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PRSFACS. 


Ih  Tiew  of  the  gnat  TBriety  of  sabjeets  introduced  into  this  work^  and  the  alaoil 
impossibility  of  prodocuig  a  pabUcation  of  this  kind  without  enora  and  imperfection^ 
it  iji  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  that  it  is  laid  before  the  public.  This  is  foU  in  an  esp^ 
caal  manner  vdien  the  author  considers  who  will  be  his  readers.  A  traveller  in  foreign 
places  may  make  statements  at  randomi  in  order  to  finish  np  his  picture,  which  may 
pus  for  truth,  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  is  able  to  correct  his  cnors.  Thispubtt- 
cation  will  come  before  persons  many  of  whom  have  better  means  of  inforraatioi^ 
and  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects  introduced,  than  can  be  xeasonahly  expected 
fiom  the  author  of  this  work. 

Massachusetts  may  justly  dsim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  states  of  this  Union. 
She  is  the  '<  mother  state"  of  New  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  American  freedom* 
A  nobler  ancestry  no  people  ever  yet  possessed.  "  The  Puritans  (says  a  celebrated 
foreign  writer,  in  no  wise  partial  to  them)  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. — They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived 
»  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inte- 
rests. Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling  providence^ 
they  habitually  asciibed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  G^reat  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection,  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  ^omage 
of  the  souL— On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looMI  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  trealire,  and 
ekiqnent  in  a  more  sublime  hingnage ;— nobles  by  the  ri^t  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  Let  those  who  sneer  at  such  an  ances 
Cry  go  back  to  the  titled  robbers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  claim  affinity,  if  they  will, 
with  those  felons  of  the  human  race,  who  fatten  on  the  sweat  and  bload  of  soflering 
humanity. 

Tiavellezs  who  have  heard  of  the  «  cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England"  an  sn^ 
prised  on  finding  it  the  « Garden  of  the  United  States."  On  every  hand  he  sees 
amiUng  and  prosperous  villages,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  ^pearanee  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  To  whatever  cause  blind  politicians  may  ascribe  tUs^  it  if 
because  "  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled."  Under  no  other  system  but  Ghristiani^  dots 
true  liberty  exist,  or  are  human  rights  properly  respected.  By  it,  the  existence  of 
nan  is  invested  with  dignity  and  importance ;  by  this  levelling  and  exalting  system 
evexy  human  being,  in  whatever  dreumstanoes  of  degradation  he  may  be  placed, 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth,  and  to  his  ftte  is  attached 
amysteriona  and  inconodvable  importaaoe. 


if  »BB»ACB. 

lb  tl»  Tufoai  geaUemen,  throoghoaltilMooiiimoiiWMlth,  who  htToftiniished  tnfbiw 
mfttioB  te  the  work,  the  uthor  would  here  retnm  his  gnteftU  acknowtedgmentfy 
pwticolariy  to  the  Teoerable  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  B.,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Soctetj, 
■pd  to  Matnriii  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  (brmerty  librarian,  and  also  to  Samnd  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
tie  present  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  for  their  readiness  to  afford 
erecy  iadlitj  in  their  power  in  aocomplishinf?  the  object  of  the  work.  The  statements 
lespectinf  the  business  doue  in  each  town  were  copied  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables," 
published  by  the  slate  in  1837.  With  regard  to  the  title,  it  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  it  was,  at  first,  not  thought 
fdvisable  to  adopt  the  one  now  selected ;  upon  further  reflection,  however,  as  the  work 
I  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  History  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  property  a  eof> 
I  of  materials ;  and  as  the  title  is  in  fact  different  from  the  volumes  above  men* 
,  it  is  believed  that  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  are  given  by  adopting  the  present 
ttUe  of  the  book. 

lit  giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  several  towns,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  some,  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
refbence  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  they  are  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  denomination  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  almost  all  the  town  histories 
which  have  appeared  have  been  written  by  clergymen  of  that  order ;  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  religious  history  of  their  own  denomination  would  receive  th«r 
Bist  attention.  In  this  publication,  impartiality  has  been  attempted ;  and  whenever 
nntlientic  accounts  of  other  denominations  have  been  obtained  they  have  been 
inserted.  Owing  to  prescribed  limits,  there  has  been  an  absolute  necessity  of  being 
brief  on  many  subjects  of  importance :  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  inserted.  There  are  materials  enough  to  have  extended  this  publi- 
cation ftr  bejTond  its  present  limits ;  but  to  have  extended  it  to  more  than  one  volume 
would  have  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  general  circulation. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  book  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Before  deciding 
upon  the  correctness  of  these  representations,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember  that 
ttue  appearance  of  any  place  will  vary  considerably  as  it  is  viewed  from  different 
points ;  thus  a  imtk  view  will  appear  quite  different  from  one  taken  at  the  south.  A 
person  not  being  used  to  see  a  place  from  the  pmnt  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
it  mWnot  at  the  first  sight  be  readily  recognised.  Before  any  view  is  condemned  as 
beinokorrect,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  to  stand  on 
the  j^B  fhmi  whence  the  drawing  was  made. 

In'ilmng  notices  of  distinguished  individuals,  a  limited  number  only  could  be 
inserted.  In  some  instances  the  information  respecting  some  towns  may  have  been 
defective.  The  history  of  some  important  towns  may  apparently  not  have  received 
that  attention  to  which  fhey  are  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  two  principal  reasons :  one 
is  the  fhilure  to  obtain  the  desired  information  after  the  attempt  was  made ;  the  other 
is  the  fact,  that  of  some  important  phices  but  little  can  be  said  wbich  would  be  of  general 
interest.  Amid  such  a  ntunber  of  names,  dates,  &c.,  it  is  probable  some  mistakes 
may  have  oeeurred.  A  certain  writer  defines  all  history  to  be  merely  '*  an  approxima^ 
tion  towards  truth."  Though  this  humiliating  statement  cannot  be  fully  allowed,  yet, 
when  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
Aat  it  nay  have  some  fbundation  in  truth. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


OUTLINE   HISTORY. 

Massachusetts,^  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  in  population  and  resources,  was  first  permanently  settled 
by  Europeans  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  civihzed  people  who  visited 
the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  were  the 
Norwegians,  who  emigrated  from  Iceland,  and  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  A.  D.  986.  Prom  this  place,  in  A.  D. 
1000,  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  proceeded  southward 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  account  of  their  voyage, 
which  is  still  preserved,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  sailed 
as  far  south  as  Narragansett  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  it  is 
supposed  they  passed  the  winter.  It  also  appears  that  after  this 
period  they  maoie  other  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  even  attempted 
settlements,  of  the  fate  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

About  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ibe  EngUsh  sovereigns  maintained  a  despotic  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  subjects.  All  who  dissented  from  the  national 
creed  estabUshed  by  law  were  persecuted  with  great  rigor.  The 
avowed  maxim  in  that  age,  adopted  by  religious  as  well  as  political 
rulers,  was,  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  essential  to  the  peace 
of  society;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  maintain  it  in  his  dominions,  by  the  force  of  law  ana 
punishment 

In  1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England, 
called  Puriiansj  (so  called  from  their  efforts  to  preserve  purity  in 
divine  worship,)  were  so  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  find 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  A  little  band  of  these  brethren  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  "to  walk  with  God  andone 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  primitive  pattern,''  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  A  number 
of  ministers  entered  into  this  association,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

Bfr.  Robinsen,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in 

*  This  word  was  the  name  for  an  Indian  tribe  who  lived  around  the  vicinitjr  of 
Msaaadmaetts  Bay.    The  word  JMossscteictts,  acooiding  to  Roger '^il^ 
in  tba  Indian  langnase^  Bb^-BOh. 
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their  power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1609,  they  removed  to 
Leyden.  Here  they  lived  in  great  friendship  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbors,  mitil  they  removed  to  New  England.  As 
early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinson's  people  meditated  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons  of  their  removal  were,  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  their  youth,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by 
the  dissolute  manners  of  their  neighbors,  the  Dutch ;  the  desire  of 
perpetuating  a  church  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure. model  of  th6  primitive  church  of  Christ;  and 
a  zeal  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  of  the  new  world. 

These  reasons  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  church,  after 
seeking  divine  direction  by  humiliation  and  prayer^  they  agreed  to 
come  over  to  America,  and  settle  in  a  distinct  body,  under  the 
general  government  of  Vireinia.  They  also  agreed  that  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Robinson,  should  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
church,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  at  Leyden,  or  to  come  over 
to  America.  In  1617  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  to  England,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  they  removed  to  their  territory.  The  Virginia  Company  were 
very  desirous  to  have  them  settle  within  the  limits  of  their  patent; 
the  king,  however,  would  grant  no  public  recognition  of  religious 
liberty,  but  promised  that  if  they  behaved  peaceably  he  would 
not  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments.  In 
February,  1619,  Mr.  Cushman  and  Mr.  Bradford  were  sent  to 
England,  where,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the 
Virginia  Company  a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob,  a  religious 
gentleman  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended 
to  accompany  them,  but  was  providentially  detained.  This  patent 
therefore  was  never  used,  but  carried,  however,  to  Leyden,  with 
proposals  from  Mr.  Weston,  and  several  other  respectable  mw- 
chants  and  friends,  for  their  consideration,  with  a  request  that 
immediate  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  voyage. 

After  a  day  of  solfemn  prayer,  in  accordance  with  their  custom 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  important  concerns,  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Robinson  concluded  to  remove  to  America.  As  it  was  not 
convenient  for  all  of  them  to  go  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
their  number  should  go,  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest  After 
due  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  should  remain  at  Leyden.  The 
other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster  for  their  elder  and  teacher,  agreed 
to  be  the  first  adventurers.  A  small  ship,  of  about  sixty  tons, 
called  the  Speedwell^  was  now  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Holland; 
another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May- 
Jlawer^  was  hired  at  London.  '^  All  other  matters  being  prepared, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  accom- 
panied the  adventurers  to  the- ship,  which  lay  at  Delft  Haven;  and 
the  night  preceding  their  embarkation  was  spent  in  tearful  prayers, 
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and  in  the  most  tender  and  firiendly  intercourse.  The  next  day 
fiair  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parting  scene  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  Their  mutual  good  wishes,  their 
affectionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expressions 
of  christian  love  and  friendship,  drew  tears  even  from  the  stran- 
gers who  beheld  the  scene.  When  the  time  arrived  that  they  must 
part,  they  all,  with  their  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  eyes,  and  hands,  and  hearts  lifted  to  Heaven,  fervently  com- 
mended their  adventuring  brethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing. 
Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  accompanied  with  many  tears,  they 
bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them  a  last,  farewell." 

Having  a  fair  wind,  they  arrived  at  Southampton  about  the  2d 
of  July,  and  found  that  the  Mayflower  had  arrived  at  that  place 
from  London,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarka- 
tion. They  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each 
ship,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company 
chose  a  governor,  and  two  or  three  assistants,  to  preserve  order 
and  distribute  provisions.  They  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
5th  of  August.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  smallest 
ship  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  they  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  again,  when  the 
smaller  ship  was  left  behind  as  unfit  for  service.  Leaving  a  part 
of  the  company  which  had  embarked  in  the  smaller  vessel,  the 
remainder  went  on  board  of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the  next 
day  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of 
the  cape.  This  however  was  not  the  place  of  their  destination ; 
neither  was  it  within  the  limits  of  their  patent  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river ;  but  it 
appears  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
secretly  hired  tiie  master  of  the  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts,  and  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter,  to  discourage  them  in  venturing 
to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Finaing  that  they  wfere  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and 
consequently  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
they  concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  government  for 
themselves.  Accordingly,*  before  landing,  having  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  &em- 
selves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  contract^  to  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  Mr.  John  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  their  go- 
vernor for  the  first  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  contract, 
with  the  names  of  die  signers,  the  number  in  their  families,  &c. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  arc  under  written,  the  lojral  sub- 
wets  of  onr  dread  sorereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  Idng,  defender  of  the  faith,  occ,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  <^  our  king  and  country,  a 
voyafB  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  aind  mutnally,  in  the  presence  of  Grod  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  com 
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liiiie  onrselres  together  into  a  dyH  body  politic^  far  oar  better  ordering  and  preeemp 
tion,  and  forthenmce  of  the  ends  afinresaid ;  and  bj  Tirtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitnte, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutionsi  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thou^t  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony,  nnto  which  we  promise  all  doe  aubjection  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  hare  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  dav  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  King  James  of  England^ 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domim 
1620." 
This  campact  was  snbacribed  in  the  following  order  by 


Na  la  FlUBllf . 
Mr.  John  Carver,t  8 

Mr.  William  Bradford,!  2 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow,t  5 
Mr.  William  Brewster,!  6 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,t  6 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,t  2 
John  Alden,  1 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  2 

•  Mr.  Christopher  Mar- 
tin,! 4 

•  Mr.  William  MulUns,t  5 

•  Mr.  WUliam  White,!  5 
(Besides  a  son  bom  in 

Cape  Cod  harbor,  and 
named  Peregrine} 
Mr.  Richard  warren,        1 


Noi  Id  FiunOf . 
John  Howland,  (of  Car- 

ver*s  family,) 

Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins^!  8 

•  Edward  Tilly,!  4 

•  John  Tilly,!  3 
Francis  Cook,  2 

•  Thomas  Rogers,  2 

•  Thomas  Tinker,!  3 

•  John  Ridgdale,!  2 

•  Edward  Fuller,!  3 

•  John  Turner,  3 
Francis  Eaton,!  3 

•  James  Chilton,!  3 

•  John  Crackston,  2 
John  Billington,!  4 

•  Moses  Fletcher,  1 


NakFlmlir. 


*  John  Ooodman, 

*  Degory  Priest, 

*  Thomas  Williams, 
Gilbert  Winslow, 

*  Edward  Margeson, 
Peter  Brown, 

*  Richard  Britterige, 
George  Soule,  (of  Edward 

Winslow's  family) 

*  Richard  Clarke, 
Richard  Gardiner, 

*  John  Allerton, 

*  Thomas  English, 
Edward  Potey,  Edward 

Leister,  (both  of  Ste- 
phen Hopkins'  family.) 


This  brief,  and  comprehensive,  and  simple  instrument  established  a  most  important 
principle,  a  principle  wnich  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  democratic  institutions  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  republic ;  and,  however  it  may  be  expanded  and  compli- 
cated in  our  various  constitutions,  however  unequally  power  mav  be  distinguished  m 
the  different  branches  of  our  various  governments,  has  imparted  to  each  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  characteristic. 

Many  philosophers  Have  since  appeared,  who  have,  in  labored  treatise's,  endeavored 
to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  man  are  inalienable,  and  nations  have  bled 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  yet  m  this  dark  age,  the  age  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion, when  no  tongue  dared  to  assert,  and  no  pen  to  write,  this  bold  and  novel  doctrine, 
which  was  then  as  much  at  defiance  with  common  opinion  as  with  actual  power,  of 
which  the  monarch  was  then  held  to  be  the  sole  fountain,  and  the  theory  was  univer* 
sal,  that  all  popular  rights  were  granted  by  the  crown, — in  this  remote  wilderness, 
amongst  a  small  and  unknown  band  of  wandering  outcasts,  the  principle  th4Xt  the  wiU 
<if  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  govern^  was  first  conceived,  and  was  first  practically 
ezemplined. 

The  pilgrims,  from  their  notions  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  force  of  circnmstan* 
ces,  and  that  pure  moral  feeling  which  is  the  ofiispring  of  true  religion,  discovered  a 
truth  in  the  science  of  government  which  had  been  concealed  for  ages.  On  the 
bleak  shore  of  a  barren  wUdemess,  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  with  the  blast  of  winter 
bowling  around  them,  and  surrounded  with  dangers  in  their  most  awful  and  appall* 
ing  forms,  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. — Baylies, 
vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Government  being  thus  established,  their  next  object  was  to  find 
a  convenient  place  ror  a  settlement.  On  the  same  day  sixteen  men, 
well  armed,  with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  to  fetch  wood 
and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  havmg 
found  any  person  or  habitation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Miles 
Standish,  and  sixteen  armed  men,  in  searching  for  a  place  for  set^ 
tlement,  saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  for  several 

t  Those  with  this  mark  brought  their  wives. 
Those  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  next  Much  m  diattogniibfldby  «i  asto- 
nsk. 
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mfles,  until  night ;  bnt,  not  overtaking  them,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  discovered  heajps,  one  of  which 
diey  dug  open ;  but  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they  con- 
cluded these  were  Indian  graves.  In  oifferent  heaps  of  sand  they 
also  found  baskets  of  com,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  away, 
to  the  amount  of  about  ten  bushels.  This  was  a  fortimate  disco- 
very; it  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  probably  saved 
the  infitnt  colony  from'  fkmine.  Thev  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
the  owners  of  the  corn,  whom  they  found,  and  afterwards  paid 
them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Peregrine  WkUe^  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White,  was 
bom,  being  the  first  child  of  European  parents  bom  in  New 
England. 

Ob^  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  men.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish, 
and  others,  and  eiffht  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in 
search  of  a  place  for  a  settlement.  The  next  day  the  company 
divided;  and  some  travelled  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  others  coasted 
in  the  shallop.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at 
them;  they  however  instantly  fled  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mus- 
kets of  the  English.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  1>eing  Saturday, 
they  reached  a  small  island,  (since  called  Clark's  Island).  They 
reposed  themselves,  and  on  the  next  day  on  this  spot  they  kept 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  day  following,  December  11th,  O.  S., 
they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  **fit  for  shipping."  A  part 
of  their  number  landed  and  went  some  distance  into  the  country. 
They  also  examined  the  land  near  the  shore,  and  found  it  hat- 
been  planted  widi  Indian  com  two  or  Aree  years  before.  A  beau- 
tiful brook  was  near,  and  a  number  of  springs  of  pure  water;  and 
judging  this  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  settlement,  they  returned  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.  This  day  his  since  been 
considered  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Pothers  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth.  The  day  which  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  this  momentous  event,  is  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  N.  S.,  which  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  eleventh,  O.  S. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  tfiey  began  to  cut  timber  and  provide 
materials  for  building.  This  business  found  them  employment, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  till  about  the  19th  of  Febmary. 
The  whole  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  souLs,  were 
divided  into  nineteen  &milies,  who  each  built  their  own  house  or 
hut ;  they  all,  however,  engaged  in  building  a  storehouse  twenty  feet 
square  for  common  iise.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast, 
till  the  day  of  their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  often  stormy 
and  severe.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  exploring  the  coast, 
were  e3nK)sed  to  .great  hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet 
and  cold  During  the  month  of  December,  six  of  their  number 
died,  and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  colds,  of  which  they 
never  recoveied.    On  the  Lord's  day,  December  31st,  they  attend* 
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cd  public  worship  for  the  first  time  on  shore,  and  named  the  place 
Plymouth;  partly  because  the  harbor  was  so  named  by  Capt. 
Smith,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1614,  and  partly  from  gratitude 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  Christian  friends  at 
Plymouth,  the  last  port  in  England  which  they  had  left. 

The  colonists,  on  the  9th  of  January  1621,  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  their  town,  which  they  built  in  two  rows  of  houses 
for  greater  security.  On  the  14th,  their  common  storehouse  took 
fire  from  a  spark  that  fell  ou  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely 
consumed;  but  providentiallv,  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  contents  of  the  building,  so  necessary  for  tlieir  support, 
were  preserved.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  met  for  settling 
military  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  their  captaiiu 
The  settlers  suffered  extremely  this  month  by  sickness  and  death, 
and  no  less  than  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  Their  sufieringa 
were  much  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  sick ;  there  being  at  one  time  no  more  than  six  or  seven  in 
tolerable  health.  In  March,  1621,  fifty-five  only  survived  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  an  Indian  came  into  Plymouth  alone, 
and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling  out  in  broken  English, 
"  Welcome^  Englishmen!  Wekome^  Englishmen  I  ^^  He  was  the 
first  of  the  natives  who  visited  them ;  his  name  was  tStamosety  and 
was  a  Sagamore  who  had  come  from  Monhiggon^  (a  place  now  in 
the  limits  of  Maine,)  where  he  had  learned  something  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  captains  of  the  fishing  vessels  who 
resorted  thither.  He  informed  the  Plymouth  people  that  tlie  place 
where  they  were  seated  was  called  by  the  Indians  Pattixet;  that 
all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague  about  four 
years  since ;  and  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman  nor  child 
remaining.  No  natives,  therefore,  were  dispossessed  of  their  land 
to  make  room  for  the  English,  excepting  by  the  providence  of  God, 
before  their  arrival. 

Samoset  was  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  settlers,  and  was 
disposed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  tliem ;  and  on  his  third 
visit  brought  Sqitanto,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  basely 
carried  off  by  Capt  Hunt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
England.  These  Indians  informed  the  English  that  Massasait, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  liear,  with  a  train 
of  sixty  men.  The  meeting  between  him  and  the  English  was 
conducted  with  considerable  formality  and  parade.  They  entered 
into  a  friendly  treaty,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on 
both  sides,  to  punish  offenders,  to  restore  stolen  goods,  to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace  among  their 
neighbors,  &c.  Massasoit  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years  invio- 
lably observed  this  treaty.  The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of 
the  Plymouth  settlers  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  secured 
their  friendship  and  alliance.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no 
less  than  nine  sachems  declared  allegiance  to  king  James,  and 
Massasoit,  wiUi  many  sachems  under  him,  subscribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  as  their  sovereign. 
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The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  May  12th, 
1621,  between  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Susanna  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
between  two  servants,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this 
disgraceful  ofience,  they  were  fonnally  tried  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  sentenced  to  have  "  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink."  Such, 
however,  was  the  painfulness  of  their  situation,  and  their  piteous 
entreaties  to  be  released,  that,  upon  promise  of  better  behavior  in 
future,  they  were  soon  released  by  the  governor.  The  colonists 
planted  twenty  acres  with  com,  of  which  they  had  a  good  crop. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manner  of  planting  by  Squanto;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  trial  with  English  grain,  by  reason, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  bad  quality  of  the 
seed.  Governor  Carver  was  taken  sick  on  the  fifth  of  April,  while 
engaged  in  planting  corn,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  humility,  and 
benevolence.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  expended  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  chosen  governor,  and  by  renewed 
elections  continued  in  office  for  several  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  signed  a  patent  incor* 

e>rating  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquises  of  Buckingham  and 
amilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  with  thirty-four  others,  and  their  successors,  styling 
them  "  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New  Eng^ 
land  in  America."  To  this  council  he  granted  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  was  the  great  civil  basis  of  all  the 
grunts  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 
The  Plymouth  Council  retained  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
crown  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  resigned  their  charter. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  several  grants  of 
land  to  adventurers  who  proposed  to  settle  in  New  England. 
They  granted  New  Hampshire  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  1621 — the 
Province  of  Maine  to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622 — ^and  Massachusettc 
Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others  in  1628. 

in  1622,  Mr.  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London,  having  procured 
for  himselif  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  sent 
two  ships,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a 
plantation.  This  company  attempted  a  settlement  at  Weymouth, 
out,  ''being  a  set  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardless  of  justice, 
jrovoked  the  Indians  by  stealing  their  com,  and  other  abuses,  to 
become  their  enemies,  and  occasioned  much  trouble,  both  to  them^ 
selves  and  the  Plymouth  settlers."  The  Indians  soon  entered  into 
a  conspiracv  to  destroy  the  settlement,  which  thev  would  have 
effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  uieir  Plymouth 
friends. 

The  Plymouth  settlers  having  received  information  that  the 
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sachem  Massasoit  was  sick  and  apparently  near  death,  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  governor  sent 
Edward  Winslow  and  John  Hambden  to  visit  him,  and  speak  with 
the  Dutch.  Having  Hobamack  for  their  guide,  they  reached  the 
residence  of  Massasoit,  whom  they  found  extremely  ill,  but,  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Winslow,  he  recovered.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  this  journey  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Winslow. 

"  The  next  day,  ^March  1623}  about  one  of  the  clock,  we  came  to  a  feiry  in  Con« 
batant*s  conntry,  where,  npcm  discharge  of  my  piece,  dirers  Indians  came  to  ns,  from 


a  home  not  lar  off.  Tberie  they  toki  ns  that  Massassowal  was  dead,  and  that  day 
baried ;  and  that  the  Dutch  would  be  gone  before  we  could  get  thither,  having  hove 
off  their  ship  already.  This  news  struck  us  blank ;  but  especially  Hobbamock,  who 
desired  we  might  return  with  all  speed.  I  told  him  I  would  first  think  of  it,  conside^ 
ing  now  that,  he  being  dead,  ContMitant  was  the  most  like  to  succeed  him,  and  that 
we  were  not  above  three  miles  from  Mattapuyst,  his  dwelling  place.  Althon^  he 
were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toward  us,  I  thought  no  time  so  fit  as  this  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachems  thereabout;  hoping, 
through  the  blessmg  of  God,  it  would  be  a  means,  in  that  unsettled  stale,  to  settle 
their  affections  towards  us ;  and  thongh  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  in  respect  of 
our  personal  safety,  because  m}[self  and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  a  att* 
vice  against  him,  which  he  might  now  fitly  revenge ;  yet,  esteeming  it  the  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy,  I  resolved  to  put  it  in  nractice,  if  mas- 
ter Hamden  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with  me;  whom  I  founci  willing  to  that 
or  any  other  course  might  tend  to  the  general  good.    So  we  went  towards  Mattapuyst. 

<<In  the  way,  {lobbamock,  manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into  thine 
speeches:  ^Neen  nwrnasu  SagimuSi  tuen  nfomasu  Sagmns,  &c., — ^My  loving  sachem, 
my  loving  sachem !  Many  have  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.'  And,  turning  to 
me,  he  said  whilst  I  lived  I  should  never  see  his  like  amongst  the  Indians ;  saying 
he  was  no  liar ;  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians*  In  anger  and  pas- 
sion he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  onended  faun ; 
ruled  by  reason  in  such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men ; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did  with  many ; 
truly  loving  where  he  loved ;  yea,  he  feared  we  had  not  a  faithftil  friend  left  among 
the  Indians ;  showing  how  he  ofitimes  restrained  their  malice,  6cc.;  continuing  a  long 
speech,  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  tmfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would  have  made 
the  hardest  heart  relent. 

"At  length  we  came  to  Mattapnyst.  and  went  to  the  uuhimo  comaeOf  for  so  they  called 
the  sachem's  place  though  they  call  an  ordinarv  house  witeo ;  but  Conbatant,  the 
sachem,  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Puckanokick,  which  was  some  five  or  six  miles  off. 
The  tqua  sadum,  for  so  they  call  the  sachem's  wife,  gave  ns  friendly  entertainment. 
Here  we  inquired  again  concerning  Massassowat :  they  thought  him  dead,  but  knew 
no  certainty.  Whereupon  I  hired  one  to  go,  with  all  expedition,  to  Puckanokick,  thai 
we  might  Imow  the  certainty  thereof,  and  withal  to  acquaint  Conbatant  with  our  there 
being.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-setting  the  messenger  returned^  and  told  us 
that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  though  there  was  no  hope  we  should  find  him  living.  Upon 
this  we  were  much  revived,  and  set  forward  with  all  speed,  though  it  was  late  witnin 
night  ere  we  sot  thither.  About  two  of  the  clock,  that  afternoon,  the  Dutchmen 
departed ;  so  that  in  that  respect  our  journey  was  frustrate. 

"  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  house  so  full  of  men,  as  we  could  scarce  get 
in,  though  they  used,  their  best  diligence  to  make  way  for  us.  There  were  thev  in 
the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making  such  a  hellish  noise  as  it  distempered  us 
that  were  well,  tfnd  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six 
or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  En^h, 
were  come  to  see  him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gonci 
he  asked  who  was  come.  They  told  him  Winsnow,  for  they  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  I,  but  ordinarily  a  in  the  j^ace  thereof.  He  desired  to  speak  witn  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  xxAA  him  of  it  he  jpnt  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took. 
Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Ketn.  Winstunv  f  which  is  to  say.  Art  thon 
Winskywf  I  answered,  Ahhe,  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled  these  words :  Metu 
fMca  nmck^tit  ^lumtHf  Winsnml  that  is  to  say,  O  Winslow,  I  shall  nevtr  ite  thfc 
■gain. 
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"Then  I  called  Hobbamock,  and  distred  him  to  tell  Massnssowat,  that  the  governor, 
bearing  of  his  sickness,  was  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  though,  by  reason  of  many  busi- 
nesses, he  ooald  not  come  himself,  jrei  he  sent  me  with  such  things  for  him  as  he 
thooght  most  likely  to  do  him  good  in  this  extremity ;  and  whereof  if  he  pleased  to 
take,  I  wonld  presently  give  him ;  which  he  desired^  and  having  a  confection  of  many 
eomfortable  conserves,  on  the  point  of  my  knife,  I  gave  him  some,  which  1 
eonld  scarce  ^t  through  his  teeth.  When  it  was  dissolved  in  his  mouth,  ha 
swallowed  the  joice  of  it  -,  whereat  those  that  were  about  him  much  rejoiced,  saying 
he  had  not  swallowed  anything  in  two  days  before.  Then  I  desired  to  see  his  month, 
which  was  exceedingly  furred,  and  his  tongue  swelled  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  not 
passible  for  him  to  eat  such  meat  as  they  had,  his  passage  being  stopped  up.  Then  I 
washed  his  mouth,  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  abundance  of  corruption  out  of 
the  same.  After  which  I  g^ve  him  more  of  the  confection,  which  he  swallowed  with 
more  readiness.  Then  he  desired  to  drink.  I  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water,  and  gave 
him  thereof.    Within  half  an  hour  this  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  him,  in  the  eves 

of  aU  that  beheld  him.    Presently  after  his  sight  began  to  come  to  him Then 

I  gave  him  more,  and  told  him  of  a  mishap  ^e  had,  in  breaking  a  bottle  of  drink, 
which  the  governor  also  sent  him,  saying,  if  he  would  send  any  of  his  men  to 
Patuxet,  I  would  send  for  more  of  the  same :  also  for  chickens  to  make  him  broth, 
and  for  other  things,  which  I  knew  were  good  for  him ;  and  would  stay  the  return  of 
his  messenger,  if  he  desired.  This  he  took  marvellous  kindly,  and  appointed  some, 
who  were  ready  to  go  by  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  against  which  time  I  made 
ready  a  letter,  declaring  therein  our  good  success,  the  state  of  his  body,  dec,  desiring 
to  send  snch  things  as  I  sent  for,  and  such  physic  as  the  surgeon  durst  administer  to 


**  He  requested  me  that,  the  day  fohowing,  I  would  take  my  piece,  and  kill  him  some 
fowl,  and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as  he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth ;  which 
I  promised.  After,  his  stomach  coming  to  him,  I  must  needs  make  him  some  without 
fowl,  before  I  went  abroad,  which  somewhat  troubled  me ;  but  being  I  must  do  some* 
what,  I  caused  a  woman  to  bruise  some  corn,  and  take  the  flour  from  it,  and  set  over 
the  grit,  or  broken  com,  in  a  pipkin,  for  they  have  earthen  pots  of  all  sizes.  When 
the  day  broke,  we  went  out,  it  being  now  maxch,  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  not  find  any 
bat  strawberry  leaves,  of  which  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  put  into  the  same :  and  be* 
cause  I  had  nothing  to  relish  it,  I  went  forth  again,  and  pulled  up  a  sassafras  root, 
and  slk:ed  a  piece  tnoreof,  and  boiled  it,  till  it  had  a  good  relish,  and  then  took  it  out 
again.  The  broth  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  handkerchief,  and  gave  him 
at  least  a  pint,  which  he  drank,  and  liked  it  very  well.    Afler  this  his  sight  mended 

more  and  more ; and  he  took  some  rest ;  insomuch  as  we  with  admiration 

blessed  God  for  giving  his  blessing  to  such  raw  and  ignorant  means,  making  no 
doabc  of  his  recovery,  himself  and  idl  of  them  acknowledging  us  the  instruments  of 
his  preservation.  That  morning  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  go'mg  from  one  to  another 
ammi^  those  that  were  sick  in  the  town,  requesting  me  to  wash  their  mouths  also. 
and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  that  they  were  gooa 
folk.  This  pains  I  took  with  willingness,  though  it  were  much  offensive  to  me,  noc 
being  accustomed  with  such  poisonous  savors. 

<<  The  noiessengers  were  now  returned,  but  finding  his  stomach  come  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  the  chickens  killed,  but  kept  them  for  breed.  Neither  durst  we  give  him 
any  phjrsic,  which  was  then  sent,  because  his  body  was  so  much  altered  since  our 
instructions ;  neither  saw  we  any  need,  not  doubting  now  of  his  recovery,  if  he  were 
careful.  Many,  whilst  we  were  there,  came  to  see  him  •,  some,  by  their  report,  from 
a  place  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  his  recovery,  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches :  <  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  me ;  and  whilst  I  live, 
I  will  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have  showed  me.'  Whilst  we  were  there,  our 
entertainment  exceeded  all  other  strangers." — Good  Nemfirom  New  England, 

Massasoit,  gratefully  impressed  with  the  kind  offices  performed 
by  Winslow,  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusett  Indians  against 
l^eston's  people  at  Wessagusset,  and,  lest  the  English  at  Plymouth 
should  avenge  their  cotmtrymen,  they  were  also  to  be  destroyed ; 
and  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the  only  means  of 
security.  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was 
confirmed  by  other  evidences,  dispatched  Capt.  Standish  with 
ei^l  men,  in  order,  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall  on  the 
3 
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conspirators.  Standish  sailed  to  die  Massachusetts,  where  the 
natives,  suspecting  his  design,  insulted  and  threatened  him. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  when  four  of  the  principal  conspiraton 
were  in  a  room  with  aoout  the  same  number  of  his  own  men, 
he  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing  the  whole.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  terrified 
the  other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  with  the  Massachusetts 
in  the  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their  houses  and  fled  to  swamps 
and  desert  places,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  sachems. 
The  fame  of  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  being  spread  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  1624,  excited  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  to  attempt 
another  settlement  in  New  England.  They  accordingly,  on  a 
common  stock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann.  In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the 
colony,  arrived  in  the  ship  Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the 
first  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  At  the  close  of 
this  year  (1624)  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine  and 

Sultry.  Their  town  was  palUsadoed  about  hall  a  mile  in  compass. 
i  a  hill  in  the  town,  they  had  a  fort  well  built  of  wood,  and  a 
watch-tower.  This  year  they  freighted  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons. 

The  year  1625  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  March,  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  affe.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and  highly 
esteemed.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  children,  and  most  of  his 
congregation,  came  and  joined  their  brethren,  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1630,  when  the  plantation  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  souls,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  WilUam 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  This  patent  con- 
firmed their  title  to  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn  west  from  the  rivulet 
Connohasset,  and  north  from  the  river  of  Narragansett,  which 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.  In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  large  tract  border- 
ing on  the  river  Kennebec,  (now  in  the  state  of  Maine,)  where 
they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs.  This  patent 
passed  the  king's  hand,  but,  on  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony 
inserting  a  clause  without  their  advice,  the  patent  was  never 
^nished,  and  they  remained  without  a  charter  until  they  were 
incorporated  with  Massachusetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Plymouth  was  a  government  defacto,  and  considered  as  such 
by  king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
various  times,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetts. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Coimcil  sealed  a 
patent  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
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New  Eng^d  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river,  and  another  three  miles  north  of  the  river  MerrimaC) 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  A  royal  charter,  giving  pow« 
ers  of  government,  passed  the  seals  March  4th,  1629.  At  this 
period  a  few  scattering  settlements  only  had  been  made  in  Massa* 
chusetts  Bay.  In  the  summer  of  1628,  Mr.  Endicott,  one  of  the 
original  planters,  with  a  small  colony,  was  sent  over  to  begin  a 
plantation  at  Naumkeag,  (now  Salem).  The  June  following. 
about  two  hundred  persons,  with  four  ministers,  came  over  ana 
joined  Mr.  Endicott's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  being  the  first  church  gathered  in  the  original 
ccdcmy  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  England ;  the 
church  at  Plymouth  being  gathered  eight  years  before.  In  1630, 
seventeen  ships  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from  different  ports  in 
England,  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
firom  illustrious  and  noble  families.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  their  sufferings  for  the  first  year  w^re 
very  great,  and  proved  fatal  to  many ;  among  others  to  the  lady 
Arabella,  who  ^'came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  in 
the  family  of  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants."  She  died 
at  Salem,  wh«?e  she  first  landed,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
overcome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  About  this 
time  settlements  were  made  at  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Cam* 
bridge,  Roxbury  and  Boston.  The  first  General  Court  of  Massa* 
chusetts  was  held  October  19th,  1630,  at  Boston,  by  the  freemen 
of  the  corporation  at  large.  At  this  court  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
future,  the  freemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  that  the 
assistants  should  choose  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  court  of  assistants  were  to  have  the  power 
of  making  laws  and  appointing  officers.  Being  desirous  of  esta- 
bUshing  a  religious  commonwealth,  they  ordained  ^'  that  none  but 
church  members  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
politic,*'  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 

In  1632  and  1633  great  numbers  of  emigrants  came  over  to  New 
England.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  king  in  coun- 
cil issued  an  order  in  February,  1633,  to  prevent  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  order,  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Stone,  three  emi- 
nent ministers,  who  were  considered  the  most  famous  pillars  of 
the  churches,  came  over  this  year,  with-  two  hundred  emigrants, 
and  landed  at  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  settled  at  Boston,  the  other 
two  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  others,  re- 
moved in  1636,  and  settled  Hartford  in  Connecticut.  In  1634,  it 
was  found  so  very  inconvenient  for  all  the  freemen  to  assemble  in 
one  place  and  transact  their  business,  the  mode  of  legislation  was 
altered  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  They  delegated  to 
twenty-four  representatives  the  authority  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  appellation  of  General  Court, 
which  had  been  applied  to  all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was 
now  transferred  to  their  representatives.    It  was  during  this  year 
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(1634)  that  Roger  WUKams,  the  minifiter  of  Salem,  having  occa* 
aioned  disturbances  by  tenets  considered  not  only  heretical,  but 
seditious,  and  being  found  irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
colony.  He  retired  to  Rehoboth,  which  was  then  within  the  juris* 
diction  of  Plymouth.  In  1635,  there  came  to  Massachusetts  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  from  England,  among  whom  were 
Hugh  PeterSy  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  Mr. 
Vaney  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
during  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Mr.  Vane  was  made 
governor  of  the  colony  the  year  after  his  arrival.  His  popularity, 
however,  was  transient.  During  his  administration,  in  1636,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  held  weekly 
meetings  for  persons  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  she  conunented  on 
the  sermons  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  advanced  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines.  These  spread  rapidly  among  the  people, 
and  many  became  converts,  among  whom  were  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  distinguished  ministers. 
Great  excitement  was  produced  among  the  people,  the  final  result 
of  which  was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637,  where  were  assembled  both  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  churches,  and  magistrates,  who,  after  three  weeks'  disputa^ 
tion,  condemned  as  erroneous  upwards  of  eighty  opinions,  said  to 
have  been  maintained  by  persons  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  her  principal  followers  were 
sentenced  to  banishment.  She,  with  her  husband  and  family, 
removed  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died. 
She,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the 
Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  where  she  was  killed,  with  all 
her  family,  being  sixteen  in  number,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  year  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  Pequot  war  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  were  killed  five  or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
warlike  Pequots  were  mostly  destroyed.  This  first  war  with  the 
Indians  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes,  that  for 
forty  years  afterwards  they  never  openly  conmienced  hostilities 
with  the  English.  In  1640,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England 
ceased.  Persecution  having  ceased  in  England,  the  motives  for 
coming  to  New  England  were  removed.  They  who  then  professed 
to  give  the  best  account,  say  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
ships,  which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  there  arrived  twefUy^-one  thmiscmd  two  hundred  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  four  thousand  families. 
After  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
more  persons  returned  to  England,  than  came  from  England  to 
the  colonies.  "  Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,  such  the  power  over  difiiculties,  which  their  reso- 
lute minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor,  had  imparted  to  them, 
that  they  continued  to  increase  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  wealth 
and  numbers.^' 

In  1643,  four  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
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necticut,  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  united  in  a  confederacy  foi 
mutual  protection  and  assistance.  The  articles  of  union  and  con- 
federation were  signed  at  Boston,  on  tfee  19th  of  May.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  union,  were,  the  danger  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French ;  also  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  By  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  each 
colony  was  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble 
by  rotation  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  were  empowered  to 
enact  ordinances  of  general  concern ;  and  in  case  of  invasion  each 
colony  was  bound  to  furnish  a  stipulated  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  union,  declared,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  they  be  and  continue 
one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.  This  union  rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  coimtry. 

The  first  instance  on  record  in  Massachusetts  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  in  1648,  when  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indict- 
ed for  a  witch,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  England  against  this  crime.  ''She  was  charged  with 
having  such  a  mali^ant  touch,  that  if  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  anger,  they  were  seized  presently  with 
deafiiess,  vomiting,  or  other  sickness,  or  some  violent  pains." 
Since  the  year  1634,  committees,  consisting  of  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal laymen,  were  appointed  almost  every  year,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  Mean- 
while, laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been  successively  enacted. 
This  year  f  1648)  the  whole  were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court, 
and  printea.  In  civil  actions,  equity,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  of  determining. 
In  punishing  ofiences,  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses,  but  no  farther  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral 
nature.  Many  of  their  sentences  previous  to  their  having  a  regu- 
lar code  of  laws,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  firom  among  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
taken  from  the  public  records. 

Jonas  Flaistowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  from  the  Indians,  is  ordered  to 
mom  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used  to  be.* 

Captain  Stone,  for  abasing  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  calling  him  justass,  is  fined  one  hon* 
dred  poonds,  and  prohibited  firom  coming  within  the  patent,  without  the  governor's 
leave,  nponjiain  or  death. 

Serjeant  Perkins  ordered  to  carry  forty  turfii  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk. 

Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  for  the  wood-work  of  Boston  stocks,  is  fijied  nve  pounds,  and  ordered  to  sit  one 
hour  in  the  stocks. 

*  Thev  were  very  careful  to  give  no  titles  where  they  were  not  due.  In  a  list  of 
one  hundred  freemen  yon  will  not  find  above  four  or  Ave  distinguished  by  Mr.,  although 
they  were  men  of  some  substance.  Goodman  and  goodwife  were  the  common  ^ppella* 
tioas. 
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Capt.  LoTd  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carnage. 

Thomas  Petit,  for  susmcion  of  slander,  idleness  and  stubbornness,  is  censored  to 
be  severely  whipped  and  to  be  kept  in  hold. 

Catharine,  the  wife  of  Richard  ^rnish,  was  found  suspicious  of  inoontineiicy,  and 
seriously  admonished  to  take  heed. 

Daniel  Clai'kc,  found  to  be  an  immoderate  drinker,  was  fined  forty  shillings. 

John  Wedgewood,  for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkards,  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. 

John  Eitchin,  for  showing  books  which  he  was  commanded  to  bring  to  the  governor, 
and  forbidden  to  show  them  to  any  other,  and  yet  showed  them,  was  fined  ten  shift* 
lings. 

Robert  Shorthosc,  for  swearing  by  the  blood  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
tongue  put  into  ai  clef^  stick,  and  to  stand  so  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Like  kind  might  be  added. — HuUhinum^t  Hist,  of  Mttss..  voL  i. 
p.  436. 

About  this  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  "  after  the 
manner  of  Russians  and  barbarous  Indians,"  as  Gov.  Endicott 
and  others  termed  it,  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  says  *'  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair."  The 
rule,  in  New  England  was,  that  none  should  wear  their  hair  below 
their  ears.  In  a  clergyman  it  was  peculiarly  offensive,  as  they 
were  required  to  go  with  open  ears.  A  few  years  before  this, 
tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the  smoke,  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  compared  to  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit 
Some  of  the  clergy  fell  into  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  tobacco, 
by  an  act  of  government,  **was  set  at  liberty." 

The  trade  of  the  colony  increasing,  especially  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pirates  at  this  time  were  numerous, 
and  part  of  the  wealth  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as 
what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  being  brought  into  New  England 
in  bullion,  *4t  was  thought  necessary,  for  preventing  fraud  in 
money,"  to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences, with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N.  E.  on  the  one 
side,  and  XII.,  VI.,  or  III.  on  the  other;  but  in  October,  1651,  the 
court  ordered  that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring 
with  this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  and 
New  England  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side.*  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  coins. 


*  The  first  money  being  coined  in  1652,  the  same  date  was  continued  upon  all  that 
^as  struck  for  thirty  years  afterwards.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  to  coin  metal 
into  money.  A  very  large  sum  was  coined,  and  the  mint-master  made  a  large  fortime 
by  it,  as  he  was  allowed  to  take  fiAeen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings  for  the 
trouble  of  coining,  Ace.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Mr.  Sewall,  who  married  las 
only  daoghler,  received  with  her  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  New  England  shillings.- 
HvUkinson^s  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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In  the  year  1656  began  what  is  generally  called  the  persecution 
0f  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  their  principles 
in  the  colony  were  Mary  Fisher  and  An  Austin,  who  came  from 
Barbadoes  in  July  of  this  year.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  nine  others 
arrived  in  a  ship  from  London.  Being  brought  before  the  court 
of  assistants  on  the  8th  of  September,  they  affirmed  they  were 
sent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  sins.  Being  questioned 
how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  had  sent  them,  they, 
after  a  pause,  replied,  that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  To  other  questions  they  eave  rude 
and  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  com- 
mitting them  to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books,  which 
they  intended  to  circulate  over  the  country,  were  seized  and  re- 
served for  the  fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  several  gentlemen  accom- 
panying him,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
prison,  railing  and  reviling  him,  saying.  '^  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art 
an  oppressor,"  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
She  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  filled  with  opprobrious  language. 
The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  own  house, 
and,  with  a  number  of  ministers,  endeavored  with  much  tenderness 
and  moderation  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  Sho>  however, 
railed  upon  them,  calling  them  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Baal's  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  &c. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  Quakers;  but,  in  virtue  of, a  law  which 
had  been  made  against  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe  laws 
were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  followmg :  any  Quaker,  aftei 
the  first  conviction,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  for  the 
second  the  other ;  a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped ; 
and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  October,  1658,  after  much 
opposition  by  members  of  the  court,  they,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  passed  a  law  for  punishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who 
should  return  into  their  jurisdiction  afler  banishment  Under  this 
law  four  persons  were  executed.  The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in 
England  now  interposed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  kinff, 
September  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all 
capital  or  corporeal  punishments  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers, 
and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  England.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  New  England  colonies 
for  their  severe  laws  agamst  those  calling  themselves  Quakers; 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  public  eicecution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  pnsons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thing  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this  pre* 
sent  age,  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  suffered  the  punishment 
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of  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  of  tho 
respectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  mislAe ;  many  who  went  by  this  name  at 
that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper  subjects  of 
a  madhouse.  The  following  instances  of  their  conduct  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  '^  Some  at  Salem,  Hampton, 
Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  congregations  and 
calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship,  declaring  their 

E reaching,  &c.,  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Thomas  New* 
ouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a  couple  of 
glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threat- 
ened, '  Thtis  will  the  Lard  break  you  in  pieces.^  Another  time, 
M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  as  naked  as 
she  came  into  the  world.'''^  *'  That  some  provision  was  necessary 
against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  disturbers  of  civil  peace 
and  order,  every  one  will  allow ;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to  be  defended." 

The  year  1675  is  memorable  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  called 
King  PhiKp^s  War^  which  was  the  most  general  and  destructive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  Philip  resided  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Massasoit,  with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  made  a  treaty 
fiftv  years  before.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  was 
jealous  of  the  whites.  His  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  unite 
all  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  exterminate  the 
colonists,  and  thus  preserve  their  hunting  grounds  and  indepen- 
dence. The  immeaiate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  EngUsh,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to  murder 
Sausaman,  a  Christian  Indian,  who  had  informed  the  whites  of 
the  plot  Philip  was  forming  against  them.  Philip,  to  avenge  their 
deaths,  commenced  hostiUties,  and  by  his  influence  drew  into  the 
war  most  of  the  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indians,  at  this 
period,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  war  soon 
became  general.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they  were  returning  from  public  wor- 
ship ;  ^ight  or  nine  persons  were  killed.  Brookfield,  in  Worcester 
county,  was  next  attacked,  and  every  house  burnt  but  one. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  North- 
field,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 

In  the  winter  was  the  celebrated  expedition  against  the  Narragansetts,  who  had 
giren  indications  of  their  favorable  disposition  to  rhilip.  The  active  co-operation  of 
that  powerful  tribe,  notwithstanding  their  treaty  in  July  and  subsequent  pacific  assur- 
ances, was  seriously  apprehended.  A  thousand  men  were  raised  by  order  of  the 
conunissionerj  of  \he  United  Colonies  for  this  important  service.  Six  companies  from 
Massachusetts,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton. 
Five  companies  from  Connecticut  were  led  by  Major  Treat.  The  two  companies 
from  Plymouth  were  under  Migor  Bradford.    Governor  Winslow  v'as  commander4n 

•  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.,  p.  203  and  204. 
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fitie^  by  appointment  from  the  commissioners.  The  preparation  and  the  march  oi 
dtts  army,  the  most  considerable  that  New  England  had  then  seen,  were  most  prompt 
and  perseyehng.  In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a 
fonmdable  foe,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  his  wilderness  retreat.  The  attack  on 
the  enemy's  fort,  December  19th,  (O.  S.,)  was  completely  successful.  .  It  was  a  coon* 
terpart  to'  the  memorable  exploit  against  the  Pequots,  forty  years  before,  by  the  men 
of  Connecticut.  A  day  of  horrible  conflagration  and  slaughter  inflicted  a  blow,  from 
which  the  Narragansett  nation  never  recovered.  Seven  hundred  of  their  fighting 
men  fell  in  the  action,  and  it  was  computed  that,  at  least,  three  hundred  more  died  of 
their  wonnds  and  from  the  hardships  which  ensued.  Such  are  the  numbers  given  by 
Hnbbard,  in  his  Narrative,  derived  from  the  confession  of  Potock,  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  afterwards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  in  Boston.  It  was  a  dear- 
bought  victory  to  the  assailants.  Five  brave  captains  were  slain  in  the  action :  Da- 
venport of  Boston,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Davenport,  distinguished  in  the  Pequot  wan 
Johnson  of  Roxbury,  Gardner  of  Salem,  Gallop  of  New  London,  and  Marshall  or 
Windsor.  Captain  Sieley*  of  Stratford  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lived  but  a  few 
days  after  the  fight.  The  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  eighty-five 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Major 
Bradford  and  Captain  Church,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upbam  of  Massachu* 
setts.  The  latter  died  of  his  wound  some  months  afterward.  J.  Gorham  of  Barnsta- 
ble, captain  of  one  of  Plymouth  Colony  companies,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
on  the  expedition.  Church  was  a  volunteer,  and,  as  he  informs  ns  in  his  narrative, 
rode  in  the  general's  guard.  He  pointedly  condemns  the  burning  the  wigwams  in  the 
San,  which  would  have  afibrded  a  comfortable  shelter  to  the  troops.  For  want  of  such 
tcoommodation,  they  were  compelled,  immediately  after  the  action,  to  perform  a  severe 
march  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  to  Wickford.  This 
march  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  wounded  men.  Many  of  them  died  on  tha 
way,  or  soon  afterwajd.  None  of  them  could  have  their  wounds  dressed  until  they 
arrived  at  head-quarters. — Davis*  Edition  of  New  England  Memorial^  432  p. 

From  this  blow,  called  the  Swamp  Fight,  the  Indians  never 
lecoveied.  They  were  not  yet,  however,  effectually  subdued. 
During  the  winter,  the  savages  continued  murdering  and  bum-* 
ing.  The  towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Groton, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly,  destroyed. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
Indian  power,  by  the  death  of  king  Philip,  who  was  killed  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  In  this  distress- 
ing war,  the  English  lost  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their 
strength;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  him- 
died  dwelling-houses  consumed. 

In  the  height  of  the  distress  of  PhiUp^s  war,  and  while  the  colony 
was  contending  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  com- 
plaints were  renewed  in  England,  which  struck  at  the  powers  of 
government.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  followed  from  time 
to  time,  until  1684,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the  charter. 
In  1686,  in  May,  a  commissioner  arrived,  appointing  a  president 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  admi- 
nistration of  government.  This  admmistration  was  short,  and 
productive  of  no  grievances.  In  December,  of  the  same  year,  Sir 
Jidmund  Andross  arrived  with  a  commission  from  king  James,  for 
the  sovemment  of  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exceptioQ 
of  Uoimecticut.    His  kind  professions  for  a  while  encoura^  the 

•  Seeley  of  New  Havaa. 
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hopes  of  the  people ;  he,  however,  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
dia  many  arbitrary  acts,  whereby  the  people  were  oppressed, 
and  himself  and  his  followers  were  enriched.  The  press  was 
restrained ;  public  thanksgiving,  without  an  order  from  the  crown, 
was  prohibited ;  fees  of  all  officers  were  increased ;  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  petition  for  new  patents  for  their  lands,  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  colony 
was  greatly  disquieted  by  these  and  other  tyrannical  proceedings, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  excited  in  proportion  to  their 
sufferings. 
In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumor  reached  Boston,  that  WilliauK 

Srince  of  Chrange,  had  invaded  England,  with  the  intention  ot 
etfironing  the  king.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  deliverance,  the 
people  rushed  to  arms,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  seized  Andross, 
Randolph,  the  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other  obnoxious  charac- 
ters, and  placed  them  in  confinement.  A  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting of  their  former  magistrates,  was  then  organized  to  admi- 
nister the  government  till  authentic  intelligence  should  be  received 
from  England.  In  a  few  weeks  tidings  arrived  that  William  and 
Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne :  they  were  immediately 
proclaimed  with  great  rejoicings.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  or  the  grant  of  a  new  char- 
ter. A  definite  answer  was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  author- 
ized to  administer  the  government  according  to  the  old  charter  till 
further  directions  were  given.  Andross  and  his  associates  were 
ordered  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1692 
by  Massachusetts,  which  added  to  her  territory  Plymouth,  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  this  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor was  in  the  crown,  and  every  freeholder  of  forty  shillings  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  every  inhabitant  of  forty  pounds  sterling  personal 
estate,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 

At  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  insti- 
gated the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York, 
were  attacked  by  different  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
shocking  barbarities  committed.  Regarding  Canada  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  their  troubles,  New  England  and  New  York  formed 
the  bold  project  of  reducing  it  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  raised  an  army,  under  General  Winthrop,  which  was 
aemt  asainst  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  duebec.  The  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1690,  the  French  so  superior  in  number,  the  weather  so 
tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  great  among  the  soldiers,  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
eztiemity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  biUa  of  eredkj 
as  a  substitute  for  money ;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
the  American  colonies. 
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In  1693,  a  mat  excitement  was  again  reyived  in  New  England 
on  account  of  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  It  com- 
menced at  this  time  in  Danyers,  then  a  part  of  Salem.  Near  the 
close  of  February,  several  children  in  this  place  began  to  act  in  a 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  manner.  Their  strange  conduct  con- 
tinuing for  several  days,  their  friends  betook  themselves  to  fasting 
and  prayer.  During  religious  exercises,  the  children  were  gene- 
rally decent  and  stiff;  but  after  service  was  ended,  they  renewed 
their  former  imaccountable  conduct  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  laboring  under  the  ''  influence  of  an  evil 
hand,  or  witchcraft."  After  a  few  days,  fliese  children  began  to 
accuse  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  bewitching  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  credited,  and  these  suspected  persons  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  From  this  time,  this  contagion  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  soon  appeared  in 
various  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk.  Persons  at 
Andover,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  were 
accused  by  their  neighbors,  and  others.  For  a  time,  those 
who  were  accused  were  persons  of  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
length  some  of  the  first  people  in  rank  and  character  were  accused 
of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  The  evil  had  now  become  awfidly 
alarmine.  Before  the  close  of  September,  nineteen  persons  were 
executed;  and  one,  (Giles  Corey,)  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing 
to  put  himself  on  a  trial  by  jury;  all  tnese  persons  died  professing 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge.  At  length  the 
magistrates  became  convinced  that  their  proceedings  had  been  rash 
and  indefensible.  A  special  court  was  held  on  the  subject,  and 
fiity  who  were  brought  to  trial  were  acquitted,  excepting  three. 
who  were  reprieved  by  the  governor.  These  events  were  foUowea 
by  a  general  release  of  all  who  were  imprisoned.  At  this  period 
the  belief  of  the  actual  existence  of  witchcraft,  prevailed  m  tho 
most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned  Baxter  pro- 
nounced the  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  "  an  obdurate  Sadducee," 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Enelish  judges, 
repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persons  accused  of  this  crime. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testi- 
mony of  many  respectable  witnesses,  many  things  took  place  at 
that  time,  which,  even  in  this  age,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harassed  by  the  savages,  ^  till  peace  took  place  between 
France  and  England.  But  in  a  few  years  war  agam  broke  out  in 
Europe,  which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  In 
February,  1704,  D^erfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
the  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister. 
and  his  family.  In  1707,  Maissachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  ana 
Rhode  Island,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.    In  1710,  New 
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England,  assisted  by  the  mother  countiy,  with  a  fleet,  suoceoded 
in  reducing  the  place ;  and  its  name,  in  honor  of  queen  Anne, 
was  chan^  to  Annapolis.  This  success  encouraged  the  com- 
mander, General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  propose  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in  June. 
1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  ana 
forty  transports,  with  an  army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July. 
At  Uie  same  time.  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albanv,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  lana.  When 
the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  wea- 
ther became  tempestuous  and  foggy.  Nine  of  the  transports  were* 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to 
England,  and  the  New  England  troops  returned  to  their  homes. 
Nicholson,  having  learned  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713,  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Utrecht, 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and  difficulties 
took  place  between  the  royal  governors  sent  from  England  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  These  disturbances  continued,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamities.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  siUTered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted 
out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America ;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  cost 
the  French  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reducing  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  its  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  tmder  the  command  of  Greu.  Pep- 

SvreU^  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
e  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  the 
1st  of  May,  1746,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  fourteen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  their  cannons  and  mortars  through  a  swamp  two 
miles  in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so 
much  vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
France,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonies,  the  next  sum- 
mer sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
recover  Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England.  But  an  uncommon  succession  of  dis- 
asters, which  the  pious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.    Thu 
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French  fleet  was  delayed  and  damaged  by  storms  :  some  of  the 
ships  were  lost,  and  a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  among  the 
troops,  and  the  two  adnurals  killed  themselves  through  chagrui 
OD  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  war  at  this  period  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  all  pri- 
soners on  each  side  were  to  be  restored  without  ransom,  and  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war  were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace, 
before  they  were  again  thrown  into  anxiety  and  distress  by  ano- 
ther war  against  France.  The  war  actually  commenced  in  1754, 
though  not  formally  declared  till  May,  1756.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  preparations  were  mcde  by  the  colonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  were  planned : — one 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  second  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio;  a  third  against  Crown  Point;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gen. 
Monckton  and  Gen.  Winslow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chignecto,  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy.  After  being  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  British 
troops,  they  proceeded  against  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren- 
dered, after  a  siege  of  four  days.  Other  forts  were  taken,  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  entirely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Canada  should  derive  no  assistance  from  this  territory,  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the 
country,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies.  One  thousand 
of  these  proscribed  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts, 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  Fran<^e.  The  expedition 
against  Niagara  was  committed  to  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  season,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  before  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  universal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
generally  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  ail  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  were 
oeded  to  the  British  crown. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  parhament  formed  a  plan 
for  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  or 
parchment,  used  in  America,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
tmstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  This  act,  called  the 
Sttw^  Actj  received  the  royal  assent  March  22d,  1765.  When  the 
news  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  the  people  everywhere 
manifested  alarm  and  a  determination  to  resist  its  execution,    llie 
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assembly  of  Virginia  first  declared  its  opposition  to  the  act  by  a 
number  of  spirited  resolves :  but  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in 
this  important  crisis,  and  maintained  it  in  every  stage  of  the  sub- 
sequent revolution.  In  Boston,  the  populace,  in  some  instances, 
demolished  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  the  British  measures,  and 
in  various  ways  manifested  the  public  indignation.  To  render 
the  opposition  complete,  the  merchants  associated,  and  agreed  to  a 
resolution  not  to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  stamp  law  should  be  repealed.  To  give  efficacy  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  act,  Massachusetts  proposed  a  meeting  of  deputies 
from  the  several  colonies,  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  October, 
1765.  Deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met,  agreed  on  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  and  grievances,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a 
memorial  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  spirited  opposi- 
tion, seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  friends  of 
America,  produced  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1766. 

The  British  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the  stamp  act, 
still  persisted  in  their  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from  America; 
and,  in  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  glass,  point- 
ers' colors,  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies.  These 
duties  were  small,  but  the  colonists  objected  to  the  principle,  rather 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  remonstrated  against  the  act. 
A  second  association  was  formed  for  suspending  the  importation  on 
all  goods  on  which  duties  were  charged.  These  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  a  circular  letter 
from  Boston  had  its  influence  in  giving  concert  and  consistency  to 
the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  op- 
position, supported  by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  procured  the 
abolition  of  all  the  duties,  except  of  three  pence  on  every  pound  of 
tea.  The  British  ministry,  finding  mild  efforts  to  be  unavailing  in 
establishing  their  authority  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue,  sent 
four  regiments  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants 
and  enforce  the  obnoxious  orders  of  parliament. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  reducing  Massachusetts 
to  obedience,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  people  were  abridg- 
ed, and  the  officers  of  government  were  made  dependent  on  the 
crown  for  their  appointment  and  salaries.  By  another  act,  persons 
indicted  for  murder  or  other  capital  offences  might,  if  the  governor 
should  think  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  colony,  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried.  In  1774,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  punish  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  passed  an  act  to  shut  the  port  of 
Boston  and  restrain  all  intercourse  with  the  town  by  water.  The 
government  and  public  offices  were  removed  to  Salem.  But  this 
miserable  proceeding  had  no  effect  but  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  all 
concerned.  In  May,  1774,  Gen.  Gage  arrived  in  Boston,  with  the 
commission  of  eovemor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  rorcea    He  smnmoned  the  assembly  to  convene  at 
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atlon;  but,  <m  further  reflection,  countermanded  the  summons. 
The  counter  order,  however,  was  deemed  illegal,,  and  the  ^members 
conrened.  The  govemor  not  meeting  them,  they  organized  them- 
aelres  into  a  provincial  congress,  which  formed  a  plan  of  defence. 
appointed  general  officers,  and  took  measures  to  collect  supplies  and 
military  stores  at  Concord  and  Worcester. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  short  adjournment,  again 
met,  and  determined  to  raise  twelve  thousand  men,  sent  agents  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  and  requested  their  co-operation.  The 
New  EIngland  colonies  accordingly  sent  on  their  committees,  who 
met  and  agreed  on  a  pls^n  of  operations.  At  the  same  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  the  several  colonies 
should  meet  in  a  general  congress.  This  body  met  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1774,  and  approved  of  the  opposition  made  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  stated  their  resolution  to  support  her  in  her  opposition. 
They  published  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  one  of 
which  was  an  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  When  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Americans  were  laid  before  parliament,  that  body 
declar^  that  rebellion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  accordingly  besought  his  majesty  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  legislature.  From  this  time  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  both  pattiej^  prepared  for  the  conflict. 

The  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  fii  Massachusetts,  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  about  a  year  she 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  struggle.  On  July  .2d,  1775,  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
American  army  encamped  at  that  place.  He  introduced  military 
order,  and,  with  about  20,000  men,  besieged  the  town  of  Boston. 
Batteries  were  erected  on  Dorchester  heights,  which  greatly 
annoyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  assault  On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  this  time,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  except- 
ing some  islands,  remained  free  from  actual  invasion. 

In  1780,  the  present  constitution  of  government  of  the  Common^ 
weaM  of  MassachuseUs  went  into  operation :  it  was  formed  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  governor,  and  held  the  office 
by  annual  election  till  17B6.  The  year  1786  is  rendered  memo- 
rable for  SAay^s  Rebellion.  This  insurrection  was  caused  chiefly 
by  the  oppressive  debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war 
by  individuals  and  corporations  throughout  the  state,  and  by  tb» 
state  itself.  After  the  insurgents  had  held  conventions,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  several  counties,  and 
collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  thus  greatly  alarmed  the 
gmremmem  and  agitated  the  community,  they  were  entirely  pql 
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down,  and  dispersed  by  the  state  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Shepherd  and  Gen.  Lincoln. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1788,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  and 
the  state  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
the  first  President.  The  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessels 
in  1808,  and  other  commercial  restrictions,  together  with  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  bore  with  severity  upon  the  extensive 
commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
state  till  1820,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  a  portion  of  its  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  war,  and  the  acts  of  the 
national  government  during  its  continuance,  were  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Confederacy.  The  spirit  of  her  institutions 
has  been  transfused  into  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  she  may 
justly  elaim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  this  Union. 
During  the  ^reat  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  stood 
foremost:  the  powerfuiand  efficient  efibrts  of  her  patriots  and 
statesmen,  stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  history ;  and 
the  mouldering  bones  of  hex  sons,  whitening  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution  show  \et  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 


^:.'r   '  .    \.  .  j-i*-*-«ate 


This  county* is.  l3)l^^^a^ternmost  land  in  Massachusetts,  compre- 
bending  the  .libAle  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so  named  from 
the  large  nuinhffit  of  codfish  taken  near  it  by  one  of  its  first  discov- 
erers. It  wa9i9»(;>»rporated  in  1685.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula 
is  that  of  a  jnan's  arm  bent  inwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist; 
its  whole  length  is  65  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five. 
The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  the  whole  mass,  is 
a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand ;  above  this,  is  a  thin  layer  of  coarser 
white  sand ;  and  above  this  another  layer  of  soil,  gradually  declin- 
ing firom  Barnstable  to  Truro,  wbpre  it  vanishes.  In  many  parts 
of  the  county  the  traveller,  while  vowing  the  wide  wastes  of  sand, 
is  fi>rcibly  reminded  of  descriptions  given  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  in  as  comfortable  and  even  thrifty  circumstances 
as  in  almost  any  sectj^Q  of  this  country*  The  inhabitants  generally 
derive  their  subsist^n/Ke  from  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,* 
and  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  bom  on 
the  Cape,  that  in  one  sense  '^  their  home  is  on  the  ocean,^^  and  when 
with  their  families  they  are  only  on  a  visit,  and  to  a  great  extent 

*  A  very  general  prejndioe  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  living  in  the 
interior  a^amst  the  mhabitants  of  the  Cape ;  this  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  sem- 
men.  as  a  class,  have  been  considered  as  more  addicted  to  vice  than  many  others.  Hiis 
9fimaDf  as  iur  as  it  mgaidi  the  fahahimnts  of  this  cd^n^,  is  enoiieans ;  and  i|  may 
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are  dependent  on  Boston  and  other  places  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  meats  and  bread  stuffs.  The  county  has  but  little  wood, 
but  it  is  well  stored  with  peat.  The  manufacture  of  salt  receives 
great  attention ;  about  two  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  for  this 
purpose.  The  tonnage  of  Barnstable  district  is  28,153  tons.  Pop- 
ulation 31,109.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns. 

Barnstable,  Eastham,  Orleans,  Wellfleet, 

Brewster,  Falmouth,  Provincetown,     Yarmouth. 

Chatham,  Harwich,  Sandwich, 

Dennis,  Marshpee,  Truro, 


BARNSTABLE. 


Bahnstable  is  the  county  town  of  Barnstable  county,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  It  was  incorporated  September  3d,  1639.  There  is 
no  particular  account  to  be  foimd  of  the  first  settlement  of  this 
town.  Probably  there  was  none  made  much  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, as  but  two  persons  are  named  in  the  original  grant.  '*  The 
Ltidian  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Mattackeese,  MaU 
tacheest,  or  MaMacheeset  Probably  they  are  all  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  to  a  tract  of  land  which  included 
Yarmouth,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  for  in  the  grant  of  Yarmouth 
that  place  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mattacherset  The  church 
at  Scituate  being  in  a  broken  condition,  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop  of 
that  place  removed  with  part  of  the  church  to  Barnstable,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1639,  the  same  year  the  town  was  granted  by  the  Old  Colony. 
It  appears  from  the  records  which  have  been  preserved,  that  all  the 
south  side  of  the  town  was  amicably  purchased  of  Wianno,  and 
several  other  sachems,  about  1650.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  north  part  was  likewise  purchased  of  the  natives,  although 
no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town  of  Barnstable  extends  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  here  from  five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  its  soil  is  better 
th€m  most  towns  on  the  Cape.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places  rocky.  There  is  a  line 
of  hills  extending  east  and  west  through  the  'whole  length  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
and  marshes  on  the  north  side.  South  of  this- ridge  the  land  is 
generally  level  to  the  sea.  Barnstable  harbor  is  formed  by  a  neck 
of  land  (called  Sandy  Neck)  which  projects  from  the  Sandwich 
line  on  the  north  shore,  and  runs  ealst  almost  the  whole  length  of 
tibe  town.  The  neck  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  harbor  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long.  The  tide  rises  in  it  from  10  to 
14  feet    There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  which  pre- 

be  aafely  stated,  that  in  no  part  of  the  state  are  thepeople  more  moral,  or  the  insti- 
tmioos  of  morality  and  rehgion  more  regarded.    The  inhabitants  of  ^e  Cape  an 
literaUr  more  purely  the  descendants  of  the  << pilgrim  Others"  than  any  others  m  any 
pan  of  tha  stale,  as  very  &w  foreign  emigrants  ha^e  settled  among  them. 
5 
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Tent^  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships.    The  principal  village  is 
situated  in  the  north-east  section  of  the  town,  on  the  main  road. 


North  wesUm  vuw  of  the  BamstabU  Court-House,  and  other  bmldwgt. 


The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Barnstable  court-housei 

gecently  erected)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.    The 
nitarian*  church  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing  on  elevated 
ground.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  village. 

Hyannis  is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  contains 
two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Universalist,  and  is  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Barnstable  court-house,  twenty-four  from  Falmouth,  and 
thirty  from  Nantucket.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  by  an  expensive 
breakwater,  now  constructing  by  the  United  States  government, 
will  become  safe  from  all  winds  for  all  classes  of  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  sound  and  passing  round  the  Cape.  OysterviUe  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  containing  one  or  two 
churches  and  a  postofficc.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  small 
villages,  one  called  Centerville,  (formerly  called  by  the  Indian  name 
Chefuaket,)  the  other  Cotuit^  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  four 
miles  southerly  from  the  court-house.  There  are  in  the  town  ei^ht 
houses  of  worship,  two  Orthodox,  one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  for  various  denominations. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1779 :  it 
then  sold  for  six  dollars  a  bushel.  In  1837,  there  were  27,126 
bushels  of  salt  made  in  the  town.  There  are  numerous  ponds  and 
extensive  salt  marshes.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  fisliing 
vessels  and  coasting  vessels  belong  to  this  town.  Population  4,01  i^ 
Distance  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from  Plymouth,  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
Ion,  and  466  miles  from  Wadiington. 
The  Rev.^John  Lothrop  was  the  first  minister  in  this  town^  as 
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has  been  stated ;  his  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who 
was  ordained  in  1663;  the  iiiext  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  who 
was  ordained  in  1683 :  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,. who  was  ordained  in  1712,  and  died  in  1769.  When 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  precincts,  in  1719,  Mr.  Russell, 
then  minister,  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  chose  the  west  precinct, 
comm(»xly  called  Great  Marshes,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1725,  the  church  in  the  east  precinct  was  gathered,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene  was  ordained.  Mr.  Greene  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Timothy  Billiard  in  1771,. who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Metlen  Jr.  in  1783.  In  the  west  church,  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw  in  1760. 

It  has  been  stated  "the  West  Barnstable  church  is  ihejirse  inde- 
pendent Congregational  church  of  that  name  in  the  world."  It  was 
organized  in  1616,  in  England,  principally  through  tiie  instnunen- 
fality  of  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  who  was  chosen  and  constituted  its 
first  pastor. 

''The  fonndatioii  of  this  church  was  laid  iu  the  foUowing  manner :  After  solemn 
ftsting  end  prayer,  each  madeopen  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then, 
ttanding  up  together,  they  joined  hands  and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  iu 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  ordinances,  &c.  On 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  persecution  with  which  this  church  was  assailed,  their 
pastor  continued  with  them  6nly  eight  years,  and  then  fled  to  Virginia,  in  this  country, 
where  he  soon  afler  died.  The  church  then  chose  as  their  second  pastor  Rev.  John 
XiOthrop,  from  whom  descended  ^most  of  the  numerous  families  of  this  name  scat- 
tered through  onr  country.  In  1632  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  little  band  to  whom  he  mi- 
nistered, when  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  building,  were  surprised  by  their 
persecutors,  and  only  18  of  their  number  escaped,  while  42  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  Al\er  being  confined  for  two  years,  all  were  released  upon  bail,  ex* 
eepCin|^  Mr.  Lothrop,  for  whom  no  favor  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time  his 
wife  died,  and  his  children  left  in  needy  and  distressed  circumstances.  At  length  Mr. 
L^  cm  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  obtained  his  freedom.  In  1634,  with  34  of 
his  church  and  congregation — all  he  could  collect — ^he  came  to  New  England  and  set* 
tied  in  Scituate.  At  that  time  the  churches  at  Plymouth,  Duxburv  and  Marsh* 
field  were  all  that  existed  in  the  country.  In  1639,  with  a  majority  of  his  people  and 
twenty4wo  male  members  of  his  church,  he  removed  to  Barnstable  and  commenced 
its  settlement." 

"  A  large  rock  is  said  to  lie  near  the  place,  around  which  this  colony  used  to  transact 
their  civil  business  and  hold  their  public  religious  meetinf^.  On  that  venerable  and 
oonsecraled  rock  is  believed  lo  have  been  pretu^ed  the  first  gospel  sermon  in  this  town : 
knd  here  the  ordinances  were  first  administered.  #♦•*#♦♦♦*• 
The  first  public  house  of  worship,. it  is  supposed,  was  built  soon  after  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  near  the  consecrated  rock.  This  rock  may  be  now  seen  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road  between  west  and  east  parishes."  ♦  *  *  ♦  "  It  is  a  fact 
probably  known  to  but  few  in  this  country,  that  the  first  Btqftist  church  in  England 
voder  that  name  sprung  up  in  the  original  Congregational  church  of  West  Barnstable  ! 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pratt,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
church,  before  they  left  England,  and  probably  before  Mir.  L.*s  imprisonment  in  1632, 
bnmght  a  child  to  be  r^aitized.  A  few  of  the  church  insisted  on  having  it  done,  as- 
sicning  as  a  reason,  their  belief  that  the  infant  baptism  of  the  child  was  not  valid ;  but 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  a  lai^  majority  voted  against  the  innovation.  Upon  this^ 
some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  a  few  others  who  had  become  dissatisfied  about  infant 
baptism,  requested  to  be  dismissed,  that  they  might  organize  a  separate  church.  They 
were  accordingly  dismissed ;  and  they  chose  Mr.  Jacie  as  their  minister.  These  two 
churches  were  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  continued  to  commune  together 
•t  the  table  of  their  common  Lord." — Boston  Recorder^  Jan,  26, 1838. 

James  Otis,  a distinguishedpatriot  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
this  town,  (West  Barnstable)  Feb.  5th  1725,  and  graduated  at  Har« 
rard  college  in  1743. 
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After  panning  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridley,  the  first  lawyer  and  civilian 
of  his  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  at  Plymoath.  In  about  two 
years  he  removed  from  this  town  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  talents,,  that  his  senrices  were  re<iuired  in  the  most  important  causes. 
In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  by  pleading  against  the  writs  of  assistance,  which  the 
officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  His  anta* 
gonist  was  Mr.  Gridley.  He  was  in  this  or  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of  jthe 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  arguments^  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  gave  him  a 
most  commanding  influence.  When  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Bntain  were  ad- 
vanced, he  warmly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first  champion  of 
American  freedom  who  had  the  courage  to  affix  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood 
forth  against  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress 
which  was  held  at  New  York  in  1765,  in  which  year  his  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Vin« 
dicated,  a  pamphlet,  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  master- 
piece  both  of  |;ood  writing  and  of  argument,  was  published  in  London.  For  the  bold- 
ness of  his  opmions  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest ;  yet  he  continued  to  support  the 
rights  of  hLs  fellow-citizens.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  advocate  in  1767,  and 
renounced  all  employment  under  an  ailministration  which  had  encroached  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  warm  passions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  un^arded 
epithets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  advantage,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  Being  vilified  in  the  public  papers,  he  in  return  published  some 
severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  others  of  the 
ministerial  party.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  September, 
1769,  he  met  Mr.  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  corotpissioners,  }n  a  public  room,  and  an 
afiray  followed,  in*  which  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  young  gentleman,  who  interposed  in  his  defence,  covered  ynlh  wounds.  The  wounds 
were  not  mortal,  but  his  usefulness  was  destroyed,  for  his  reason  was  shaken  from  its 
throne,  and  the  great  man  in  ruins  lived  several  years,  the  grief  of  his  friends'.  In  an 
interval  of  reason  he  forgave  the  men  who  had  done  him  an  irreparable  injury,  and 
relinquished  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
by  a  civil  process  adjudged  to  pay,  on  his  signing  a  humble  acknowledgment.  He 
lived  to  see,  but  not  fully  to  enjoy,  the  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards 
which  his  effi)rts  had  greatly  contributed.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1783, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was 
struck  by  a  fla.sh  of  lightning ;  his  soul  was  instantly  liberated  from  its  shattered  tene- 
ment, and  sent  into  eternity.  President  Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  wrote 
respecting  him,  "  It  was  with  very  afflicting  sentiments  I  learned  the  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  my  worthy  master.  Extraordinary  in  death  as  in  life,  he  has  left  a  character 
that  will  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  American  revolution  remains ;  whose 
foundation  he  laid  with  an  energy,  and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other 
man  possessed."  He  was  highly  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learnin|^, 
and  no  American,  perhaps,  had  possessed  more  extensive  information.  Besides  his 
legal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  a  complete  master  of  classical  literature.  He 
published  Rudiments  of  ^atin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Power 
of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition,  12mo,  1760.  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  Vindication  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  1762 ;  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  Asserted,  1764;  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  1765. — AUen*i 
Biog,  Dictionary. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
town,  .  * 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  the  worthy  pastOT  of  this  church.  As  a 
gentleman,  a  friend,  a  Christian,  and  minister,  his  character  was  greatly  distinguished. 
Bis  natural  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  much  improved  by  study  and  application. 
In  human  and  sacred  literature  he  greatly  excelled.  His  principles  were  evangelical 
and  candid.  In  prayer  and  preaching  his  gifts  were  generally  and  justly  admired. 
Temperance,  purity,  prudence,  benevolence,  resignation,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service,  adorned  his  character.  His  mind  was  sedate,  his 
temper  placid,  his  afiections  and  passions  regulated  by  reason  and  religion  ;  his  man- 
ner courteous,  generous,  and  hospitable :  his  conversation  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
serious ;  a  dutiful  son,  an  afiectionate  husband,  and  a  tender  parent :  a  sincere  friend 
and  faithfiil  minister ;  greatly,  and  to  the  last,  betoved  and  honored  by  his  people. 


BBBWSTER. 
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«*M*i  at  Boston,  21  Jane,  O.  S.  1704 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1720 :  ordained 
12  May,  0.  S.  1725  ;  departed  this  life,  in  assured  hope  of  a  better,  4  October,  N.  S., 
1770,  in  the  70  year  of  his  age,  and  46  of  his  ministry. 

Think  what  the  Christian  minister  should  be, 
You've  then  his  character,  for  such  was  he. 


Rev.  Oakes  Shan,  bom  at  Bridgewater,  1736,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1758. 
ordained  in  this  place  1760,  died  1 1th  February,  1807.  Benevolepcc,  affection,  ana 
sincerity  characterize* I  and  endeared  him  in  all  the  relations'  of  social  life.  With 
unaffected  piety  and  zeal,  with  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelity,  he  discharged  the 
various  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and 
talents,  to  prolong  the  influence  of  his  character,  and  to  testify  their  respect  for  his 
y,  this  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  a  bereaved  and  affectionate  people. 


BREWSTER. 
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SotUh-tastem  view  of  Brewster y  {central  part), 

Brewster,  formerly  the  first  or  North  parish  o£  Harwich,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Bretoster,  in  honora- 
ble remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distinguished  for  his  virtues 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  .The  first  church 
gathered  here  Oct.  16, 1700,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained 
their  pastor  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1755,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster.  Mr.  Dunster  died  in  1791,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Simkins,  who  was  ordained  the  same 
year.  The  fiirst  meeting-house  built  in  this  place  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  north  shore. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brewster, 
showing  the  Congregational  church,  town-house,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  about  ninety  dwell- 
ing-houses within  a  mile  from  the  Congregati1)nal  church  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  are  two  other 
churches  in  the  village,  one  for  Baptists,  the  other  for  Universalists ; 
a  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  factory  village  is  situated  about  two  miles  westward  of  this 
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place;  it  contains  a  cotton  and  Boveral  other  mills,  and,  what  i« 
unusual  on  the  Cape,  are  moved  by  water. 

This  town  holds  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  being  about  36  miles  from  Provincetown  at  the  lower 
or  north  end,  and  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  face  of  the  township  is  diversified  by  a  mixture  of 
hilly  and  level  land.  On  some  of  these  elevations  over  which  the 
county  road  passes,  the  traveller  has  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  northward  he  can  discern  the 
buildings  in  Eastham  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro  is  discernible,  by  the  naked  eye,  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  upwards  on  the  county  road. 
North  of  the  county  road  and  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  is  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town,  the  soil  may  be  considered  in  this 
region  as  good  land ;  the  other  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  This  town  has  6  or  8  fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  and 
does  something  at  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  number  of 
ship^-masters  (in  common  with  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod)  sailing  to 
foreign  ports  belong  here.  From  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  is  produced,  on  which  are  a  cotton 
mill,  carding  mill,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
Population  1,634.  Distance  easterly  from  Barnstable  16  miles,  6 
northerly  from  Chatham,  and  from  Boston,  by  water,  twenty-three 
leagues. 

CHATHAM. 

The  Indian  name  for  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  Monnamoiet 
or  Monamoy.  In  1665  William  Nickerson  bought  of  the  sachem 
of  Monamoy  a  tract  of  land  ueaur  PotanvrruupaUy  bounded  east  by 
the  Great  Harbor.  Nickerson  also  made  other  purchases  of  the 
natives  of  lands  iil  the  vicinity  at  various  times.  In  1665,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  John  Freeman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  their  partners, 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  court  the  grant  of  a  right  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  land  at  Monnamoit  and  places  adjacent. 
This  interfered  with  the  property  of  Nickerson,  who  had  made 
several  of  his  purchases  without  authority  from  the  court,  which 
was  necessary  to  make  his  title  valid.  Hinckley  and  his  associates, 
however,  in  1672,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  Nick- 
erson their  grant,  which  made  his  title  good,  and  was  confirmed  to 
liis  heirs  by  the  legislature.  The  settlement  of  the  village,  or  dis- 
trict of  Monamoy,  appears  to  have  been  made  not  long  after  the 
imrchase  was  made.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the 
egislature,  by  the  name  of  Chatham,  in  1712.  In  1720  the  church 
was  first  gathered,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Lord  ordained ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  in  1749.  Mr.  Emery  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Roby,  who  was  ordained  in  1783,  and 
dismissed  by  his  request  in  1796;  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  wan 
ordained  the  next  year. 
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The  township  consists  of  sand  hills  and  ridges,  with  narrow  val- 
leys, small  depressions,  ponds  and  swamps  between  them.  The 
soil  is  rather  tetter  than  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape. 
Chreat  HUlj  in  this  town,  is  the  first  land  made  by  seamen  coming 
on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  from  this  place  Nantucket  is  some- 
times seen.  There  are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Orthodox,  1  Uni- 
versalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


'  North-western  view  in  Chatham, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  village  in 
Chatham,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  ancient  burying-ground,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  Immediately  beyond  the  monuments  is 
seen  one  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  ponds  in  this  town.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  thirty  in  number.  By  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  these  ponds,  containing  an  article  so  necessary  to 
life,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Cape.  The  Old  Harbor 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  two  light-houses  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  at  this  place  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
one  represented,  but  the  houses  are  larger.  Chatham  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  .wealthiest  towns  in  the  county.  A*  large  amount  of 
shipping  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  other  places.  Forty  years 
ago,  large  ships  used  to  come  into  the  harbor;  but  it  now  has 
become  so  injured  by  the  sand  bar  which  has  been  making,  that 
only  small  craft  enter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  sea-faring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  22 
vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery:  15,600 
ouintals  of  cod-fish  were  caught,  valued  at  $46,600.  Twelve  hun- 
ared  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $9,600,  were  taken.  There 
were  80  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  27,400 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,220,  were  made.  The  central  part  of  the 
town  is  about  22  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable  court-house,  and 
40  to  Provincetown.    Population  2,271. 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  description  of  Chatham  pubf- 
lished  in  1802,  shows  the  ''bill  of  fare"  ot  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period. 

^  Food  esB  80  easily  be  procured,  either  on  the  shores  or  in  the  sea,  that,  with  the 
pvAt  which  arises  from  their  voysKes,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  they  Iftbor  veij 
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hard,  the  people  are  enabled  to  cover  their  tables  well  with  provisions.  A  break- 
fast  among  the  inhabitants,  and  even  among  those  who  are  called  the  poorest,  for 
there  are  noAe  which  may  be  called  really  poor,  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  brown  bread, 
generally  with  batter,  sometimes  without,  and  salt  or  fresh  fish,  fried  or  broiled.  A 
dinner  affords  one  or  more  of  the  following  dishes :  roots  and  herbs ;  salted  bee^  or 
pork  boiled ;  fresh  butcher's  meat  not  more  than  twelve  times  a  year ;  wild  fowl 
frequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter ;  fresh  fish  boiled  or  fried  with  pork ;  shell* 
fish ;  salt  fish  boiled ;  Indian  pudding ;  pork  baked  with  beans.  Tea  or  cofifee  also 
frequently  constitutes  part  of  tne  dinner,  A  supper  consists  of  tea  or  cofiee,  and  fish, 
as  at  breakfast ;  cheese,  cakes  made  of  flour,  gingerbread,  and  pies  of  several  sorts. 
This  bill  of  fare  will  serve,  with  little  variation,  for  all  the  fishing  towns  in  the  county. 
In  many  families  there  is  no  difierence  between  the  breakfast  and  supper  ;  cheese, 
cakes,  and  pies  being  common  at  the  one  as  at  the  other.' 


DENNIS. 


This  town  was  formerly  the  eastern  part  of  Yarmouth.  It  wai 
set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  in  that  town  in  1721 ;  and  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town  in  1793.  The  church  was  gathered,  and  the 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis,  was  ordained,  in  1727.  Mr.  Den- 
nis died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
was  ordained  in  1764.  The  mhabitants  have  manifested  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Dennis,  their  first  minister,  by  naming  the  town 
after  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few.  small  spots, 
is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Scar  go  Hill,  in  the  north  part  df  the 
township,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the  first  which 
is  made  by  seamen  when  approaching  the  south  shore. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  "  vessels  employed  m  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery,  18;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,037;  codfish  caught,  9,141 
quintals;  value  of  the  same,  $25,137;  mackerel  caught,  4,684 
barrels ;  value  of  the  same,  $25,762 ;  salt  used,  16,691  bushels : 
hands  employed,  247;  capital  invested,  $29,682."  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  more  navigation  owned  in  Dennis,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  county ;  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  owned  on  the 
south  side.  North  Dennis,  on  the  north  side,  was  first  settled,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  south  side  has  become  much  the 
largest  There  are  two  organized  societies  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
one  Methodist  and  one  Congregationalist.  The  Congregationalist 
society  was  organized  with  twenty  members,  in  1817,  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sanford,  the  present  pastor.  Distance, 
8  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable,  and  by  water  about  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston.    Population  2,750. 

About  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  500  barrels  of  Epsom  salts,  are 
annually  made  in  this  town.  The  first  salt  produced  by  solar  eva^ 
poration  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Capt.  John 
Sears,  of  this  place,  in  1776.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
many  persons  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  making  salt.  The  process  consisted  in  evapo- 
rating sea  water  firom  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
great 
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The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  th^  salt  vats  which  are  so 
Qumerous  on  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  perceived  the  covers  or  roofs 
of  two  of  these  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  or  crane.  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1800,  says,  **  A  Mr.  Kelly,  hav- 
ing professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent,  abovit  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt-works  on  the  plan  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion.    Vats,  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  20  feet 
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square,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine  planks,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight 
These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  or  that  next 
to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water  room ;  the  second,  the  pickle  room : 
the  third,  the  lime  room;  and  the  fourth,  the  saltroonx.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  except  the  first,  is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  water  flows  readily  from  it  to  another,  in  the 
order  specified.  The  water  room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a 
pump  furnished  with  vans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here 
It  continues  until  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle 
room,  and  thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime, 
with  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  in  the 
lime  room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  from  70  to  75  pounds  a 
bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the  warm  season. 
After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water  is  suf- 
fered to  freeze.  In  this  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good.  The  residuum 
is  a  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  marine  salt,  like 
that  already  described.  To  shelter  the  vats  from  the  dews  and 
rains,  each  is  furnished  with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover 
it  entirely.  The  roofs  of  two  vats  are  connect^  by  a  beam  turn- 
ing upon  an  upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
easily  on  this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years. 
To  cover  and  uncover  them,  is  all  the  ordinary  labor.'' 
6 
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The  original  Indian  name  of  Eastham  was  Nausei,  After  being 
purchased  from  the  natives,  it  was  granted  by  the  court  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth,  in  1644.  This  included  the  present  town- 
ships of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  and  Orleans.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Thomas  Prince,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias 
Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Bangs: 
these  persons  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  The  settlement  commenced  the  year 
(1644)  the  grant  was  made,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1646.  A  church  was  gathered  soon  after  their  arrival,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  not  sufficiently  huraerou?  to  support  a  minister 
till  1672,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  of  Milford,  Qon.  was  ordained. 


Andent  Pear  Tree  in  Eastham. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kenny,  twenty-one  miles  from 
'  Barnstable  court-house.  It  was  brought  from  England  by 
Thomas  Prince,  for  many  years  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
Governor  Prince  removed  from  Duxbury  to  EasUiam  in  16 10  or 
1645,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that 
this  tree,  planted  by  him,  is  now  probably  about  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  fruit  is  small,  but 
excellent;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  yields  annually,  upon  an  average, 
fifteen  bushels  of  fruit.  Governor  Prince's  house  stood  about 
thirty  or  forty  rods  eastward  of  this  place.  Mr.  Treat,  the  first 
minister,  Uved  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  The 
house  seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
as  a  garrison  house. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 
In  an  account  given  of  the  town  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  "On  the 
west  side,  a  beach  extends  to  Great  Pond,  where  it  stretches 
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the  township  ahnost  to  Town  Cove.  This  barren  trac% 
which  does  not  now  con^tain  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould,  for- 
merly produced  wheat.  The  soil,  however,  was  light.  The  sand, 
in  some  places,  lodging  against  the  beach  grass,  has  been  raised 
into  hills  fifty  feet  high,  where  fwenty>-five  years  ago  no  hills 
existed.  In  others,  it  has  filled  up  small  valleys, and  swamps. 
Where  a  strong'-rooted  bush  stood,  the  appearance  is  singular :'  a 
mas^  of  earth  and  sand  adheres  to  it,  resembling  &  small  tower. 
In  several  places,  rocks  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
soil  are  disclosed,  and,  being  lashed  by  the  sand,  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  look  as  if  they  were  recently  dug  from  a 
quarry."  There  are  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Con- 
gregational. Population  1,059.  Distance,  twenty-three  miles 
north-easterly  from  Barnstable,  and,  in  a  straight  line,  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fifty-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  produced  22,370  bushels; 
thirteen  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  1,200 
quintals  of  cod-fish  and  4,550  barrels  ofmackerel  were  caught. 

Mr.  Treat,  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  was  distinguished  for 
his  evangelical  zeal  and  labors,  not  only  among  his  own  people, 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity ;  and  he  was  the 
instrument  of  converting  many  of  them  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  learnt  their  language,  add  once  a  month  preached  in  their 
Tillages,  visited  them  at  their  wigwams,  and,  by  his  kindness 
and  afiability,  won  their  afiections :  they  venerated  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  their  father.  In  1693,  Mr.  Treat  states 
that  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the  township  under  his 
care.  These  Indians  had  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice  and 
four  schoolmasters.  They  also  had  of  their  own  people  six 
magistrates,  who  regulated  their  civil  affairs;  they  held  stated 
courts  and  punished  criminals.    There  were  five  hundred  adult 

Ksons  in  the  villages,  all  of  whom  attended  public  worship. 
t  notwithstanding  ev^ry  exertion  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  they  wasted  away  by  fatal  diseases  and  other  causes,  so 
that  in  1764  they  were  reduced  to  four  individuals  only.  Mr. 
Treat,  having  passed  near  half  a  century  of  most  active  labor, 
died  soon  after  the  remarkable  storm,  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  New  England  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Snow,  in  February, 
1717.  TTie  wind  blew  with  violence;  and  whilst  the  grounds 
about  his  house  were  left  entirely  bare,  the  snow  was  heaped  up 
in  the  road  to  an  uncommon  height.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
making  a  path.  His  body  was  therefore  kept  several  days,  till  an 
arch  could  be  dug,  through  which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave ;  the 
Indians,  at  their  earnest  request,  being  permitted  in  turn  to  carry 
the  corpse,  and  thus  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  second  minister  of  Eastham 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  ordained  here  in  1718 ;  the  next  year,  the  church 
being  divided  into  two.  Mr.  Osbom  removed  into  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  was  ordained  pastor  of 
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die  church  that  remained.  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1746,  and  was  sac* 
ceeded  by  Rev.  EVlward  Cheever,  who  was  ordained  in  1751. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philander  Shaw,  who  was 
ordained  in  1795. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Treat, 
the  first  minister. 

Here  lyes  interred  ye  body  of  ye  late  learned  and  Revd.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  y«  pious 
and  faithful  yasior  of  this  church,  who,  aAer  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  for 
yt  space  of  45  years,  6c  a  laborious  travel  for  ye  souls  of  y«  Indian  nativs,  fell  asleep 
u  Ckriit,  March  y«  IS,  1716-17;  in  ye  69  year  of  his  age. 


FALMOUTH. 


This  town,  forming  the  south- western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  was  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shireick 
labored  in  this  place  as  a  minister  previous  to  1700.  Rev.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  minister.  He 
died  in  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall.  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Zebulon  Butler,  who  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  dismissed  in 
1778.  The  next  minister.  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  was  ordained  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1789.  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln  was.  ordained  in 
1790  and  dismissed  in  1823.  His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1824,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Josiah  Bent,  who  was  installed  in  1834,  and  dis- 
missed in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  who 
was  installed  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Palmoutjh  was  organized  m  1810,  and  the  one  in  North  Falmouth 
in  1833. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  by  Vineyard  Sound.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  is  continued 
from  Sandwich,  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the  township,  near  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  terminates  at  "  WoocPs  Hole^^^  a  harbor  at  the 
south-western  point  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  this 
towtiship  is  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  superior  in 
quality  to  the  light  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  An 
extensive  pine  forest  is  situated  between  the  villages  of  Falmouth 
and  Sandwich.  There  are  not  less  than  forty  ponds  in  the  town- 
ship, and  give  a  great  variety  to  the  scenery. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Falmouth  village,  as  it 
is  seen  from  an  elevation  to  the  westward,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Wood's  Hole.  The  village,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
the  Cape,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  (one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,)  an  academy, 
and  the  Falmouth  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Barnstable,  eighteen  from  Sandwich,  and 
w^venty-one  from  Boston.  Wood's  Hole  is  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west ;  at  this  place  there  is  a  village,  and  ships  of  the  largest  class 
can  go  up  to  the  wharf.  The  landing  at  Falmouth  village  is 
aliout  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church. 
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The  mail  is  carried  over  from  this  place  to  Holmes's  Hole,  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  three  times  a  week,  in  a  sail-boat.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  landings  is  seven  miles. 


«  W 


Wat  vim  of  Falmouth  Village, 

Two  streams  afford  a  water  power,  on  which  are  two  woollen 
mills,  having  three  sets  of  machinery.  There  are  five  houses  of 
worship :  three  Congregational,  one  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and 
one  Methodist.  Population  2,580.  In  1837,  there  were  ''nine 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,823 ; 
sperm  oil  imported,  4,952  barrels,  (148,560  gallons);  whale  oil, 
275  barrels,  (o,250  gallons);  hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  250; 
capital  invested,  $260,000 ;  salt  manufactured,  35,569  bushels." 

The  following  is  copied  from  monuments  in  the  village  grave- 
yard : — 

Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  fell  asleep  April  yo  13th, 
1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  ministry. 
His  virtues  would  a  monument  supply, 
But  underneath  these  clods  his  ashes  lie. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  David  Wood,  who  died  in  his  42d  year,  in  Cape  Francois 
August  10th,  1802,  of  the  yellow  fever,  with  4  of  his  men. 

He's  gone,  the  voyage  of  human  life  is  o'er. 
And  weeping  friends  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 
Far  from  the  tenderest  objects  of  his  love 
He  dies,  to  find  a  happier  world  above. 
Around  this  monument  his  friends  appear, 
To  embalm  his  precious  memory  with  a  tear. 

His  men  who  died  were  Edward  Butler,  aged  15  years,  and  Prince  Fish,  aged  19 
jears,  both  died  August  10 ;  Henry  Green,  aged  20  years,  Willard  Hatch,  aged  12 
years,  both  died  August  17. 

These  hopeful  youths  with  life  are  called  to  part. 
And  wound  afnssh  their  tender  parents'  heart. 


HARWICH. 

The  original  town  of  Harwich  extended  across  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.     What  is  now  called  Harwich,  was  the  second  societj 
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of  old  Harwich,  being  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  In  1803, 
the  first  society  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town, 
liy  the  name  of  Brewster.  The  land  in  this  township  is  generally 
level  and  sandy.  On  Herring  river^  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  are 
a  cotton  mill  and  carding-machine.  There  are  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  four  churches :  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  two 
Methodist.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pell  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  this  town;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  third 
minister,  Rev.  Nathan  Underwood,  was  ordained  here  in  1792. 
Population,  2,771.  Distance,  thirteen  miles  easterly  from  Barn- 
stable court-house,  eight  to  Chatham  Lights,  and  about  eighty 
from  Boston.  "  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery, 
20;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,300;  codfish  caught,  10,000  quintals; 
value  of  the  same,  $30,000 ;  mackerel  caught,  500  barrels ;  value 
of  the  same,  $3,000;  salt  used,  9,000  bushels;  hands  employed, 
200;  capital  invested,  $60,000." 


House  on  Cape  Cod. 


Dr.  Dwight,  who  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  describes  what  he  says  "  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses."  "  These  have  one  story, 
and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  pine  shingles,  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  front  door, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  two  windows.  The  roof  is 
straight ;  under  it  are  two  chambers ;  and  there  are  two  larger  and 
two  smaller  windows  in  the  gable  end.  This  is  the  general  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth 
to  Race  Point.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
in  good  repair.  Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in 
themselves  and  in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfort- 
able living,  by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified. 
The  bams  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small." 


MARSHPEE. 

This  ancient  Indian  territory  is  an  incorporated  district  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  contains  10,500  acres,  or  about  sixteen  square 
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miles.  This  tract  was  Procured  for  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  of  Sandwich.  This  noble-hearted  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance^  was  a  native  of  Eng* 
land,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich  began  his  labors  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  th^  Indians.  About  the  year 
1660,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bourne  obtained  a  deed  of  Marshpee 
from  QuachoHssei  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called.  South  Sea  Indians.  In  order  that  the 
Indians  might  have  a  place  where  they  might  remain  in  peace 
from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Bourne  had  the  deed  or  instru- 
ment drawn,  "  so  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  [the  lands]  could 
be  bought  by  or  sold  to  any  white  person  or  persons,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  said  Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  court"  This  deed,  with  this  condition,  was  ratified  by 
the  Plymouth  court.  Mr.  Bourne,  after  having  obtained  the  above 
deed,  pursued  his  evangelical  work,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an 
Indian  church  in  this  place  in  1670,  formed  of  his  own  disciples 
and  converts.  He  died  about  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon 
Pqpmonet,  an  Indian  preacher,  who  lived  in  this  character  about 
forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  grandson 
of  Richard,  who  was  ordained  over  them  in  1729,  who  resigned 
his  mission  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Briant,  an 
Indian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  pastor.  In  175S,  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  was  installed  as  pastor  of  these  people. 

Marshpee  lies  south  of  Sandwich,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  well  fitted  for  an  Indian  residence,  being  indent- 
ed by  two  bays,  and  shoots  into  several  necks  or  points  of  land.  It 
is  also  watered  by  several  streams  and  ponds.  These,  with  the 
ocean,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  They 
formerly  subsisted  by  agricultural  pursuits,  the  manufacturing  of 
various  articles  of  Indian  ware,  by  the  sale  of  their  wood,  fishing, 
fowling,  and  taking  deer.  Their  land  is  good,  well  wooded,  and 
some  parts  of  it  afford  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  tolored  people  on  this  tract,  and  some  whites.  Tliere  are 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians  which  retain  pure  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  They  generally  appear  to  relish  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  The  central  part,  is  about  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of  Barn- 
stable, nine  S.  of  Sandwich,  and  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Indian  church,  built  under 
the  direction  of  &e  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  missionary,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstable  court-house.  It  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  the  main  road,  and  a  forest  has  grown  up  around  it. 
Public  worship  is  kept  up  in  this  house,  which  is  attended  both 
by  tfie  whites  and  Indians.  Previous  to  1834,  the  government  of 
the  Indians  consisted  of  a  board  of  white  overseers,  a  guardian 
and  treasurer.  The  oflice  of  the  guardian  was  that  of  a  general 
superintendent,  to  disburse  supplies,  oversee  the  poor,  and  regu- 
late the  getting  of  wood,  &c.  The  Indians  getting  dissatisfied, 
the  government  was  changed,  and  it  now  consists  of  three  select- 
n,  a  dark  of  their  own  number  and  choice,  and  a  white  com- 
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missioner  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  they  are  said  to 
make  the  first-rate  whalemen.  Those  who  remain  at  home  cul- 
tivate their  little  plats  of  ground  and  carry  wood  to  market.  In 
ISSr,  they  built  a  small  vessel,  "  owned  partly  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  Marshpee,  and  partly  by  sundry  white  persons,"  and 
commanded  by  a  capable,  enterprising  Indian.  This  vessel  is 
employed  in  carrying  their  wood  to  Nantucket.  The  land,  except 
some  small  allotments,  (as  much  as  each  can  enclose  aild  cultivate,  J 
is  common  stock.  Each  has  a  certain  amount  of  wood  allowed 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  pays  the  Indian  government  one  doUa? 
per  cord  for  all  he  cuts  and  carries  to  market. 


StmUMcest  view  of  the  Indian  Church  in  Marshpee, 

The  Indian  grave-yard  is  by  the  side  of  their  church,  represented 
In  the  engraving.  Nearly  all  the  graves  are  without  monuments. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  two  monuments  stand- 
ing in  this  place.  ' 

In  memory  of  deacon  Zachens  Popmannet  died  22d  Octr.  1770  aged  51  years.  Tha 
Righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor. 

In  memory  of  Flora  Hawley  obit  31st  Jauy.  1785  aged  40  years.   A  faithful  servant 


ORLEANS. 


This  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham ;  it  was  in- 
corporated into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Orleans  in  1797.  Rev. 
Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  ordained  at  Eastham  in  1718,  was  the  first 
minister  in  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion. "  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Besides 
teaching  his  people  the  use  of  peat,  he  contributed  much  to  their 
prosperity  by  introducing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
by  setting  them  the  example  of  economy  and  industry.  But  his 
good  qualities  and  services  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  embracing  the 
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reUgion  of  Arminius,  his  parishioners,  who  still  retained  the  faith  of 
Calvin,  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  about  the  year  1737. 
From  Eastham  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private 
srammar-school.  He  died  aged  between  ninety  and  a  hundred." 
Mr.  Osbom  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1739.  Mr.  Crocker  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crocker  the  same  year. 

♦  Orleans  is  of  very  irregular  form,  the  lines  being  deeply  indent- 
ed with  coves  and  creeks.  There  are  several  islands  in  Pleasant 
Bay  which  belong  to  this  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pockety  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  land  in  the  township.  The  face  of  the  land  is 
uneven ;  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy,  and  the  roads  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  this 
vicinity,  are,  on  account  of  the  sand,  tedious  and  heavy.  There 
are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Metho* 
dist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population  1,936.  Distance  20  miles 
easterly  from  Barnstable  and  85  S.  E.  from  Boston.  There  were  in 
1837  fifty  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  manu- 
&ctured  21,780  bushels ;  33  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  20,000  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  6000  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken.  In  the  fishery,  264  hands  were  employed. 
The  following  is  from  an  accoimt  of  Orleans  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Sept  1802  :— 

**  Clams  are  foimd  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  New  England,  bat  nowhere  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  Orleans.  Formerly  five  hundred  barrels  were  dug  here  for 
kiit ;  bat  the  present  year  1000  barrels  have  been  collected.  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  business ;  and  they  receive 
from  their  employers  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  digging  the  clams,  opening,  salting  them, 
and  filling  the  casks.  From  12  to  18  bushels  of  clams  in  the  shell  must  be  dug,  to 
fill,  when  opened,  a  barrel.  A  man  by  Ihis  labor  can  earn  seventy-five  cents  a  day; 
and  women  and  children  are  also  engaged  in  it.  A  barrel  or  clams  are  worth  six  dol- 
lars ;  the  employers,  therefore,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  salt  and  the  casks,  which 
they  supply,  Rtill  obtain  a  handsome  profit.  A  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  ^ual  in 
value  to  SIX  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  conii  and  are  procured  with  no  more  labor  and 
expense.  When  therefore  the  fishes,  with  which  the  coves  of  Orleans  abound,  are  also 
taken  into  consideration,  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bttams,  than  if  the  space  which  they  occupy  was  covered  with  the  most  fertile  soil " 
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"Cafb  Cod,  now  Provincetown,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro. 
In  1714  it  was  made  a  district  or  precinct,  and  put  under  the  con- 
stablerick  of  that  town."  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Provincetown,  in  1727,  and  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges — the  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxation.  At  that 
time,  and  for  10  or  12  years  after,  it  was  a  flourishing  place,  con- 
taining a  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  stores.  Not  long  after 
this  period  the  inhabitants  began  to  forsake  the  town ;  and  before 
the  year  1748  it  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  families.  In  1755  it 
contained  about  ten  dwelling-houses.  In  1776  there  were  in  it  36 
families,  205  souls,  and  about  20  dwelling-houses.  It  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  depression  during  tlie  revolutionary  war,  but  after 
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its  close  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Mr;  Spear  was 
the  first  minister  at  Provincetown,  but  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  removal  of  his  congregation.  In  1774,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
was  ordained  here,  and  for  twelve  years  received  annually  forty- 
five  pounds  from  the  government.  After  that  period  the  pastor  has 
been  supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

Provincetown  is  situat^  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  averages  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  town- 
ship consists  of  Caches  and  hills  of  sand,  eight  shallow  ponds^ 
ana  a  great  number  of  swamps.  Cape  Harbor,  in  Cape  Coa  Bay^ 
is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  land  nearly  round  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  is  completely  landlocked  and  safe.  liisot  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  than 
three  thousand  vessels  at  once,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
navigation  in  this  quarter.  This  was  the  first  harbor  the  Mayfiofwer 
touched  at  on  her  passage  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  This  place  has 
about  6000  tons  of  fishing  and  400  tons  of  coasting  vessels.  The 
fares  of  fish  in  1834  amounted  to  about  45,000  quintals  of  cod,  and 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel.  This  place  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  boys.  There  are  three  houses  of  worship : 
1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Congregationalist.  Population 
2,049.  In  1837  there  were  78  establishments  for  making  salt,  48,960 
bushels  manufactured ;  98  vessels  were  employed  m  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  51,400  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  18,000  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  were  taken,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thirty-five  of  this 
number  went  out  in  the  two  whale  ships  sent  from  this  place. 

Provincetown  stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  margin  of  a  beach  of  loose  sand.  The  houses  are  mostly  situated 
on  a  single  street,  about  two  miles  in  length,  passing  rouna  near  the 
water's  «3ge-  A  chain  of  sand  hills  rise  immediately  back  from  the 
houses.  These  hills  are  in  some  places  partially  covered  with  tufts 
of  grass  or  shrubs,  which  appear  to  hold  their  existence  by  a  frail 
tenure  on  these  masses  of  loose  sand,  the  light  color  of  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  few  spots  of  deep  verdure  upon  them. 
These  hills,  with  the  numerous  wind  or  salt  mills,  by  which  the  salt 
water  is  raised  for  evaporation,  thickly  studding  the  shore  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  village,  gives  this  place  a  most  singular 
and  novel  appearance. 

The  following  cut  is'  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  village  street, 
and  shows  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  in  height,  and,  with  their  out-buildings,  stand  along  on  the 
street,  apparently  without  much  of  an  efibrt  at  order  or  regularity. 
Interspersed  among  the  houses  and  by  the  side  of  the  street  are  seen 
the  numerous  flakes  or  frames  on  which  the  cod-fish  are  dried. 
These  frames  are  about  two  or  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  stand  u]^ 
from  the  ground  about  two  feet,  having  sticks  or  slats  laid  across 
them,  on  which  the  fish  are  laid.    The  street  is  narrow,  irregular^ 
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VUm  in  the  Village  of  frovincetonm. 

and  has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  being  a  carriage  road.^  Upon 
stepping  from  the  houses  the  foot  sinks  in  the  sand,  which  is  so  light 
that  it  drifts  about  the  houses,  fences,  &c.,  very  similar  to  snow  in 
a  driving  storm.  Although  near  the  ocean  on  every  side,  the  inha- 
bitants obtain  good  water  by  digging  a  moderate  depth  a  few  feet 
from  the  shore.  Provincetown  is  10  leagues  or  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Barnstable,  about  9  leagues  or  27  miles  across  to  Plymouth,  and 
about  116  miles  by  land  and  50  by  water  to  Boston. 

[Brom  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Feb.  19,  1739.] 
We  have  advice  from  Province-Toun  on  Cape  Cod,  that  the  whaling  season  is  now 
over  with  them,  in  which  there  has  been  taken  in  that  Harbor  six  small  whales, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size  about  six  foot  bone :  beside  which  'tis  said  two  small  whales 
have  been  killed  at  Sandwich,  which  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  business  in  the 
whole  Bay.  Tis  added,  that  seven  or  eight  families  in  Province-Town,  among  whom 
are  the  principal  inhabitants,  design  to  remove  from  that  place  to  Casco-Bay  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

[Boston  Post  Boy,  July  27,  1741.] 

"  Promnee'Tonm,  July  14. — On  the  4th  of  this  month  one  of  the  town  disca 
▼ered  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ice  on  the  north  side  of  a  Swamp,  in  this  place,  who 
broke  off  a  Piece,  and  carried  it  several  miles  undissolved  to  the  Tavern  keeper,  who 
for  his  pains  treated  him  with  a  bowl  of  punch  for  his  pains." 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing  in 
a  deep  depression  among  the  sand  hills  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  stands  in  one  of  die  few 
verdant  spots  in  the  vicinity  : — 

Here  lies  interred  the  remains  of  Capt.  John  Tallcott  of  Glausenbory  in  Connecticut, 
ion  to  Deacon  Benjamin  Tallcott  who  died  here  in  his  return  after  the  victory  obtained 
at  Cape  Breton,  A.  D.  1746,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 


SANDWICH. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  by  quite  a  number 
of  families,  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  in  1637.    The  original  grant  of 

•  So  rarely  are  wheel  carriages  seen  in  the  place  that  they  are  a  matter  of  some 
cnriusity  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community.  A  lad,  who  understooc'  navigating  thv 
ocean  much  oetter  than  land  carnage,  on  seeing  a  man  driving  %  wagon  in  the 
plare,  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  being  able  to  drive  so  straight  wiwi4;'ke  assistance 
of  a  rudder. 
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the  township  was  from  the  Old  Ck>Iony  of  Plymouth  the  same 
year. 

'^  It  is  ordered"  [say  the  Plymouth  Records]  "  that  these  ten  meu 
of  Saugus,  namely,  Edmund  Freeman,  Henry  Feake,  Thomas 
Dexter,  Edward  DilUngham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman, 
Ricjiard  Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  George 
Knott,  shall  have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  on,  and  have 
sufficient  land  for  three  score  families,  upon  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Winslow.  The  other 
Sroprietors  were,  George  Allen,  Thomas  Armitage,  Anthony  Besse, 
[r.  Blackmore,  George  Bliss,  Thomas  Boardman,  Robert  Boote- 
fish,  William  Braybrook.  John  Briggs,  Thomas  Burge,  Richard 
Burne,  George  Burt,  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  Chillingworth, 
Edmund  Clarke,  George  Cole,  John  Dingley,  Henry  Ewer,  John 
Friend,  John  Fish,  Nathaniel  Fish,  Jonatlian  Fish,  Peter  Gaunt, 
Andrew  Hallet,  William  Harlow,  William  Hedge,  Joseph  Holway, 
William  Hurst,  John  Joyce,  Richard  Kirby,  Thomas  Lander,  John 
Miller,  William  Newland,  Benjamin  Noye,  Mr.  Potter,  James 
Skippe,  George  Slawson,  Michael  Turner,  John  Vincent,  Peter 
Wright,  Nicholas  Wright,  Richard  Wade,  John  King,  John  Win- 
sor,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Thomas  Willis.  Their  minister  was  the 
Rev.  William  Leveridge.  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Willis  did  not  re- 
move at  this  time." 

The  records  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  pre- 
vious to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  in  1694,  are  lost. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  who  was 
ordained  in  1722,  and  died  in  1746.  Rev.  Abraham  Williams,  the 
next  minister,  was  ordamed  in  1749 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  was  ordained  in  1787.  According  to  tradition 
there  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich  two  persons  some- 
what distinguished  for  their  religious  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper.  These  men  took  the  lead  in  the 
religious  exercises,  and  officiated  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  each 
of  them  having  his  party ;  but,  as  they  were  in  all  a  small  com- 
pany, they  did  not  separate,  but  agreed  that  the  officer  who  had 
the  most  adherents  at  meeting  for  the  time  being,  should  be  ths 
minister  far  the  day.  In  process  of  time  the  congregation  settled 
Mr.  Smith,  a  minister  who  for  a  time  had  officiated  at  Barnstable. 
Religious  matters  being  settled  at  Sandwich,  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr. 
Tupper  directed  their  attention  towards  christianizing  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Tupper  foimded  a  church  near  Herring  river, 
which  was  supplied  with  a  succession  of  ministers  of  his  name  till 
the  decease  of  his  great-grandson.  Rev.  Elisha  Tupper,  who  died  at 
Pokessett,  in  1787.  Mr.  Bourne  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Marshnee  Indians  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sanawich  is  the  most  agricultural  town  in  the  county ;  the  lands 
however  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  township  are  light  and  un- 

E reductive.     There  are  numerous  ponds,  some  of  which  are  very 
irge,  which  afTord  fiuo  fishing  and  fowling  :  cfee;'are  also  found  in 
this  vicinity.     There  are  in    the  town  1   cotton  mill,  1  woollen 
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factory,  a  furnace,  a  nail  factory,  a  number  of  cardiiig-machinos, 
&c.,  Avitli  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass.  There  are  15  or  20 
sail  of  coasting  or  fisliing  vessels  belonging  here,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  salt  manufactured.    Population  3,579. 


Western  view  of  Sandrrich,  (central  part). 

Sandwich  village,  containing  about  100  houses,  is  situated  on  ris- 
ing  ground  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  near  tlie  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  12  miles  north-westerly  of  Barnstable,  30  east  of 
New  Bedford,  and  53  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  engraving 
shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  town-house,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  glass  works.  It 
contains  4  churches :  1  OrSiodox,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town  6  churches 
more :  4  Methodist,  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  1  Congregational. 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  to  luiite  Cape  Cod  and 
Blizzard's  Bay  by  a  ship  canal  across  this  town.  The  distance  is 
five  miles,  and  the  land  level.  The  following  is  from  the  statistics 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  "  Nail  factory,  1 ;  nails  manufactur- 
ed, 500  tons ;  value  of  the  same,  $57,500 ;  hands  employed,  20 ; 
capital  invested,  $13,500 ;  glass  manufactory,  1 ;  value  of  glass 
manufactured,  $300,000 ;  hands  employed,  250 ;  capital  invested, 
$250,000. 

Dr.  John  Osbom,  who  was  a  physician  in  Middletown,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  born  in  this  town,  in  1713.  His  father,  an  educated 
Scotchman,  was  then  a  schoolmaster,  but  afterwards  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  yoimg  Osbom 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  noticed  as  a  lively  and 
eccentric  genius.  The  following  whaling  song  of  his  has  obtained 
tome  celebrity : — 

A  WHALING  SONG. 


When  ffprinf  return  niih  weatern  falo*, 

^nd  fi'nile  Ytrc^vtn  a»vr«»p 
Th»  roffliiiir  dmm.  wr  «|Yr'>ac1  nur  ^^ailj 

To  plough  ihe  w»i'rjr  d>t>p. 


F«»f  killlnJT  nnrtbem  whnln  prepnred, 

ihir  piii>l»1«{  boats  on  bmrd. 
With  cnjfl  ami  nun.  (our  chief  rofw**^ 

AiiU  ^<i(iil  pru\uiaiui  stored. 
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Wt  vbw  tb«  mmtflen  of  tht  &mt^ 
GrMt  wtulei  la  num«RNW  •wvms ; 

And  craatuTM  then,  that  ptkf  aimI  iMp 
or  atnng*,  unniual  fbrnu. 

Cm  Cod,  oar  dearaft,  natire  land, 

wa  Isara  attorn,  and  loaa 
ba  alnkinf  eliflb  and  loaaeninf  aaad^ 

Whlia  Zapbxr  gontlj  hlowa. 

Bold,  hardy  Bian»  with  Uoomtaf  af% 

Our  aand  J  ohoroa  produce ; 
With  monairoua  fiah  thejr  dare  ongaf% 

And  dangerous  callfaiga  chooae. 

Now  towarda  the  early  dawning  eaat 

We  apeed  aav  courae  awaj, 
With  eager  minda,  and  joyful  haartab 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then  aa  we  turn  our  wondering  eya% 
We  Hew  one  constant  show ; 

Abnre,  around,  the  circling  akloi^ 
The  rolling  aaaa  below. 

When  eastward,  clear  of  Newtwindlan^ 

We  stem  the  frozen  pole. 
We  aee  the  Icy  islands  atand. 

The  northern  bUlowa  roll. 

Aa  to  the  north  we  make  our  way, 

Sorpriaing  acenes  we  find ; 
We  lentthen  out  the  tedkma  day, 

And  l&Kf  the  night  behind. 

Now  see  the  northern  ragioiM^  wbaaa 

Eternal  winter  reigns ; 
One  day  and  night  (Qla  up  tha  year, 


Whan  in  oar  elation  wa  are  plaead, 
And  whalee  around  ua  play, 

We  launch  our  boau  Into  tha  nab 
And  BwiiUy  chase  our  prey. 


In  haste  we  ply  our  nimble  oai 
For  an  a«ault  de«ign'd ; 

The  aaa  beneath  us  foams  and 
And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 


A  michty  whale  we  ruah  upon. 

And  in  our  irona  throw : 
She  ainks  her  monetrous  body  dowa 

Among  the  wayee  below. 

And  when  ehe  riees  out  again, 

We  anon  renew  the  fight : 
Tlinist  our  sharp  lancee  In  amafai. 

And  all  her  rage  exclta. 

Enrafed  ehe  makes  a  mighty  booad  | 
Thick  f(«ms  the  whitened  sea ; 

The  wave4  in  circles  riae  around. 
And  widening  roll  away. 

She  thrashes  with  her  tail  around. 
And  blows  her  redd'ning  breath ; 

She  breaks  the  air,  a  deaf 'ning  aouind. 
While  ocean  groans  beneath. 

Prnm  numerous  wounds,  with  crimson  t 

She  stidns  the  frothy  eeas. 
And  easps,  and  blows  her  latest  I 

Wliile  quivering  life  decaya. 

With  joyAil  hearta  we  aee  har  die, 

Ana-on  the  surface  lay  ; 
While  all  with  eager  haate  apply. 

To  aava  our  deaUiful  pray. 


TRURO, 

The  settlement  of  Tniro  commenced  about  1700.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Pametj  and  appears  to  have  been  purchased  in  1697.  In 
1705,  it  was  erected  into  a  town  to  be  called  Dangerfidd;  in  1709 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Truro.  The  first  minister,  Rev. 
John  Avery,  Avas  ordained  in  1711.  He  was  a  physician  as 
well  as  pastor,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  He  died  in 
1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  died  in  1 786. 
Mr.  Upham  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1786. 

Truro  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  length  of  the  township  is  about  14  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  three.  Excepting  the  salt  marshes,  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  stone.  Hardly  any  part  of  it 
produces  English  grass  fit  for  mowing ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  clad  with  verdure  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  face  of  the 
township  is  composed  of  sand  hills  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  running  principally  at  right  angles  with  the  shore.  The  top 
of  some  of  the  hills  spread  into  a  plain  :  from  some  of  these  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  but  few  objects  can  be  discerned  but 
the  ocean  and  one  wide  waste  of  sand.  A  traveller  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  upon  observing 
the  barrenness  of  the  northern  part  of  Truro,  would  at  the  first 
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thought  wonder  what  could  induce  any  person  to  remain  in  the 
place;  he  will,  however,  upon  reflection  and  observation,  find  that 
the  inhabitants  here,  who  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  the 
fiea,  are  as  "  well  off"  as  any  people  in  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  four  houses  of  worship,  all  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town :  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and 
I  Methodist  Population  1,806.  In  1837  there  were  39  esta- 
blishments  for  making  salt,  of  which  17,490  bushels  were 
msLnufactured ;  63  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery ;  16,950  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  15,750  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken,  arid  512  hands  employed. 


iastem  vien  of  Pond  VtUage,  Truro, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  part  of  what  is  called  the  Pond 
Tillage,  and  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  Cape.  The  hills,  which  rise  in  regular  and  graceful  swells,  are 
of  a  light  gravelly  loam  and  covered  with  short  grass ;  tliey  are  des* 
titute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  aspect.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  appearance  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
in  Truro,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  to\vn  might  be 
sustained  from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  its  cultivation.  The  fisheries  however  at  this  time  bring  surer 
and  better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Cape. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  nov^ 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  Tniro,  about  8  miles  fi-om  Province- 
town,  42  from  Barnstable,  and  by  land  109  from  Boston.  The 
"  CHay  Paunds,^^  a  great  body  of  clay,  forming  the  high  banks  by  the 
li^t-house,  near  the  residence  of  James  Small,  Esq.,  are  about  a 
nule  northward.  This  church  is  on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  town,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  Pond  village,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  almost  every  direction.  Provincetown 
whfa  its  hills  of  sand  is  seen  to  the  north-west ;  and  the  waters  o£ 
die  wide  Atlantic  on  every  side.    This  building  shows  that — 
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Ancient  Church  in  Truro,  (south'eastem  view).  • 

**  The  dark  brown  years  "  have  passed  over  it.   It  stands  alone,  and  on  the  hill 
■tonus !    It  is  seen  afar  by  the  mariner  as  he  passes  by  on  the  dark  rolling  wave ! 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing 
by  the  ancient  church  on  the  elevation  near  the  Pond  village : — 

Here  lie  the  Remains  of  ye  Revd.  Mr.  John  Avery  who  departed  this  life  y«  23d  of 
April  1754  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  44th  of  his  ministry  the  first  pastor  ordaiMd 
in  this  place. 

In  this  dark  cavern,  or  this  tonesome  grave 

Here  lays  the  honest,  pious,  virtuous  Friend 

Him,  kind  Heaven  to  us  as  Priest  6c  Doctor  gava 

As  such  he  lived,  as  such  we  mourn  his  end. 


WELLFLEET. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  Before  this,  it  was  called 
the  North  Precinct  in  Eastham,  and  was  originally  included  in  the 
Indian  Skeekeet  and  Pamet  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place 
attended  public  worship  at  Eastham.  When  their  numbers  and 
property  were  sufficient,  they  built  a  small  meeting-house,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Josiah  Oaks  preached  a  number  of  years.  The 
Rev,  Isaiah  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Oaks,  and  was,  ordained  in 
1730:  the  next  minister.  Rev.  Levi  Whitman,  was  ordained  in 
1795. 

The  town  of  Wellfleet  is  situated  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  barren.  From  the  table  lands  in 
Eastham,  to  Race  Point,  is  a  large  range  of  high  hills,  all  of  them 
sandy,  except  one  large  hill  or  mountain,  which  is  of  solid  clay, 
in  Truro,  called  the  Clay  Pounds,  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  pmtnded  to  pieces  against  it,  in  gales  of  wind. 
Within  these  hills  in  Wellfleet  is  a  range  of  fresh  ponds,  where 
sea-fowl  obtain  fresh  water:  such  as  have  outlets,  receive  ale- 
wives,  which  go  up  in  the  month  of  May.  From  the  harbor 
there  are  many  salt  creeks,  which  are  surrounded  with  salt  maith. 


WXLLFLSST. 


Tile  harbor,  called  the  Deep  Hok,  is  good  for  small  vessels,  and  la 
aboQt  thirty  miles  north-easterly  from  Barnstable. 


Northern  view  of  WdiJUet  Harbor^ 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Wellfleet  Harbor,  as  it  ia 
seen  from  the  north.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  of  different 
sizes,  but  mostly  forming  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular,  dea* 
titute  of  verdure,  and  quite  novel  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  village  of  Wellfleet  contains  two  Congregational  churches^ 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  Boston  by 
land,  and  by  water  twenty  leagues,  and  from  the  Plymouth  light 
dght  leagues.  Population  of  the  town,  2,303.  Most  of  the  inha- 
bitants follow  the  seafaring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  thirty- 
nine  establishments  for  manufacturing  salt,  and  10,000  bushels 
were  made;  sixty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  3,100  quintals,  and  17,500  barrels  of  mackeret|^ 
were  taken ;  and  in  this  business  496  hands  Avere  employed. 

**  No  shipwreck  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  noted  pirate  Bellamy,  me&* 
turned  by  Governor  Hvtobinson,  in  his  history.  In  the  year  1717,  his  ship^  with  hii 
whole  fleet,  were  cast  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Wellfleet,  being  led  neat  the  shore 
by  the  captain  of  a  snow,  which  was  made  a  prize  the  day  before,  who  had  the  pro- 
mise of  the  snow  as  a  present,  if  he  would  pilot  the  fleet  in  Cape  Cod  harbor ;  the 
captain  suspecting  the  pirate  would  not  keep  his  promise,  and  that,  instead  of  clearing 
his  diip,  as  was  his  pretence,  his  intention  might  be  to  plunder  the  inhabitants 
of  Provincetown.  The  night  being  dark,  a  lantern  was  hung  in  the  §hrouds  of 
the  snow,  the  captain  of  which,  instead  of  piloting  where  he  was  ordered,  approached 
ao  near  the  land,  that  the  pirates'  large  ship,  which  followed  him,  struck  on  the  outer 
bar:  the  snow,  being  less,  struck  much  nearer  the  shore.  The  fleet  was  put  in  confu- 
sion ;  a  violent  storm  arose :  and  the  whole  fleet  was  shipwrecked  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  all  in  the  large  ship  perished  in  the  waters  except  two.  Many  of  the  smaller 
▼easels  got  s«/e  cm  shore.  Those  that  were  executed,  were  the  pirates  put  on  board  a 
prixe  schooner  before  the  slorm>  as  it  is  said.  Afler  the  storm,  more  than  an  hundred 
dead  bodies  lay  along  the  shore.  At  times,  to  this  day,  there  are  king  William  and 
queen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  pieces  of  silver,  called  cob-mone^.  The  violence 
of  the  seas  moves  the  sands  upon  the  outer  bar ;  so  that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  of 
the  ship,  at  tow  ebbs,  has  been  seen."— 3i  vol.  CoU.  Mast.  Hist.  Soc^  p.  12(K 

"For  many  years  after  this  shipwreck,  a  man,  of  a  very  singular  and  fKghttel 
:,  used,  every  spring  and  aotumn,  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Ca(m.  who  was 
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jpamwd  to  haT«  bM|i  one  of  BeUimy't  cmr.  The  prasomptioii  it  *JMt  h«  imH  ^ 
tomt  place  where  moaey  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates  to  get  »ach  a  fapply  «• 
his  exigences  required.  When  he  died,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  girdte, 
which  he  constantly  wore.  Aged  people  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spent  the 
night  in  private  houses,  and  that,  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religious  book  was  read, 
or  any  family  devotions  nerformed,  he  invariably  left  the  room.  This  is  not  impro- 
bable. It  is  also  stated  that,  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  in  his  cham- 
ber a  legion  from  the  lower  world ;  for  much  conversation  was  of\en  overheard  which 
was  boisterous,  profane,  blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
representation.  The  probability  is,  that  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  murderous  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  he,  involuntarily, 
vented  such  exclamations  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  imagination  awake  to  wonders  irom 
the  invisible  regions,  gave  rise,  in  those  days,  to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed* 
chamber  was  the  resort  of  infemals.^' — Alden's  CoU,  £piu^f  vol.  It. 


YARMOUTH. 

The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  well  represented  by  a  man's 
arm  bent  into  a  certain  position.  Yarmouth  is  situated  about  mid* 
way  from  the  shoulder  to  tlie  elbow  of  the  Cape.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  early  records  of  this  town  have  been  lost 
In  Mather^s  Magnalia,  it  is  stated  John  Millar  was  a  minister  of 
Yarmouth.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first,  and  a  Mr.  Mathewa 
(of  whom  some  traditions  remain)  was  the  second.  Mr.  Millar  19 
represented  in  the  Magnalia  as  one  of  the  seventy>seven  ministers 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  previous  to  their, embarkation  to 
America,  and  who  are  represented  as  some  of  the  first  ministers  in 
New  England.  If  the  above  is  correct,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, from  England,  was  the  third  minister  of  Yarmouth ;  his  name 
being  found  in  the  town  records,  which  are  preserved  as  far  back 
as  1677.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  about  the  year  1692, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1693.  Mr.  Cotton  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  in  1708. 
The  following  ministers  here  were  ordained  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  1729;  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  in  1755;  Rev. 
Joseph  Green,  in  1762 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  the  ninth  mmis- 
ter,  was  ordained  in  1769. 

This  township  extends  across  the  Cape,  and  has  a  harbor  both 
on  the  north  and  south  shore,  and  its  soil  is  similar  to  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape,  mostly  light,  sandy,  and  barren. 
There  are  5  houses  of  worship :  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers.  Population  2,454.  Dis- 
tance,  3  miles  east  of  Barnstable,  and  72  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
Yarmouth  village.  From  the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  engrav- 
mg,  to  Barnstable  court-house,  which  is  upwards  of  four  miles  dis- 
tant, the  road  is  lined  with  houses  on  both  sides.  From  this  spot 
the  peculiar  scenery  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  said  to  commence.  As 
you  proceed  eastward,  much  of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  often  pre- 
senting to  the  view,  a  dreary  and  wide  waste  of  sand.    There  am 
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tmo-  chinches  in  the  village,  a  Congregational  and  Methodist,  tmo 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the  *' Barnstable  Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  South  Yarmouth  is  situated  abput  four  miles 
south  of  the  north  village.  In  this  place  the  salt-works  are  very 
extensive,  and  cover  a  tract  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
one  fourth  in  width.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  52  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  and  365,200  bushels  were  manufac- 
tured •  13  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ; 
4,300  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  2,287  barrels  of  mackerel  taken. 


Eastern  mew  of  Yarmouth, 

As  late  as  the  year  1779,  there  was  a  cluster  of  wigwams  about 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  pf  Bass  river,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  town,  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Pawkunnawkut  Indians. 
About  this  time  the  small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  the  most  of  them 
died.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  this  Indian  town,  is  a  pond 
called  Swanks  Pond  :  on  its  north-eastern  side,  just  above  a  spring, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  there  stood  an  Indian  meeting-house. 
Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Joseph  Nauhaught,  a  very  pious 
and  worthy  Indian  deacon,  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be 
well  authenticate^ : — 

**  Beacon  Nauhanght  was  once  attacked  by  a  number  of  large  black  snakes.  Bein  c  at 
a  distance  from  any  inhabitants,  he  was,  to  be  snre,  in  a  very  precarious  situation ;  for, 
anfiyrtimately,  he  had  not  even  a  knife  about  him  for  his  defence.  To  outran  them, 
be  foond  utterly  impossible ;  to  keep  them  off,  without  any  weapon,  was  equally  so. 
He  therefore  came  to  the  determination  to  stand  firm  on  his  feet.  They  began  wind- 
ing themselves  about  him ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  them  had  made  his  way  up  to  the 
Indian's  neck,  and  was  trying  to  put  his  black  head  into  his  mouth.  Nauhaught 
opened  it  immediately.  77<«  black  serpent  thrust  ta  his  head^  and  Nauhaught,  putting  hii 
jttfcs  together  J  bit  it  off  in  a  moment !  As  soon  as  the  blood,  streaming  from  the  behead- 
ed, was  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  snakes,  they  led  their  intended  prev  with  great 
precipitation,  and  Nauhaught  was  liberated  from  the  jaws  of  impending  death.^ 


GQlonel  Joseph  Thacher,  who  died  in  this  town  in  1763,  was  a  popular  characteri 
am!  through  his  influence  principally  a  company  of  fort^,  thirteen  of  which  were 
Indians,  was  raised,  all  excq>t  six  or  eight,  in  Yarmouth,  hi.^  native  town,  to  go  en  tli9 
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Cape  Breton  expedition,  in  1745.  A  condition  of  their  emberking  in  this  bold  i 
ptve  wms,  that  Mr.  Thacher  ihoold  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkaUe  that  of 
the  Indians,  three  only  lived  to  return,  two  having  been  lolled  bj  the  enemf, 
and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living  to  vhich  thej  had  not 
been  ao'ustomed,  dving  of  disease;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  thougli 
exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  providentially  all  spared  to  see  their  native  plaM 
again,  and  to  participate  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  joy  which  pervaded  tha 
land,  on  the  ««ductioa  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  by  Mr.  David  Matthews,  one  of  Thacher's  company,  who  is  still 
living.  It  ezhibitji  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  savage.  Through  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  party  of  twenty  provincial  soldiers  had 
been  ambuscaded,  nineteen  of  which  were  killed.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at 
first  was  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  by  them  as  they  might  see  proper. 
Isaac  Peck,  a  blood<thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  sharpen  his  knile,  and, 
thinking  it  too  good  for.  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was  going  to  begin  with  hia 
fingers,  and  would  cut  ofi  one  joint  first,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had  separated 
all  his  bones,  from  head  to  foot.  He  would  probably  have  executed  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  criminal  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  One  of  Thacher*s  Indians,  hired  by 
Colonel  Vaughan,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provinciate  who  entered 
the  grand  battenr  at  Louisburg.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  opened 
the  gate,  which  vaughan  immediately  entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  from 
this  battery,  though,  at  the  time,  this  circnmstance  was  not  known." — AldmU  CUUc' 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 

Thb  county  of  Berkshire  is  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extends  entirely  across  it  from  north  to  soudi. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  or  to  what  was 
designated  the  ^'  Old  county  of  HampshirCj'^  until  its  divison  in 
1812  into  the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and 
Hampden.  It  was  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  county,  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  province  at  their  May  ses- 
sion in  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Third* 
According  to  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  this  state  and  that  of  New  York,  the  west  line  of  the 
county  is  60  miles  41  chains  and  79  links  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  county  on  the  north  is  14  miles,  and  on  the  south  24.  This 
county  is  rough  and  hilly  in  many  parts,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  land,  mostly  in  the  interval  of  t\9e  Housatonic.  It 
produces  much  wool,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
county  in  the  state.  The  Green  and  Taconic  mountains  cross  it) 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Housatonic  and  Hoosic  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county ;  the  former  empties  into  liong  Island, 
between  Milford  and  Stratford,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ktter  into 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  county  possesses  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  abundaneo 
three  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  iron,  marUe^  and  lime^ 
and  its  wood  and  water  power  are  sufiicient  to  enable  it  to  fit  them 
for  useful  i)urpose8.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  which  are  30  in  number : — 
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ft 


AdiuMi 

Alford, 

Becket, 

Cheshire, 

Clarksbui^y 

Dalton, 

Egremont^ 

Florida, 

Great  Barrington, 

Hancock, 


Hinsdale, 

Lanesboroughy 

Lee, 

Lenox, 

Mount  Washington, 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

Otis, 

Peru, 

Pittsfield, 


Richmond, 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 

Sheffield, 

Stockbridge, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Williamstown, 

Windsor, 


The  population  of  this  county  by  the  census  of  1800  was  33,835 ; 
in  1810  it  was  36,797;  in  1820  it  was  35,720;  in  1830  it  was 
37,825;  and  in  the  official  returns  in  1837  it  was  39,101. 


ADAMS. 


The  tract  comprehended  in  this  township  was  formerly  called 
East  Hoosic.  It  was  explored  and  surveyed,  and  the  limits 
traced,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
diusetts  in  1749,  and  was  laid  out  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
tonth  and  five  in  breadth.  Li  1750,  Col.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College,  obtained  from  the  general  court  a  grant  <^ 
200  acres,  on  condition  that  he  should  reserve  10  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  fort,  and  build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  keep  them  in 
repair  20  years  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  On  the  2d  day  of  June. 
1762,  nine  townships  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state  were  sold 
at  auction  by  authority  of  the  general  court.  Of  these,  Ekist 
Hoosac  was  No.  1.  It  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jones,  Elsq.,  for 
the  sum  of  £3,200,  who  after  the  purchase  admitted  CoL  EUsha 
Jones  and  J<din  Murray,  E2sq.,  as  joint  proprietors. 

These  proprietors,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  employed  a  sur- 
veyor to  lay  out  48  settling  lots,  containing  100  acres  each.  A 
Une  was  drawn  through  the  length  of  the  township,  dividing  the 
best  of  the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  each  side  of  this  line 
was  laid  out  a  range  of  lots.  Each  lot  was  160  rods  long  from 
vest  to  east,  and  100  rods  wide.  These  48  lots,  occupying  the 
Talley  through  its  whole  length,  comprised  the  heart  of  the  town* 
ship.  Four  years  after,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  in  the 
township,  was  authorized  to  survey  a  further  number  of  lots,  not 
exceeding  20,  of  100  acres  each,  and,  as  agent  of  the  proprietors, 
to  admit  settlers  to  the  number  of  60.  This  niunber  was  men« 
ti<»ied  because  it  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  settlement, 
fixed  by  vote  of  the  general  court,  that  when  the  actual  settlers 
Aould  amoimt  to  that  number,  they  should  build  a  meeting-house, 
nnd  settle  a  '^  learned  gospel  minister."  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  1768  into  lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  divided  amoDgthe 
proprietors  according  to  their  shares  in  the  property  of  the  town* 


Daring  the  Freneh  wars,  the  Indians  traversed  this  region,  bat 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  habitation  here.  No  remains 
of  Indian  settlements  have  existed  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
earliest  white  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut  Of 
these  Abiel  Smith,  Gideon  and  Jacob,  his  sons,  John  Kilboiim, 
his  son-in-law,  and  John  McNeil,  were  from  Litchfield ;  Reuben 
Hinman  and  Jonathan  Smith  came  from  Woodbury.  There  were 
also  the  names  of  Parker,  Cook,  and  Leavenworth  from  Walling- 
ford;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from  Lanesborough,  was  previously 
from  Woodbury.  These  people  settled  in  the  north  village.  The 
first  settlers  mostly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  purchasers  from 
Rhode  Island,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  the  population  gradually  changed  till  nearly  all  had  sold  out 
and  removed  from  the  town.  The  settlements  of  Friends  became 
extensive  and  prosperous.  Several  other  families,  also  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  in  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  and  their  descendants  have  since  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  first  settlers  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  church 
and  society.  Their  first  minister  was  tlie  Rev.  &^uel  Todd,  from 
North  Haven,  Conn.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  of  logs, 
and  was  situated  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Friends' 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  178L  David  Anthony,  Isaac  Killy, 
Isaac  Upton,  Joshua  Lapham,  George  Lapham,*  and  Adam  Harf^ 
ness,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  society  at  its  first  organi- 
zation. They  worshipped  in  a  log  dwelling-house  till  about 
the  year  1786,  vhen  they  erected  a  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  south  village.  The  building  lot,  with  laud  for 
a  burying-ground,  the  whole  containing  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  was  given  to  the  society  by  Daniel  Lapham.  In  1819  the 
society  numbered  about  40  families.  A  Baptist  church  of  35  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  1808,  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  George 
Witherel.  About  1785  a  body  of  Methodists  were  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  society  in  the  north  village  construct- 
ed their  meeting-house  in  1828.  A  second  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1826,  in  the  south  village,  with  14  members,  under  the 
ministry  of  Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Cheshire.  The  present 
Gongregaticmal  church  was  oi^nized  April  19,  1827.  This  town 
was  incorporated  October  16,  1778,  and  named  Adams,  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state. 

The  natural  bridge  on  Hudson's  Brook  in  this  town  is  a  curi- 
oeity  worthy  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  waters  of  this  brook 
have  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods  in 
length,  through  a  body  of  white  marble  or  limestone,  and  formed 
a  bridge  of  tfiat  material  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  this  town  containing  a  number  of  rooms,  the 
longest  of  which,  as  fiur  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  30  feet  long,  20 
hirt^  and  20  wide. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Noitfi 
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Adams,  taken  from  the  western  side  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Uoosic  river.  The  building  appearing  on  the  left,  is  the  principal 
one  connected  with  the  Phenix  factory.  This  manufacturing  vil- 
lage is  the  largest  in  the  county,  containing,  it  is  estimated,  2,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains  in 
every  direction,  excepting  the  narrow  interval  through  which  the 


Whiem  view  of  the  Center  of  North  Adamt. 

Hoosic  passes.  It  contains  3  churches  :  1  Congregational,  I  Bap- 
tist, ana  1  Methodist;  the  "Adams  Bank,'' with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  and  a  printing-office.  This  village  is  about  three  miles 
south  from  the  Vermont  line,  27  miles  from  Lenox,  5  from  Wil- 
Uamstown,  34  from  Greenfield,  40  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  120  from 
Boston.  The  village  of  South  Adams  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
north  village.  It  has  3  churches :  I  Baptist,  1  for  Friends,  and  1 
for  various  denominations.  This  is  also  a  manufacturing  village, 
having  8  cotton  mills.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town,  19  cotton 
mills,  having  20,800  spindles,  which  consumed  799,536  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton ;  4,752,567  yards  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  $334,649,  were 
manufactured ;  males  employed,  194 ;  females,  434 ;  capital 
invested,  $295,725.  Four  woollen  mills,  with  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
wool  consumed,  175,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  215,000  yards ; 
value,  $137,000;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  41 ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $86,000.  Two  calico  print  works,  which  printed  4,561,680 
yards  of  calico,  employing  93  hands.  The  population  of  the 
town  exceeds  any  other  in  the  county,  being  4,191, 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  Saddle  Mountain,  as 
seen  from  the  W illiamstown  road  about  ofie  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Adams  village.  The  elevated  peak  seen  on  the  left  is  called 
"  Grey  Lock,"  from  its  hoary  aspect  during  winter.  It  is  stated 
10  be  3,580  feet  above  the  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  The  other  peak  of  this  mountain,  seen  on  the 
right,  isjcalled  the  '^Saddle  BieilL"     The  depression  between  the 
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two  peaks  is  called  **  the  Notch,"  and  comprises  seteral  valuable 
dairy  farms.    The  '^  Massachusetts  Fort "  so  famous  during  the 
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North-eastern  view  of  Saddle  Moimtain,  (Adams), 

French  wars,  stood  near  the  bam  represented  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  engraving.  The  following  is  from  the  History  of  Adams,  by 
Rev.  John  vf,  Yeoraans,  in  the  History  of  Berksliire  County. 

About  1741  or  2,  Fort  Massachusetts  was  built  in  a  nairow  part  of  the  valley 
leading  towards  Williamstown.  This  was  a  part  of  the  Ime  of  defence  erected  to 
protect  the  northern  and  western  settlements  of  New  England  against  French  and 
Indian  hostilities.  The  enemy  directed  their  principal  movements  towards  Connecticut 
river.  In  general,  they  came  down  from  Canada  in  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  were  repelled  by  Fort  Constitution,  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Fort  Dummer,  at 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  and  Fort  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  further  up  the  Connecticut,  all  in 
connection  with  each  other  on  the  same  line.  But  some  came  down  the  Hudson,  and, 
proceeding  eastward  up  the  Hoosic,  came  upon  this  fortification,  and  several  bloody 
skirmishes  took  place.  They  repeatedly  appeared  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  about 
the  fort.  The  lollowing  facts  are  taken  principally  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
"  Redeemed  Captive,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  formerly  of  Deerfield. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1746,  as  seijeant  John  Hawks  and  John  Miles  were  riding  out 
from  the  fort,  they  were  iired  upon  by  two  Indians  and  wounded.  Miles  made  his 
escape  to  the  fort ;  Hawks  fought  for  some  time,  and  might  have  taken  them  both 
prisoners,  had  he  understood  their  language,  as  appeared  afterwards  ,*  for  they  asked 
lor  quarters  before  he  turned  to  make  his  escape. 

A  party  of  the  enemv  appeared  again  at  the  fort  on  the  Uth  of  June  following,  and 
attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  and  a  skirmish 
ensued.  After  sustaining  the  fire  a  few  moments,  the  enemy  fled,  having  lost  one  of 
their  men.  Elisha  Nims  and  Gershom  Hawks  were  wounded,  and  Benjamin  Tenter 
was  taken  captive. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  an  army  of  about  900  French  and 
Indians,  under  Gen.  De  Vaudreuil,  made  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  Col.  Hawks,  who 
commanded  the  fort  at  that  time,  had  only  22  efiective  men  with  him,  and  but  33 
nersons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  miserably  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  he  defenaed  the  fort  28  hours,  and 
probably  would  never  have  given  it  up,  had  not  his  ammunition  fiiiled.  He  was 
finally  necessitated  to  capitulate,  and  offered  such  articles  as  were  accepted.  One 
special  article  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  The  next  day,  however,  Vaudreuil  delivered  one  half  of  them  to  the 
Indians,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  danger  of  mutiny  in  his  army,  the  Indians  being 
irritated  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the  profits  of  the  conquest.  The  savages  imme- 
diately killed  one  of  the  prisoners,  because,  being  sick,  he  was  unable  to  travel.  In 
the  siege  Col.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man  ;  while  the  enemy,  as  near  as  could  be  a8ce^ 
tained,  lost  45,  who  were  either  killed  outright  or  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  12  of  tnem  sickened  and  died.  The  residue, 
with  other  prisoners,  were  sent  on  board  a  flag  of  trnee  to  Boston,  when  they  arrivw 
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cm  the  16tk  of  August,  1747.  The  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  the 
Rev.  John  Norton,  wrote  an  aocbunt  of  his  captivity,  which  was  published.  He  after 
wards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  a  parish  in  Chatham,  Conn.  Another 
of  tho  captives  was  Benjamin  Simonds,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  inha- 
bitant of  WiUiamstown,  and  a  colonel  of  militia. 

While  the  fort  was  rebailding,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1747,  there  being  several  hundred 
people  present,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  with  the  design  of  hindering  the  under- 
taking. AboQt  100  men  bad  been  sent  to  Albany  a  Tew  days  before  for  stores  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  As  these  were  approaching  the  fort  on  their  return,  a 
scout  was  sent  forward,  who,  coming  within  sight  of  the  fort,  discovered  the  enemy 
and  began  an  attack,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  people  at  the  fort,  who  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  enemy.  A  few  issued  out  and  maintained  a  small  skirmish,  until  the 
enemy  fled.  The  p^ple  remaining  at  the  lort,  and  the  commander  of  the  party  with 
the  wagons,  were  mucn  blamed  for  not  affording  assistance,  and  were  charged  with 
cowardice.  In  this  action  three  persons  were  wounded,  and  a  friendly  Indian  from 
Stockbridge  was  killed. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  Peter  Burvee  was  taken  captive  near  this  fort.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1748,  about  200  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  fort.  It  was  then 
•under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Williams,  afterwards  Col.  Williams,  whose 
grant  of  200  acres  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  scout  was  fired  upon,  which 
drew  out  Capt.  Williams  with  about  30  men  ;  an  attack  began,  which  continued  some 
time ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  numerous,  Capt.  Williams  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until 
he  had  again  recovered  the  fort.  The  enemy  soon  withdrew ;  but  with  what  loss  was 
unlmown.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Abbot  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Ezekiei 
Wells  were  wounded.  In  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  Col.  Williams  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north,  and  was  killed  on  the  8th 
of  Septen^ber  in  that  year,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Greorge. 

After  the  da&th  of  Col.  Williams,  the  oversight  of  the  fort  was  committed,  it  is 
believed,  to  one  Capt.  Wyman.  He  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  within  the 
pickets,  and  to  have  occupied  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fort.  June  7, 1756, 
a  body  of  the  enemy  came  again  to  this  fort,  and  Benjamin  King,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Meacham,  were  killed.  The  Bev.  Stephen  West,  afterwards  Dr.  Wes^ 
minister  of  Stockbridge,  was  chaplain  iu  1758,  and  perhaps  in  1757.  The  location  ol 
Ihe  fort  is  still  indicated  by  the  print  of  a  cellar,  and  Uie  horse-radish,  which  was 
planted  by  the  soldiers,  and  still  grows  upon  the  spot. 
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Tms  town  is  of  irregular  form.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  south- 
west part,  bordering  on  Egremont,  called  the  Shawenon  purchase, 
was  bought  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  about  1736.  The  time 
when  the  settlement  commenced  is  not  exactly  known.  There 
were  not  many  families  here  before  1750  or  65.  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Dea.  Eleazer  Barret,  Ebenezer  Barret,  Dea.  Robert 
Johnson,  John  and  Simeon  Hurlburt,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sperry,  Wilcox,  Kelsey,  Hamlin,  and  Baker  families ;  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  from  Connecticut.  There  were  also  families,  who  were 
early  settlers,  by  the  name  of  Brunson,  Fenton,  Mimger,  and  War- 
ner. This  place  has  been  remarkable  for  changing  its  inhabitants. 
The  first  settlers  were  Congregationalists,  and  a  flourishing  church 
of  that  denomination  formerly  existed  here.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Avery  was  settled  over  it  about  1780,  but,  owing  to  the  tumults 
which  occurred  in  the  Shay's  rebellion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1787, 
and  the  church  and  society  soon  after  became  extinct.  A  portion 
of  the  people  early  became  Baptists,  and  about  1787  a  number 
became  Methodists.    In  1817,  the  different  denominations  united 
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and  built  a  meeting-house  by  subscription,  46  feet  by  34,  which 
they  agreed  to  call  the  ^^  Union  Meeting-house."  The  Methodists 
were  to  occupy  it  half  of  the  time,  and  the  other  dencHziiaations  the 
other  half. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  good.  The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricul* 
ture.  Population  of  the  town,  441.  The  center  of  the  place  is  24 
miles  east  of  Hudson,  14  S.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  126  miles  from 
Boston. 
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This  town  was  granted  to  Joseph  Brigham  and  69  others  in 
1736,  and  a  few  persons  came  into  the  town  for  Che  purpose  of  set^ 
tling  in  it  as  early  as  1740,  but  for  fear  of  the  Indians  soon  return- 
ed, but  not  till  they  had  erected  a  saw-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  some  oUier  buildings.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1766,  by  people  who  enugrated  principally  from  the 
eastem'part  of  Connecticut.  The  first  settlers  were  of  the  name 
of  Birchard,  Goss,  King,  Kingsley,  Messenger,  Wadsworth,  Wait, 
and  Walker.  The  desccRdants  of  these  men,  ezc^t  Goss,  yet  re- 
main in  the  town,  and  those  of  Wadsworth  are,  in  particular, 
numerous.  The  first  white  person  born  in  the  town  was  Jabez 
Wadsworth,  in  Etec.  of  the  year  of  the  settlement,  who,  after  sus- 
taining a  respectable  and  christian  character,  died  in  April,  1826. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  and  organized  Dec.  28,  1768. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained 
their  pastor,  Feb.  23,  1769.  He  was  dismissed  Oct.  12,  1764, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Zadoc  Himn,  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Con., 
June  5, 1771.  He  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1788.  The  first  meeting- 
house of  this  society  was  built  in  1762,  and  stood  about  40  years. 
This  society  have  a  fund,  raised  by  the  subscription  of  60  indi- 
viduals, (who  were  incorporated  as  the  "First  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Becket,"  Feb.  17, 1798,)  which  now  amoimts  to  upwards  of 
$5,600.  In  1800  the  society  built  a  new  meeting-house,  which  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19.  Rev.  Joseph  L.  MUls  was  ordained  pastor  June 
6,  1806.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sept.,  1764.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Robert  Nesbit.  The  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1816. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  June  21, 1766,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  town  lies  on  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  rocky,  the  soil  hard  and  cold ;  very  little  clay  or  sana 
is  found.  When  well  cultivated  the  ground  yields  rye  and  com  in 
moderate  quantities,  but  wheat  will  not  succeed.  The  winters  in 
that  town  are  usually  very  severe,  during  Avhich  season,  high 
piercing  winds  prevail,  yet  it  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants  is  uncommon  even  in  New  England.  The 
center  of  this  town  is  16  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Lenox  and  110  W.  of 
Boston.    Population,  967. 
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This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  towns  of  Lanesbo- 
rough,  New  Ashford,  Adams,  and  Windsor.  The  form  is  very 
irregular,  as  the  line  in  passing  round  it  takes  21  different  courses. 
It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  March  14,  1793.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  conunenced  in  1767.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Joseph  Bennet,  Esq.,  Col.  Joab  Stafford,  John  Buck- 
land,  Esq.,  John  Lippet,  Samuel  Low,  Simon  Smith,  Amos  Smith, 
Stephen  Carpenter,  Shubael  Wilmarth  and  John  Wilmarth,  from 
Rhode  Islanu ;  Jonathan  Richardson,  Isaac  Warren,  and  Charles 
Saben  from  Con.  The  inhabitants  from  the  begiiming  have  been 
generally  of  the  Baptist  denomination.    There  are  two  houses  for 

{ubUc  worship  belonging  to  them  in  the  town ;  one  at  Stafford's 
lill,  and  one  at  the  Four  Corners.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Stafford's  Hill,  Aug.  28, 1769.  Elder  Peter  Werden  was 
the  first  pastor,  from  Warwick,  R.  I.  The  second  Baptist  church 
was  formed  at  the  Four  Comers  of  17  members,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  Nathan  Mason,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Sept  21, 1771.  From  this 
church  was  formed  a  third,  of  15  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Elder  Ehiathan  Sweet,  Jan.  15, 1824.  There  is  a  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  the  town,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1823. 

The  center  of  the  town  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  To  the  E. 
and  W.  of  this  the  groimd  gradually  nses  into  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  township  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  given.  Large  dairies  are  kept, 
and  the  Cheshire  cheeks  are  widely  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The 
famous  Mammaih  Cheese  presented  to  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  had  no  small  influence  to  bring  these  into  notice.  On  a  day 
appointed  the  dairy  women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quan- 
tity sent  proved  to  be  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill 
press,  so  that  besides  *'  the  monster"  three  smaller  ones  were  made 
of  70  lbs.  weight  each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  about  1450 
lbs.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  back  a  good-sized  piece  of  this  cheese  to 
the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them  of  its  excellence ;  an^d  he  filso  sent 
pieces  of  it  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  The  town  is 
situated  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and  120  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  924 
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Tms  town  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  numerous 
£unilies  of  Clarks  who  settled  there.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1769,  by  Capt.  Matthew  Ketchum,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  cousins  Epenetus,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  These  came  from 
Long  Island.  Nicholas  Clark  and  his  brothers  Aaron,  Stephen  and 
Sdas  moved  in  about  the  same  time  from  Cumberland,  R.  I.    The 
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town  was  incorporated  March  2,  1798.  The  petitioners  desired  to 
have  it  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  from  a  man  of  that 
name  who  was  supposed  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  town 
which  was  felled  by  a  white  man.  This  man  continued  in  the 
place  only  two  or  three  months.  Why  the  name  inserted  in  the 
petition  was  changed,  the  inhabitants  never  knew.  Hudson's  brook 
yet  bears  the  name. 

The  sur&ce  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  hard  and 
stony.  About  two  thirds  of  the  town  lies  on  the  Bald  and  Hoosic 
mountains.  The  mountain  land  is  cold  and  rocky.  Its  principal 
commodity  is  lumber ;  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock timber  being  annually  carried  to  Adams  and  WilUamstown. 
The  people  are  Baptists  and  Methodists,  there  being  about  an 
equal  number  of  each.  Situated  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and 
125  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  386. 


DALTON. 


This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1765.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  the  Chamberlains,  the  Cadys,  the  Boardmans,  Gallups. 
Lawrences,  Merrimans,  Parks,  &c.  Dr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  or 
Harvard  College,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  venerable  Dea.  Williams  moved  into 
the  town  some  years  after  from  Hatfield.  He  was  a  leader  and 
guide  to  the  people  for  many  years,  and  an  ornament  and  glory  to 
the  town.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williamstown  College,  and  a 
senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  died  March  1,  1808,  aged 
74  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  named  Dalton,  after 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  length  of  the  township  is  about  9  miles.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Dalton  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  runs  through  it,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  encloses  as  on  three  sides  an  elevation  of  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  whole  vale.  Here  are  two 
meeting-bouses,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  and  about  25 
dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  Prom  this  elevation  it  is  esti- 
mated may  be  seen  three  fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
land  is  generally  productive.  Spring  wheat  is  more  easily  raised 
than  in  ma^ny  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  In- 
dian com.  The  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  river  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  many  towns  below.  The  Congregational  church  in 
the  town  was  formed  Feb.  16, 1785.  Rev.  James  Thompson  was 
the  first  minister,  ordained  in  March,  1795.  The  society  have  a 
parsonage-house,  with  70  acres  of  land,  purchased  by  the  avails  of 
lands  lying  in  the  town  devised  them  by  Col.  Israel  Williams  and 
Dea.  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  Hatfield.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1812.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  families  in  the  town, 
and  a  society  of  Methodists.  The  center  of  the  town  is  10  miles 
aortherly  of  Lenox,  and  120  miles  W.  of  Boston.    Population  830 
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There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  two  paper-mills,  which  manufacture 
paper  to  the  value  of  between  30  and  40,000  dollars  annually. 


EGREMONT. 

Thb  regular  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730, 
thoij^h  it  is  said  some  Dutch  people,  supposing  it  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  New  York,  settled  in  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Between 
1730  and  1756,  many  families  moved  into  the  place  firom  New 
York  and  from  the  New  Elngland  colonies.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  Nicholas  Kamer,  Jacob  Kamer,  Cornelius  Spoor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Baldwin,  Aaron  Loomis,  Josiah  Phelps,  John'  Perry,  Timo- 
thy Hopkins,  Elias  Hopkins,  Nehemiah  Messenger,  Benjamin 
Trumain,  Samuel  Colver,  Samuel  Younglove,  William  Webb,  Jon- 
athan Welch,  Samuel  Welch,  Robert  Joyner,  Gideon  Church, 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Aaron  Sheldon,  Israel  Taylor,  William  Roberts, 
Joseph  Hicks,  Edward  Baily,  Abraham  Andrews,  and  John  Fuller. 
The  township  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  wa9  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1760,  and 
called  by  its  present  name.  It  was  invested  with  full  town  privi- 
leges, except  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  which  right  was  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  town  of 
^effield :  some  years  after,  this  right  was  granted.  The  soil  of 
Che  township  is  various,  but  generally  productive.  Most  of  it  is 
better  adapted  to  tillage  than  grazine.  The  inhabitants  erected  a 
house  for  public  worship  in  1767,  and  raised  money  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  Feb.  5,  1770,  they  invited  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Steele,  a  native  of  West  Hartford  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  to 
settle  with  them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  orranized,  and  Mr.  Steele  ordained  on  the  28th 
of  June  following.  The  people  were  generally  united  in  their 
pastor,  until  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  government,  the  malcontents  became  his  ene- 
mies and  opposers.  On  one  occasion,  several  armed  rufiians  vio- 
lently enter^  his  residence  in  the  night,  and,  after  treating  him  in 
an  insolent  and  abusive  manner,  took  away  his  watch  and  various 
articles  of  clothing.  DiflSculties  continuing  to  increase,  Mr.  Steele 
was  dismissed  by  a  council  on  the  29th  of  April,  1794,  and  removed 
into  the  state  of  New  York.  The  church  gradually  decreased  by 
deaths  and  removals  until  1814,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
extinct  In  181 6,  the  present  Congregational  church  was  organized. 
It  was  begun  with  14  members.  Kev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  ordain- 
ed their  pastor  Nov.  23, 1820.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town  in  1787;  the  society  obtained  their  act  of 
incorporation  in  1808,  and  in  1817  erected  their  meeting-house* 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  school-house.  This  town  is  16  miles 
southerly  of  Lenox,  and  128  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  968. 
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FLORIDA. 

This  town  began  to  b6  settled  about  1783.  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson 
settled  in  it  in  that  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  was 
joined  by  Paul  Knowlton,  Sylvanus  Clark,  Nathan  Drury,  Esq., 
Jesse  King,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Staples.  Soon  after  1795  there  was 
a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  town- 
ship on  an  average  may  be  about  4  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1805.  It  being  situated  on  the  height  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  climate  cold  and  severe.  The 
people  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  their  stock  and  dairies.  A 
Congregational  church  was  formed  May  4,  1814,  consisting  of  11 
members.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1810,  with  about 
20  members.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1824  There  are 
a  few  Methodists  in  the  town,  living  mostly  on  Deerfield  river. 
Situated  27  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  457. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730.  The 
lower  part  of  it  was  settled  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Some 
families  it  is  said  were  located  above  the  bridge  before  1730.  Of 
these  were  Laurens  and  Sydney  Suydam  (supposed  to  have  been 
brothers),  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Dutch,  others  were  English*  Among  the  latter  were  Joshua  White, 
Moses  Ingersoll,  Moses  and  William  King,  Thomas  Dewey,  Heze- 
kiah  Phelps,  Israel  Orton,  and  Joshua  Root 

This  town  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  nyper  and  lower  Hoasatonie  townships,  sar> 
Teyed  bj  authority  of  the  general  court  m  1736.  There  were  30  proprietors  of  the 
upper  Housatonic  township.  House  or  home  lots  were  laid  out  tor  them  on  both 
sidles  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  to  Monument  mountain.  Here  improvements  were 
begun.  From  the  house  lots,  long  parallel  lots  were  laid  out  to  Tsrringham  line. 
Tne  Hop  lands  (so  called),  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  in  the  region  of  Hop  brook, 
were  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  land  on  Monument  mountain  and  part  of  the 
north  plain  was  laid  out  in  etpudizing  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  so  proportioned  as  to  render 
the  preceding  divisions  equal  to  the  particular  right  of  each  individual.  The  tract  em- 
braced in  the  present  town  was  formed  into  a  parish  about  1740,  and  called  the  second 
parish  of  Sheffield.  In  1761  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  ju^itice  for  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  present 
name.  County  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town,  and  courts  held  here  till 
1767,  when  they  were  removed  to  Lenox.  The  town  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and 
6  in  breadth.  About  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  a  block-house  was  built,  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of  security  to  which 
the  inhabitants  might  flee  in  case  of  an  attack. 

In  1743  (when  there  were  only  30  families  in  the  place)  the 

Eeople  employed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  afterwards  Dr.  Hop- 
ins,  to  preach  with  them,  and  after  a  short  trial  settled  him  the 
same  year  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  the  28th  of  Dec.,  on 
which  day  the  church  was  organized.  He  was  dismissed  at  hiA 
own  request  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1769. 
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He  wms  bora  at  Waterbniy,  Con.,  and  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  df  Stej^en  Hop- 
kinsyCMieof  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymonth  in  Dec.  1620.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  GoUege  in  1741,  and  stadied  theology  with  the  first  President  Edwards,  then 
minister  at  Northampton.  His  mental  powers  were  strong,  mnd  fitted  him  for 
deep  and  thorough  investigation.  Wnile  at  Great  Barringtoa,  and  Newport.  R.  I., 
(where  he  settled  after  he  left  IMtess.)  he  pablished  a  number  of  sermons  ana  books 
on  subjects  of  doctrine  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Divinity,  the  sentiments  advocated  m  which  were  highly  Camn« 
istic,  and  are  generally  termed  Hophntinian, 

The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  which  extends  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Housatonic,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  50  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Congregationalist,  a  printing-office,  and  various  mechanic 
shops.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  deeply  shaded  by  ebns  and 
other  trees.  It  is  6  miles  from  Sheffield,  14  south  of  Lenox,  26 
eastward  from  Hudson,  and  125  from  Boston.  In  1837  fhere  were 
in  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  which  consumed  170,000  lbs.  of  cotton; 
920,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  valued  at  $64,600 : 
there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  32,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
52,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured.  There  were  in  the  town 
2,657  merino  sheep^  which  produced  6^642  lbs.  of  wool,  the  value  of 
which  was  $3,321 ;  one  furnace  for  the  man'ufacture  of  pig  iron, 
employing  20  hands ;  180  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made,  valued  at 
$7,200.    Population,  2,440, 

The  Episcopal  society  in  this  town  was  formed  about  the 
year  1760.  The  church  was  instituted  by  ttie  Rev.  Solomon 
Palmer,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  and  New  Milford,  Con., 
from  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  religion  in  foreign 
parts.  The  society  have  a  parsonage-house  and  lands,  and  besides 
the  church  they  have  a  chapel  in  Van  Deusenville  to  accommodate 
the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  society.  The  Congregational 
and  Episcopal  societies  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1791.  There  arc  some  Methodist  people  in  town,  who  mostly 
reside  in  the  east  and  north-east  parts. 

l*he  most  noted  mountain  in  this  section  of  country  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  in  the  north  pai:t  of  this  town,  which  rises  up 
directly  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  and  extends  into 
Stockbridge.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  south-east  on  the  road  towards  Stockbridge.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  rude  monument  of  stones  on  the  south- 
eastern point,  a  short  distance  from  the  county  road,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  now  demolished.  The  pile  was  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Indians  whenever  an  individual  passed  by  the  tomb  of  his 
countryman  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it.  By  this  slow  method  of  accu- 
mulation, the  heap  in  question  rose  in  a  series  of  years  to  the  size 
just  mentioned.  According  to  tradition  '^  the  person  buried  here 
was  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  influence  of  a  passionate  love  for  a  cousin,  whom 
the  rel^on  of  the  natives  would  not  allow  her  to  marry,  because 
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South-eastern  view  of  Monument  Mountain. 

the  connection  was  deemed  incestuous.''  »Some  years  since  a  poem 
was  written  on  this  tradition,  entitled  Monument  Mountain,  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  a  native  of  Cummington,  then  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  the  poein 
correctly  delineates  the  scenery  of  this  mountain,  and  in  most  re- 
spects the  description  is  equally  applicable  to  much  of  the  mountain 
scenery  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 


Thou  who  wouldst  ase  the  lovely  and  the  wild 

Mingled  in  harmony  on  Naiure'a  lace, 

Aacend  our  rocky  mountain.    Let  thy  fool 

FnU  not  with  weariness,  fbr  on  theh-  tope 

The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth 

Spread  wide  beneath  shall  make  thee  to  forget 

"m  ateep  and  toilaome  way.    There  aa  thou  alaod'at, 

The  haunta  of  meri  below  thee,  and  above 

The  mounuin  aummita.  thy  expanded  heart 

Shall  leel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world 

Tn  which  thou  art  translated,  andpartake 

The  enlargement  of  thy  viaion.    lliou  ehalt  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  tops, 

And  down  into  the  aecreta  of  the  glen 

Andatreama,  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  atrive 

To  hide  their  windings.    Thou  shall  eaze  at  once 

Here  on  white  villaffes.  and  tilth  and  nerds. 

And  swarming  roaas,  and  there  on  solitudes, 

That  only  hear  the  torrent  and  the  wind 

And  eagle's  shriek.    There  is  a  precipice 

That  aeema  a  fnifment  of  aome  mighty  wall 

Built  by  the  hand  that  ihshioned  the  old  world 

To  separate  ha  nations,  and  thrown  down 

Whan  the  flood  drowned  them.    To  the  north  a  path 


Oonducta  you  up  the  narrow  battlement. 

Steep  Is  the  western  aide,  ahaggy  and  wUd, 

With  moaay  treea  and  pinnacles  oTflint, 

And  numy  a  banging  crag.    But  to  the  east 

Sheer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  diflb,— 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  uproar; 

Their  weather-beaten  capitals  here  dark 

With  the  thick  moss  of  centuries,  and  there 

Of  chalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbolt 

Haa  aplinter'd  them.    It  la  a  foarful  thing 

To  atand  upon  a  beetling  verge  and  aee 

Where  atorma  and  lightninx  from  the  huge  gray  wall 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocka,  and  at  tne  baae 

Daahed  them  in  fraffroenta,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 

Over  the  dizsy  depth,  and  hear  the  aound 

Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below. 

Gome  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  acens 

la  lovely  round ;  a  beautiAil  river  there 

Wandera  amid  the  tn$A\  and  fertile  meada, 

The  paradise  he  made  unto  himaelf. 

Mining  the  aoil  for  agea.    On  each  aids 

The  fietda  awell  upward  to  the  hilla;  beyond, 

Above  the  hill,  in  the  blue  distance,  riae 

The  mighty  columna  with  which  earth  props  haavea. 


That  there  were  anciently  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  is  evident  from  various 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  atensils  and  weapons  of  Indian  manufacture,  which 
have  been  often  found,  it  is  known  that,  as  early  as  1726,  the  river  used  to  be  crossed 
half  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  at  what  was  then  called  the  "  Great  Wigwam."  This 
place  was  sometimes  called  the  **  Castle,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  great  wigwam  stand- 
ing upon  it.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  consi(krable  Indian  settlement 
at  this  spot.  Indian  graves  have  also  been  found  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  One  man,  in  digging  thirteen  post-holes  to  secure 
his  barn-yard,  discovered  the  remains  of  six  bodies. 

This  settlement  must  have  be^n  abandoned  before  the  autumn  of  1734  :  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  county,  except  at  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  and 
perhaps  a  family  or  two  in  New  Marlborough.    But  in  the  two  winters  folkywing,  the 
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Indiaiis  were  ooUected  fhMn  Stoekbiidge  and  SheffieUL  Mnnewliere  in  this  town,  for  Uie 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  more  conveniently  from  the  missionary  and  school- 
master sent  among  them,  previous  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Stock- 
bridge.  They  may  have  been  collected  at  the  Great  Wigwam,  bnt  were  probably 
fiuther  north. 

The  following  circumstance  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight  as  having 
occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  this  town.  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  introduced  here. 

«  A  Mr.  Van  Bensselaer,  a  yoong  gentleman  from  AlbanVi  came  one  evening  into 
an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Root,  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  inn-keeper, 
who  knew  him,  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  answered,  '  On  the 
bridge.'  Mr.  Root  replied,  that  that  was  impossible,  because  it  had  been  raised  that 
very  day,  and  that  not  a  plank  had  been  laiol  on  it.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  said  that  it 
could  not  be  true,  because  nis  horse  had  come  over  without  any  difficulty  or  reluctance ; 
that  the  night  was  indeed  so  profoundly  dark  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  anything 
distinctly ;  bnt  that  it  was  incredible,  if  his  horse  could  see  sufficiently  well  to  keep  his 
looting  anywhere,  that  he  should  not  discern  the  danger,  and  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  in  that  condition.  Each  went  to  bed  dissatisned,  neither  behev* 
ing  the  story  of  the  other.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  went,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  host,  to  view  the  bridge,  and,  finding  it  a  naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  moment 
with  astonishment,  and  fainted." 
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The  first  and  principal  grant  in  this  town  was  made  by  the 
legislature,  in  1760,  to  Asa  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  Timothy  Uurl- 
buit,  of  Canaan,  Con.,  Col.  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  and  Josiah 
Dean.  The  first  grantee  became  a  settler  in  April  1762.  with 
whom  were  soon  associated  John  Clothier,  Jesse  Squire,  Amasa 
and  Martin  Johnson,  Benjamin  Davis,  Samuel  Grippen,  David 

fprague,  Samuel  Hand,  Esq.,  Capt  Caleb  Gardner,  David 
au^an,  Reuben  Ely,  Henry  Hazard  and  Jonathan  Hazard,  Esq. 
They  were  mostly  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settlra 
about  the  north  village,  and  northward  towards  Williamstown. 

In  1761,  Charles  Goodrich,  Eaq.,  <if  Pittsfield,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  soath 
end  of  the  town^  and  in  1764  his  nephew  Daniel  Goodrich  settled  npon  it;  and  the 
IbOowing  year  Benjamin  Goodrich,  the  father  of  Daniel,  settled  there,  with  all  his  other 
aons,  viz.  Benjamin,  Samael,  Nathan,  David,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah. 
and  Enoch.  Jeremiah  and  Hezekiah  Osbom,  father  and  son,  and  Israel  Talcot,  settled 
there  about  the  same  time  The  Goodrtches  and  Osborns  were  from  Ridgfield — Talcot 
firom  Wethersfield,  Con.  Soon  after  the  grant  to  Charles  Goodrich,  small  grants 
were  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  Dea.  Samael  Brown,  of  Stockbridge,  and 
Col.  Farrington.  The  remainder  of  the  town  was  sold  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
court  to  the  actual  settlers  in  1789,  at  difierent  prices  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality. 
The  place  was  first  called  Jericho,  on  account  of  the  high  natural  walls  on  each  side, 
that  IS,  the  mountains.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1776,  it  was  named  Hancock 
in  honor  ofJohn  Hancocky  then  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  afterwarda 
governor  of  the  state.  The  township  is  nearly  16  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  wider,  but  when  the  line  was  finally  established  between 
Kassachnsetts  and  New  York,  in  1787,  a  tier  of  fine  lots,  upward  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  thrown  into  the  latter  state.  A  narrow  valley  extends  south  about  7 
miles  from  the  line  of  Williamstown  to  the  north  village  of  Hancock,  along  which  is  a 
succession  of  good  farms  extending  from  the  valley  to  the  right  and  left  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  For  several  miles  south  firom  this  village,  the  township  is  ao 
broken  and  mountainous  that  no  higfhway  has  been  cut  throng^  it. 

The  Shakers  have  a  village  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town. 
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which  extends  into  the  edge  of  Pittsfield.  They  sprung  up  in  this 
town  about  1780.  Some  persons  about  that  time  began  to  visit 
mother  Ann  and  the  elders  at  Escuania,  near  Albany.  Approv- 
ing of  the  tenents  of  the  Shakers,  they  im^iediately  set  up  their 
meetings  according  to  the  customs  of  that  sect.  They  built  their 
meeting-house  in  1784- 


Shaker  Village  in  Hancock, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
Shaker  village,  which  is  4  miles  from  Pittsneld,  7  from  Lenox, 
and  5  from  New  Lebanon  Springs.  The  large  three-story  build- 
ing seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving  is  constructed  of 
brick,  is  102  feet  long,  and  63  feet  wide.  There  are  six  families, 
as  they  are  termed,  in  the  settlement,  containing  in  the  whole 
about  130  or  40  persons.  The  circular  stone  bam  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  distance,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  three- 
story  building,  w^s  built  in  1826,  and  is  something  of  a  curiosity. 
*^  It  is  270  feet  in  compass,  with  walls  laid  in  lime,  rising  21  feet 
above  the  underpinning,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mast  and  rafters  are  53  feet  in  length,  and 
united  together  at  the  top.  On  the  lower  floor,  immediately  with- 
in the  walls,  are  stables,  8  feet  high,  occupying  12  feet  in  length, 
with  the  manger,  which  is  inwards,  and  into  which  convenient 
places  are  left  for  throwing  hay  and  feed  from  above.  In  these 
stables,  which  open  to  and  from  several  yards,  a  span  of  horses  and 
62  horned  cattle  may  be  stabled.  The  covering  of  the  stables  forms 
the  barn  floor,  on  to  which  from  an  ofiSset  there  is  but  one  large 
doorway  for  teams,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  floor,  and  pass 
out  at  the  same  place.  Eight  or  ten  can  occupy  the  floor  at  the 
same  time ;  und  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  large  area  in  the  center. 
For  simply  laying  the  stone  of  this  building  the  masons  were  paid 
500  dollars  and  boarded." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  ever  been  of  the  Bap- 
list  denominatioin.    A  congregation  was  early  formed,  which  held 
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their  meetings  for  a  time  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  and  a  qualr- 
ter  above  the  north  village.  Their  present  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1797.  Elder  Clark  Rogers,  from  K  I.,  was  their  first 
minister,  and  was  settled  over  them  in  about  1770.  The  town  is 
15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  129  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
976.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  second  French  war,  probably  in  the  year  1762.  The  first  who 
settled  in  the  town  were  Francis,  David,  and  Thomas  Miller, 
brothers,  from  Middlebury.  Francis  Miller  was  a  man  of  conside- 
rable note.  He  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  by  the  government, 
and  surveyed  the  road  mm  Boston  to  Albany,  and  run  the  Une 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Other  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Nath^  and  Wilson  Torrey,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph 
Watkins  and  6  sons  from  Hopkinton.  About  1771,  Nathan  Fisk, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  government  of  260  acres 
of  land.  In  1774  and  75  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Abner  Bixbe,  Jamos 
Wing,  and  two  families  by  the  name  of  Frost,  settled  in  the  town* 
In  1781  Richard  Starr,  from  Groton,  Cmi.,  came  into  the  town,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  Peru  on  the  east  and  Dalton  on 
the  west  In  1796  they  were  incorporated  as  a  parish,  by  the  name 
of  the  west  parish  of  Partridgefidd  (now  Peru),  and  in  1804  they 
were  mvested  with  town  privileges  and  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Hinsdale.  In  the  year  first  mentioned  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hins- 
dale, after  whom  the  town  was  named,  (came  from  Windsor.  Con.) 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  then  belonged  to  Dalton, 
and  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  Dea.  Starr,  in  gathering 
and  organizing  a  Congregational  church.  This  church  was 
formed  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  consisting  of  23  members.  In 
1797  a  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of  which  Elder  Eleazer  Smith 
was  the  first  minister.  They  have  a  meeting-house,  built  in  1818. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  center  of  the  town,  1  Congregational, 
I  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  moun<* 
tain  range,  and  is  7  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
It  is  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox  and  124  W.  of  Boston.  Population 
832.  In  1837  there  were  2  wooUra  mills,  which  consumed  67,000 
lbs.  of  wool;  25,000  yards  of  cloth  w^re  manufactured,  valued  at 
$74,000.  There  were  2,000  Saxony  and  8,920  merino  sheep,  and 
the  value  4Kf  the  vfool  produced  in  the  town  was  $19,266. 
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LANESBOROUGH. 


Southern  view  of  Lantsborough, 

In  January,  1741,  Samuel  Jackson,  with  seventy-five  others, 
hihabitants  of  Pramingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  petitioned  the  general 
cotirt  to  grant  them  a  tract  of  wilderness  land,  situated  near  an 
Indian  town  on  the  Housatonic  river.  The  grant  was  made,  and 
they  were  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  township,  which  was 
done  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about  1754 
or  6,  by  Gapt  Samuel  Martin  and  two  other  families,  which  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  in  the  second  French  war.  Of  these, 
Geipt.  Martin  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  Among  the  earliest 
set&ers  were  Nathaniel  WiUiams,  Samuel  Tyrrell,  John,  Ephraim, 
Elijah  and  Miles  Powel  (brothers),  Lieut  Andrew  Squier,  James 
Loomis  and  Ambrose  Hall,  William  Bradley,  James  Goodrich, 
Thaddeus  Curtiss,  Elbenezer  Squier,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Famiun. 
They  all  settled  here  as  early  as  1760.  A  fort  was  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  from  Indian  assaults.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  on  one  occasion,  the  settlers  fled  to  Pittsfield.  A 
scout  was  sent  after  them  from  Massachusetts  fort,  who,  following 
tracks  which  they  found,  discovered  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were 
stooping  down,  tying  their  moccasons.  Each  of  the  scouts  selected 
one,  and  both  chiefs  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scouts  escaped 
to  the  fort,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
riiortly  after  set  out  from  the  fort  in  search  of  the  bodies  of  Xhp 
slain  chiefs,  who  found  them  buried  in  their  war  costume.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  and  then  com- 
prehended  a  large  part  of  the  present  town  of  Cheshire.  The  pre- 
sent length  of  the  town  is  6  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
6  miles.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  town,  and  several 
extensive  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Lanesborou^ 
as  it  is  entered  from  the  south.    It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  sidp 
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of  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  runs  through  Lanesboroueh  Pond,  which  Ues 
partly  in  this  town  and  Pittsfield.  The  meaaows  on  this  stream 
are  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  are  3  churches :  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Congregational  church  is 
the  one  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  is 
the  one  stimding  a  httle  south.  The  Episcopal  church,  a  Grothic 
building,  stands  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  March 
28th,  1764,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
Rey.  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eight 
members.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  was  ordained 
April  17,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  Con.,  and  a  gra- 
duate of  Yale  College  in  1760.  The  Episcopal  church  (called  St. 
Luke's  church)  was  instituted  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  Anarews,  of 
Wallingford,  Con.,  Oct.  2, 1767,  and  their  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1783.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1818,  with  12 
members.  Elder  Augustus  C.  Beach  was  their  minister.  Their 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1828.  This  town  is  11  miles  N.  of 
Lenox,  and  126  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  1,090. 
The  following  is  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables,"  1837,  published  by 
the  state:  '^Saxony  sheep,  7,814;  merino  sheep,  4,235;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  284 ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  28,193  pounds ;  merino 
wool,  13,510  pounds;  other  kinds  of  wool,  786  poxmds;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  3  pounds ;  value  of  wool,  $26,100;  capital  invested, 
$335,500." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1777.  The  eastern  part 
was  taken  firom  the  town  of  Washington,  called  Hartwood ;  th«^ 
south-western,  called  Hopland,  was  taken  from  Great  Barrington ; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  certain  provincial  grants,  as  Glass- 
works grant,  Williams  grant,  &c.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  Lee,  then  an  active  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davir.,  in  the  year  1760,  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
side  of  Hop  brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, in  Con.,  and  from  Barnstable,  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and 
Great  Barrington,  in  Mass.  One  of  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Jesse 
Bradley,  came  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  another,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Foot,  nom  Colchester.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1780,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Col- 
lins, of  Lanesborough,  consisting  of  30  members.  For  the  basis 
o{  tfieir  union,  they  adopted  the  same  confession  of  faith  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  church  at  the  present  time.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1783,  Mr.  Elisha  Parmelee,  of  Goshen,  Con.,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Ck^ege,  was  ordained  their  pastor. 
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The  towndiip  is  6  nnles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
sents a  Tery  dirersified  appearance.  It  embraces  a  part  of  the 
interval  Tviiich  lies  between  the  Taconic  and  Oreen  mountain 
ranges.  The  Oreen  mountain  range  runs  partly  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  These 
mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle  acclirity,  and  in  some 
places  are  cultivated  quite  to  their  summits.  From  the  base 
of  these  mountains  the  surfiice  is  imeven,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
descending,  until  we  reach  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  in  this  town  is  good  marble  and  iron  ore.  This  town  is 
6  miles  6.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.    Population  2,095 


South-watem  view  of  Lee,  (central  part)* 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal village  in  Lee,  as  seen  from  the  heights  a  few  rods  from  the 
Stockbridge  road.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Housatonic,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains. 
South  Lee  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  this  place,  near  the 
Stockbridge  line :  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  central  village,  con- 
taining a  number  of  paper-mills,  a  church,  and  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  12  paper-mills  in  the  limits 
of  the  town,  which  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  stock,  producing 
paper  to  the  value  of  $274,500.  There  was  also  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton  mill,  and  forge  for  manufacturing  bar  iron.  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  the  town  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Church,  in  South  Lee, 
about  thirty  years  since. 

In  September,  1S24|  a  scene  oC  most  appalling  desolation  was  exhibited  in  this  town. 
It  was  tne  explosion  of  an  extensive  powder  uctory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Laflin,  Looinia 
Ac  Co.  At  the  time,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  5  tons  of  powder  in  the 
different  buildings.  On  a  rerv  pleasant  morning,  when  the  workmen  thought  all 
things  were  going  on  secoreljr,  m  a  moment  errwy  DoUding  was  razed  from  iu  foun* 
dation  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Three  of  the  unfortunate  Workmen  were 
instantly  killed,  and  a  fourth,  who  was  thrown  into  the  river,  lingered  for  a  short 
tine,  tifl  death,  like  a  friend,  rtliered  him  from  hts  pains.  Every  house  and  building 
in  th9  neighborhood  was  more  or  kss  iijared,  tad  tnry  binst  was  shocked.    SorC 
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m  the  cobstematioii  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  universally 
protested  against  the  rebuilding,  and,  the  feelings  of  the  proprietors  coinciding,  thiP 
site  and  Wer  privilege  were  soon  after  sold^  and  an  extensive  paper-mill  erected. 


LENOX. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  this 
township  was  Yokun^  so  called  after  an  Indian  sagamore  of  that 
name.  Some  small  individual  grants  united ;  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Lenox,  (the  family  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond).  Its  length  is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4.  The  first  English  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hinsdale,  from  iHartford,  Con.  He  moved  into  the  place  in  1760, 
and  built  a  small  dwelling  about  50  rods  south  of  Court-house  hill, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  A  Mr.  Dickinson  soon  after 
built  a  house  just  north  of  Mr.  Hinsdale.  In  1756,  these,  with 
some  other  &miUes  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  and  in  Pitts- 
field,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the  French  in  Canada;  While  the 
few  fBimiUes  north  of  Stockbridge  were  hastening  to  that  place  for 
safety,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  while  passing  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  was  shot  by  the  Indians,  and 
fell  dead  frpm  his  horse.  The  horse  was  also  killed,  but  a  yoimg 
woman  by  the  name  of  Percy,  who  was  on  the  horse  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  escaped  unhurt.  Among  the 
first  permanent  settlers  were  Jacob  Bacon,  Messrs.  Himt,  McCoy, 
Gleason,  Steel,  Waterman,  Root,  Dewy,  Miller,  Whitlocke,  Parker, 
Richard,  Collins,  Treat,  Andrus,  Wright,  and  others.  A  majority 
of  the  familes  who  first  settled  in  the  town,  moved  from  West 
Hartford  and  Wallingford,  Con.  The  first  town  ofiicers  were 
chosen  March  6,  1767.  The  inhabitants  about  this  time  began  to 
make  preparaticm  for  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  The  church  was  formed  in  1769,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  then  of  Great  Barriagton.  Rev.  ^muel  Munson, 
of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor 
November  8,  1770.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a  house  for  pubUc 
worship  was  erected  near  the  place  where  the  present  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  is  located,  and  was  occupied  till  Jan.  1, 1806, 
when  the  present  one  was  dedicated.  The  first  burying-ground 
was  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  west  of  the  county 
road.  Soon  after  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  a  piece  of 
ffiound  near  it  was  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  principal  burying-place  in  the  town. 
The  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands,  and  for  the  burying- 
ground,  was  given  to  the  society  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Munr 
son  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reUgion,  but  he  lived  in 
limes  of  trouble.  The  revolutionary  war  occasioned  very  bitter 
animosities  Miong  the  people ;  and,  subsequently,  what  is  called 
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the  Shays'  insurrection  was  productive  of  ntuch  evil  in  the  town. 
There  has  been  an  incorporated  Episcopal  society  in  the  town 
since  1805.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  standing  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  court-house.  There  are  also  in  this  town  a  few  fami- 
lies of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Lenox  academy 
was  incorporated  in  1803.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  the 
legislature  made  to  it  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
This  land,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  wholly  unproductive,  but  it 
was  sold  a  few  years  since,  and  produced  a  respectable  fund, 
the  avails  of  wliich  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Lenox  is  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  coimty.  It  is  situated 
130  miles  W.  of  Boston,  6  S,  of  Pittsfield,  42  from  Springfield,  66 
from  Hartford,  30  from  Hudson,  and  34  from  Albany.  Popula- 
tion, 1,275.    The  judicial  courts  have  beeti  held  here  since  1787. 


Northern  view  of  Lenox. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Lenox  village,  as  it  is  seen  from 
near  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  emin^ice 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village.  On  this  spot  the  observer 
has  a  fine  prospect  of  the  village ;  beyond  which,  are  seen  various 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  is 
seen,  towering  above  all  others,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Wash^ 
ington.  The  village  is  uncommonly  beautiful  in  its  situation  and 
general  appearance :  it  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  3 
churches,  (1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist,)  a 
court-house  constructed  of  brick,  in  a  handsome  style  of  architect 
ture,  a  hotel,  academy,  printing-ofiice,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  refined  state  of  society  in  this  place,  the  fine  mountain  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  superior  accommodations  at  the  hotel  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Wilson,  all  render  Lenox  a  most  desirable  place  of 
resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 


LSNOX. 
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Hie  following,  termed  *'  the  Covenant  signed  in  Lmox,  1774," 
was,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  town,  in  1828,  ordered  to  be  put 
upon  the  town  records,  ''  at  the  special  request  of  Hon.  William 
Walker  and  Ck>l.  Elijah  Northrop,  the  only  persons  now  living  in 
the  town  whose  names  are  in  the  following  list." 

Whereas  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  of  late  undertaken  to  give  and  grant 
awa^  onr  mone^,  without  our  knowledge  or  consenti  and,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  a 
servile  submission  to  the  above  measures,  have  proceeded  to  block  up  the  harbor  of 
Boston ;  also  have  or  are  about  to  vacate  the  charter  and  repeal  certain  laws  of  this 
province,  heretofore  enacted  by  the  Greneral  Ck)urt,  and  connrmed  to  us  by  the  king 
and  his  predecessors :  thereibce,  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  speedy  redress  of  the  above 
grievances,  we  do  sdemnlj  and  in  good  faith  covenant  ana  engage  with  each  other,— 

1st.  That  we  will  not  import,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  suuSer  any  person  for,  by, 
or  under  us,  to  import,  purcnase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  manufactures  which  shall  arrive  in  America  from  Great  Britain,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  Congress;  nor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered  from  thence  from  and 
after  this  day,  until  our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  restored,  or  until  it 
shall  be  determined  by  th^  major  part  of  our  brethien  in  this  and  the  neighboiing 
eolooies,  that  a  non-importation  or  non-consumption  agreement  will  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  efot  the  deaiied  end,  or  until  it  shall  be  apparent  that  a  non-importation  or 
nonrconsomption.  agreement  will  not  be  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  colonies,  except  such  articles  as  the  said  General  Congress  of  North  Ame* 
Ilea  Shan  advise  to  import  and  consume. 

2dly.  We  do  ftirther  covenant  and  agree,  -that  we  will  observe  the  most  strict  obe* 
dience  to  all  constitutional  laws  and  authority,  and  will  at  aU  •times  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  for  the  discouragement  of  all  licentiousness,  «nd  suppressing  all  disor; 
derly  mobs  and  riots. 

3dly.  We  will  exert  oorselves,  as  te  as  within  us  lies,  in  (promoting  peace,  love, 
and  unanimity  among  each  ^thflr^  and  fioar  that^nd'weicngage  to  avoid  aU  nnneccaaary 
lawsuits  whatever. 

4t&ly.  As  a  strict  and  proper  adherence  to  the  non-importation  and  non-consump- 
tion agreement  will,  if  not  seasopably  provided  agamst,  involve  us  in  many  difficulties 
and  inoonvenieDGes,  we  do  nromise  and  agree,  that  we  will  take  the  mest  prudent  oars 
Ibr  the  raising  of  sfaeep^  and  for  the  manufiu^riag  all  such  cloths  as  shall  be  most 
nsefiil  and  necessary,  and  also  for  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  manufacturing  of  linen , 
ftirther,  that  we  will,  by  every  prudent  method,  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  those 
iBoonvcniettoes  whi(^  might,  otherwise  arise  firom  the  foregoing  agreement. 

5thiy.  That  if  any  person  shall  refiise  to  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant,  or,  after 
having  signed  it,  shall  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  he  or  they 
shall  be  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect  they  shall  justly  deserve,  particularly  by 
omitting  all  commereial  dealinjg  with  them. 

6thly .  That  if  this  or  a  similar  covenant  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  Angnat  next, 
be  offisred  to  anv  trader  or  shopkeeper,  in  this  county,  and  he  or  thev  shall  refuse  to 
sign  the  same,  for  the  space  or  forty-eight  hours,  that  we  will,  from  thenceforth,  pur- 
c&se  no  article  of  British  manufacture  or  East  India  goods  finom  him  or  them,  until 
such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

Witness  obr  hands,  dated  at  I«enox,  this  14th  dayof  July,  A.  D.  1774. 


Isrsel  Bibbell, 
Sumid  Guthrie, 
Laxams  HoUister, 
Hoses  Miller, 
Bildad  Clark, 
Jared  Ingersol, 
EliahaEanaSy 
Hoses  Wood, 
John  Adams, 
Amos  Stanley, 
Timothv  Way, 
Jedidiah  Cruttendcn, 
Jmw  HoUister, 


Isaiah  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  Northrap^ 
David  Clark. 
Joel  Goodridli,  • 
Joseph  Hollister, 
Isaac  Bateman, 
John  Root, 
Prosper  ■    .       , 
Timothy  Steel, 
Noah  Yale, 
MathiasHaU, 
Silas  Bliiij 
Pauinewy, 


Timodr^  Cruttenden, 
Isaiah  Smith, 
Titus  Curtiss, 
Thomas  Tracy, 
Enos  Curtiss. 
Joseph  Dwight, 
Bozei  Ballard, 
JoelBlin,  * 
Moses  Hyde, 
Charles  Mattoon, 
Jehiel  HolUster, 
James  Richards, 
EphnimCary, 


Reuben  Root, 
Elijah  Northrup^ 
Samuel  Mnnaon, 
David  Clark,  jr., 
Eleazer  Barret, 
Ruftis  Branch, 
Solomon  Hollister, 
Job  St.  Leonard, 
Uriah  Cross, 
Thomas  Gates, 
Samuel  Jerome, 
Thomas  Benedidi 
Charles  Dibbell, 
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TboniMSieel,  EliM  WUlard,  jr.,  Sbenteer  TuiilV 

Oliver  Beldin,  Mmtthew  Miller,  Btvid  Root,  Tiou  Pvker, 

C^bHjrde,  Ashley  Goodrich,  Jacob  St.  John,  Ashbel  Treat, 

Joha  ^alersoB,  Beaben  Sheldon,  Daniel  Keeler,  John  Treat, 

Ephfatm  SmWi,  James  Qothrie,  Stephen  CrattendBO,  James  BkhudBi  jr.,* 

Edward  Gray,  Jonathan  Foster,  David  Hinsdell,  Stephen  Titos, 

EtiasWillaid,  William  Walker,  Gordon  HoUister,  Asa  Bacon, 

Allen  (roodrich,  Samnel  Whedon,  Amos  Benton,  HopsonBeebe, 

Alexander  Macfcay,  JonaAan  Hinsdale,  Ephraim  Hollister,  Cakb  CalTcn 

Thomas  Landers,  Wiffiaa  Blartindale^  Samnel  Wright,  Samnel  Pond, 

Abraham  Northmp)  Simon  WiUard,  Jeremiah  Hall,  ElishaOsbom, 

Thomas  Bateman,  Caleb  Bnll,  Nehemiah  Tricy,  David  Fterry, 

William  Maltby,  Samnel  Bement,  John  Gray,  Enos  Stone.f 

Lttther  Bateman,  Lemnel  CoUens,  Samnel  Goodri^ 

IsMMl  Dewey,  ThMuas  Foster^  Zeaas  Goodrich 


MOUNT   WASHINGTON. 

As  early  ts  1763  or  4,  a  few  famiUes  moved  into  the  town* 
Ctoorge  Robinson,  Jdtseph  Graves,  Thomas  Woleott,  and  John  Dib- 
ble, were  among  the  first  settlers.  In  1757,  the  Indian  right  to  tha 
land,  whatever  it  might  hare  been,  after  the  sale  of  the  two  Hon- 
satonic  townships,  was  purchased  for  £15.  Soon  after  this,  Jdtm 
Dibble,  John  Kii^  Nathan  Benjamine,  Peter  Wooden,  B^amia 
Osbom,  Charles  Paterson,  and  others,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  than  a  townrixip  here;  and  in  1760  the  township  was  aetu- 
ally  surveyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  l^islature,  mto  50  lots, 
though  the  grant  prayed  for  was  not  made  until  1774  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1779.  The  form  of  the  township  is  irregular ; 
its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  three  and  a 
hal£  It  was  formerly  called  Tagonic  or  Taconic  Mountain.  Its 
surface  is  uneven,  and  is  very  elevated,  the  eenter  being  nearly 
S,000  feet  above  the  neighboring  towns,  while  a  mountain  ridgfe 
around  this  center  rises  nearly  1,000  feet  hirii^.  This  ridce  con- 
sists mostly  of  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  and  but  few  trees  of  much 
siie  grow  rxpon  it  There  is  only  mA  eaoueh  intermingled  with 
the  rocks  to  support  shrubs  from  one  to  four  feet  hipi.  The 
whortleberry-bush  abounds,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
resort  to  it  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septemb^,  to  gather  the 
firuit  This  town  is  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lenox,  and  135  W.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Population,  377.  In  1835,  it  is  stated  in  the  ''  Mas* 
sachuaetts  Directory,"  that  this  town  ^'  has  no  minister  of  any 
denomination,  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no  postoffice,  and  no  tavern." 
GKnce  this  period  a  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  in  ibe  cen- 
fral  part  of  the  town. 

•  iCr.  It.  adds^ihic  to  to  aignatOM :  «I,  James  Richards,  jr.,  do  iiga  the  whola 
ef  this  p&por,  eseept  thesa  words  put  la.  <panisiilarlr  hf  omUtinc  att  sommerdal 
4iaUa(Vnh<lMm:^thMe«totdsIrtfbsa.    T^J* 

t  OA  iif  tto  Im  phBcii^  setdm  of  Soehesur,  N .  T. 
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Tbx8  town  began*  to  be  settled  about  1762,  by  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  Rhode  Island,  and  CcHinecticot.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  Nathaniel,  Abel,  and  Gideon  Kent,  Uriah, 
Peter,  and  Eli  Mallory,  William  Green,  Jacob  Lyon,  Samuel  Grid- 
ley,  Jonathan  Beach,  Samuel  P.  Tyler,  Abraham  Kirby,  Williajn 
Campbell,  Amariah  Babbit,  Evans  Rice,  Capt  Martin,  and  a  Mr. 
Maaon.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  district  Feb.  26,  1781^ 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  ot  a  town,  except  that  it  could  not  elect 
a  iqnreaentative  to  the  legislature.  A  small,  neat  house,  for  pub* 
lie  worship,  was  erected  here  in  1828,  and  dedicated  in  Jan.,  1829. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Methodists,  who  enjoy  circuit  preach- 
ingabout  half  of  the  time. 

This  town  is  about  4  miles  square,  and  is  situated  principally  oa 
the  steep  and  rugged  hills  which  make  from  Saddle  mountain  cm 
the  east,  and  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west,  and  which  here 
approach  each  other.  In  the  narrow  valley  between  the^  hills, 
aiong  tfie  rise  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Honsatonic  and  the 
easlera  branch  of  Green  river,  are  some  small  tracts  of  more  feasi* 
bie  land.  Tahiable  quarries  df  blue  and  white  marble  were  opened 
in  this  town  about  1822,  which  furnish  a  considerate  branch  cf 
bnrinesa  Thia  town  is  18  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  uid  130  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston.    Population,  2S3. 


NSW   MAJEILBOROUGH. 

Tvs  township  was  originally  called  No.  2|  and  was  granted  in 
1736  to  72  proprietors,  mostly  belonging  to  Marlborou^  and  ita 
vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  ^^  The  Great  md  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massacbusettf 
Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Bostcm.''  The  proprietors  obtained 
the  township  of  the  Indiana  and  took  a  deed«  which  was  confirm* 
ed  bv  the  general  court  Among  other  oivisjons  cf  land  into 
which  Che  township  was  surveyed,  were  house  lots  consisting  of 
60  acres  each,  to  the  number  of  63.  besides  one  for  each  grantee. 
The  first  unprovements  weie  made  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  from  Marlborough.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
he  remain^  the  only  white  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The  Indians, 
tfionrii  in  most  respects  friendly,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the  gun^ 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer,  and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  siupport  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  in 
Sheflleld,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snow* 
shoes  to  see  him.  In  the  Mowing  summer  he  visited  Marlborough 
and  returned  with  his  family.  Among  the  other  first  settlers  were 
Noah  Church,  Jabez  Ward,  Thmms  Tstlow.  Elias  Keves,  Joseph 
nadaner,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  Wilfiwn  Witt,  Phflip 
Brookins  and  Samuel  Bryan,  from  Marlborough  or  the  vicinity,  ija 
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1741 ;  Joseph  Adams,  Moses  Cleaveland,  Silas  FreemaiL  in  1744 : 
and  Charles  Adams,  Solomon  Rands^ord,  Nathan  Randsford  and 
Jarvis  Pike,  in  1745,  from  Canterbury,  Con.  Families  by  the  name 
of  Sheldon,  Wright  and  Allen,  from  Northamptbn,  Mass.  and  Stiel- 
don,  Norton,  and  Harmon,  from  Suffield,  Con.,  moved  in  about  1745, 
and  William  Alexander  and  John  lliompson  the  succeeding  year, 
from  Dedham.  The  first  born  in  town  were  twins,  children  ot  Mr. 
Brookins. 

Tlie  first  church  in  the  town  was  orgaaiaed  on  thcSlst  of  Oct.  1744|  with  5  memberf 
Od  the  following  day,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Strong,  a  native  of  Northampton  and  jgradoate 
of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  chorch.  His  salaiy  was  £S0.  The  fint 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1743.  The  expense  of  Imilding  it  was  delra^  bv  the 
proprietors  of  the  town.  The  second  meetinghouse  of  tius  society  was  built  in  1793 
In  consequence  of  some  disagreement  concerning  the  location  of  this  house,  anothet 
house  was  built  the  same  year,  and  in  1794  the  town  was  divided  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  new  parish,  called  the  south  parish,  incorporated.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1794,  the 
second  or  South  church  was  formed,  of  21  members,  firom  the  first  church.  The  first 
pastor  of  this  church,  Rev.  John  Stevens,  a  native  of  Oanbury,  Con.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  settled  over  the  society  Oct.  22, 1794.  This  parish  has  a  ministerial 
fund,  obtained  by  subscription  in  1794,  amounting  to  about  $3,150. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1769,  is  eight  and  a  half  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  The  Bur&oe  is  generally  uneven  and 
hiUy,  and,  like  most  of  the  more  elevated  towns  in  the  county,  stony ; 
though  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  stones  were  so  deeply 
covered  with  vegetable  mould  that  the  first  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  expressed  3ieir  fears  that  they  should  not  find  stone  enough 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  building.  Their  fears  were  removed  by 
finding  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  split  by  nature  into  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  nearly  square,  on  an  elevation  called  Dry  Hill.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  the  town  is  Six-mile  pond,  first  so  called  by  some 
Indians  who  lived  six  miles  distant  from  it  in  Great  Barringloni' 
and  who  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  outlet  from 
this  pond  is  called  Konkapot,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
family  of  that  name  lived  by  its  side  in  the  borders  of  Sheffield. 
A  stream  called  Umpachene  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and 
passing  by  the  center,  runs  S.  W.  and  empties  in  the  Konkapot 
This  stream  also  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian.  In^the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pond  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
called  Hermit  pond,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream,  which  runs 
S.  W.  into  Canaan.  This  pond  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  hermit  lived  tor  several  years  on  the  south-eastern 
side. 

The  name  of  this  hermit  was  Timothy  Leonard.  He  came  Atom  FredericksborSy 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  five  or  six  years  before  the  revolutibnary  war ;  and  thou^ 
he  purchased  a  farm,  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death.  He  died  June  13, 1817,  from 
infirmity  tmd  old  age^  being,  as  was  8U|>po0ed,  in  his  70th  year.  Unwilling  that  any 
one  should  remain  With  him  during  a  sm^le  nig^t,  he  died  as  he  Uyed,  alone  and  un 
attended.  The  cause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  ufe  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the 
(kct  that  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  woman.    His  description  of  them  was, 

"Thej  lay  ibty  wiU,  uid  Owy  woDt; 
WlHt  cluy  pRnlM  10  do  t&jr  dan't" 

'<Lel  none  smile  at  the  history  of  Timothy  Leonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instanot 
in  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified  pride  have  been  suffered  to  Uot  out  the  social 
affeetiont,  and  produce  nselessness,  wretciiedness  and  min." 
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In  the  vest  part  of  the  town  is  a  care  of  some  little  note.  It 
has  several  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  whose  sides  and 
rooft  are  limestone,  on  which  stalactites  are  continually  forming. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  south  meeting-house  is  a 
lock  judged  to  weigh  30  or  4Q  tons,  so  equally  balanced  on  another 
Tock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  one  finger.  This  town  is  20 
miles  &  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  130  S.  W.  by  W .  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,670. 

OTIS. 

This  town  consists  of  the  former  town  of  Loudon  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethlehem.  Loudon  was  incorporated  in  1773.  Previously 
it  was  c^ted  Tyrmffham  Equivalent,  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  proprietors  ofthat  town  to  compensate  them  for  some  losses 
which  they  had  sustained.  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
This  was  originally  called  the  north  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  refer- 
ence to  Southfield,  which  was  called  the  south  eleven  thousand  acres. 
The  settlement  of  Loudoti  commenced  probably  about  1750  or  65. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  whose  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  David  Kibbe,  Stephen  Kibbe,  Isaac  Kibbe,  Dan.  Gregory, 

Larkeom  from  Enfield,  Con.,  Jeremy  Stow,  Eldad  Bower,  R 

Pelton,  George  Troop,  Ebenezer  Trumbull,  Jacob  Cook,  Timothy 
Whitney,  Jonathan  Norton  and  Samuel  Marcy.  The  vote  to 
build  the  first  school-house  was  passed  in  1774.  The  town  settled 
but  very  slowly.  Bethlehem  began  to  be  settled  several  years  idfler 
Loudon.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas 
Ward,  Daniel  Sumner,  Phineas  Kingsbury,  John  Plumbe,  Adonijah 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Miles  Jones,  James  Brackenridge,  John 
Spear,  and  Robert  Hunter.  Most  of  these,  and  the  subsequent  m- 
habitants  who  moved  into  the  district,  came  pruicipally  firom  Con. 
In  June  1809  the  district  of  Bethlehem  was  united  with  the  town 
of  Loudon,  the  town  still  bearing  the  name  of  Loudon.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  in  May  1810  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  altered  at  the  discretion  of  P.  Larkeom,  Esq.,  then  representa- 
tive at  the  general  court;  and  in  June  he  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Otftf,  in  honor  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Otis  of  Boston. 

It  appnn  iima  the  records  of  the  town  that  money  was  voted  from  year  to  year  tt> 
hire  preaching.  About  1772^  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  a  person  came  into 
it  by  the  name  of  Oeorge  Troop,  who  asserted  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, whom  the  inhabitants  employed  several  years ;  thoagh  it  appeared  finally  that 
he  had  bo  Ucense  to  preach.  On  a  time  appointed  some  of  his  hearers  nndertook  to 
ovdain  him,  and  he  on  his  part  to  form  them  mto  a  church,  after  which  he  led  them  to 
the  choice  of  deacons.  The  people  at  length  becoming  dissatisfied  with  him,  an  ecde* 
Mftitfifal  eonncily  convened  in  1775,  decided  that  he  had  no  author!^  to  preach  or  to 
organise  a  church,  and  that  his  church  was  not  a  regular  church  of  Chnst.  He  Ml 
the  town  in  1776  and  joined  the  United  States  armv  in  the  character  of  chaplain,  and 
his  ehnrch  separated  and  dissolved.  On  the  2d  of  Feb.  1779  a  regular  chnrch  was 
fomed  of  7  members.  The  Bethlehem  chnrch  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1795,  of  8 
nemben.  At  a  conference  of  these  churches,  held  June  5th,  1810,  it  was  mntuaUr 
speed  to  become  one  church.  No  house  of  worship  was  ever  built  in  Loudon,  thoa||a 
diiGBrent  attempts  were  ^nade  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  onion  of  the  town  and  die- 
Irict  in  1809,the  cmited  society  agreed  to  erect  a  meeting-house,  and  pi^pcnred  timber  ana 
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iied  npon  a  pl«M  to  set  it.  lliis  bimM  wit  boflt  bjrMtoeriptioii,  and  was  dedicated 
m  the  aattunn  of  1813.  For  a  white  afteri  the  Mieiety  had  the  semces  of  Ber.  Aam 
K  Inney  and  some  other  clergymen.  In  Nov.  181 4,  tlue  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  waa  invited 
to  preach  in  the  place,  and  was  ordained  pastor  June  28,  1819. 

When  Shays^  msarrBCtion  bvoke  oat  in  1786,  a  number  of  people  whotivea  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  attended  meeting  ai  Saadisfield/  became  alienated  frm 
their  minisieri  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storra,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  party  of  Shaya. 
They  withdrew  from  his  ministry  and  professed  themselves  Baptists,  and  anited  with 
some  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  jBethlehem  in  forming  a  Baptist  cfaureh.  They 
built  a  meeti^-house,  which  stands  in  the  soutlrwestem  comer  of  this  town.  In  the 
south-eastern  section  is  a  Methodist  society,  who  have  a  meeting-hoa8e«  which  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  There  is  an  Episcopal  society  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  which  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  Jan;  18C9^. 

The  gmieral  aspect  of  this  town  is  uneveii  and  broken.  It 
abounds  with  granite  rock,  which  renders  the  tillage  difficult  and 
expensive.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center  is  a 
rock,  with  an  opening  or  cavity  in  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  crys^Cals  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  have  been  found.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Daniel  Sunmer,  while  hunting 
for  deer  near  by  this  rock,  heard  a  sudden  loud  explosion,  which 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  him.  Curiosity  leading  him  to  exam- 
ine from  what  source  it  proceeded,  he  found  an  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  rock,  which  Was  discolored^  where  a  fissure  had  been 
made,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  sound  had  proceeded 
from  that  place.  It  was  probably  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen  gas.  This  town  is  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W. 
by  S.  of  J^ston.    Population,  1,077. 
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This  township  included  the  greater  part  of  Hinsdale  until  1804. 
The  whole  was  purchased  at  auction,  at  Boston,  June  2,  1762,  for 
£1,460.  This  was  denominated  No.  2  of  the  nine  townships  which 
were  sold  at  that  time.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Partridge 
and  Elisha  Jones,  and,  in  honor  of  the  former  gentleman,  was  called 
Partridgefield  from  its  incorporation  in  1771  until  1806,  when  it 
received  its  present  name.  It  is  about  6  miles  long  and  four  and  a 
half  broad.  Withki  these  Bmits  the  settlement  commenced  about 
1764.  Between  fliis  time  and  1768,  Henry  Badger,  from  New 
Jersey,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  from  Connecticut,  Peter,  Daniel,  and 
Nathan  Thompson,  brothers,  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  set- 
tled in  it,  and  Ebenezcr  Pierce  shortly  after.  This  town,  occupying 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Green  mountain  mnge,  has  a  cold,  severe 
climate.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony,  and 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  from  which 
lime  is  made  of  the  best  quality.  The  first  team  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  mountain  in  this  town  in  1767,  over  which  a  turnpike 
road  now  passes. 

The  inhabitants  of  (his  place  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
seal  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  They  are  mostly 
Ctmgregationalistn,  thou^  there  ate  some  Baptists  ana  Mefiiodists 
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bekm^^ine  to  societies  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  church  was 
organizea  with  abont  35  members,  in  1770,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Tracy,  from  Norwich,  Ck>nnecticut,  was  ordained  their  pastor  in 
April,  1772.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1780,  and 
the  presmt  cme  July  18,  1807.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
lain  from  the  east  roof  of  this  house  flows  into  Connecticut  river, 
and  ftona  the  west  into  the  Housatonic.  This  town  is  about  16 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  111  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  656. 
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Tb£  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1752,  by  Solo- 
mon Deming,  who  moved  with  his  family  from  Wethersfield,  Con., 
and  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Charles  Goodrich  and  a 
nmnber  of  others  soon  followed.  Mrs.  Deming  was  the  first  white 
Inooale  who  came  into  the  town,  and  was  often  left  alone  through 
the  night  by  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband,  when  there 
was  not  another  white  inhabitant  in  the  town,  and  the  wilderness 
was  filled  with  Indians.  She  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  £rst,  of 
die  settlers,  and  died  in  March,  1818,  aged  92.  Mr.  Goodrich 
(who  died  in  1816,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,^<iiiave  the  first  cart 
and  team  into  the  town  from  Wethersfield,  ana  wae  obliged  lo  cut 
his  way  through  the  woods  a  number  of  miles.  In  the  year  1753, 
Smeon  Crofoot,  Charles  Goodrich,  Jacob  Ensign,  Solomon  Deming, 
Stephen  Crofoot,  Samuel  Taylor,  ahd  Elias  Willard,  obtained  an 
act  fircmi  the  general  court,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
'*  The  prrorietors  of  the  settling  lots  in  the  township  of  Poontoo- 
snek."  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  which  was  retained 
imtil  1761,  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Pitts- 
field,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt  The  pro- 
prietors were  driven  ofi*  once  or  twice  by  the  Indians  in  the  time 
of  the  second  French  war.  Three  small  forts  were  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  as  places  of  safety  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  a  little  south  erf*  the  present 
CoDffiegational  church.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  oraained 
the  mst  pastor,  April  18,  1764.  He  continued  in  that  relation  till 
his  deadi,  which  occurred  Feb.  11,  1810.  Owing  to  political  differ- 
ences this  church  was  divided  from  1806  till  1817,  during  which 
time  die  minority  were  a  separate  ehiHch,  and  settled  Mr.  Thomas 
Punderson  their  minister,  but  were  again  united  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  and  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  installed  their  pastor. 

Pittsfield  is  finely  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  principal  branches 
of  die  Housatonic  river,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  expansion  of  the 
▼alley  between  the  Taconic  ana  Green  mountain  range.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  divided  into 
fenns  eidiibiting  fine  specimens  of  agriculture.  The  village  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the 
county.    There  is  a  public  square  in  the  center,  containing  about 
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finir  acres:  in  the  center  of  this  square  is  a  lai^  ehn,  which 
was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest  was  cleared  away.  It 
is  126  feet  in  heisht,  and  90  feet  to  the  limbs.  It  is  a  striking 
object,  and  never  toils  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  There  are 
in  the  village  4  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist;  the  Berkshire  Medical  InstitutioQ,  and  a 
number  of  odier  public  buildings.  There  is  also  a  bfuik,  the 
*<  Agricultural  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1818,  with  a  capital  of  $100,<i> 
000 ;  aprintinff-office,  an  academy,  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  Berkshire  Medical  InsHttOim  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
and  is  connected  with  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown.  There 
is  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  this  institution, 
formea  by  its  trustees,  according  to  act  of  the  legislature.  Pitts- 
field  is  6  miles  firom  Lenox,  33  K  S*  E.  from  Albany,  and  126  W. 
firom  Boston.    Population,  3,675. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  2  cotton  mills,  consuming  125,- 
000  lbs.  of  cotton ;  500,000  yards  of  cotton  manufactured ;  6  woollen 
mills,  consuming  315,000  lbs.  of  wool;  233,000  yards  of  cloth 
manufactured,  valued  at  $547,000.  There  were  2,135  Saxony 
■heep ;  10,534  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  293 ;  the  value 
of  the  wool  produced,  $19,443 ;  capital  invested,  $349,974  The 
value  of  musKets  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  and  30  hands  employed. 
Ydhxe  of  carriages  manufactured,  $20,000;  hands  emplojred,  30. 
Beside  the  above,  various  other  articles  are  manufactured,  such  as 
buttons,  brooms,  hatff,  teather,  chairs,  &c. 
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Tms  township  was  first  purchased  of  two  chieftains  of  the  Stock- 
bridm  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  agency  of  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Stockbridge,  in  or  about  the  year  1763.  The  consideration  for  the 
purchase  was  £1,700,  It  appears  that  by  a  resolve  of  the  general 
court,  passed  Feb.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed 
to  the  several  proprietors  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should,  within  five 
years'  time,  have  50  settlers  residing  within  the  limits,  who  should 
each  have  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
learned  Protestant  minister  settled  among  them  within  the  time 

rified.  The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1760.  In 
summer  of  that  year,  Capt  Micah  Mudge  moved  his  iamilv 
into  the  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  Mr.  Ichabod  Wood, 
firom  Rehoboth.  These  two  families  settled  about  3  miles  apart, 
and  remained  alone  in  the  wilderness  through  a  long  and  gloomy 
winter.  In  the  year  1761,  several  families  moved  to  this  place, 
viz,  Elijah  and  Ii»aac  Brown,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Fixley, 
Joseph  Patterson,  and  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Aaron  Rowley,  who 

Kerally  settled  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  town.    In  1762, 
$pb  aod  Paul  Raymond,  and  John  and  Daniel  Stossoui  from 
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Koity  Gon.,  moTed  in,  and  some  oibets.  From  tbstt  time,  the  aet- 
dement  advanced  rapidly,  until  every  part  of  the  toWn  was  inha^ 
bited.  The  most  part  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island.    The  church  was  formed  m  Richmond  about 

1765.  In  that  year,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  aflerwards  the  minister 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Was  settled  as  their  pastor.  He  Was  a  native 
of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1765« 
President  D wight  says,  **  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  men  I  ever  knew.  To  the  churches  and  ministers  of  Ver- 
mont he  was  a  patriarch:  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  veneration."  The  present  Congre:- 
rational  meeling-house  was  built  in  1794,  at  the  cost  of  |^4,000. 
The  Methodist  society  have  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting-house; 
which  was  built  in  1825. 

This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  by  the 
name  of  Richmond,  (after  the  Duke  of  Richmond).    In  the  year 

1766,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  township  was  divided  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  easterly  part  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Lenox.  The  tract  included  between  the  mountains  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  averaging  about  3  miles  in  wMth, 
enclosed  by  hills  on  the  east  and  west,  cozrananding  delig&tful 
prospects.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  foreign  countries,  after  passing  through  this  lown,  and  viewing 
the  valley  from  the  hill  on  the  west,  observed  that  in  naiurS 
scenery  it  excelled  the  view  from  the  famous  Richmond  Hill,  in 
England.  This  town  joins  Lenox :  distance  from  that  place,  6 
miles,  and  135  W.  of  Boston.  Poptilation,  820.  There  is  a  fur- 
nace in  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1837 
employed  40  hands,  who  manufactured  600  tons.  Valued  at  $26^0(X 
There  were  4,836  merino  sheep,  whose  fleeces  averaged  3poundii 
and  valued  at  $8,703;  capital  invested,  $90,000. 
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This  town,  in  connection  with  others,  was  granted  f o  a  company 
who  petitioned  for  the  same  in  1735.  it  was  called  No.  3.  The 
proprietors  mostly  lived  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  patent 
of  the  town  was  granted  in  1736,  and  soon  after  the  location  of 
town  lots  was  made.  No  family  moved  into  the  place  till  1750. 
Thomas  Brown  was  the  first.  Soon  after,  his  father,  Daniel 
Brown,  Esq.,  moved  in  with  his  numerous  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  men ;  was  bom  near  Boston^  but  had  lived  for 
aome  time  in  Enfield,  Con.  The  settlement  of  the  town  advanced 
rapidly.  A  large  number  of  families  came  in  from  Wethersfield, 
Con.,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  also  a  considerable  number  from 
the  towns  below  Plymouth,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  town  was  named  Lot  Smith,  Aug.  7,  1757,  because  the  pro* 

Cetors,  meeting  on  the  day  he  was  bom,  proposed  giving  him  a 
of  land.    Tbe  town  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  within 
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S  or  6  yean  of  the  first  settlement  The  fir«t  meetiag-boufle  wu 
erected  in  1767,  and  stood  till  17%,  when  a  new  one  was  built. 
Hie  site  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  house  is  lite* 
rally  founded  on  a  rock.  The  church  was  formed  in  1766.  Rer. 
Cornelius  Jones,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1752,  was  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  time  the  church  was  organized*  The  place  of  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  for  the  want  of  a  more  convenient  place, 
was  a  bam.  The  first  President  Edwards,  then  settled  over  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  preached 
the  ordination  sermon.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this 
town,  though  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  society  is  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Otis.  The  firet  was  organized  Aug.  21, 1779.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  who  was  ordained  Oct  2,  of 
the  same  year.  The  second  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  19  mem- 
bers, was  constituted  April  26,  1788.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Otis,  was  ordained  over  this  church  June  9,  1790.  This 
town  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  now  includes  the  original 
township  of  Sandisfield,  and  the  tract  formerly  called  the  soutti 
11,000  acres,  nniis  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1797, 
and  annexed  to  Sandisfield  m  1819.  The  length  of  the  township 
is  about  9  miles  and  the  breadth  six.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the 
hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  not  abrupt,  they  being 
mostly  large  swells.  A  considerable  mountain  rises,  however,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Farminffton  river,  in  the  S.  K  section  of  tfie 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  Hanging  mountain.  It  is  460  feet 
in  height  above  the  bank,  and  presents  to  the  S.  E.  a  mural  perpen- 
dicular front  This  town  was  originally  Indian  hunting-ground. 
In  clearing  a  piece  of  wood-land  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  arrow-heaos  of  stone  were  found  carefully  deposit^  between 
two  rocks,  probably  placed  there  ages  ago.  It  aoes  not  appear 
that  the  town  was  ever  an  Indian  settlement  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  E.  by  R  of  Lenox,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,493. 


SAVOY. 

THBjpneral  court,  in  1770  or  71,  granted  to  Ool.  William  Bul- 
lock, ofRehoboth,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Capt  Samuel  Gallop  and 
company,  a  township  of  land  &  miles  square,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  the  said  Gallop  and  com- 
pany in  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  1690,  in  King  William's 
war.  The  greater  part  of  this  grant  compoi^s  the  present  town 
of  Savoy.  The  first  family  settled  in  this  town  in  Sept,  1777, 
and  within  10  years  from  ^at  time  35  families  were  located  in 
the  place.  Some  of  these  were  Lemuel  Hatheway,  Daniel 
Wetherell,  William  Wilbore,  Zachariah  Padelford,  and  Josej^ 
William,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (jr.)  Williams,  from  Taunton,  John 
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fioorn,  Jo0^h  Bishop,  Comfort  Bates,  Abiel  Dunham,  Michael 
Sweet,  and  David  Matthews,  from  Attleborough,  and  families  of 
the  names  of  Babbit,  Shearman,  Reed,  Bennet,  Ingraham,  Nelson, 
Rogers,  Fuller,  Putney,  and  Heath,  from  other  places.  Public 
worship  was  early  estaUished  in  thi»  town.  Most  of  the  people 
ire  Baptists,  tfiou^  there  are  some  Methodiit»and  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  24, 1787.  Their 
first  minister  was  Elder  Nathan  Haskins,  a  native  of  Shutesbury, 
ordained  in  1789.  The  society  built  their  meeting-house  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  hollow,  in  1804.  Savoy  is  a  mountainous  town- 
ship, and  a  la^  portion  of  it  too  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
best  lands  are  in  the  north  and  east  parts.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  farmers^  who  raise  stock  and  keep  large  dairies.  The  v3- 
lage  called  Savov  viOaee  i9  in  the  somh  part  of  this  town,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Westfield  river.  This  little  village  consists 
of  2  churches,  (1  Baptist,  1  Methodist^)  2  taverns^  2  stores,  and 
about  15  dwelfittg-houses.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Lenox,  7  from 
South  Adams,  SS  ta  Northampton,  29  to  Greoifield,  and  44  to 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


SHEFFIELD 


Am  eariy  as  1722,  Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  personsr  within 
the  oounhr  of  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Hassa^- 
chnsetts  u>r  two  townships  of  land  on  the  river  Hmesatonic  or 
Westbrook.  This  petition  was  granted  JeaoL.  30,  1722-3,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  purchase  of 
the  Indians,  aividing  the  tract,  granting  lots,  admitting  settlers, 
&c.  On  the  25fli  of  April,  1724,  the  committee  made  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  ana  received  from  them  a  deed^  '^  in  conside- 
ration of  £460,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rum.^^ 
This  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  Konkepot  and  twenty  other 
Indians  at  Westfidd,  before  John  Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Indians  in  this  deed  reserved  to  themselves  two  small  tracts,  which 
an  their  removal,  about  10  years  after,  they  exchanged  for  land  in 
Upper  Housatonrc,  within  the  present  town  of  Stockbridge.  There 
were  two  or  three  small  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  though 
but  a  few  traces  of  them  arc  now  to  be  found.  On  a  gravelly 
hillock  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  a  tract  which  they  reserved, 
it  is  supposed  was  their  burying-place.  Human  bones  were 
discoverea  in  making  the  turnpike  road  through  the  town  two 
and  a  half  miles  souA  of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  rise  of  ground 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  turnpike  gate,  which  }ed«  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  spot  too  was  an  Indian  burying-place. 

In  1725,  Capt  John  Ashley  and  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  two 
of  the  committee,  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 
especially  of  the  part  lying  upon  the  river ;  and  soon  after  the 
l^ace  began  to  be  settled  by  individuals  from  the  county  of  Hamp- 
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shire,  and  mostly  from  the  town  of  Westfield.  In  1736  the  settkrs 
were  subjected  to  much  inconvenience  and  vexation  by  some  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  York,  who  con- 
tested the  titles  to  the  lands.  They  were  also  subjected  to  priva- 
tion through  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  obliged  for  saKty  to 
picket  in  two  or  three  dT^^elluigs  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to 
which  they  resorted  to  spend  the  night 


Southern  view  of  Sh^Jfltid,  (c&Uralpart). 


In  1733  the  low^  township  Housatonic  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  a  town,  eight  miles  long  on  the  river,  and  wide 
enough  to  include  7  square  miles ;  and  was  named  Sheffield,  pro- 
bably from  Sheffield  in  E!ngland.  It  extended  north  to  Great 
Harrington  bridge.  In  1761  the  town  was  reduced  to  its  present 
hmits,  8  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth.  Among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  town  were  those  of  the  name  of  Noble,  Austin,  Westover, 
Kellogg,  Pell,  Callender,  C(»rban,  Huggins,  Smith,  Ingersoll,  Dewey, 
Root,  &c.,  in  all  about  60,  who  had  their  lands,  from  250  to  1,000 
acres  each,  confirmed  to  them  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Obadiah 
Noble,  from  Westfield,  was  the  first  white  man  who  resided  in  the 
town.  He  spent  the  first  winter  here  with  no  other  human  being 
than  the  Indians.  In  spring  he  went  back  to  Westfield,  and  in 
June  returned  with  his  dau^ter.  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  22d  of  Oct.,  1735.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
of  Sunderland,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  their 
pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  The  people  had  built  a  meeting- 
nouse  the  siunmer  previous,  46  feet  by  35.  This  house  stood  tul 
1762,  when  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  «igraving  above  is  a  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
(the  only  church  in  the  town)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  with  the  east  mountain  in  the  distance. 
The  first  meeting-house  stood  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent house,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hubbard^  the  first  minister, 
which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  son.  This  place  is 
20  miles  from  Lenox,  28  from  Hudson,  28  from  Litchfield,  48  from 
Hartford,  and  about  125  from  Boston.    Population,  2,308. 
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A  Baptist  church  was  jformed  in  this  town  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1825,  with  16  members.  There  are  a  few  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  town  includes  an  extensive  vale,  and,  except  on  the  east,  is 
generally  level.  In  that  part  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of  con- 
siderable hills,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other.  On  the  west  it  is  mountainous  :  Taconic,  or  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  this  part  of  the  Taconic  range  is  more  generally  called, 
is  about  2500  rcet  in  height,  and  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
A  part  of  this  mountain  is  within  the  limits  of  Sheffield.  This 
town  affords  great  abundance  of  white  marble,  and  much  of  ex^ 
eellent  quality.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  generally  productive, 
and  in  &e  vale  easily  tilled.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  extensive  intervals  lying  upon  the  river.  The 
Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  length  of  the  town,  i$  here 
a  silent,  sluggish  stream,  from  6  to  8  rods  in  breadth.  From  this 
town  it  passes  into  Connecticut,  and,  flowing  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound  between  Mil- 
ford  and  Stratford,  13  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  singular  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Part  of  these  occurrences  took  place  in  this  town,  and  part  in  tho 
adjoining  town  of  SaUsbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  relation  of 
these  circumstances  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family, 
ivho  are  still  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836,)  and  could  be  corro- 
borated by  great  niunbers  of  people  now  living : — 

<'  These  occurrences  cominenced  Nov.  Sth,  1802.  at  a  dbthier's  shop.  A  man  and 
two  boys  were  in  the  shop ;  the  bo3rs  had  Ktirea  to  rest,  it  being  between  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of  wood  was  thrown,  throagh  the  window ;  after  that, 
pieces  of  hard  mortar,  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the  house 
to  call  BIr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could  hear  the  glass 
bmk  often,  but  could  not  discoi/«r  from  whence  it  came,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  very  Ught.  He  exerted  himself  to  discover  the  cause  without  success.  It  con- 
tinned  constantly  till  day-light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  o'clock, 
when  it  commenced  again,  and  continued  till  midnight  ^  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  ^t  dusk,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  the  evenmg,  and  then  ceased.  The 
next  day  it  commenced  about  an  hour  before  sun-down,  and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  it  left  the  shop  and  began  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Landon,  100 
rods  north,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  It  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  tiU 
the  next  morning :  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  continut^l 
two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  till  evening,  when  it  began  again  and  continued 
several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  began  again  and  con. 
tinned  all  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The  articles  thrown  into  the 
shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  but  principally  pieces  of  hanl  mortar, 
such  as  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  but  stones  were  thrown 
Imo  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  which  were  thrown  into  the  doot.  There 
were  38  panes  of  g^s  broke  out  of  the  shop,  and  18  out  of  the  dwelling  houses : 
in  two  or  three  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  things  that  were  thrown.  What 
was  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  glass  broke,  and  whatever 
passed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window-sill,  as  if  it  had  been  put  through 
with  a  person's  fingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  coal  were  thrown  through 
tlie  same  hole  in  the  glass  in  succession.  Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene,  among  whom  were  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
were  able  to  detect  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  more  credulous  readily 
beUeved  it  to  be  witchcraft,  but  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  some  slight  of  hand, 
effsoted  by  a  combination  of  individoals,  as  the  windows  were  broken  on  diffewwit 
-'-'«•  of  the  buildings  nearly  at  the  same  time." 
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The  following  inscriptioiis  are  taken  firom  monuments  in  the 
grayo-yards  in  this  place. 

Saerad  to  the  memory  of  Joaathaa  Hubbard,  and  Mn.  Badwl  Hubbard  bis  eonaort, 
tbis  monument  is  erected.  Tbe  Bev.  J.  Hubbard  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  chmcb  ia 
Sbeffleld.  He  was  blessed  with  a  lively  genius  and  solid  judgment.  His  public  dia> 
couces  were  judicious,  and  his  conTersatton  instructiTe.  He  departed  this  life  July 
6th,  1765,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. — Ouf  Fathem  where  are  they  f  and  do  the  Fro* 
phets  live  forever  ? 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Keep,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  diurch 
in  Sheffield,  who  died  Sept.  3d,  A.  D.  1764,  ^tat.  36,  et  miaisteni  13,  calmly  resign- 
ing his  mortal  life  in  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  thra'  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  blessed  with  natural  genius  improKed  by  education,  and  a  benevolc&t 
heart,  and  iras  illustiious  as  a  IHvitu,  a  Frtacher,  a  Frimd  and  a  Ckristum, 

When  Suns  and  Flanets  from  their  orbs  be  hurl'd 
And  livid  flames  involve  this  smoking  world  ^ 
The  Trump  of  Qod  announce  the  Savior  nigh 
And  shining  hosts  4>f  angels  crowd  the  sky 
Then  from  this  tomb  thy  dust  shall  they  convey 
To  happier  regions  of  eternal  day. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Bev.  Ephraim  Jadson,  Pastor  of  the  church  ia  Sheffield. 
Be  died  on  tbe  23d  of  Febroary,  A.D.  1813,  ia  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  aad23d  of  hta 
ministry  in  Sheffield,  having  been  previously  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwich, 
and  also  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Judson  was  esteemed  as  a  learned  divine,  an  acuta 
logician,  aad  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  was  mild,  courteous,  and  hospitable. 
By  his  nuneroos  friends  he  was  deemed  a  wise  counselloc,  aa  active  peaoe-maker, 
dc  a  sincere  christian.    What  he  was  in  Truth,  the  Great  Day  will  disclose. 

Here  lies  depb^ted  the  body  xyf  Major  General  John  Aitdey,  who  died  Nov.  5, 1799, 
ia  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Make  the  extended  sides  your  tonb^ 
Let  stars  record  your  worth ; 
Yet  know  vain  mortals  all  must  di% 
As  natures  siddiest  birth. 


This  moMmMBt  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Col.  John  Addey,  who 
daparted  this  life  Sept.  Ist,  1802,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 

Virtue  alone  has  msjesty  in  death. 
And  triumphs  most  when  most  iht  tyrant  frowns ; 
Earth  higheat  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies 
And  doit  to  dust  concludes  her  noblatt  aonf . 


STOCKBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  originall7  kdd  out  by  the  general  govemment 
of  the  state  in  1735,  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  year  previous  a  mission  was  commenced  amonff  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant^  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  as  schoolmaster, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Indian 
affidrs  in  Boston,  of  which  his  excellency  Jonadian  Belcher,  then 
British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.    At  that  time  about  half  of  these  Indians  lived  in  the 
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sreat  meadow  on  the  Housatonic  in  this  town,  called  by  them 
JVnahktukook.  Here  Eonkapot  the  chieftain  resided,  who  had 
jost  before  been  honored  by  Gov.  Belcher  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  cabin  stood  on  a  knoll  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
Konkapot  brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  The  other 
Indians  lived  on  their  reservation  in  Sheffield,  called  by  them 
Skatehook.  For  the  better  improvement  of  their  moral  condition 
it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  have  these  imitcd  and  settled  in  one 
place,  with  such  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  as  might  be  disposed 
to  join  with  them.  Being  made  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
the  l^slature,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1735,  granted  them  a  town- 
ship 6  miles  square,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Housatonic  river, 
inunediately  north  of  Monument  mountain,  provided  the  proprie* 
tors  and  settlers  of  the  Upper  Housatonic  could  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  that  portion  of  their  lands  on  which  the  new 
township  would  partly  £aIL  It  was  wished  to  include  the  fine 
alluvial  ground  at  Wnahktukook,  where  the  chieftain  resided,  and, 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  under  cultivation.  The  committee  met 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  tihem, 
and  in  April,  1736,  they  laid  out  the  town  in  a  square,  which  inclu- 
ded the  present  townships  of  Stockbridge  and  West-Stockbridge. 

£axly  in  May  of  that  year  ihe  Indians  began  to  mo7e  into  their  plantation,  and  by 
the  last  of  Jnne  there  were  more  than  90  persons  in  the  settlement.  In  Jan.,  1737, 
the  sabject  being  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  gOTemor,  they  ordemd  that  a 
meeting-hoQse  40  feet  by  30,  toother  with  a  school-house,  should  be  buik  fior  the 
Indians  at  the  charge  of  Uie  province.  On  the  7th  of  May  in  this  year,  the  mnt  of 
the  town  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians,  their  heirs  and  assigns ;  and  in  1739,  Sie  town 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  'Of  Stockbridge,  after  the  town  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. Their  meetiag-hoose  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  Nov., 
1739,  the  day  «f  thimksgiving  in  the  commonwealth.  It  stooa  a  few  rods  north«east 
of  the  site  of  die  present  south  meeting4iouse.  The  settlement  gradually  increased 
fer  many  years,  until  they  numbered,  at  one  time,  nearly  500,  though  it  is  probiU)le 
that  their  average  number,  while  they  remained  in  the  town,  was  about  400.  A  short 
time  before  the  revokitionary  war,  a  township,  6  miles  square,  was  given  them  hw 
the  Oneidas,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  After  the  close  of«the  war,  in  1783,  some  of 
them  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  1785^  and  the  residue  in  1788.  In  1810, 
they  aie  represented  to  have  numbered  more  than  600.  In  1822  these  Indians  began 
to  more  to  (rreen  Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  to  a  tract  of 
5,000,000  acres,  purchased  fiur  them  and  other  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
$500,  of  the  Menominie  and  Winnebago  tribes.  The  head  of  Green  Bay  is  near  the 
center  of  their  purchase.  The  residence  of  Capt.  Konkapot  has  been  mentioned : 
that  of  King  Ben  IBenjamin  Eokkewenaunaut]  was  on  the  elevated  ground  back  ot 
fhe  Housatonic,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  plain.  In  1771,  being  then  94  years  old, 
this  chieftain  told  his  people  that  they  must  appoint  another  king,  and  king  Solomon 
(Solomon  Unhaunnauwaunnutt]  was  chosen  his  successor.  His  house  was  on  the 
sooth  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  opposite  Little  Hill.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1777^  aged  50. 
King  Ben  lived  till  April  1781,  being  104  years  old.  Some  of  the  Indians'  houaea 
were  on  the  plain,  some  on  the  meadows  near  the  river,  and  a  few  about  Bamum'a 
Inook.  These  Indians  at  first  were  called  hf  the  English  Sioer  hidims^  afterwards 
moie  generally  Housatonic  Indians,  until  the  incorporation  of  this  town ;  since  which 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  also  somo> 
timee,  as  well  as  the  tribe  at  Norwich,  Ck>nn.,  been  called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  cor- 
mpcion  of  their  proper  name  Mahhekaneew  or  I^Mthekaneok,  signifying  "tiUp€tpl$ 
^tke  great  waUrs,  conHnuaUy  in  motion,^* 

One  very  important  efiect  which  this  mission  produced  was,  that  the  Iriendship  of 
these  Indians  was  effectuallv  secured  to  the  English.  They  performed  numerous 
kind  ofikes  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  county ;  in  time  of  war  they  were  spies  for 
te  Engliahi  and  often  SDOght  and  anrnetimea  shed  their  blood  for  them  in  the  amy* 
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ThooBh  Fort  MtttMhiitetU  was  repe«tiedl]r  attacked  in  the  t^ 
and  terror  was  spread  throngh  all  this  region,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  well*knowa 
friendship  of  the  Mnhhekaneews,  no  hostile  Indians  yentured  down  into  the  Ticinity 
ol  this  place,  and  the  southern  section  of  the  county  was  sared  from  such  calamitiea 
as  befel  some  of  the  settlements  on  Connecticut  rirer,  and  others  to  the  wesL  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Though  in  the  second  French  war  a  few  families  in  diflerent 
pans  of  the  county  were  disturbed,  yet  the  mischief  was  small  compared  with  what 
probably  would  have  been  done,- had  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe,  in  this  war  many  of  the  Indians  were  received  as  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Massachusetts,  and  showed  their  fidelity  by  fighting  for  the  whites.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war  a  part  of  the  company  of  minute  men  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Gk)odnch,  of  this  town,  was  composed  of  these  Indians.  A  company  went  to 
White  Plains  under  Capt.  Daniel  Nimham,  where  some  were  slain,  and  others  died 
with  sickness.  Numbers  served  at  other  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General 
Washington  directed  the  contractors  for  supplying  a  division  of  the  army  at  West 
Fbint  with  provisions,  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  in  coonideration  of  their  good  conduct 
lA  the  service.  An  ox  weighing  1, 100  lbs.  was  roasted  whole ;  the  whole  tribe  partook  of 
its  the  men  first,  and  then  the  women,  according  to  custom.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant 
(tne  younger)  and  a  Mr.  Deane  presided  at  the  table,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
place  attend^.  The  feast  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet  in  token  that  the  war  was  past,  and 
peribrmed  some  other  ceremonies  in  their  own  style  for  the  gratification  of  the  com- 
pany. The  school  coomienced  among  these  Indians  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  the 
autumn  of  1734,  was  kept  by  him  many  years,  and  was  reguhirly  kept  afterwards 
(for  some  time  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  Jim.)  until  the  Indians  emigrated  to  the  region 
of  the  Oneidas. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  labors  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  David  D.  Field. 


la  1741,  Mr.  Sergeant  projected  the  plan  of  a  boarding-schocrf,  which  was  b«uwaw- 
lily  this:  That  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  acres  shouki  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  a  house  erected  upon  it ;  that  a  number  of  children  and  youth,  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  shcMild  be  received,  and  placed  under  the  caie  of  two 
masters,  one  of  whom  should  take  the  oversight  of  them  in  their  hours  of  UA&r,  aad 
the  other  in  their  hours  of  itmiy,  and  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  dM 
hours  of  labor  and  study,  as  to  make  one  the  diversk>n  of  the  other;  that  the  fruit  of 
^heir  labors  should  go  towards  their  mainteiiance,  and  to  earnr  on  the  general  design ; 
and  that  a  stock  of  cattle  shouki  be  maintained  on  the  place  ior  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  take  into  the  number,  on  ceruiin  conditions,  children  from  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  around,  that  by  their  means  the  principles  of  virtue  and  Chrisdaa 
knowledge  might  be  spread  as  fiu*  as  possible. 

This  project  was  very  popular  among  the  Indian  and  English  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  and  much  was  eventually  done  by  them,  considering  their  circomstanees,  tat 
promoting  it.  It  was  also  popular  with  the  commtssk>ners  and  their  friends  in  Boston. 
But  before  much  was  done,  the  first  Fren<ih  war  commenced,  which  rendered  it  neoes- 
jary  that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  school  should  be  postponed  for  a  season.  In 
the  mean  while,  as  the  Ck>rporaiion  for  Indian  Affairs,  under  which  the  commissioners 
acted,  existed  in  London,  the  project  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  such  blessed 
men  there  as  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and  Capt.  Thomas  Coram,  who  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  Prince  of  Wales  headed  a  subscription 
with  20  guineas,  and  a  few  others  high  in  rank  and  office  subscribed  for  it.  Mr.  Isaac 
Hollis  made  provision  at  first  for  supporting  12  boys,  and  afterwards  for  supporting 
84,  and  was  so  anxious  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  immediately,  that  Mr. 
8«rgeant  took  12  under  his  care  In  the  beginning  of  1748.  But  as  it  was  not  aho 
gether  safe  for  them  to  remain  here  during  the  war,  he  procured  Cwpi,  Martin  Kel* 
iogg,  of  Newmgton,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  take  them  in  May,  and  instruct  them 
tbf  a  year.  In  1749,  the  war  being  closed,  a  house  for  the  boarding-school  was  erected, 
Which  stood  on  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Benoni  C.  Weill. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  drawn  exceedinglv  towards  this  school.  His  8iu> 
cessor.  President  Edwards,  tboueht  much  of  it,  and,  directly  afler  his  settlement  in 
diis  place,  a  lar^e  council  from  the  Six  Nations  sat  here  to  consider  the  sub^  of 
«endmg  their  children  to  the  school.  After  it  was  opened,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Itawler, 
aAerwards  missionary  at  Marshpee,  it  is  understood,  instructed  it  for  a  time.  '*  U* 
Might  a  fhw  fiMulias  of  Mohawki,  OneidaB  aad  Tuakaions."    Th«  Ser.  Gottoa 
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Mather  SmUh,  wlio  ftfterwaitto  stttM  in  Shanm,  Conn. ^  alio  mstraetfd  it  for  a  scaaon. 

Bat  arrangements  for  managing  the  school  were  nerwr  very  thoroughly  made ;  and 
admirable  as  was  the  plan,  and  as  much  as  it  promised,  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
Fkeneh  war  nearly  destroyed  it.  . 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  issue,  however,  in  this  school,  in  connection  with  the 
common  school,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  received  a  good  education.  A  few 
also  were  instructed  at  the  Indian  charity  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Peter  Foh* 
qoonnoppeet  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  that  town  in  1780*  This  Sir  Feier,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character,  and  connected  with 
Joseph  Qnanaukaunt,  Caot.  Hendrick  Aupaiunut,  and  Capt.  John  Ecmkapot,  in  a 
eouncily  which,  after  the  decease  of  King  Solomon,  regulated  the  a&irs  of  the  tribe. 
The  regal  power,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  Joseph  Qnanaukaunt ;  but  being  a  very  modest 
and  unassuming,  as  well  as  sensible  man,  he  chose  not  to  be  king,  but  wished  the 
tribe  to  be  governed  by  a  council.  . 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  fitted  for  the  transaction  of  all  ordinary  business.  A  pan 
of  the  town  offices  were  uniformly  sustained  by  them  while  they  remained  in  this 
pjbee.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  to  the  Massachusetts  congress  in  1775,  in 
Bin^iam's  Columbian  Orator,  tendering  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  talent  at  oratory  which  some  of  them  possessed. 

As  to  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  forth  under  the  minis- 
tnr  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  that  his  labors  were  ble^ed  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 
The  Lord's  supper  was  first  administered  here  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738 ;  but  as  a 
number  had  made  a  profession  years  before,  the  church  must  be  considered  as  pre 
vioualy  existing,  although  we  have  no  express  account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
organization.  About  100,  from  first  to  last,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  and 
thmigh  it  is  not  certain  all  these  were  genuine  converts,  yet  we  have  no  authority  for 
restricting  the  operations  of  grace  entirely  to  those  who  became  professors,  nor  indeed 
to  the  members  of  this  tribe ;  for  considerable  numbers  from  other  tribes  occasionally 
listened  here  to  the  instructions  of  the  gospel. 

But  the  extant  to  which  they  were  dvilized  and  christianized,  will  be  more  fully  ua 
derstood  b^  attending  to  the  labors  of  the  successive  missionaries. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Sergeant  received  his  appointment,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Tale  College. 
He  visited  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and 
in  July  in  the  latter  year,  having  relinquished  the  duties  of  the  tutorship^  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  Indians  tor  life.  On  the  31st  of  August  following  he  was  or- 
dained at  Deerfield,  where  Gov.  Belcher  had  inade  an  appointment  to  meet  some  In- 
dian  tribes  about  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  them.  The  or* 
dinatinn  took  place  on  the  Sabbath^  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  usually  wor* 
shipping  there,  of  the  governor  and  a  large  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla> 
tnre,  of  the  Indians  collected  from  several  tribes,  and  of  some  of  the  Housatonic 
Indians,  who  sat  by  themselves,  and  formally  received  Mr.  Sergeant  as  their  mis- 
flUMiarv. 

In  tne  winters  of  1734  and  5,  and  of  1735  and  6,  the  Indians  were  instructed  in 
Great  Barrington,  and  in  the  intermediate  summer  in  Sheffield  and  Stockbridge. 
Upon  their  removal  to  this  town  in  May  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Woodbriq^ 
removed  here  and  boarded  with  Capt.  Aonkapot.  Mr.  Sergeant  boarded  with  a  fam^ 
ly  in  Great  Barrington  until  January,  1737',  when  he  moved  into  town^  and  boarded 
with  Mr.  Woodbriage,  who  had  settled  in  a  family  state.  The  first  residence  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  on  the  "  Hill,''  eastward  from  the  house  of  Dea.  Josiah  Jones.  He 
afterwards  bnilt  a  house  on  the  farm  no^  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodrich.  In  the 
course  of  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant  built  the  house  on  the  "  Plain,"  occupied  at  the  present 
time  by  the  widow  of  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  which  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  town. 
He  afterwards  bnilt  the  boose  on  the  Hill,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Maj.  SewaU 
Sergeant.    In  this  he  died. 

Ignorant  of  their  language,  Mr.  Sergeant  at  first  instructed  the  Indians,  of  nece»> 
aity,  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  In  this  way  he  translated  into  their  language  soma 
prayers  for  their  daily  use,  and  Watts's  first  catechism  for  the  benefit  of  children.  But 
as  the  disadvantages  of  this  mode  were  many,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
atudy  of  the  language,  and  in  August,  1737,  besian  to  declare  unto  them  in  their  own 
tmupae  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Afterwards  he  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that 
thelndians  were  accustomed  to  say  he  spoke  their  language  better  than  they  did. 

The  effect  of  his  labors  upon  the  Indians  was  very  happy.  From  8  or  10  families 
Ibey  had  increased  to  more  than  50,  during  his  ministiy,  had  been  reclaimed  from 
many  errors  aad  vices,  had  assumed  a  stable  dmracter  as  a  society,  regnlarty  attended 
^bhc  worship,  had  20  houses  built  after  the  English  maaBari  and  paid  considarabis 
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•ttoitioiito  the  cQkivmtkmof  the  earth.  In  singSng  they  were  great  ]irofleieDtt.  Fifty 
or  sixty  who  had  become  hopeful  conTens  were  admitted  to  full  communion  by  him ; 
•ome  of  whom  died  in  the  iaith  before  him:  42  survived  him.  He  baptized  182  na- 
tives, adults  and  infants.  His  services  were  also  greatly  useful  to  the  English  who 
•ettledhere. 


Anci€fU  House  in  StockMdgt, 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Fenn,  in  the  central  part  of  Stockbridge  village.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  in  1737,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
This  house  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ekiwards  while  he 
resided  in  this  town,  and  within  its  walls  he  completed  his  cele- 
brated production,  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  production  of  the  human  mind.  His 
study  was  on  the  lower  fiber  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  was  quite  contracted  in  its  limits,  being  but  about  five  feet 
by  four,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  of  the  partition  still  remain- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  are  lined  with  brick.  After  Presi- 
dent Edwards  left  it  was  occupied  by  Jehiel  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  then 
by  Judge  Sedgwick,  then  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Fenn. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College  1729.  In  stature  he  was  rather  small,  but  possessed 
a  very  intelligent,  expressive  coimtenance.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1749,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  entered  upon  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  his  wonted  faithfulness,  and  to  the  good 
acceptance  of  both  the  people  and  conmiissioners.  Besides  per- 
forming his  ministerial  duties,  he  here  wrote  some  of  his  greatest 
works.  Mr.  Edwards  continued  here  till  Jan.,  1768,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  dismission,  the  number  of  Indian  families  weJre  reduced 
to  42.  Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  ordained  the  next  pastor  of  this  church,  JiUM 
13th,  1769,  and  continued  over  them  until  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
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This  town  was  gradually  settled  by  the  English,  who  bought 
out  the  Indian  rights  one  after  another  before  their  emigration. 
Some  of  the  earliest  white  settlers,  next  to  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  were  Col.  Williams,  Josiah  Jones,  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
David  Pixley,  John  Willard,  John  Taylor,  Jacob  Cooper,  EUsha 
Parsons,  Stephen  Nash,  James  Wilson,  Josiah  Jones  Jun.,  Thomas 
Slierman,  and  Solomon  Glezen.  Families  by  the  name  of  Ball, 
Hamilton,  Cadwell,  and  Lynch  were  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
of  Curtis  and  Churchill  in  the  north,  and  of  Bradley  and  Williams 
•  in  the  east,  at  an  early  period. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  town  have  ever  been  Con- 
gregationa  lists ;  though  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  a  few  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists.  The  principal  village,  about  half  a  mile  m 
extent,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Plain,  a  tract  of  level  land 
between  ^'  the  Hill''  and  the  Hoiisatonic,  moderately  elevated  above 
the  river.  It  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  a  bank,  and  academy.  The  scenery  of  the  town 
has  been  much  admired  by  strangers.  It  is  situated  6  miles  S.  of 
Lenox,  44  from  Springfield,  59  from  Hartford,  32  from  Hudson, 
34  from  Albany,  and  130  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  2,036.  There 
are  in  Ae  town  a  cotton  mill  with  3,780  spindles,  2  woollen  mills 
with  8  sets  of  machinery,  and  2  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of  which  in  1837  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons  were  made,  valued  at  $53,480. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Sept.  3,  1739.] 
"bktL  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  country,  dated  Aug.  21,  1739,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing passages.  I  have  lately  been  to  see  my  friends  at  HousatonnoCf  (now  called  Stock- 
bridge,)  and  wan  well  pleased  to  find  the  Indians  so  well  improved,  particularly  in 
hasbandry,  having  good  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  beans,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  as 
oats.  Ace.  They  have  good  fence  about  their  field,  made  with  their  own  hands.  Some 
of  Uiem  live  in  houses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  Capt.  Concopot  has  built  a 
barn  that  is  well  shingled,  &c.  They  have  several  horses  among  them,  and  some 
cows,  hogs,  &c.  They  are  many  of  them  grown  industrious  anc  diligent  in  bnai- 
nen ;  I  observed  several  young  women  sewing  cloth,  making  shirts,  Aec.  But  I  was 
in  special  gmtify'd  to  find  them  improved  in  learning ;  several  of  them  have  made  ^ood 
proficiency,  can  read  in  their  Testaments  and  Bibles,  and  some  of  them  can  wnte  a 
good  hand :  the  children  are  in  general  as  mannerly  as  you  find  in  any  country  town. 
There  are  about  20  families  of  Indians  that  live  there ;  and  now  the  great  and  general 
court  have  taken  such  effectual  care,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land,  they 
have  designed  for  them,  (which  hitherto  they  have  been  hindered  from  possessing,} 
I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  greatly  increase  in  number ;  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  them,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
work  upon.  There  is  a  church  gathered  and  fourteen  Indian  communicants ;  the 
number  of  the  baptized  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was  at  Stoekbridge,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant (the  minister  there)  was  married  to  Mrs.  Abigail  WiUiamst  a  virtuous  and 
a^eeable  young  gentlewoman,  daughter  of  Evhraim  WUHams,  Esq.  There  were 
ninety  Indians  present  at  the  marriage,  who  benaved  with  great  gravity  while  the 
prayers  were  made,  yea,  during  the  whole  solemnity  j  and  seem'd  exceeidingly  well 
pleased  that  their  minister  was  married ;  they  show  him  great  respect,  &c.  And  I 
nope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental  of  turning 
many  of  them  from  darkness  to  light. 

lam  four's,  <f«." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  the  grave-yard  near  the  Congregational  church. 
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Hera  lies  the  bodj  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  who  d/d  the  27th  day  of  Jvlf, 
A.  D.  1749  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Where  is  that  pleading  form  I  ask.  thou  canst  not  show, 
He's  not  within  false  stoue,  there's  nought  but  dust  below ; 
And  Where's  that  pious  soul  that  thinking  concious  mind, 
Wilt  thou  pretend  vain  cypher  that's  with  thee  inshrin'd  7 
Alas,  my  friend's  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find, 
Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or  a  Sergeant's  mind : 
I'll  seek  him  hence,  for  all's  a  like  deception  here, 
ru  go  to  Heaven,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there. 


TYRINGHAM. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  in  1739.  In  April  of 
that  year  Lieut.  Isaac  Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  and  John  Chad- 
wick,  moved  into  the  place.  In  August  following,  Capt  John 
Brewer,  from  Hopkinton,  moved  into  the  town  and  put  up  a 
house ;  and  erected  mills  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  agreeaoly 
to  a  contract  with  the  proprietors,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lang- 
don  mills.  Concerning  Capt.  Brewer,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  the  father  of  13  children,  and  his  youngest  child,  Col.  Jo- 
siab  Brewer,  (born  in  1744,)  had  exactly  the  same  number.  In 
the  French  war  beginning  in  1744,  several  houses  were  fortified, 
and  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  upon  the  alarm  produced  by  two 
or  three  murders  in  the  vicinity,  in  August,  1755.  The  first  and 
principal  of  these  fortifications  was  around  the  house  of  Capt 
Brewer,  at  which  some  soldiers  were  placed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Among  these  were  William  Hale,  who  had  assisted  in 
building  Port  Massachusetts,  in  Adams.  He  became  a  settler  here- 
as  early  as  1747,  and  was  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
About  1750,  John  Jackson  moved  into  the  town  from  Weston,  and 
persons  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Orton ;  and  four  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Warren,  with  their  father  Joshua,  (the  first  person 
born  in  Watertown,)  moved  into  it  about  the  same  time.  The 
south  part  of  the  town,  sometirries  called  South  Tyringham,  was 
generally  settled  at  an  early  period  ;  but  Hopbrook,  or  North  Ty- 
ringham, was  left  as  an  insahibrious  marsh  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  first  log  house  in  this  section  of  the  town  was  erected  by  Dea. 
Thomas  Orton,  about  1762.  The  first  settlers  were  Congregational- 
ists,  and  in  1743  they  erected  a  meeting-house.  The  church  was 
formed  of  S  members,  Sept.  25,  1750,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Adonijah  Bid  well,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
1796,  the  society  built  the  second  meeting-house  near  the  old  one, 
which  was  dedicated  July  4, 1798.  In  1782,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple became  Shakers,  and  set  up  meetings  at  each  other's  houses, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  sect.  In  1792,  they  collected 
together  in  a  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
denominate  church  order.  Their  settlement  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  at  Hopbrook,  where  they  own  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
land.    The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  three  settlements  at  Tyring- 
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ham,  Hancock,  and  Enfield,  in  Con.,  are  superintended  by  a  presid- 
ing eider,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  elder  in  each  settlement.  After 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  some  Baptists  moved  into  the 
town  from  Rhode  Island,  and  there  are  also  some  families  of 
Methodists.  These  denominations  have  meeting-houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  7  ipiles  in  length  and  5,  in  width.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court  May  18,  1762.  It  is  said  the  name 
was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  liord  Viscount  Howe,  who  owned 
property  at  Tyringham  in  England,  and  who  passed  through  this 
town  a  few  days  before  he  fell  near  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1758. 
This  town  is  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  116  W.  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,288. 
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This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1760,  by  a  com- 
pany, most  of  which  lived  in  Hartford  and  Suffield,  Con.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  settled  on  their  lands  the  same  year.  These  were 
George  Sloan,  Andrew  Mumford,  William  Milekan,  Elijah  Crane, 
Amos  Beard,  William  Beard,  Joseph  Knox,  Nathan  Ingraham, 
Joseph  Chaplin,  and  Matthew  De  Wolf.  After  the  settlement  was 
commenced,  the  proprietors  met  with  some  difficulty  by  the  pro- 
vince authorities  claiming  a  right  to  the  township;  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Hooker,  John  Townly,  and  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  57  others,  proprietors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  grant 
them  the  township.  This  grant  was  made  in  February  of  the 
following  yearj  from  which  time  till  1777  it  was  called  Hartwood. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  formed  as  early  as  1772.  After  two 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  settle  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  G.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Westfield,  was  ordained,  June  1.5,  1774.  The  first  meet^ 
ing-hoiise  was  built  in  1773,  which  stood  till  1792,  when  a  new 
one  was  erected.  An  Episcopal  church,  called  St  John's  church, 
was  formed  here  in  1825.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Baptists  and  also  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  April  12,  1777. 
It  being  situated  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  the  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  township  is  well 
watered  by  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  furnishes  in  every  part 
good  farms  for  grazing.  A  few  years  since  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  farmers  exchanged  their  improved  farms  in  this 
place  for  new  lands  in  Ohio,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  and  removed,  by  which  the  population  and  prop- 
erty of  the  town  have  been  much  diminished.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated 8  miles  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  758. 
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North-western  view  of  West  Stockbridge  ViOage, 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and 
was  sold  by  them  in  parcels  to  individual  purchasers.  The  first 
person  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Joseph  Bryan,  from  Canaan, 
Conn.,  in  1766.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Col.  Elijah  Williams, 
from  Stockbridge,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called 
West  Stockbridge  village.  Between  this  time  and  1774,  about 
40  families  settled  in  the  town,  among  whom  were  the  families  of 
Increase  Hewings,  Elisha  Hooper,  Lemuel  Burghardt,  Christopher 
Brazee,  John  Minkler  and  Samuel  Boynton,  from  different  places 
in  this  state,  and  Ichabod  Miller,  Samuel  Mudge,  Elijah  Slosson, 
Josiah  Arnold,  John  Deming,  Matthew  Benedict,  Roderic  Messen- 
ger, Benjamin  Lewis,  John  Ford,  Ambrose  Collins,  and  Amasa 
and  James  Spencer,  from  Connecticut. 

The  early  settlers  generally  planted  themselves  down  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  lands  are  the  most  feasible  and  prodaclive.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this 
town  was  built  in  1788,  and  the  church  organized  June  4,  1789.  Their  first  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Oliver  Ayres.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1792,  and  the 
society  incorporated  and  a  meeting-house  built  in  1794.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley, 
from  Stockbridge,  preached  to  them  lor  a  number  of  years  from  the  time  the  society 
was  formed. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774,  and  its  name  was  derived  from  its  relation  to 
Stockbridge.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  called  Queensborough.  A  collection  of 
nigged  hills  occupy  the  center  of  the  town.  Near  the  sonth-west  comer  is  a  mountain 
called  Tom  Ball,  extending  into  Great  Barrington  and  Alford,  while  Stockbridge  moun- 
tain is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  south  and  south-eastern  parts  consist  generally  of 
rough,  broken  land.  Lime  quarries  abound.  There  is  much  valuable  marble  in  the 
town,  of  various  colors ;  some  hardlv  less  inferior  in  whiteness  to  snow,  some  parti- 
colored, mostly  with  blue ;  some  is  aove-colored,  some  is  gray,  and  some  is  black.  In 
Boynston's  quarry,  near  the  village,  (in  1828,)  an  opening  or  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
about  15  feet  deep  and  from  18  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  was  charged  with  204  pounds 
of  powder.  Upon  firing  it  a  mass  of  marble  was  raised,  about  60  feet  square  on  the 
surface  and  8  feet  thick,  and  at  least  twice  that  quantity  was  loosened. 

West  Stockbridge  village  is  situated  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  on  Williams' 
nver,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  abqut 
30  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  (erected  in  1838,) 
and  a  number  of  mills  for  sawing  marble.  Stockbridge  mountain  rises  immediately 
eastward  of  the  villas,  and  is  the  boundary  between  the  towns.  This  place  is  5  miles 
(him  Lenoi,  5  from  Stockbridge,  47  from  Springfield,  63  from  Hartford,  28  from  Hud* 
nun,  30  from  Albany,  and  135  from  Boston.    Popolation  of  the  town,  1,244. 
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This  town  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state.  It  was  ex- 
plored, together  with  the  town  of  Adams,  and  the  limits  traced,  oy 
a  committee  of  the  general  conrt,  in  1749.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Col.  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  and  Col.  Choate  and  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  of  Belchertown.  Both  towns  were  intended  to 
be  6  miles  square,  but  for  some  reasons  they  were  laid  out  7  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  width.  This  township  was  called  West  Hoo- 
sic  and  the  adjoining  one  East  Hoosic.  This  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tract  embraced  in  these  towns.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  held  Dec.  6, 
1753,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
field,  *'  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,"  Sept.  10,  1753.  But  *Hhe  house  lots"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  were  laid  out  previous  to  this  meeting. 
The  setdement  of  this  town,  like  that  of  others  of  that  day,  was 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities.  Nehemiah  Smedley,  William  and 
Josiah  Hosford,  and  some  other  young  men,  came  to  prepare  for 
themselves  and  families  a  settlement  here,  it  is  beheved,  in  1751  or 
62.  But  they  were  interrupted  by  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Indians  in  those  years.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  they  enlisted  in 
a  company  raised  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  came  again  with 
others  to  this  place  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  present  meetingrhouse,  and  also  a  block-house  near 
the  west  colleg:e.  A  few  soldiers  were  kept  here  in  garrison  till 
1760.  But  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  trequent  alarms.  Some 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  in  an  attack  July  11,  1756,  Capt. 
Chapin  and  two  persons  by  the  name  of  Chidestree  were  killed. 
The  dangers  nearly  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.  The 
following  are  most  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  first,  till  about 
1770. 


Capt.  Nehemiah  Smedley, 
William  Hosford, 
Josiah  Hosford, 
Col.  B.  Simmons, 
Seth  Hudson, 
Richard  Stratton, 
Jonathan  Meacham, 
James  Meacham, 
Thomas  Train, 
Thomas  Dantony 
Wibon  Webb, 
Derrick  Webb, 
Elkanah  Paris, 
Capt.  Isaac  Searie, 
John  Newbury, 
Eltsha  Higgins, 
0ea.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Seely, 

Eli^ha  Baker  and  Son, 
William  Hine, 
Seth  Lewis, 
Darid  Nichols, 
Stephen  Davis, 


Titns  Harrison, 
Isaac  Ovitt, 
Thomas  Ovitt, 
Josiah  Wright, 
Jesse  Ryan, 
Samuel  Birchard, 
Joseph  Wheeler, 
Asa  Johnson, 
Robert  Hawkins, 
Derrick  Smith, 
Joseph  Talmadge, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Stephen  Olmsted, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Strtition, 
Daniel  Burbank, 
Robert  McMaster, 
John  McMaster, 
Moses  Rich, 

Bartholomew  Woodcock, 
Nehemiah  Woodco(d£| 
David  Johnson, 
Samuel  Sloane, 


Alexander  Sloane, 
Thomas  Roe, 
Ichabod  Southwick, 
Jesse  Southwick, 
John  Torrey, 
William  Torrey, 
Capt.  Samuel  Clark, 
Moses  Young, 
Andrew  Young, 
William  Young, 
Zebadiah  Sabin, 
David  Johnsoti,  2d, 
Asa  Corben, 
Amasa  Corben, 
Joseph  Corben, 
Samuel  Mills, 
Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Sherwood, 
— ^  Deming, 
Lieut.  Sampson  How«. 


CapL  Smedley  (K  the  head  of  this  list)  had  five  brothers  who  settled  in  the  place. 
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The  town  received  also  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  at  differ- 
ent times,  between  1770  and  1800,  from  Colchester,  Con.,  among 
which  were  all  the  Buckleys,  Bridgeses,  Chamberlains,  Days, 
Fords,  Judds,  Northams,  Skinners,  Tylers,  Judah  and  Elisdia 
Williams,  Elijah,  Thomas,  and  Solomon  Wolcott  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  March  10,  1763,  it  was  voted,  "  that  for  the 
future"  they  **  would  have  preaching,"  and  accordingly  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Moses  Warren  to  preach  on  probation.  Two  years 
after  this,  and  immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the 
proprietors  called  Mr.  Whitman  Welch  "  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  this  town,"  July  26,  1765.  His  settlement  was  £80, 
($267)  to  be  paid  one  half  the  first  year,  the  other  half  the  year 
following.  His  salary  was  at  first  £40,  and  was  to  be  increased 
£3  annually,  until  it  should  amount  to  £70,  and  he  was  to  have 
the  use  of  the  ministry-house  lot.  He  was  ordained  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1765,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  12 
years. 

Mr.  Welch  was  a  native  of  Milford,  Con.,  and  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Wel^ 
one  of  the  53  <<  first  planters"  of  that  town.  His  &ther  dying  early,  the  care  of  hit 
education  devolved  on  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  in  Mew  Milford.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1762.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  social  in 
his  habits,  and  at  suitable  times  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  an  animated  preadier, 
and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  winter  of  1776,  he  went  with  the 
American  army  to  Canada  as  chaplain,  in  a  regiment  to  which  a  party  belonged, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Zebadiah  Sabin,  of  Williamstown.  Mr.  Welch  died  of  the 
small-pox  in  March  of  the  same  year,  near  Quebec. 

The  first  proposal  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  in  1766,  in  De- 
cember of  which  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  40  feet  by  30, 
and  to  raise  £180  for  this  purpose.  The  house  was  erected  in 
1768,  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  for  30  years,  when  it 
was  removed  and  fitted  up  for  a  town-house,  and  a  new  meeting* 
house  erected,  76  feet  in  length  and  56  in  width,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$6,000.  The  meeting-house  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1812,  by  the  tmited  exertions  of  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists.  There  was  early  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  this  town.  In  May,  1791,  the  town  refused  **  to 
incorporate  Matthew  Dunning  and  14  others  into  a  Baptist  socie- 
ty," according  to  their  petition.  The  next  year  ^' Isaac  Holmes 
was  chosen  tythingman  for  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town," 
{toran  records).  This  church  includea  some  members  from  Han- 
cock, but  was  always  smal^and  was  dissolved  in  1811.  In  1814, 
another  Baptist  church  was  organized,  which  is  now  in  a  flourish* 
ingstate. 

The  principal  street  in  Williamstown  passes  over  the  highest  part 
of  three  eminences ;  on  the  first  of  which  stands  the  east  college  and 
the  chapel,  on  the  second  the  west  college,  and  on  the  third  the 
Congregational  church,  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  engraving 
was  taken.  There  are  about  50  dwelling-houses  near  the  colleges, 
standing  compactly  enough  together  to  be  calleil  a  village,  lliis 
place  is  20  miles  from  Pittsfield,  45  from  Northampton,  14  from 
Bennington,  34  from  Troy,  and  136  miles  from  Boston. 
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Williams  College,  in  Williamstown,  was  founded  in  1790,  was 
incorporated  June  22, 1793,  and  held  its  first  commencement  in 
1795,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  is  still  its  anni- 
versary. It  was  thus  called  in  honor.of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams, 
a  native  of  Newton,  near  Boston,  and  eldest  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 


Western  view  of  WUUanu  CoUege  and  other  hdldings. 

Williams,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county 
of  Hanir^hire.  The  following  accoimt  of  Williams  College,  and 
of  Col.  Williams  its  founder,  is  by  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Berksire  County. 

"  Col.  Williams,  the  younger,  led  fbr  a  number  of  years  a  seafar- 
ing life,  but  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
fitth3r.  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,  in  which  he  visited 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  he  acquired  graceful  manners,  and 
a  considerable  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  continued  from  1744  to  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  commander  of  a  company  in  the  army  rais- 
ed in  New  England  for  the  Canada  service.  After  the  peace,  he 
retired  a  while  to  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  appointed  commander  of 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  resided  principally  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  Hoosic,  in  the  edge  of  Adams,  three  and  a 
lialf  miles  from  Williamstown.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort, 
and  a  small  one  in  Williamstown,  which  stood  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  tfie  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the  settlers  in  this 
8ecti(xi  of  the  county  began  their  improvements.  Col.  Williams, 
who  owned  considerable  land  among  them,  was  much  conversant 
with  them,  witnessed  their  dangers,  difficulties  and  hardships,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  intimated  an  intention  of 
doing  something  liberal  and  handsome  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
In  the  second  French  war,  in  1765,  he  was  colonel  of  a  regimenti 
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and  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north.  On  hiB  way 
to  that  station,  on  the  22d  of  July  in  that  year,  he  made  his  will 
at  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  ot  September  following, 
he  was  ordered  out  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party,  1,200  strong, 
and  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  ambush  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  near  French  mountain,  a  little  east  of  that  point  of 
Lake  Greorge  on  which  Fort  George  was  built  in  1769,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  His  detachment  returned  to  the  main  army, 
which  the  same  day  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
enemy. 

In  his  will,  after  several  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
he  directed,  ''  that  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be  sold,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after  an  established 
peace  ;*  and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, forever ;  provided  said  township  fall  within  Massachu- 
setts, upon  running  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  shall  be 
called  Williamstown ;"  otherwise  it  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
other  pious  and  charitable  uses.  Both  of  these  conditions  took 
place. 

The  executors  of  the  will  sold  the  land  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator,  and  by  their  provident  and  faithful  manage- 
ment the  fund  was  annually  increased.  In  the  year  17S5,  they 
applied  to  the  general  court  for  ah  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
ef^t  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator ;  and  an  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  incorporating  a  free  school  in  Williamstown. 
Nine  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
school,  viz.  William  Williams  of  Dalton,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Woodbridge  Little,  John  Bacon,  Thompson  Joseph  Skinner, 
Esquires,  the  Reverend  Seth  Swift  and  Daniel  Collins,  Mr.  Israel 
Jones  and  Mr.  David  Noble,  who  voted  in  1788  to  erect  a  building 
for  its  use.  The  legislature  granted  them  a  lottery,  which  yield- 
ed about  $3,500,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $2,000  more  towards  the  building,  and  in  1790  the  brick 
edifice,  now  the  west  college,  was  built  on  the  middle  eminence 
in  the  principal  street,  82  feet  long,  43  broad,  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 28  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  expense  of  tlie  building 
was  about  $11,700,  and  the  funds  then  remaining  at  interest 
amoimtedrto  about  the  same  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1791,  under  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Pitch,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  who  had  been  a  tutor  at 
Yale  College.  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school ;  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  gentlemsm,  immediately  became  prosperous.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighboring  states,  and  even  from  Canada.  Upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Williamstown  and  others,  and  to  efiect  more 
perfectly  the  object  of  the  donor,  the  legislature,  in  June,  179.S, 
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unclad  this  into  a  college^  and  accompatiied  the  charter  with  a 
mat  of  $4,000.  The  trustees  of  the  o];iginal  school,  together  with 
Henry  Tan  Schaack,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Elijah  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Deerneld,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  were  constituted  trustees  of 
the  college.  In  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  might 
be  seventeen  in  number,  (of  whom  the  president  ex  officio  is  one,) 
that  they  might  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  hold  property,  the 
annual  mcome  of  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000.  Mr.  Fitch, 
now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  was  elected  president,  and  the  collejge  be- 
gan its  operations  in  October  of  this  year,  by  the  admission  of 
three  smidl  classes.  The  English  free  school  was  diiscontinued, 
but  the  academy  ccmtinued  for  some  years  in  connection  with  the 
coUese.  In  1794,  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  house  built  for  the 
president,  which  together  cost  $2,400.  In  January,  1796,  tbp 
legislature  granted  to  the  president  and  trustees,  two  townships 
of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  were  sold  in  May  for  abouit 
$10,000;  which,  with  a  considerable  sum  besides,  were  applied  in 
1797  and  8  to  build  the  east  college.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
eminence  in  the  principal  street,  about  60  rods  from  the  other  col- 
lege, on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  This  is  also  of  brick,  104  foet 
long,  28  broad,  four  stories,  containing  32  suites  of  rooms.  Bodi 
coQeges  front  the  east 

Two  townships  have  since  been  granted  to  the  college,  imd  sold 
•  less  advantageously.  The  college  also  received  from  the  comr 
monwealth  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  ten  years,  begin- 
ning widi  1814 ;  the  interest  of  one  fourth  of  which  ($7,500)  is 
apfmed  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  such  students  as 
need  assistance.  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  the 
first  trustees,  made  a  donation  of  $2,600  in  1811,  and  raised  the 
sum  to  near  $6,700  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1813 ;  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  also  to  assist  young  men  intendra  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1820,  more  than  $17,600  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  subscripticm ;  and  in  1826,  $26,000 
more  were  raised  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  professorship,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  the  chapel  was  erected^  and  on  the  2d  of  September 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  Is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  the  east  college,  facing  the  south,  93 
feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  contams,  besides  the 
large  and  convenient  ro(Mn  for  the  chapel,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture  rooms,  apartments  for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
mineralogical  collection,  the  libraries,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
^cc  In  addition  to  the  buildings  aheady  mentioned,  the  corpora- 
tion own  a  house  and  lot,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
of  the  professors,  and  a  right  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  fast  property  of  tbs  college,  with  the  library,  apparatus, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  cost  about  $44,000,  and  the  produe- 
tive  fund  is  $66,000. 

The  coll^  library  ia  a  choice  selecticm  of  books,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  2,000  volumes.    The  library  of  the  students, 
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called  the  Adebhic  Onion  Library,  the  library  of  the  Theolosir 
cal  Society,  ana  a  collection  of  class  books,  called  the  Franmn 
Library,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  indigent  students,  amount  to 
about  half  that  number. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  well  selected. 

The  inunediate  instruction  and  government  of  the  college  is 
placed  in  the  president,  professors  and  tutors,  who  comyaae  the 
faculty.  Besides  the  president  and  tutors,  there  is  established  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  of  law,  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhet- 
oric, of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  of  languages,  and  a  lectureship  of  anatomy. 
There  was  formerly  a  professorship  of  the  French  language. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  course  of  instruction  are  the 
same  substantially  as  in  the  other  New  England  colleges. 

With  this  college,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  at  Pittsfield, 
is  connected. 

Williamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1765.  The  township  is  nearly  7  miles  in  length  and  a 
little  more  than  6  in  breadth.  The  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  clayey,  though  loam  predominates  in  some  places,  and  a 
few  spots  of  some  extent  may  be  called  gravelly.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  lie  along  the  Hoosic,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  though  not  a  very  large  tract  can  properly  be  called 
meadow.  A  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  part  of  the* 
town,  about  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  Green 
river,  and  along  up  those  streams,  is  also  particularly  fertile  and 
beautiful.  But  the  hills  also,  and  generally  the  mountain  sides, 
almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  upto  their  tops,  have  a  good  and  in 
many  places  an  excellent  soil,  suited  both  to  grazing  and  tillage, 
though  generally  best  for  the  former.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the 
town  2,000  Saxony  sheep,  meriuo  sheep  5,800,  other  kinds  of 
sheep  200;  Saxoily  wool  produced,  5,000  lbs.,  merino  wool,  17,400 
lbs. ;  1  cotton  and  2  woollen  mills.    Population,  1,981. 


The  following  facts,  though  remarkable,  are  not  solitary;  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1806,  a  strong  and  beautifol  bug  eat  oat  of  a  table  made  from  an  apple-tree, 
which  grew  on  the  farm  of  Maj.  Gen.  Putnami  in  Brooklyn,  Con.,  and  which  was 
brought  to  Williamstown  when  his  son,  Mr.  P.  S.  Patnam,  removed  to  that  town.  It 
was  cut  down  in  1786,  silty-five  years  after  it  was  transplanted,  and  if  the  tree  was 
then  fifteen  jrears  old,  it  was  80  years  old  when  cat  down.  As  the  cortical  layers  of 
the  2m/ of  the  table  are  aboat  tixtyj  and  extend  within  about /oe  of  the  heart,  as  the 
inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fifteen  layers  have  been  cut  off  ftom  the  outside. 
In  1814,  a  third  bug  made  his  way  out,  the  second  having  appeared  two  or  three  years 
before.  The  loit  bug  came  forth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and  45  cortical  layers  distant, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  age,  from  the  oubiide.  The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  28 
rears.  Of  course,  the  egg  mast  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  sevefUy-tkree  years 
before.  This  bug  eat  about  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  light. 
The  eating  of  the  insect  was  heard  for  weeks  before  its  appearance.  These /acts  weto 
given  by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  whose  possession  the  table  still  remains,  and  were  first  pub- 
iahed  ia  the  Btpirianf  at  Middlebory,  Vt.,  in  1816.    One  of  the  bogs,  preserved  for 
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tome  time  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fitch,  ''was  about  an  inch  and  one  foarth  long,  and  ooe 
third  inch  in  diameter ;  color,  dark  glistening  brown,  with  tints  of  jrellDw/'— Hilt.  1/ 
BtrMskin,  p.  39. 
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Tms  township  was  purchased  at  Boston,  by  Noah  Nash,  for 
£1,430,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1762,  and  called,  among  the  townships 
purchased  at  that  time,  No.  4.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1771, 
it  was  called  Gageborough,  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  then  British 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1778,  at  the  request  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  general  court  gave  to  it  its  present  name.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Ephraim 
Keyes,  from  Ashford,  Con.,  Edward  Walker,  from  Hadley,  John 
Hall,  Jeremiah  Cady,  and  Josiah  Lawrence,  from  Plainfield,  Con. 
Though  Mr.  Hall  has  many  descendants  still  living  here,  he  soon 
moved  to  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  The  first  child  IxMm 
in  the  place  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  bom  May,  1768. 

For  many  years  the  people  had  but  one  place  of  worship,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  yet  Congregationalism.  The  first 
meeting-house  erected  was  unfortunately  burnt  befcNre  it  was  com* 
pleted.  The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1823,  and 
dedicated  the  next  year,  on  the  7lh  of  January.  The  first  church 
was  formed  in  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  the  Rev. 
David  Avery,  a  native  of  Groton,  Con.,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  1769,  was  installed  their  pastor,  having  been  previously 
ordained  an  evangelist.  He  was  dismissed  April  14,  1777,  that 
he  might  accept  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  people  here,  who  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 
A  second  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  with  20  members,  taken 
principally  from  the  church  in  Windsor.  A  few  families  in  Savoy 
united  with  them,  and  they  held  their  meetings,  for  a  time,  in  a 
dwelling-house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  The  Rev.  Jephthah  Poole,  from  Plainfield,  was 
ordained  their  pastor  Oct.  11,  1811.  There  is  a  Baptist  society  in 
this  town,  who  erected  their  meeting-house  in  1819.  Elder  Noah 
Y.  Bushnel  preached  to  them  for  some  years. 

This  township  is  about  7  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  uneven.  A  height  of  land  lies  a  little  west  of  the  center, 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  which  the  descent  is  gradual, 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  Oii  the  east  side  rises  Westfield  river, 
and  on  the  west  the  Housatonic.  The  origin  and  sources  of  these 
streams  are  but  a  few  rods  apart,  a  little  south  of  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house.  On  the  Housatonic,  in  the  south-west  part 
•f  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Dalton,,  are  fidls,  judieed  to  be  JLDout 
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70  /eet  iTidugh  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  pre- 
cipitated down  the  rocK  with  such  violence  that  it  affords  a  pros* 
pect  truly  sublime.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  various ;  in  the 
eastern  section  it  is  sandy.  In  general  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  mowing.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  7,157  sheep,  pro- 
ducing wool  to  the  value  of  ^10,600.  This  town  is  situated  18 
miles  N.  N.  R  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion 887. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 

Tms  county  was  incorporated  in  1686.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  broken,  but  generally  level  and  sandy.  It 
has  a  maritime  coast  of  coi^siderable  extent,  and  many  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  this  county  are  engaged  in  navigation,  and  a  lai^  num* 
ber  employed  in  manufactures.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  various  parts.  Taunum  and  Pawtucket  rivers,  both  passing 
into  Narragansett  Bay,  are  the  principal  streams,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  in  many  of  the  towns.  The  tonnage  of  the  two 
districts  in  this  county  (New  Bedford  and  Dighton,')  is  76,188 
Ions.  In  1837,  there  were  67  cotton  mills,  having  104,607  spindles j 
4,814,238  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  18,382,828  yards  of 
cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,678,- 
226.  Population  of  the  oounty  in  1837  was  68,162.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns. 


Attleborough, 

Berkley, 

Dartmouth, 

Dighton, 

Easton, 


Pairhaven, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield. 
New  Bedford, 


Norton, 

Pawtucket, 

Raynham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk, 


Somerset, 
Swansey, 
Taunton, 
Westport 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 

In  1661,  Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  of  Rehoboth,  having  been  em* 
powered  by  the  court,  purchased  of  Wamsitta,  a  sachem  of  Poka^ 
noket,  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  called  the  Rehoboth  North  Pur- 
^  chase.  It  was  bounded  west  by  Pawtucket  river,  now  the  Black- 
'  stone ;  north  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  or  the  Bay  line ;  east  by 
the  Taunton  North  Purchase ;  and  south  by  the  ancient  Rehoboth. 
This  purchase  included  Attleborough,  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  a  tract 
extending  east  and  west  a  mile  and  a  half  The  land  was  divided 
into  seventy-nine  and  a  half  shares.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  purchasers,  "f^ 

•  This  liM  is  coined  (irom  the  Hiaory  of  Ataeboromghfhy  John  Data^ett,  Mtq*    U^ t» 
diit  work  the  anthor  is  almost  entiMly  indebted  for  Um  histoiy^f  ifis  ttywa. 
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Ill 


Capl.  nMmias  WiUett^ 
Mr.  Stephen  Pftine, 
Mr,  Noah  Newman, 
Llent.  Peter  Hnnt, 
Mr.  James  Browne, 
Samael  Newman, 
John  Allen,  sen., 
John  Woodcock, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Thomas  WiiUnot, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Anthoney  Peny, 
John  ButterwOTdi, 
Philip  Walker, 
John  Ormsby, 
Bichard  Martii^ 
Stephen  Paine, 
Bober  Joans, 
Obadiah  Bowea, 
John  Pecke, 
James  Redeway, 
Samnel  Carpenter, 
John  Titos, 
Hr.JohnMyles, 
William  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Pecke, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Ensign  Henery  Smith, 


Thomas  Cooper,  sen., 
Samuel  Pecke, 
William  Buckland, 
Joseph  Buckland, 
Benjamin  Buckland, 
John  Reads,  s^n^ 
John  Reade,  jr., 
Nicholas  Pecke, 
Elizabeth  Winchester, 
Hannah  Winchester, 
Lydia  Winchester, 
Daniel  Smith, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Rice  Leonard, 
William  Saben, 
John  Perrin,  sen., 
Oeorge  Kendricke) 
Oeorge  Robenson, 
John  Doggett, 
John  Fitch, 
Bichard  Bowen, 
Elizabeth  Bullncke, 
John  Miller, 
Robert  Fuller, 
Robert  Wheaten, 
Ester  Hall, 
John  Miller,  sen., 
Jaret  Ingraham, 


John  KingStey, 
Gilbert  Brookes, 
Thomas  Reade, 
Thomas  (rnmt, 
Jonathan  Fuller, 
James  Gillson, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
John  Allen,  jr.. 
Preserved  Abell, 
Francis  Stephens, 
Nicholas  Ide, 
Richard  Whittaker, 
Nathaniel  Pecke, 
Israel  Pecke, 
Jonah  Palmer, 
Robert  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Jeremiah  WheatoUi 
Joanna  Ide, 
John  Savage, 
Thomas  Ormsby, 
Jacob  Ormsby, 
John  Polley, 
William  Allen, 
John  Lovell, 
Eldad  Eingsley. 


The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
Woodcock  and  his  sons,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house, where  Hatch's  tavern  now  stands :  it  was  soon  after  the 
division  in  1669.  He  built  a  public  house  on  the  Bay  road,  and 
laid  out  about  300  acres  of  land  for  his  farm.  He  took  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  town  about  600  acres,  some  on  his  own  shares,  and 
the  rest  on  rights  which  he  purchased  of  Roger  Amidowne,  Jam^s 
Redeway,  Andrew  Willett,  &c.  His  house  was  occupied  for  a 
garrison.  It  was  licensed  in  1670,  according  to  the  following 
record :  "  July  6th,  1670.  John  Woodcock  is  allowed  by  the  court 
to  keep  an  ordinary  at  the  Ten-mile  river  (so  called),  which  is  in 
the  way  from  Rehoboth  to  the  Bay ;  and  likewise  enjoined  to  keep 
good  order,  that  no  unruliness  or  ribaldry  be  permitted  theiB.'' 
Woodcock  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  His 
name  often  appeared  in  town  offices  and  on  committees.  In  1691, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court  from  Rehoboth,  and  at 
several  other  times.  He  was  shrewd,  hardy,  and  brave.  He  did 
not  much  regard  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  paying  himself  a  debt  due  to  him  from  an 
Indian,  without  his  consent,  for  which  act  the  court  passed  the 
following  sentence  upon  him ;  an  example  of  the  strict  justice  of 
the  Puritans. 

'^  1664.  John  Woodcock,  of  Rehoboth,  for  going  into  an  Indian 
house,  and  taking  away  an  Indian  child  and  some  goods,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  the  Indian  owed  him,  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  the  stocks 
at  Rehobodi  on  a  training-day,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings." 
Woodcock  died  in  1701,  at  an  advanced  age.    After  his  death  Urn 
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scars  of  seven  bullet-holes  were  counted  on  his  body.  He  was  a 
strong  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Indians.  His  garrison  was 
well  known  as  a  place  of  rendezvous, in  the  great  Indian  war.  It 
was  part  of  a  chain  of  fortifications  extending  from  Boston  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  one  in  Boston,  one  in  Dedham,  one  in 
Rehoboth,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  island.  This  stand,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Hatch,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Bristol :  a  public  house  has  been  kept  on  the  spot  without  intermis- 
sion nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  located  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  turnpike. 

In  1806,  the  old  garrison  was  torn  down,  having  stood  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  sound,  though  pierced  by  many  a  bullet  in 
king  Philip's  time.  A  large  and  elegant  building  has  been  erected 
on  the  spot.  There  was  another  early  settlement  at  the  Falls, 
now  the  Falls  Factories.  The  advantage  of  a  fine  fall  of  water 
attracted  many  to  the  spot.    John  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth,  was  the 


West  view  of  Attlebarough, 

first  person  who  laid  out  lands  at  the  Falls.  In  1677,  he  sold  60 
acres  of  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Edmimd  Hall  also  owned  50  acres  here,  which  he  gave  to  his  son 
John,  who  sold  it  to  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Penfield,  in  1686. 
Penfield  sold  it  to  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Edgartown,  and  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth. 

The  first  mill  built  at  the  Falls  was  a  corn-mill,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Daggett.  The  south-east  part  of  the  town 
was  early  settled  by  people  from  Rehoboth.  The  borders  of  the 
Bay  road  that  passed  through  the  neighborhood  of  Newell's  and 
the  City,  were  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  This  was 
the  first  road  in  town. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  in  the  principal  village  in  Attlebo- 
lough.    The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  it| 
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and  18  but  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  Congregational  church  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  "  Attleborough  Bank,"  in  this  village,  is 
the  first  building  westward  of  the  church.  This  place  is  11  miles 
from  Taunton,  11  from  Providence,  and  21  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  3,396.  The  following  is  from  the  statistical  tables, 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cotton  mills,  8 ;  cotton  spindles, 
13,078 ;  cotton  consumed,  610,680  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 2,500,811  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $229,571;  males  em- 
ployed, 157;  females,  220 ;  capital  invested,  $259,000 ;  manufac- 
tory of  metal  buttons,  1 ;  metal  buttons  manufactured,  37,560 
gross;  value  of  the  same,  $90,000;  males  employed,  4S;  females, 
21;  capital  invested,  $90,000;  value  of  jewelry  manufactured, 
$92,000;  hands  employed,  112;  capital  invested,  $50,000;  value 
of  planing  machines  manufactured,  $40,000 ;  hands  employed,  15 ; 
capital  invested,  $18,000 ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured, 
.  $10,000. 

TTie  Rev,  Matthew  Short  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  this 
town ;  he  was  ordained  in  1712.  Difficulties  between  him  and  his 
people  soon  commenced,  which  resulted  in  his  dismission  in  1716. 
According  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Short,  he  was  to  be 
paid  £50  a  year,  for  the  first  six  years,  one  third  in  money,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  at  the  cur^ 
rent  price.*  "  At  the  7th  year,  his  salary  was  to  be  raised  to  £60, 
payaUe  as  above,  and  then  to  continue  until  there  should  be  100 
families  in  town  capable  of  paying  public  taxes,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  selectmen,  and  then  it  was  to  be  £70  per  annum."  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  White;  he  was  the  pastor 
for  11  years,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Habijah  Weld.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  highly  respected  as  a  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  united,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  affections  of 
his  people,  for  a  period  of  55  years,  during  which  he  was 
their  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  respectable  acquite- 
ments,  and  was  extensively  known.  He  was  ordained  in  1727, 
and  died  1782,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

''Mr.  Weld  iras  helow  the  middle  statore,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  corpn- 
leot.  His  constitation  was  vigorous,  and  his  mind  almost  singularly  energetic.  The 
stipend  he  received  from  his  parishioners  consisted  of  an  annual  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  use  of  a  parsonage-lot,  which  furnished  him  with 
wood  and  a  little  pasture.  With  his  patrimony,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  70 
acres,  of  moderately  good  land,  and  a  aecent  house.  He  had  fifteen  children,  ten  of 
whom  were  married  during  his  life,  and  one  after  his  death.  The  remaining  four 
died  while  young.  This  numerous  family  he  educated,  with  the  means  which  have 
oeen  mentioned,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  similar  cir^ 
cumstances ;  entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality ;  and  was 
always  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  others.  For  the  regulation  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  prescribed  to  himself  and  his  family  a  fixed  system  of  rules, 
which  were  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  and 
prosperity  of  his  Ufe.    His  children,  laborers,  and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with 

•  These  aitides  were  then  valued  as  follows.  Com,  28. 6d.  per  bushel ;  rye,  Ss.  6d. 
per  boBhel;  pork,  Sd.  per  lb.$  beef,  2d.  per  lb.;  butter,  6d.}  and  good  new  milk  cheese, 
4d.perib. 
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eheerftdnesB;  and  his  boose' became  tbe  leat  of  ebsohite  tndaitrf,  peeee,  aad  good 
order.  Break&st  was  on  tbe  lable  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelre,  and  sup* 
per  at  six  in  the  evening.  After  supper  he  neither  made  visits  himself,  nor  permittnl 
any  of  his  &mily  to  malce  them.*'  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  in  1790,  nearly  8  years,  tbe  first  parish  was  destitute  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter. Bev.  John  Wi^er  was  dismissed  Nov.  28,  1822,  having  been  settled  upwards  of 
32years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  on  the  6tb  June,  1743.  On  the  20tb  m 
meeting  was  called  <Uo  consider  and  see  what  the  parish  will  do  in  cHxier  to  placing 
a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God."  This  is  the  first  record  of  an  attempt 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  this  pan  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1748.    The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1825. 

The  North  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  1709.  Its  existence  may  be  traced 
back  as  early  as  1747.  It  was  a  small  and  feeble  church,  and  of  the  Congregational 
order,  though  difi*ering  fiY>m  that  denomination  in  some  respects.  In  1769,  they,  by  a 
vote,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  Congregational  to  a  Bwtist  church,  in  Vhat  is 
called  open  communion.  Previous  to  this,  in  1767,  the  church  moved  Mr.  Abraham 
Bloss  from  Sturbridge  to  Attleboroogh ;  he  preached  to  them  till  his  death  in  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Job  Seamans,  of  Sackville,  Cumberland  eounty,  then  ui 
Nova  Scotia ;  he  requested  a  dismission  in  1788,  which  was  granted.  His  successor 
was  Elder  Abner  Lewis,  who  was  settled  1789,  and  continued  until  1795,  when  he 
was  dismissed.  After  this,  Mr.  Laben  Thurber  preached  two  years,  and  then  gave 
up  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  was  followed  bv  Elder  James  Beed,  who  commeneed 
preaching  here  in  1800.  He  gave  so  much  satisiaction,  that  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  church  invited  him  to  settle,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was  installed 
m  1801.  He  died  in  1814,  universalljr  respected  as  a  man.  nis  successor  was  the 
Bev.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  who  settled  in  1815,  and  was  dismissed  in  1820.  The  first 
meeting-house  was  not  finished  till  1784.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1817. 

South  Baptist,  The  records  of  this  church  cannot  be  found.  In  1789,  the  first  and 
second  churches  in  Attleborough  met  and  agreed  upon  fellowship  as  sister  churches. 
Elder  Elihu  Daggett  was  the  first  preacher.  The  next  in  succession  was  Elder  EU- 
sha  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  1780,  and  continued  till  1796,  when  he  removed  to  Pro- 
vidence.   This  church  is  now  extinct. 

First  Utiiversaiist  Society  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  first  minister  was  the  Bev. 
Richard  Carriqne,  Who  was  ordained  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1822.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kilham,  who  commenced  preaching  in  IS22,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1828.  r       •— a  , 

HebroHoiUe  Church  was  gathered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williaxns,  after  his  dismission  firom 
the  west  parish  in  1827.  A  small  but  neat  house  was  built  on  the  line  between  Attle- 
borough and  Seekonk,  half  in  one  town  and  half  in  the  other,  to  which  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  given  the  name  of  Hebronville  by  the  founder.  Mr.  Williams'  eoonee- 
tion  with  the  church  was  dissolved  in  1832. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  />.,  president  of  Yale  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  bom  1727.  His  ancestor,  John  Daggett, 
ancestor  of  all  the  Daggetts  here  and  in  Connecticut,  came  to 
Attleborough  fircmi  Chilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1709. 

Rev.  Naphtali  I>aggett  entered  Yale  College  in  1744,  and  graduated  in  1748.  He 
was  settlea  as  minister  of  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  in  1751.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  New 
Haven.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clap  in  1766,  he  officiated  as  president  till  1777. 
During  the  barbarous  attack  on  New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  had  made  hinuself  obnoxious 
by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  British  cause.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
inculcated  upon  the  students  the  duty  of  reasting  Bntish  oppression ;  consequently  ha 
incurred  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  invaders.  Wbat  he  preached,  that  he  practised. 
When  the  enemy  landed,  he  shouldered  his  musket  to  repel  them.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  treated  with  all  possible  indignity.  His  clerical  character  did  not  exempt 
him  from  their  most  outrageous  abuse.  When  asked  by  them  who  he  was,  he  imme 
diately  replied,  "itfyMau  is  NaphiaH  Daggett;  I  am  one  of  the  officers  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. I  require  you  to  release  me."  «  But  we  undemtand  that  you  have  been  pmj« 
ing  against  our  cause."    "  Yis,  taid  1  noHr  made  more  sincere  praym  iti  m^  ^f$,'*    ilr 
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I  saved  by  die  eonraffe  of  the  lady  into  whose  hoase  he  had  heen  ooaveyed.    The 

, my  having  retired,  they  sent  back  an  officer  and  file  of  soldiers  to  convey  him  as 

prisoner  on  board  their  fleet.  They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  refused  admittance 
uy  the  lady,  who  pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  him  on  board  alive.  <<My  orders/'  said  the  officer,  "  are  positive 
to  lake  nim  with  me.''  But  she  pleaded  that  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After 
cmtinual  demands  and  refusals,  the  officer  left  to  report  the  case,  but  never  returned. 
Be  died  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  engagement 
with  the  British.  He  held  the  office  of  professor  of  divinity  twenty-five  years,  and 
presided  over  the  University  about  eleven  years. 

The  following  inscriptidns  are  from  monuments  in  this  town. 

Bezaleei  Mann,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1796,  an.  aetat.  74.  Early  imbuecl  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude,  he  sustained  through  the  diversified  concerns  of  a  long  and 
active  life,  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  As  a  physician,  he  commanded,  during 
Out  period  of  near  50  years,  that  unUmited  confidence  and  respect  which  talents  alone 
can  inspire.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  sketched  by  the  glowing  pencil  of  nature, 
filled  up  with  qualities  that  adorn  humanity,  and  shaded  with  few  innrmities,  the  fre- 
quent attendants  on  mental  excellence. 

"  Bebe  Mann,  his  wife,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1793,  aetat.  61.  She  was  a  person  of 
blight  genius,  of  few  words  and  much  reserved  in  mind.  From  iearly  youth,  she 
nuirked  all  her  paths  with  virtue,  and  timely  took  the  advice  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
ples, and  made  to  herself  a  friend  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  when  she 
ndled,  could  with  christian  confidence  say,  that  her  wimess  was  in  heaven  and  her 
leward  on  high."  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  grateful  hand  of  filial  piety  to  protect 
the  awful  dust  of  revered  parents. 

lamemory  of  Dr.  Herbert  Mann,  who  with  119  sailors,  with  Gapt.  James  Maffee,  mas- 
ter, went  on  board  the  Brig  General  Arnold  in  Boston  Harbor  25th  Dec.  177$,  hoisted 
sail,  made  for  sea,  and  were  immediately  overtaken  by  the  most  tremendous  snow 
storm  with  cold,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  unhappily  parted 
their  cable  in  Plymouth  harbor,  in  a  place  called  the  Ck)w-3rards,  and  he  with  about 
100  others  was  frozen  to  death ;  sixty-six  of  whom  were  buried  in  one  grave.  He 
was  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  And  now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all 
thy  ways,  but  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold  f 

The  following  is  an  epitaph  on  the  negro  slave  Csesar,  who  was 

S>en  to  Lieut.  Josiah  Maxcy  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child, 
e  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  honest  and  faithful.  He 
surnved  his  first  master,  and  after  his  own  death  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave-yard.  A  decent  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  younger  master,  Levi  Maxcy,  with  this  inscription,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  near 
Hatch's  tavern. 


Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  turning  into  dust; 
Cesar  the  Ethiopian  craves 
A  place  among  tne  just. 

His  fatthfhl  soul  has  fled 
To  realms  of  heavenly  light, 


And  by  the  blood  that  Jesus  shed 
Is  changed  from  Black  to  White. 

JanuaiT  15,  he  quitted  the  stage, 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
1780. 


BEHKLEY. 

This  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Dighton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1735.  It  is  6 
miles  S.  of  Taunton,  18  E.  of  Providence,  and  37  S.  of  Boston. 
Population^  878.    In  five  years  previous  to  1837,  there  were  13 
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▼essds  built ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1 ,267 ;  valued  at  $38,010.  Thi€ 
place  has  about  ten  sail  of  coasting  vessels,  and  some  iron  ore. 
The  celebrated  "  Dighton"  or  '*  Writing  Rock  "  is  in  the  limitu 
of  this  town,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Taunton  nver, 
which  divides  this  town  from  Dighton.  For  a  description  of  this 
rock,  see  Dighton. 


DARTMOUTH, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1664,  and  formerly  inchided 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Westport,  New  Bedford  and 
Pairtiaven.  During  Philip's  war  a  great  part  of  this  town  was 
laid  desolate  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The  most  of 
the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  thither.  In  coming  to  Russell's 
garrison  at  Paiuigariset  or  Aponaganset^  in  thip  town,  they  met 
with  a  number  of  the  enemy  that  had  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  on  terms  promised  by  Captain  Eels  of  the  garrison,  and 
kalph  Earl,  who  persuaded  them  to  come  in,  by  a. friendly  Indian 
whom  he  employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  made  by  the  above  persons  to  tlie  Indians, 
they  were  by  the  superior  audiorities  carried  away  to  Plymouth, 
"then  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country,  being  about  eight 
score  persons."  That  part  of  Dartmouth  which  was  destroyed 
19  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bedford.  The  cellars  of  Russell's 
garrison  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aponaganset,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  had  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rive^,  and  used  to 
show  themselves,  aixd  act  all  manner  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  they  being  at  more  than  a  common  gunshot  off.  It  is 
related,  however,  that  an  Indian  came  out  at  one  time,  and,  hav- 
ing turned  his  back  sides,  as  usual,  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
towards  the  English,  some  one,  having  an  uncommonly  long  gun, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  his  mockery. 

Dartmouth  is  principally  a  farming  and  fishing  town ;  the  cen-^ 
tral  part  of  which  is  about  3  miles  from  New  Bedford,  and  21 
from  Taimton.  There  are  3  postoffices,  Dartmouth,  (at  Smith's 
Mills,)  North  Dartmouth,  and  South  Dartmouth.  This  last  place 
is  called  Padan  Aram;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  containing  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and  perhaps  50  or  60  dwelling-houses.  There 
are  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  houses  of  worship  for  Friends,  3  for 
Baptists,  2  of  which  are  Christian,  1  Congregationalist,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  Population  of  the  town,  3,958.  In  1837,  6  vessels 
were  employed  m  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,490; 
sperm  oil  imported,  74,000  gallons;  whale  oil  imported,  73,978 
ffiillons;  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  129.  There  were 
l3  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt ;  ship-building  is  cap- 
ri«d.<m  to  some  extmt 
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DIGHTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Taunton.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Taunton  river,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  for  sloops,  there  is  a  village  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses,  7  miles  from  Taunton  and  43  from 
Boston.  Population  of  the  town,  1,453.  There  are  3  cotton  mill8> 
with  3,564  spindles;  a  woollen  mill,  furnace,  and  nail  factory. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 


Dighton  Bock  as  seen  frem  Dightfm  Shore, 

The  celebrated  **  Dighton  Rock^^*  the  inscriptions  on  Which 
have  caused  such  a  variety  of  speculations,  is  on  the  Berkley  side 
of  Che  river,  opposite  the  landing  place  mentioned  above.  The 
engfraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rock  and  the  surrounding 
objects  as  seen  from  the  Dighton  shore.  The  "  Writing  Rdck,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  by  which  two  persons  are  seeii 


Western  side  of  Dighton  Bock, 

ilaiiditi|.     The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock,  with  aotadh 
(hiag  of  the  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  upon  it;  which  arei| 
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to  some  extent,  followed  in  the  engraving.  The  lower  part  of 
this  stone  is  generally  covered  to  the  dotted  line  at  high  water. 
Several  drawings  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  at  various 
periods ;  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  so  indefinite,  that  no  two 
of  them  agree  entirely  with  each  other.  Several  of  these  draw- 
ings have  been  copied  and  recently  published  in  Copenhagen,  in 
a  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  America.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  men,  that  these  inscriptions  are  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian  adventurers  who  it  is  supposed  visited  this  coast  about 
the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  following  account  of  this 
rock  is  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  Kendall's  Travels. 
Mr.  Kendall  travelled  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1807  and  1808 ;  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  visiting  it  several  times  for  the  purpose. 

'*  The  rock  is  an  insalated  mass  of  fine-grained  gray  granite  or  gmnstein,  lyinjg 
north-west  and  south-west,  on*  the  sands  of  the  river,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  low- 
water  mark,  but  covered  at  every  tide.  Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  iieight  foar 
and  a  half.  Toward  the  land,  its  form  is  broken  and  irreguliur,  bat  inclining  grada* 
ally  outward  from  the  summit  to  the  base ;  toward  the  water,  it  presents  a  regular 
fiice,  and  nearl  v  smooth,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  of  about  sixt^  degrees  elevation. 
Of  this  face,  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  rock,  and  about  five  feet  broad,  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled  with  sculptures ;  but  those  immediately  at  the 
base,  if  such  there  were,  are  now  entirely  worn  away.  A  little  above,  sculptures  dia- 
oover  themselves  but  (aintly ;  while  those  at  the  summit  are  very  perfect. 

•  •**•##•••' 
'*  The  whole  is  composed  of  outlines,  hollowed,  or  cut  m  inUtgUo,  and  of  which  the 

breadth  \b  pnerally  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  depth>  where  deepest,  does  not  exceed 
half  an  inch.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sculpture,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
stone,  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  parts  have  sufi*ered  little  injury ;  and  yet  the  edges 
are  here  broken,  and  the  whole  execution  appears  barbarous.  The  difierent  states  of 
preservation,  observaMe  in  the  lower  figures  and  the  upper,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  wtter,  and  perhaps  to  the  collision  of  floating  bodies  of  ice,  both  of 
which  agents  must  operate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  in  a  greater  degree  thaa  oa 
the  upper ;  the  upper  being  covered,  at  every  tide,  for  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  the  lower.  The  alternate  action  of  salt  and  the  atmosphere  have  produced  an 
equal  diversity  ef  color  on  the  surface  of  the  stone ;  the  upper  part  being  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  lower  grjodually  lading  toward  the  base  into  a  pinldsn 
gray.    The  interior  substance  is  gray. 

"After  viewing  Che  rock  and  its  sculptures,  which  last  are  stifficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  notice  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  demand, 
if  not  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures,  at  least  the  history  of  their  formation :  but,  upon 
the  second  subject,  then  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and  upon  the  first,  absolutelv  noth- 
ing. The  only  solid  historvis,  that  the  rock,  with  its  sculptures,  was  found  in  its 
(vesent  place,  and  apparently  in  its  present  condition,  by  the  earliest  colonists. 

**  But,  in  ihe  absence  of  history,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  conjecture.  Two 
opinions,  though  with  some  subordinate  varieties,  chiefly  divide  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  unlearned  believe  that  the  rock  was  sculptured  by  the  order  of  a 
pirate, either  Captain  Eyd  or  Captain  Blackbeard,  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of  buried 
treasure ;  and  the  shore,  for  more  than  a  hundred  fathom  on  a  side,  has  been  dug,  in 
the  hope  of  a  discovery.  The  learned  are  more  attached  to  a  Phcsnician  origin,  and 
suspect  that  the  Writing  Rock  may  be  a  momument  of  the  first  navigators  that  passed 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  indeed,  they  find  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among  the 
iculptuies. 

•  •••••*«•• 

"  In  accounting  for  the  diversities  observed  in  the  copies,  a  favorite  resource  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  stone  moulders  away ;  but  this  theory,  which  would  well 
enough  explain  why  sculptures  seen  in  the  year  1700  were  not  seen  in  the  year 
1000,  will  by  no  means  explain  why  those  seen  in  1800  were  not  seen  in  1700:  it 
will  account  {or  disappearance,  but  not  for  variation.    Professor  Sewairs  drawings 
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wfaieb  ifl  ttkt  eariiest^  Dr.  Mather'«  excepted,  contains  no  figures  that  I  did  not  see  on 
Ibe  rock ;  but  the  two  later  drawings  contain  seTcrat. 

"  Bnt,  t^M  question  of  decay  in  the  sculptares  affects  the  question  of  their  antiquity  ; 
and  Professor  Sewall's  drawing,  and  even  Dr.  Mather's,  is  evidence  with  me,  that  no 
percejptible  decay  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  years :  and  this  evidence, 
added  to  that  derived  from  tne  durable  quality  of  the  stone,  ana  from  the  degree  ol 
the  decay  that  is  really  observable,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  are  very 
ancient. 

**Aa  to  traditions,  there  is,  though  but  in  a  few  mouths,  an  Indian  tradition,  which 
purports  that,  some  ages  past,  a  number  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river,  in  a  bird; 
that  the  white  men  took  Indians  into  the  bird,  as  hostages  ;  that  they  took  fresh  water 
tar  their  consumption  at  a  neighboring  spring ;  that  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  slaugh- 
tered the  white  men  at  the  spring ;  that,  during  the  affray,  thunder  and  Ughtmng 
issued  from  the  bird;  that  the  nostages  escaped  from  the  bird;  and  that  a  spring, 
now  called  White  Spring,  and  from  which  there  runs  a  brook,  called  White  Man's 
Brook,  has  its  name  from  this  event. 

"  This  story  believed,  the  inference  is,  that  the  rock,  which  is  doubtlessly  a  monu- 
ment of  some  event  in  Indian  history,  is  a  monument  of  the  adventure  and  slaugh- 
ter o£  the  white  men  of  the  bird  ;  but,  upon  visitii\g  the  spring,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  on  the  &rm  of  a  Mr.  Asa  Shove,  I  could  hear 
toothing  of  the  affair :  on  the  contrary,  i^  son  of  Mr.  Shove's  related  to  me,  that  he 
bad  alwajTs  understood  the  spring  and  brook  to  have  received  their  names  from  the 
death  oftLfchite  httnterj  (a  colonist,)  who,  being  heated  with  the  chase,  drank  freely 
at  the  spring,  and  died  in  consequence,  upon  the  spot.  In  regard  to  the  spring,  one 
nei^bor  had  told  me  that  it  was  a  hot  spring,  and  another  that  it  was  remarkable 
lor  Its  intense  coldness ;  and  I  found  it  neither  warmer  nor  colder  than  springs  in 
^neraL  The  spring  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  rock,  and  the  brook  enters  Taunton 
lirer  a  little  above  the  rock.  The  rock  itself  is  on  the  (arm  of  a  Mr.  Deane :  and 
Aaonnet  Neck  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  banishment  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
informed  that  another  sculptured  rock  had  been  seen  in  the  river,  at  times  when  the 
vater  was  particularly  low ;  but  this  account,  on  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appeared  to 
be  untrue.  The  only  sculptures  on  any  rock,  not  on  the  Writing  Rock,  consist  in 
two  or  three  figures  or  characters,  having  some  similitude  to  the  letters  X  0  0,  and 
wjiich  are  s^n  on  the  comer  of  a  slab  of  stone,  Ijring  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Writing  Rock." 


EASTON. 


Tms  town,  foHnerly  a  patt  of  Taunton,  was  incorporated  ia 
1726.  It  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bristol  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,976.  It  is  situated  10  miles  northerly  from  Taunton,  22 
from  Providence,  and  22  from  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  manufacture  of  shovels, 
spades,  &c.,  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  town. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837, 
there  were  two  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  forks,  or  hoes,  at 
which  84  hands  were  employed ;  value  ot  articles  manufactured, 
$108,000;  capital  invested,  $51,000.  There  were  employed  m 
the  manu&cture  of  boots  and  shoes,  141  males,  and  40  females: 
"66,200  pair  of  boots,  and  26,400  pair  of  shoes,  bottomed.'^ 
Four  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,824 ;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 180,000  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $32,400;  males  em- 
ployed, 11 ;  females,  45 ;  capital  invested,  $31,000.  Four  air  and 
cupola  furnaces,  which  made  250  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at 
$20,000 ;  20  hands  were  employed ;  1  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron;  1  manufactory  of  cutlery;  valu6  of  cutlery  made, 
$5,000;  1  wire  manufactory;  value  of  wire,  $20,000;  I  manufao- 
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lory  of  surveyors'  instruments;  value  of  instruments,  $4,500 ;  1 
manufactory  of  pegs,  employing  14  hands;  16,000  straw  bonnets 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $14,000. 


FAIRHAVEN. 


This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
Bedford;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812,  The 
village  was  settled  in  1764,  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name,  Fair-haven,  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  united  to 
New  Bedford  by  a  long  bridge,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  is  associated  with  it  in  many  of  its  enterprises. 


Western  view  of  JFairhaven. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen 
from  near  the  bridge  on  the  New  Bedford  side  of  the  river,  or 
inlet.  It  contains  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Freewill  Bap-* 
tist,  and  1  Methodist,  a  bank,  (the  Fairhaven  Bank,)  and  an  insu- 
rance office.  This  place,  in  1837,  had  37  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,564  tons;  sperm  oil 
imported,  168,524  gallons ;  whale  oil  imported,  350,944  gallons ; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $144,178  56;  value  of  whale  oil,  ^152,780; 
hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  945 ;  capital  invested  in  th^ 
same,  $957,000;  whale-bone,  101,554  lbs.;  value  of  whale-bone, 
$25,312  86.     Population  of  the  town,  3,649. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  British  troops  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Fairhaven,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  a  small  force 
in  the  command  of  Major  Israel  Fearing.  The  enemy  a  day  or 
two  previously  had  bitrnt  houses  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  from  Dwight's 
Travels,  vol.  3d,  p.  71. 

*'  From  this  place  they  marched  around  the  head  of  the  river  to  Sconticut  Point,  6n 
Ahe  eastern  side,  leaving  in  their  course,  for  some  anknown  reason,  the  yiJlAge»4j€ 
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<lsfikd  and  FamiaTeii.  Here  they  eonti&aed  till  Monday,  and  then  re^mbarked. 
The  roUowing  night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  np  the  iiyer  with  a  design  to  finish 
the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fairhaven.  A  critical  attention  to  their  move- 
ments had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced  them  to 
prqiare  for  their  receptioii.  The  militia  of  the  neigl^boring  country  had  been  sum- 
xnoned  to  the  defience  of  this  village.  Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
Tears.  Under  the  influence  of  that  languor  which  at  this  period  enfeebles  both  the 
-hody  and  ^e  mind,  he  determined  that  the  place  must  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  no  opposition  to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  Thia 
decision  oC  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing  influence  over  the  militia, 
and  threatened  an  absolute  prevention  of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
handsome  village. 

'<AmoDg  the  officers,  belon^ng  to  the  brigade^  was  Isra«l  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gaQaat  yotmg  man,  observing  (he  torpor  which  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  sufficient  spirit,  to  follow  him, 
and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger.  Among  those  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant ;  but  oiler  they 
Imd  arrived  at  Fairhaven,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he  proposed  to  march  the 
troops  back  mto  the  country.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles  distant,  where 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

"After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn.  Major  Fearing,  now  commander-in-chief, 
arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and  soon  perceived  the  British  approach- 
ing. The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw,  already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of 
their  superior  officers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that  men  of  years 
must  understand  the  real  state  of  the  danger  better  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  youth, 
were  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  t|ie  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  from  their 
post.  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes  men  into 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied  them :  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a 
tone  which  removed  all  doubt,  that  ne  would  kill  the  first  man  whom  he  found  re- 
treating. The  resolution  of  their  chief  recalled  theirs.  With  the  utmost  expedition 
he  thealed  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  already  set  fire  to  several- 
stores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  he  stationed  his  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  dose  in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advanc 
ing,  should  have  come  so  near  that  no  marksman  could  easily  mistake  his  object. 
Thie  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  dis- 
tance, the  Americans  rose,  and  with  a  well-directed  fire  gave  them  a  warm  and  un- 
expected reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their  boats,  and  fell  down  the  river 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  From  the  quantity  of  blood  found  the  next  day  in  their 
line  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Thus  did  this  heroic 
Toath,  in  opposition  to  ms  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhaven,  and  merit  a  statue 
firom  ito  inhabitants.'' 


PALL    RIVER. 


This  town  was  fonnerly  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Tray  in  1803.  In  1834, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  river  withip  its  borders,  at  the 
junction  of  which  with  the  Taunton  river  the  village  is  built.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  in  the  village.  It  is  stated  that  thirty-six  years  since,  there 
were  but  eleven  dwelling-houses  in  the  place.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  street,  there  were  four  houses ;  occupied  by  Charles  Dur- 
fee,  Daniel  DuflSngton,  John  Luther,  Mary  Borden ;  in  East  Cen- 
tral street  were  Nathan  Bowen  and  Parry  Borden;  in  West 
Central  street  were  Nathan  and  Daniel  Borden ;  in  South  Main 
stroer,  Simeon  Bordeti,  Richard  Borden ;  TTiomas  Borden  Uyed  to 
Ihe  wevt^  towards  the  shore.      The  first  meeting-house  in  the 
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place  stood  on  the  dividing  line  between  Pall  River  and  Tiverton. 
R.  I.  The  next  meeting-house  which  was  built,  was  for  Friends ; 
it  was  a  small  building,  and  was  erected  near  where  their  present 
house  now  stands.  The  next  was  a  Congregational  church,  now 
occupied  as  a  school-house  in  Anna  won  street.  Th6  Baptists  and 
Methodists  erected  their  houses  afterwards  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  about  200  of  the  enemy  landed 
in  the  south  part  of  where  the  present  Village  is  built;  they  were 
opposed  by  about  fifteen  of  our  people,  under  the  command. of  Col. 
Joseph  Durfee,  who  from  behind  the  stone  walls  fired  on  the 
British  troops  and  killed  two  soldiers ;  upon  this,  they  rapidly  re- 
treated to  their  barges.  The  two  soldiers  were  buried  south  of  the 
river,  where  the  Pocasset  factory  now  stands.  At  the  erection  (rf  this 
factory  their  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  town  grave- 
yard. 


North  view  of  Fatt  River, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Pall  River  village,  as  seen 
from  the  western  side  of  Taunton  river,  at  Slade's  ferry.  Pall 
river,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  in  Wattuppa 
Ponds;  one  of  which  is  11  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth. 
These  ponds  are  produced  by  perpetual  springs,  and  lie  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  The  aescent  of  this  river  is  136  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  constant ;  not  liable  to  excess,  and  of  sufficient 
power  for  the  largest  manufactories.  The  harbor  on  Taunton 
river  is  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  ships. 
A  marine  railway  was  constructed  here  in  1834. 

The  following  view  is  taken  in  the  main  street  in  the  village, 
looking  to  the  southward,  showing  some  of  the  public  buildings. 
This  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  thickly  settled 
for  about  that  distance.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  a  few  houses,  properly  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the 
town  of  Tiverton,  in  that  state.    There  are  8  houses  for  public 
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worship,  1  for  Friends,  1  Orthodox  Congregational,  1  Unitarian, 
1  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Episcopal,  I  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic. 
There  are  two  banks — the  Fall  River  Bank,  capital  $400,000, 
Pall  River  Union  Bank,  capital  $100,000— and  an  Insurance 
Company,  capital  $1*00,000.  Fall  River  is  17  miles  from  Taun- 
ton, 14  from  New  Bedford,  17  to  Newport,  49  from  Boston,  and  30 
by  water  to  Providence.     Population,  6,352. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  Fall  River  10  cotton  mills,  having  25,000 
spindles;  1,547,300  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed.  Cotton  goods 
manufactured,  7,767,614  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $668,028; 
males  employed,  337;  females,  648;  capital  invested,  $700,000. 
One  woollen  mill;  woollen  machinery,  8  sets;  wool  consumed, 
176,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  150,000  yards;  value  of  the 
same,  $180,000 ;  males  employed,  65 ;  females,  65 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $.50,000;  sperm  oil  used,  6,500  gallons.  Two  print 
works;  cloth  printed,  12,000,000  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$1,680,000;  capital  invested,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  500. 
One  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  1,780  tons ;  value  of  the 
same,  $260,000;  hands  employed,  40;  capital  invested,  $75,000. 
There  were  six  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  1,359 ;  sperm  oil  imported,  63,000  gallons ;  whale  oil, 
42,338 ;  hands  employed,  120;  capital  invested,  $125,000.  There 
were  also  in  the  place  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  and  various  other  establishments  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  following  account  of  some  remains  foimd  in  this  town  is 
from  an  article  by  John  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Magazine,  Boston,  1837. 

<'  Thete  remains  wa«  foand  in  the  town  of  Fall  Riverj  in  Bristol  county.  Mas^achur 
•ctts,  about  three  years  since.  In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  Tillage^,  a  Urge  mas5  of 
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asrth  slid  off,  leariiig  in  the  bank,  and  partially  uncovered,  a  human  skull,  whidion 
examination  was  found  to  belong  to  a  body  buried  in  a  sittingposture ;  the  head  being 
about  one  foot  below  what  had  been  for  many  years  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
surrounding  earth  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  oov. 
erinff  of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found  the  remains  of 
anoSier  of  coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  texture  of  a  Manilla  coffee  bug. 
On  the  breast  was  a  plate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  upper  end 
and  five  at  the  lower.  This  plate  appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one  eighth  to 
three  thirty^-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  corroded,  that  whedier  or 
not  any  thm^  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
the  edges  bemg  irregular,  apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

**  Below  the  breast-plate,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a  belt  composed  of 
brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  longitudinally  and  close  together ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the 
width  of  the  belt.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fast- 
ened  together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  breast-plate.  The  arrows  are  of  brass,  tJiin,  flat,  and  tri- 
angular in  shape,  with  a  round  hole  cut  through  near  the  base.  The  shaft  was 
fastened  to  the  head  by  inserting  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and 
then  tying  it  with  a  sinew  through  the  round  hole, — a  mode  of  constructing  the  weapon 
never  practised  by  the  Indians,  not  even  with  their  arrows  of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the 
shaft  still  remain  on  some  of  them.  When  first  discovered,  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort 
of  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

<<The  annexed  cut  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  posture  of  the  figure  and  the  position 
of  the  armor.  When  the  remains  were  discovered 
the  arms  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  body 
than  in  the  engravmg.  The  arrows  were  near 
the  right  knee. 

"  T^e  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are 

sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  young  man. 

^^  MVSI^SV       ^ —    ^^  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  bones 

1^     MOhKi  ^^  ^^^  lower  extremities  are  gone.    The  integn- 

■H»     ^^W^B     ^^^_         ments  of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  five  inches 

II    ^W^~rT^^M  ^^^^^^^  above  and  below,  are  in  good  preservation,  appa- 

fl      ^^.-TtynH     ^^^^^^  rently  the  size  and  shape  of  life,  although  quite 

1  W^fe^TI  Wack. 

^p  M  <<  Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 

^  hands  and  arms,  but  none  on  the  shoulders  and 

elbows.     On  the  back,  under  the  belt,  and  for  two  inches  above  and  below,  rhe 

skin  and  flesh  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  tanned. 

The  chest  is  much  compressed,  but  the  upper  viscera  are  probablv  entire.     The 

arms  are  bent  up,  not  crossed ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards  touch  the  shoulders. 

The  stature  is  aboat  five  and  a  half  feet.    Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed, 

and  the  inner  one  app^ured  to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 

the  brass. 

"  The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result  of  some  embalming  process ; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  tanned ;  or  it  majr  be  the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass 
during  oxydation  ;  and  this  latter  h]rpothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  and 
flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  in  contact  with,  or  quite  near, 
the  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  by  supposing  the 
presence  of  saltpetre  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either  way,  tne  preser- 
vation of  the  remains  is  fully  accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical  principles. 

''  That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  argument.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at  Palenque,  and  in 
those  the  figures  are  represented  with  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
found  at  Fall  River.  On  the  figures  at  Palenque  the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to 
be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  ^milar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just  described.  These  fi(|[- 
nres  also  htive  helmets  precisely  answering  the  description  of  the  helmet  of  Hector  in 
Homer. 

•*  If  the  body  found  at  Fall  River  be  one  of  the  Asiatic  race,  who  transiently  settled 
in  Central  North  America,  and  afterward  went  to  Mexico  and  founded  those  cities,  in 
exploring  the  ruins  of  which  such  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently  been  mad«^; 
|fa«a  wt  may  well  suppose  also  that  it  is  onrof  the  noe  whose  exploiiB  with  ^breien 
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havcy  altkoogh  wUlurat  m  date  and  almost  without  a  certain  name,  been  im- 
moctalixed  by  the  Fauier  of  Poetir ;  and  who,  probably,  in  still  earlier  times,  con- 
structed the  ChaoB  imder  andtxt  Rome,  which  hare  been  absurdly  enough  ascrioed  to 
eaeof  tke  Tarqoins,  iniRiiose  time  the  whole  population  of  Rome  would  have  been 
loenAcient  for  a  work,  that  would,  moreover,  have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of 
this  G-ieat  Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their  eastward  march,  and  are 
Ibmlly  lost  in  South  America,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  glinnnering  tiadition 
in  the  slory  of  Evaader. 

<<  But  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  remains  found  at  Fall  River  bdonged 
to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Fhcsnician  vessel. 

"  The  spot  where  they  were  found  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neig^- 
borhood  or  '  Dighton  Rock,'  famed  for  its  hieroglvphic  inscription,  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  yet  been  given :  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels  have  been 
Iband  If  this  latter  hypothesis  be  adopted,  a  pan  of  it  is,  that  these  mariners — the 
unwilling  and  unfortunate  discoverers  of  a  new  world — ^lived  some  time  after  they 
lHaHrd ;  woL  having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  qntapha,  upon  the  fock  at 
DighlOD,  died,  and  were  buried  by  the  natives." 


FREETOWN. 


This  town  was  first  settled  about  1659,  and  incorporated  in 
1683.  The  principal  village  in  the  town  is  Assonett,  situated  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Taunton  river,  8  miles  from  Taunton,  8 
from  Fall  River,  16  from  New  Bedford,  and  26  from  Boston.  The 
village  consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  2  churches,  1 
Congregational  and  1  Baptist  ^ip-building  is  carried  on  in  the 
viflaga  Population  of  the  town,  1,779^  There  are  in  the  town 
2  nail  factones,  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  1  axe  manufactory,  1 
manufactory  of  cutlery,  and  1  for  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Eight  ves- 
sels were  built  in  five  years  preceding  1837,  tonnage  636 ;  value  of 
the  same,  $36,200 ;  hands  employed  in  building,  eleven. 


MANSFIELD. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Norton ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1770.  The  central  part  of  this  town  is  12 
miles  from  Taunton  and  28  from  Boston,  ropulation,  1,444  CoK 
l^hraim  Leonard  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place ;  he  built  his  house  about  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
meeting-house.  Nathan  Williams,  another  of  the  first  settlers, 
located  his  house  where  the  tavern  now  stands.  A  number  of 
iiBimilies,  by  the  name  of  Wellman,  had  their  houses  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  meeting-house ;  Deacon  Abial  Leonard  lived 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Benjamin,  brother  to  Nathan 
Williams,  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house ;  these 
brothers  owned  lands  extending  to  the  old  colony  line.  A  family 
of  Deans  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  Deacon  Skinner 
in  the  western  part  Families  by  the  name  of  Grover  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants. 

This  town  is  well  watered  by  three  principal  branches  of  Taun* 
^ogk  hver,  mailed  Rumlbnly  Cocasset^  and  Canoe  rivers;  the  two 
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first  mentioned  are  valuable  streams.  There  are  in  the  town  6 
cotton  mills,  running  3,412  spindles.  In  1837,  there  were  680,971 
yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  $40,000.  There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  2  nail  factories. 
In  the  same  year  30,000  straw  bonnets,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  1,50(1 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $382,  and  $4,000's  worth  of  baskets,  were 
manufactured. 


NEW  BEDFORD. 


Ttft  Indian  name  of  New  Bedford  was  AechusnuU  or  Acusknet. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  At  what  time  and  by 
whom  the  first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  limits  of  thn 
town^  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Friends  or  Quakers'  were  the  first  white  inhabitants.  ITie 
first  settled  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt, 
who  died  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  is  supposed  he  was  ordained 
here  about  1700.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce ;  he 
was  settled  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed  in  1769,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1761.  The  villages  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
were  settled  about  the  same  time,  1764.  The  first  house  in  New 
Bedford  village  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Louden,  of  Pembroke. 
The  land  on  which  the  place  is  built  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Russell.. 
This  being  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  Rotch, 
one  of  the  principal  purchasers  and  settlers,  declared  that  the  place 
where  they  built  should  go  by  the  name  of  Bedford.  It  afterwards 
received  the  prefix  New,  on  account  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  He  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and  wharves ;  and 
was  joined  by  several  associates.  By  his  previous  knowledge  of 
the  whaling  business  which  he  had  acquired  in  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  friends  were  able  to  carry  on  this  business  to  great 
advantage,  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  great  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  place  to  the  present  time.  **  By  his  peculiar  ad- 
dress he  procured  first  from  the  government  of  France,  and  then 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those 
countries,  duty  free ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befriend  that  of 
his  neighbors." 

New^  Bedford  is  a  half  shire  town  of  Bristol  county  and  port 
of  entry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acushnet  river,  or,  more  properly, 
an  inlet  from  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  ground  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  rises  beautifully  from  the  water,  and  as  the  town  is  ap* 
proached  from  the  water  or  from  the  Fairhaven  side  it  presents  a 
fine  appearance.    The  harboT)  though  not  ea«y  of  access,  is  cap«» 


« 

«ioit8,  and  well  aeeiired  from  winds.  A  wooden  bridge  and  cauae^ 
way,  the  whole  of  which  extends  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile, 
e(Minect8  the  town  with  the  village  of  Fairhaven.  The  almost 
entire  business  of  the  place  is  the  whale  fishery  and  other  branches 
of  business  connected  with  it :  this  business  was  commenced  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor^ 
tance.  In  1838,  tfie  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  New  Bedford,  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  employ^ 
ing  four  thousand  hands.  There  a,re  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil 
manufactories.  In  1837,  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
181,724  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  219,138  bbls.  of  whale  oil:  of  this 
quantity  76,676  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  86,668  bbls.  of  whale  oil, 
was  imported  into  the  New  Bedford  district  There  are  4  banks. 
The  Bedford  Commercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  was  iz^ 
corporated  in  1816 ;  the  Merchants  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1826, 
with  a  capital  of  $400,000;  the  Mechanics  Bank  incorporated  in 

1831,  c^>ital  $200,000 ;  and  the  Marine  Bank,  incorporated  in 

1832,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  There  are  three  insurance  offir 
ces,  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  360,000  dollars.  The  "  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings''  has  an  amount  invested  of  about 
220,000  dollars.  There  are  14  churches :  3  Baptist,  2  of  which  are 
Christian  societies ;  3  Congregational.  1  of  which  is  Unitarian ;  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1  lor  Friends,  1  Universalist,  1 
Bethel,  1  African  and  1  Catholic.  Few  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  New  Bedford.  By  the  census  of 
1790,  the  population  of  the  village  was  about  700 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,947 ;  in  1830,  it  was  7,692 ;  and  in  1836,  it  was  11,113 ;  making 
an  increase  of  nearly  47  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Distance  62  miles 
&  of  Boston,  62  N.  W.  of  Nantucket,  24  from  Taunton,  and  214 
north-easterly  from  New  York. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  New  Bedford  was  a  place  of 
lesort  for  American  privateers.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  4,000 
BritiiBh  troopSy  under  Gen.  Gray,  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  river  at  its  mouth*  From  this  point  they 
marched  to  the  town,  and  burnt  houses,  wharves,  £c.,  to  the 
amount  of  £11,241.  They  also  destroyed  English  and  West  India 
goods,  provisions,  naval  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  <^ 
je85«739i  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £96,980,  or  ^^323,266. 


NORTON. 


NosToiv  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1711.  It  was  originally 
ji  part  of  Taunton,  and  when  inoorporated  included  in  its  Urnils 
the  psesent  towns  of  Easton  and  MansfiekL  The  first  settler  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  was  a  cabin-bo^,  named  William  Witherell, 
wh0  received  a  tract  of  land  by  the  gift  of  his  master,  and  built  a 
upon  it  in  1670**    A  settlement  was  made  in  1696,  bjr 
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George  Leonard,  Esq.,  a  name  which  has  been  identified  with 
much  of  the  public  and  mechanical  business  of  the  town.  He  was 
led  to  the  settlement  by  the  discovery  of  iron  ore,  and  finding 
water  power  suitable  to  its  manufacture.  The  iron  manufacture 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Leonards  till  the  present 
time.  Several  of  this  name  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  life, 
and  are  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability.  "  The  soil  is  not  of 
the  first  quality,  though  equal  to  the  adjoining  towns.  Much  of 
this  town  is  occupied  by  tenants,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its 
agriculture:  there  being  146  freeholders,  and  107  tenants  under 
lease."* 

Norton  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Taunton,  30  S.  of  Boston,  and  17  N. 
E.  from  Providence.  Population,  1,530.  In  1837,  there  werQ  in 
this  town  4  cotton  mills,  1,993  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 290,376  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $53,167  82;  males 
employed,  53 ;  females,  35 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace,  which 
made  375  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at  $37,500 ;  twenty-five 
hands  were  employed ;  eight  air  and  cupola  furnaces  for  rolling 
and  refining  copper ;  500  tons  of  sheet  copper  and  copper  bolts 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $280,000 ;  thirty-three  hands  were 
employed ;  capital  invested,  $226,000. 


PAWTUCKET. 


This  town  was  formerly  within  the  hmits  of  Seekonk.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1828.  It  is  two  miles  square, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Pawtucket  river.  The  village  of  Paw- 
tucket  is  centrally  divided  by  the  river ;  that  part  lying  on  the 
west  side  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  North  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country,  by  water 
power  machinery,  was  commenced  at  this  place.  The  water 
power  is  very  great,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  within  a  short  dis- 
tance is  fifty  feet.  There  are  in  the  village  12  cotton  factories,  with 
35,000  spindles  and  lOOO  looms.  The  Franklin  calico  printing 
works  do  an  extensive  business.  There  are  also  5  machine  shops 
and  a  number  of  iron  works.  About  2000  operatives  are  employed 
in  these  establishments.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village ;  it 
runs  4  miles  S.  by  W.  to  Providence  river,  at  India  Point — one 
mile  below  the  center  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  river  eAwe 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Bhteksime.  Tliis  place  is  4  miles 
N.  of  Providence,  16  from  Taunton,  38  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  36 
from  Boston.  The  whole  village  is  said  to  contain  about  6,000 
mhabitants.  There  are  7  churches:  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  on  the  Rhode  Island  side;  1  Congrega- 

*  Spoffocd*!  Qasatteer  of  Massaduisetts. 
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South  view  of  Patttutket^  Mats,  and  B.  L 

tional  and  1  Freewill  Baptist  on  the  Massachusetts  side,  tn  the 
totm  of  Pawtucket,  according  to  the  Statistical  Tables  published 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  mills, 
trith  15,317  spindles;  2,156,266  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured ;  125  males  and  243  females  employed.  Chie  print  works, 
which  printed  4,894,597  yards  of  cloth,  employing  196  male3  ana 
S8  females.  The  *'  Pawtucket  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
is  in  this  town.    Population,  1,881. 

[Bom  Ou  CommtrdUd  Adtertuer,  1838.] 

^  Erition  OF  TBt  Laws.— Followini^  in  the  fooutepe  of  Massachnsetts,  Rhode  Island 
fcaa  prohihtted  the  sale  or  vencKng  of  ardent  spirits  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gad- 
Ions.  These  prohibitory  laws  in  both  states  Btr.  producing  great  excitement,  and  we 
choald  not  marvel  were  they  to  result  in  violent  political  action.  Meantime  the  great 
inventor  of  the  alembic  is  teaching  his  followers  every  possible  device  for  evading  the 
laws,  as  #ill  appear  from  the  following  law  report  from  the  Providence  Journal. 

"  *  The  Ark* — At  the  present  session  of  the  snprcme  court  in  this  city,  evidence  was 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  to  obtain  an  inaictment  for  a  violation  of  the  licenibe 
law.  It  appears  that  som^  person  or  persons  had  procured  a  raft  or  scow,  erected  a 
shanty  thereon,  and  moored  the  same  on  Pawtucket  river,  where  it  was  regularly  far- 
nished  with  a  **  great  variety  of  choice  liquors."  Attached  to  the  scow  was  a  platform, 
which,  when  lowered,  enabled  persons  from  the  shon*  to  walk  to  the  ark,  as  the  float 
was  designated,  and  the  vessel  was  moored  so  that  this  platform  could  be  used  on 
either  Me  of  the  river,  as  profit  or  policy  might  dictate.  On  gaining  it,  there  could 
be  seen  faucets  variously  marked,  R,  6,  B,  &c.,  from  either  of  which,  on  being  turned, 
gashed  forth  the  beveraige  its  initial  represented.  This  place  of  resort  became  very 
soon  as  popular  as  any  watering  place  m  the  country  ;  as  at  it  glasses  were  always 
ready,  atthough  no  attendants  were  at  hand.  Those  who  partook  of  the  refreshing 
streams,  as  a  matter  of  course,  left  something  as  satisfaction  fur  trouble,  which,  by 
some  legerdemain  we  cuukl  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  describe,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  some  spirit  unseen  and  unknown.  As  the  dividing  line  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  is  at  high-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  customers  from  our  sister  state,  by  the  platform  being  placed 
€•  their  aide,  could  be  accommodated  without  violation  of  Massachusetts  laws.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  hiws  of  Rhode  Island.  Against  these  laws  there  was  an  oflfenea 
csmmitied,  but  estabhshing  the  identity  of  the  offender  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Witnesses  in  abundance  were  produced,  who  testified  that  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
waters  of  the  ark,  but  whom  they  obtained  them  of,  they  iiad  neither  desire  or 
ability  to  say.    One  person  in  Pawtucket  testified  that  he  furnished  from  $75  to  $100's 
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worth  ofliqnon  per  week ;  that  he  charged  it  to  <<the  ark ;"  that  heddirered  H  aone* 
times  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another,  who  were  employed  to  do  chores ;  and,  finaQ  j, 
he  identified  one  person  who  had  at  one  time  received  it,  against  whom  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  trae  bill,  and  whose  trial  will  take  place  at  the  present  term  of  the 
ooort.  It  is  surmised  that,  as  none  of  the  brood  were  preserved  in  the  ancient,  it  was 
from  this  modem  ark  came  the  "striped  pig"*  which  has  so  recently  been  astonish- 
ing  the  natives  of  Boston .  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  which  the  operators 
envelop  themselves,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  parties  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  course  by  evil  spirits." 


RAYNHAM. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  was  incorpo- 
TEted  as  a  distinct  town  in  1731.  It  originally  made  a  part  of  those 
lands  known  by  the  name  of  Cohanet,  in  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  first  purchased  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
by  Elizabeth  Pool  and  her  associates.  It  appears  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  town  was  about  the  year  1650.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1730.  At  this  period  there  were  about  thirty 
families  in  the  place.  This  house  stood  for  forty-two  years.  The 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1771,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  John  Wales ; 
this  was  in  1731.  Mr.  Wales  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Peres  Fobes,  LL.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1766. 

The  lands  in  Raynham  are  in  general  level  and  the  soil  light 
Taimton  river  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  ponds,  which  produce  a  water  power.  There 
is  a  large  shovel  factory,  a  wire  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  nail  factory, 
which  has  produced  eleven  tons  of  nails  daily.  Iron  ore  is  foimd 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship :  1  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox, 
and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,379.  Distance  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Taun- 
ton, 24  E.  of  Providence,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  original  Leonard  House  in 
this  town,  '^  where  tradition  says  that  Philip's  head  was  deposited 
for  some  time.  It  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  builder,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
is  the  oldest  mansion  now  standing  in  this  country.  The  vane  at 
one  of  the  gable-ends  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1700 ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  house  having  been  erected  at  least  thirty  years 
previous.  The  workmanship,  especially  within,  is  remarkably 
massive  and  sound.    It  is  apparently  modelled  after  an  English 

*  Reference  is  here  nuule  to  the  exhibition  of  a  <<  striped  pig*'  in  Dedham,  or  some 
other  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  a  day  of  ^nend  military  master.  The  ezhi- 
biters  of  this  cariosity,  having  obtained  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  gave 
notice  that  this  strange  animsd  could  be  seen  at  the  low  price  of  six  cents.  This  pig 
drew  qaite  a  number  of  visiters.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition,  state  that  they 
found  the  pig  as  represented ;  the  stripes,  however,  were  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brash. 
They  found  also  a  choice  variety  of  liquors,  a  glass  of  which  was  allowed  gratis  to 
each  visiter,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  remarkable  pig.  There  was 
somethmg  so  attracting  about  the  animal,  that  quite  a  number  of  individuals,  not  satis- 
fied with  0D«  tight,  were  known  to  visit  the  exhibition  a  number  of  times  the  same 
^7- 
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Ancient  Leonard  Home  m  Rdjfnham, 

fiishion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  some  modifications  proper 
for  defence  against  the  Indians.  It  was  garrisoned  during  the  war. 
The  Fowling  Pond,  still  so  called,  has  become  a  thick  swamp. 
An  aged  gentleman  was  liviiig  not  many  years  since  who  in  boy« 
hood  had  frequently  gone  off  in  a  canoe,  to  catch  fish  in  its  waterg. 
Indian  weapons  and  utensils  are  still  found  on  its  borders."* 

The  first  iron  foree  in  America  was  set  up  in  this  town.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  King 
Philip  had  a  hunting  house.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fobes'  description  of  Raynham  in  1793. 

**  Tbe  first  adventarers  from  Engla&d  to  this  country,  wko  were  skiltted  in  the  forge 
iron  mannfacture,  were  two  brothers,  viz.  James  and  Henry  Leonard.  They  came  to 
this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which  was  about  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  £ad  plant- 
ed themselves  upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1G52,  these  Leonards  bere  iMtut  riM 
first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys 
and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor,  from  whom  the  whole  race 
of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died  in  this  town.  He  came  from  Ponterpool 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought  with  him  his  son  Thomas,  thea  «  sma'U  boy,  who  after- 
wards worked  at  the  bloomery  art,  with  his  father,  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  •#ita- 
ated  on  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  4)een  repaired  from  <7eneration  to  generation,  it  is 
to  this  day  siill  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a  smnll  distance  from  each  other, 
vtand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree.  Two  of  the -elms  a«e  near  three  feet  in  civ* 
enmference,  and  nr«  still  flourishing.  The.-^e  trees  are  now  alraort  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old ;  which,  with  the  ancient  huildin<^  and  other  objertts  nround,  present  to  the 
eye  a  .scene  of  the  most  veuemble  antiquity  In  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  this  forge  is  n  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
once  stood  King  Philip's  honse.  h  was  railed  PhiTip's  hunting  house,  liecause,  in  the 
season  most  favorable  to  hunting,  he  resi'led  there,  but  spent  the  \iinter  chiefly  at 
Mount  Hope,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seema, 
k)ng  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and  such  was 
Philip^s  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which  was  in  l(i78,  he  gave  out 
strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt  the  Leonards.  During  the  war,  two 
houses  near  the  forge  were  constantly  srarrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing. 
One  of  them  was  built  by  James  Leonard,  long  before  Philip's  war.  Tbis  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with  the  «ame  ipater- 
nal  spot,  bv  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In  the  cellar  under  this  house,  wan 
deposited,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  evei 

•  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography. — This  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  we  regret  le 
state,  is  now  no  more,  it  having  been,  as  we  ane  informadf  laken  danm  gnite  JOMvyOir 
4{y  the  proprietor. 
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Philip  himself  shwed  the  Ihte  of  kinss ;  he  was  deoollmted,  «ad  his  hesd  eanried  iboM 
and  shown  as  a  cariosity,  by  one  Aldeiman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him. 

There  is  yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers,  which  nsed  to  stand  in  this  honsey 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchsts  are  now  seen  | 
bat  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  siiSnghted  women,  who  fled  ftxmi  the  house 
when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be  known.  Under  the  doo^step8  of  the  same  build- 
ing now  lie  buried  the  bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who  in  their  flight 
here  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  Was  seen  to  run  quite  acroes  the 
roid ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as  he  was  riding  from 
Taunton  to  the  forge  in  this  place,  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He 
instantly  plucked  off  his  hat^  swung  it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  ia  full 
career  he  reached  the  forse  dam,  without  a  wound;  but  several  bullets  were  shot 
through  the  hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the  mane, 
ih>m  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both  his  legs. 

While  deaccm  Nathaniel  Williams,  with  some  others,  were  at  work  in  the  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  tbe  road  about  half  a  mile  from  the  forge,  one  of  the  number  disco* 
vered  a  motion  of  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance ;  he  immediarely  presented  his  gun  and 
fired ;  upon  which  the  Indians  were  heard  to  cry,  CoCoosht  and  ran  off;  but  soon  after 
one  of  the  Indians  was  found  dead  near  the  Fowling  Pond.  Near  the  great  river  are 
BOW  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andross  and  James  Philips,  who,  with  James 
9«U  and  two  sons,  were  killed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambnsh.  This 
happened  in  the  place  called  Squabette. 

The  plakie  already  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Fowling  Pond^  is  itself  a  great  curioe^ 
ity«  Before  Philip's  war  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pond,  nearly  two  miles  kmg 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Since  then,  the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  lai^ 
tract  it  once  covered  is  grown  up  to  a  thick-set  swamp  of  cedar  and  pine.  That  thu, 
however,  was  once  a  large  pond)  haunted  by  fowls,  and  supplied  with  fish  in  great 
plenty,  is  more  than  probable,  for  here  is  found,  upon  dry  land,  a  laree  quantity  of 
white  floor  sand,  and  a  great  number  of  that  kind  of  smooth  stones,  which  are  nevef 
found  except  on  shores  or  places  long  washed  with  water.  There  is  also  on  the  aaal 
side  a  bank  of  sand.  Which  is  called  the  leaver's  Dam,  against  which  the  water  must 
formerly  have  washed  up ;  and  if  so,  the  pond  must  once  have  been  of  such  amplitude 
as  that  above  mentioned.  Add  to  this,  that  a  large  number  of  Indian  tpears,  tocris, 
pots,  &c.,  are  found  near  the  sides  of  this  pond.  This  indicates  that  the  natives  were 
once  thick-settled  here.  But  what  could  be  their  object  ?  What  could  indtice  Philip 
to  build  his  house  here?  It  was,  undoubtedly,  fishing  and  fowling,  in  this  thm  htfge 
pond.  Bat»  more  than  all,  there  is  yet  living  in  this  town  a  man  of  more  than  mnetr 
years  old,  who  can  well  remember  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  frequently  gone  off 
m  a  canoe  to  fish  in  this  pond ;  and  sa^  that  many  a  fish  had  been  caught  where  the 
pines  and  cedars  are  now  more  than  afty  feet  high.  If  an  instance,  at  once  so  rare 
and  well  attested  as  this,  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  curious  scrap  of  the  natuial  his* 
tory  of  this  country,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  analogical  proof  that  many 
of  our  swamps  were  originally  ponds  of  water :  but,  more  than  this,  it  suggests  a  new 
argument  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
**ehang€s  the  face  of  the  earth,^*  tc  oupply  me  wants  of  man,  as  ofbm  as  he  changes  fitmi 
oncivrnzed  nature  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 


REHOBOTH. 


The  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  were  extensive,  comprehending 
the  present  town,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  Attieborough,  Cumber* 
land,  R.  I.,  and  part  of  Swansey  and  Barrington.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  land  here  for  a  settlement  was  made  of  Massasoit,  in  1641| 
comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  square,  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  and  Pawtucket  The 
first  white  settler  in  the  original  limits  of  the  town  was  Williani 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  England,  who  fled  from 
persecutifon  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  who  liv«d  on  the  peninsula  where  the 


tity  of  Boston  now  stands.  He  sold  his  lands  on  the  peninitala  ia 
1634,  and  probably  removed  to  Rehoboth  the  next  year.  He  loca^ 
ted  himselt  in  what  is  now  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  rirer  which 
bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Pawtucket 
His  house,  which  he  named  ^'  Study  Hall,"  stood  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  few  rods  east  of  a  knoll  which  rises  abruptly  bom 
the  meadow  on  the  brink  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet 
His  grave  and  the  well  which  he  dug  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
celebrated  Roger  Williams  for  a  short  time,  when  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the  limits  of  Rehoboth,  and 
resided  there  for  a  short  period. 

Rev.  Samuel  Newman*  majr  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Rehoboth.  He  removed  here  with  part  of  his  church  in  Weymouth 
in  1644  The  first  meeting  of  the  original  planters  to  be  found  on 
record  is  dated  at  '^  Weimouth  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  [October] 
1643."  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Dec.  following,  when 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  planting  of  com.  The  teacher 
was  to  have  a  certain  portion  from  each  isettler ;  servants,  after 
four  years,  to  be  ii^habitants,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  The 
following  appears  to  be  a  list  of  all  the  platers  at  Ssekenk  or  Rav 
hoboth  in  July,  1644.    It  is  prefixed  in  the  following  mannev  im  • 

t*  This  comlniiatioa,  entered  into  by  tlie  general  apnsent  of  all  the  inhabitaitfs,  after 
general  notice  giyen  t)ie  23d  of  tli9  4th  month.  We  whose  napM  are  underwritten, 
being,  by  the  providaiiee  of  God,  inhabitant^  of  ^t^twUf,  inten^g  thsi*  to  settle,  do 
eoyenant,  dee. 

Walter  Pabnef,  Somnel  NewniaB>  Peter  Hast,  Raljih^ 

Edward  Spuith,  Wm.  Cheesborqagh|  William  Smith,  Thorny  L , 

Edward  Bennett,  Bichard  Wrigkt,  John  Peren,  George  K&f4tiA^ 

Robert  Titus,  Robert  Martin,  J^achery  Rhoa(<eS|  Mq  AUen, 

Abraham  Maitin,  Richard  BoweB|  Job  Lane,  WilUam  Miht 

John  Matthewes,  Joseph  TorFey,  Alex.  Winchester,  ThomM  CqopeT' 

Edward  Sale,  James  Clark,  Henry  Smith, 

Ralph  ShepheM)  Ephraim  Hunti  Stephen  Payne, 

« Though  the  proprietors  purchased  their  land  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  compact  signed  by  them,  that  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any 
jurisdiction  but  their  own,  thoogh  they  were  afterwards  chumed  by  both  Plymoum 
and  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1645,  ihey  submitted  themselves  to  tlye  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plymouth  court,  or  rather  were  assigned  to  that  by  the  commissioiiers  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  Scripture  name  of  Behobathf — a  name 
lelected  by  Mr.  Newman;  for,  said  he,  **the  lard  hath  made  room  for  us."\ 

The  town  of  Rehoboth  In  its  present  limits  is  formed  from  the 

*  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  Ptetr.  He  compiled  a  Concop> 
dance  of  the  Bible,  a  herculean  labor,  which  was  published  in  London  u  1643,  in  folio. 
After  his  removal  to  Rehoboth  (now  Seekonk),  he  revised  this  work  and  greatly  im- 
xxroved  it,  usin^  in  the  evening,  according  to  President  Stiles,  pine  knots  instead  of 
handles.  He  died  at  Seekonk,  in  1663.  ''The  manner  of  his  death,''  says  Ellkit, 
«<was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preadied  a  ser* 
inon  from  these  words,  Job  xiv.  14  :  *  All  the  days  of  my  apmrinted  time  will  T  wait  tUl 
my  change  come.*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day  he  asked  the  deacon  tn 
pay  with  him,  sajring  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  pffayei^ 
ne  said  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  leave  the  world ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
Ho  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence  of  imagination.  B^ 
be  turned  round,  saying,  <Angels,  do  yotur  eOe^'  and  inunediatefy  expire^-'* 

t  Blitt*  Histoiy  of  Rehoboth,  p.  81. 
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9eo9nd  precnct  of  the  ancient  Rehoboth.  This  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  society  in  1759.  As  early  as  1711,  the  inhstbitants 
of  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  called  the  ^'neighborhood  of 
Palmer's  river,"  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  pre- 
cincts. This  was  opposed  by  the  western  or  older  part  of  the  town. 
In  1717,  the  general  court  granted  permission  to  the  people  at 
Palmer's  River  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  their  part  of  the  town. 
This  house  was  commenced  the  same  year,  and  stood  on  a  small 
elevation  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Orleans  factory.  Jethnial 
Peck,  Capt.  Samuel  Peck,  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  gave  each  an  acre 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1721  a  church  was 
organized  here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  David  Turner. 
Mr.  Turner  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Roserson,  who  was 
settled  in  1759 ;  he  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otis 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  in  1800.  The  second  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1773,  *'upon  the  plaine  near  Timothy  Readways." 
There  are  at  present  in  Rehoboth  5  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Reformed  Methodist,  and  1  Christian.  There  is  a  coU 
ton  factory,  with  1,440  spindles.  Population,  2,202.  Distance,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  7  east  of  Providence,  and  40  south-west- 
erly of  Boston. 


SmUh^mut  view  of  AjmawoiCs  Bockf  BehoboU^. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  rock,  called 
Annawtm^s  Rocky  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rehoboth,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  new  turnpike  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  former  and  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  whole 
rock  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  70  or  80  feet,  and  its  height  is  25 
or  30  feet.  It  is  on  the  northern  border  of  a  great  swamp  of  nearly 
3000  acres,  called  Sqvannakonk,  by  which  it  is  rendered  inaccessible 
except  on  the  northern  side.  This  place  is  rendered  memoraWe 
by  the  capture  of  Annawon,  the  last  and  bravest  of  King  Philip's 
chijBftains,  on  28th  of  Aug.  1676.  Annawon,  after  the  death  of 
I%ilipy  Aug.  12th,  with  a  few  brave  warriors,  ranged  the  woods  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzey,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants.  Capt.  Church,  so  celebrated  in  this  war,  was  sent  for, 
who  with  his  party  immediately  commenced  upon  the  pursuit. 
Having  captured  a  number  of  Annawon's  company,  one  of  them 
having  his  life  spared  offered  to  conduct  him  to  his  chieftain's  retreat. 
The  following  interesting  account  is  taken  from  the  account  given 
in  Brokers  Hint  of  Indian  Chiefs^  published  in  Boston  in  1832. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  waa  setting,  the  pilot 
ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  discovery.  He  said, 
<* About  that  hour  of  the  day  AMtatwrn  usually  sent  out  his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may 
move  securely."  When  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed, 
Capt.  Church  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He 
bowed  very  low  and  said,  ''I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to 
fight  against  Capt.  Annan^on,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  help* 
ful  to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  you."  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
the  pounding  of  a  mortar.    This  warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  AmM- 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Capt.  Church,  with  two  of  his  Indian 
soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  the  situation  of 
the  whole  company,  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies, 
and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  AnnawoiCs  camp  was  formed  by  felling 
a  tree  against  the  rock,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side.  With  him  lodged  his  son, 
and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns  were  discovered  standing,  and  leaning 
against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches,  safely  covered  from  the  weather  by. a  mat. 
Over  their  fires  were  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  u])on  their  spits. 
Capt.  Church  was  now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting 
down  the  rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  fioot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their  pilot,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  ''  No,"  and  said  that  himself 
and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none 
could  come  any  other  without  danger  ofbeing  shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  and  the  following  stratagem 
was  pot  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  to  go 
forward  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs,  which,  when  AnnO' 
won  should  discover  them,  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had 
lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  Capt.  Church  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept 
down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the 
young  man's  head  to  the  arms.  The  young  Anrunranj  discovering  him,  whipped  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  captain  Ajtnawou  started  up 
on  his  breech,  and  cried  out  *^Howoh .'"  which  signified,  "I  am  taken."  All  hope  of  es- 
cape was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he  suppo«ied  the  En^* 
lish  were  far  •  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  was  undeceived  his 
company  were  all  secured. 

One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar  on  their  approach.  This  continued  durinjg 
their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounoing  green  dried  com  for  their 
supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding  to  turn  tne  com  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and 
when  she  pounded  again  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as 
they  lowered  themselves  down  from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that 
grew  from  the  seams  of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper 
to  the  captors. 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the  fate  of 
their  captain,  ur.til  those  sent  by  Church  announced  to  them  that  they  were  all  Pris- 
oners ;  and,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  were  told  that  Capt.  Church  haa  en- 
compassed them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resutance  would  be  Immediata 
deatL^  bat  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good  %i»xt«r.    <*Now 
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Hhtf  bdug  M  lusqiiaiiitenM,  and  many  of  them  rilatimis,"  ntMf  comented;  Ml 
Tennc  up  their  gnus  and  hatchets,  were  all  conducted  to  head  quarters. 

Thinjra  hehig  thos  far  settled,  Captain  Charch  asked  Atmaw&n  what  he  had  for  sap- 
per ;  *'  lor/*  said  he,  "  I  am  come  down  to  sop  with  yon.**  Annaipm  replied, «  TmM, ' 
with  a  majestic  voice,  and,  looking  anmnd  upon  his  women,  ordered  them  to  hasten 
and  proFidtt  Capt.  Church  and  his  company  some  supper.  He  asked  Capt.  Ckmrk 
<<  whether  he  would  eat  cow  heef  or  horse  beef."  He  said  he  wonld  prefer  cow  beef. 
It  was  soon  mdv,  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  brought  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
p)od  meal.  Ana  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt,  which  Chwtk  carried 
m  his  pocket,  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  thui  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Capt.  Ckmrtk  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  let  him  sleep  two  hours  thev  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  not  hav. 
tag  slept  any  for  thit^^siz  hours  before;  but  after  lying  a  half  hour,  and  no  diqpo- 
•itioa  to  sleep  came,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his  mind,  for, 

"The  dead  alon*  In  nich  »  nighi  can  rati;" 
he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep.  Asm^ 
iboH  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  time  looking  one 
upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annannrnf  because  he  could  not  speak  Indian, 
and  thought  Amuacim  could  not  speak  English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  could, 
from  a  conversation  thev  held  together.  Church  had  laid  down  with  AmuMnm  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  of  which  however  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  zuul 
laid  a  considerable  time  Amutwon  got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which 
Church  considered  was  on  a  common  occasion.  But  beinff  gone  some  time.  "  he  began 
to  suspect  some  ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  cloae  to  nimself^  and 
lay  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Annawm^s  side,  that  if  a  shot  shoiild  be 
made  at  him  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  voung  Annawon  also.  After  lying  a  while 
m  great  suspense,  he  saw.  bv  the  light  of  the  moon,  Armawim  coming  with  something 
in  his  hands.  When  he  tiad  got  to  Capt.  Church  he  knelt  down  before  him,  and  after 
presenting  him  what  he  had  brought,  spoke  in  English  as  follows: — "Grest  captain, 
you  have  killed  PhUip,  and  conquered  nis  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  com- 
pany are  the  last  that  war  aeainst  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your 
means,  and  therefore  these  mings  belong  unto  vou."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a 
beautifully  wrought  belt,  which  belongs  to  Philip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
and  of  such  length  as,  when  put  about  the  shouloers  of  Capt.  Church,  reached  to  his 
ankles.  This  was  considered  at  that  time  of  great  value,  being  embroidered  all  over 
with  money,  that  is  wampampeag,  of  various  colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers.  A  .second  belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was 
next  presented,  which  belonged  also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his 
head  with:  fix>m  the  back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flaes,  which  decorated  his 
back.  A  tnird  was  a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon 
his  breast.  All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which  AnnawoH  said  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed  remain  at  this 
day,  the  property  of  a  fhmily  in  Swansey .    He  next  tooK  from  his  pack  two  boms  dC 

red  powder  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  of  the  eflfects  of 
great  chief.  He  told  Capt.  Church  that  those  were  PhilipU  royalties,  which  he 
was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  him^lf  happy 
in  having  an  opponunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon  ''gieive  an 
account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indiana,  when  he  served  AsuhmequiH,  Philip's  fhther.  Morning  being  come,  the^  took 
ap  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way  they  met  Lieutenant  ffottUmd,  according  to 
appointment,  at  his  no  small  surprise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  Tha 
next  day  Capt.  Church  took  old  Annanwu,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his 
own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plymouth,  imder  Lieut. 
Hofdhmd.  Not  long  after  this,  to  the  great  grief  of  Capt.  Church,  Amutwon  Was  be- 
headed at  Plymouth.  It  is  true  Church  did  not  guarantee  his  life  when  he  surrendered, 
but  he  had  httle  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  save  him,  knowing  how  much  the  coimtiy 
was  indebted  to  him  in  this  war. 


SEEKONE. 


In  1813)  the  west  part  of  Rehoboth  was  ineorporated  into  a  di9^ 
tbtot  toWfirfiip  by  ltd  ancient  name  of  Sedconk.     Thia  wofd  itt 
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the  Indian  language  is  the  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose,  and 
this  place  probably  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
great  numbers  of  wild  geese  used  frequently  to  alight  in  Seekonk 
river  and  cove.*  This  town  is  properly  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  it 
being  the  place  where  the  first  setUement  was  made.  Some  accoimt 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  planters, 
will  be  found  in  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
Rehoboth.  The  town,  or  first  settlement,  was  built  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  what  is  now  Seekonk  common,  (the  south 
extremity  of  the  plain,)  with  the  meeting-house  and  parsonage  in 
the  center;  the  semi-circle  opening  towards  Seekonk  or  Paw- 
tucket  river.  This  circle  was  afterwards  called  "  The  Ring  of 
the  Town." 

Seekonk  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Providence  river,  separating 
it  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  three  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  town,  running  nearly  6,000  spindles,  and  about  150 
looms.  There  are  2  houses  of  worship,  1  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  Population.  2,016.  Distance  from  Providence  4  miles, 
14  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  and  41  miles  southerly  from  Boston.  Tho 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  during  Philip's  war,  the  Indians,  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  small  parties,  committed  dreadful  ravages  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  country  being  alarmec^, 
Capt  Pierce,  from  Scituate,  with  sixty-three  EngUshmen  and 
twenty  friendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod,  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Indians  towards  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  Seekonk  on  the 
26th  of  March.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  next  day, 
he  was  attacked  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
savages;  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Capt.  Pierce,  with  nearly 
all  his  men,  were  killed,  after  having  slain,  it  is  supposed,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  their  enemies.  "  Two  days  after  Pierce's 
fight,  a  party  of  the  Indians,  crossing  the  river,  laid  the  town  in 
ashes,  burning  40  houses  and  30  bams."  These  houses  were 
around  the  *^  Ring  of  the  Town ;"  only  two  houses  were  left 
staudine, — the  garrison-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Phanuel  Bishop  now  stands,  and  another  house  on  the  south 
end  of  the  common,  which  was  preserved  by  black  sticks  having 
been  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  guarded.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  as  tradition 
informs  us,  early  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  sun  arose  th« 
next  morning  it  beheld  only  a  line  of  smoking  ruins.  It  appears 
that  only  one  person  was  killed ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  reUgious, 
but  a  singular  and  superstitious  man.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  garrison-house,  but  remained 
in  his  own  house  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  believing  that  while 
he  continued  reading  it,  nothing  could  harm  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, shot  through  the  window. 

•  Bliss'  History  of  Rehoboth. 
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There  is  a  chair  now  in  possession  of  Capt  Caleb  Abell  of  I 
konk,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  that  family  since  the  burn- 
ing by  the  Indians,  and  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "  King 
PhiHp^s  Chair.^^  According  to  the  ti%idition  presenred  in  the 
family,  Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  house  of 
Preserved  Abell,  and  whenever  he  came,  this  chair,  being  the 
"  big  armed-chair  of  the  house,"  was  brouffht  forth  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  his  seat.  At  the  burning  of  the  place  in  1676,  the 
Indians  brought  it  out  of  the  house  for  their  chief  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  King  Philip)  to  sit  in,  and  enjoy  the  conflagration. 
When  they  left  this  house  for  another,  an  Indian  threw  a  fire- 
brand into  the  chair,  which  consumed  the  bottom,  but  left  the 
huge  frame,  with  only  scorching  the  parts  to  which  the  bottom 
was  attached. 

Capt  Thomas  Willet,  who  came  over  to  this  country  in  163Q, 
was  buried  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  Bullock's 
Cove.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  arrived,  and  was  a 
merchant  by  professi(»i.  He  first  resided  at  Plymouth,  and  soon 
became  a  useful  and  distinguished  man  in  the  colony.  When 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch,  Capt.  Willet  was  sent 
for  by  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  assist'  them  in  organizing 
the  new  government.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  Swansea,  where  he  died  in  1674. 
''  The  English  mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropolis  in  Ame^* 
rioa,  (says  Mr.  Dag^tt  in  his  History  of  Attleborough,)  lies  buried 
on  a  lonely  and  barren  heath,  in  the  humble  town  of  Seekonk, 
at  a  place  seldom  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  man,  with  nought 
but  the  rudest  monument  to  mark  the  spot"  The  following  is 
die  rudely  carved  inscription,  still  legible. 

1674. 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thomas  Willet,  Esq.,  who  died  August  y  4tfi, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  Anno    .    .    .    who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New  Yoiky 
and  twice  did  sustain  the  place. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burying-ground  in  this  town. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Mi.  Oeerge  AlUn,  a  natire  of  Sherbom  in  Great  Britain, 
who  died  Jan.  20th,  A.  D.  1774,  aied  78  years.  His  insenoity  &  application  to 
study  were  such,  that  in  early  life  nc  made  uncommon  advances  in  tne  principal 
branches  of  Literature,  &  at  the  age  of  17  was  employed  as  a  writing  master  in  nis 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  21^  he  arrived  at  Boston,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  in  which  occupatjon  (in  that  dc  other  towns)  he  spent  the  Prmt 
of  his  life  ]  his  latter  researches  were  better  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  Science, 
than  for  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest.  His  friendly  disposition  and  mode- 
ntion  were  conspicuous  to  all  who  knew  him. 


A  tribute  of  respect  to  Homa  Humphrey,  Esq.,  who  died  June  30th,  1S16,  aged  09. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  highly  esteemed  there  as  a  Philosopher,  Physi- 
cian .&  Statesman ;  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Convention  for  adopting  the 
Ftdetd  CoruHtuHoHj  &  also  of  the  Legislature ;  knd  ever  defended  the  rights  of  man 
with  a  liberal  independent  spirit. — Erected  by  the  affed  onate  regard  of  hia  «ffl«^*<» 
widow. 
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This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  opposite  the  town  of  Fall  River.  Previous  to  its  incor- 
poration in  1790,  it  formed  a  part  of  Swansey,  and  was  called  the 
Shawamet  Purchase.  Taunton  river  to  this  place  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This  place  is  13  miles  from 
Taunton,  16  from  Providence,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  12  vessels  built : 
tonnage,  696.  This  town  has  about  1,200  tons  of  shipping,  and 
7  potteries,  where  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  manufactured. 
There  are  4  churches ;  2  Baptist,  1  Friends,  and  1  Methodist. 


SWANSEY. 


A  PAEt  of  this  town  was  originally  comprehended  in  the  ancient 
limits  of  Rehoboth.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  tract  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wannamautet,  situated  in  this  town  and  Harrington,  R.  I. 
Swansey  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1667,  and  comprehended 
in  its  limits  at  that  period  the  present  town,  Somerset,  Barring- 
Km,  and  the  greater  part  of  Watren,  R.  I.  The  town  derived  its 
name  from  Sminsea  in  Wales,  and  was  so  spelled  in  the  earliest 
records.  In  1649,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  several  others  in  Reho- 
both, having  embraced  the  Baptist  sentiments,  withdrew  diem- 
selves  from  Mr.  Newman's  church,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting 
of  their  own.  The  attempt  to  break  them  up,  and  the  persecution 
they  tBceived,  increased  the  number  of  Baptists.  In  1663,  they 
were  much  stiengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Myles,  with 
tMurt  of  his  church,  which  he  had  formed  at  Wales,  whence  he  had 
Deen  ejected  for  non-conformity.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
Mr.  Myles  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  Rehoboth,  the  fourth 
formed  in  America.  It  was  organized  in  the  house  of  John  But- 
l^ivorth,  and  commenced  with  seven  members,  viz.  John  Miles 
(or  Myles),  pastor,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph  Car- 
penter, John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benjamin  Alby. 
These  and  subsequent  proceedings,  were  deemed  such  an  evil  by 
die  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  colony  generally, 
that  the  court  of  Plymouth  was  called  on  to  interfere.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  new  church  was  fined  £6,  prohibited  from  worship 
for  the  space  of  one  month :  and  they  were  advised  to  remove 
jfrom  Rehoboth  to  some  place  where  they  might  not  prejudice  any 
existing  church.  They  accordingly  removed  to  Wannamoiset, 
and  erected  a  house  near  Kelley's  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  now  in 
the  liinits  of  Barrinffton.  They  afterwards  erected  another  about 
half  a  mile  frrom  ^' Myles's  bridge,"  on  the  east  side  of  Palmer's 
rirer,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  of  worship 
nr  stands. 
Tbe  eentrml  village  of  Siransey  contains  about  a  doiM  dwellings 
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houses,  and  a  Union  church  for  various  denominations.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  navi^tion  and  ship- 
building ;  there  is  also  a  cotton  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  a  wool- 
len factory.  There  are  3  Baptist  churches.  Population,  1,627. 
Distance,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  20  from  New  Bedford,  14 
from  Providence,  10  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  46  southerly  of 
Boston. 

This  town  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  first  English  blood  was  shed  in  '^King  Philip's  War." 
Philip  having  laid  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of  the  English, 
his  warriors  were  so  impatient  that  he  was  obliged  to  pjomise 
them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the  English  were  gone  to 
meeting,  they  should  rifle  their  houses  and  kill  their  cattle.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sunday,  June  20th,  1675,  he  permitted  his  men  to 
march  out  into  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey,  and  to  annoy  the 
English  by  killing  their  cattle,  thus  hoping  to  provoke  them  to 
commence  the  attack ;  for  it  is  said  a  superstitious  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that 'the  side  which  did  the  first  execution 
would  finally  be  conquered.  The  Indians  were  so  insolent  in 
their  deportment  and  language,  that  an  Englishman  was  so  pro- 
voked that  he  fired  upon  one  of  them  and  wounded  him.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  '^  Indian  Wars,"  was  the  first 
gun  fired.  According  to  tradition,  this  Indian  who  was  wounded, 
after  killing  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  went  into  the  man's 
house  and  demanded  liquor ;  being  refused,  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  revenge;  this 
caused  the  Englishman  to  fire  upon  him.  The  Indians  upon  this 
commenced  open  war. 

The  foUowmg  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  th^  first  shedding 
of  English  blood: — ^'On  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  alarm 
of  war  fijTst  sounded  in  Plymouth  colony,  when  eight  or  nine*  of 
the  English  were  slain  in  and  about  Swansey ;  they  (the  Indians) 
first  making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  fkiglish  as  they  retumea 
from  the  assembly,  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of  humiliation 
on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  others ;  and 
then  hkewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  men  on  the  high- 
way, sent  to  call  a  surgeon ;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  mur^ 
dered  six  men  in  and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part  of 
the  town ;  all  of  which  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  that 
the  English  had  no  time  to  make  resistance." 

At  this  period  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Miles  was  garrisoned.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  west  of  Miles'  bridge,  probably  near  the 
site  of  the  tavern  of  Mason  Barney,  Esq.  Intelligence  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Swansey  people  having  reached  Boston,  a  footcompany, 
under  Capt  Henchman,  and  a  tro(^,  under  Capt  Prentice,  imme- 
diately marched  for  Mount  Hope,  and  being  joined  by  another 
company  of  110  volunteers  under  Capt.  Mosely,  they  all  arrived 
at  Swansey  on  the  28th  of  June,  where  they  fovmd  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Capt.  Cudworth.  Mr.  Miles'  was  made  head-quar* 
tera.     About  a  dozen  of  the  troop  went  immediately  over  the 
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bridge,  where  they  were  fired  upon  out  of  the  bushes^  one  killed 
and  one  wounded.  This  action  drew  the  body  of  the  English 
forces  after  the  enemy,  whom  they  pursued  a  mile  or  two,  until 
they  took  to  a  swamp,  after  having  killed  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  number.  The  next  morning  the  troops  commenced  theii 
pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Passing  over  Miles'  bridge,  and  proceed- 
ing down  the  east  bank  of  the  riyer,  till  they  came  to  the  narrow 
of  the  neck,  at  a  place  called  Keekamuit  or  Kickemuit,  they 
found  the  heads  of  eight  Englishmen  that  the  Indians  had  mur- 
dered, set  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  way.  These  they  took 
down  and  buried.  On  arriving  at  Mount  Hope  they  found  that 
Philip  and  his  Indians  had  left  the  place. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  first  Englishmen  who  first  traversed  the 
soil  of  this  ancient  town,  (called  by  the  Indians  Coharm^,)  were 
Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  on  their  visit  to  Massa- 
soit,  in  July,  1621.  They  found  it. depopulated  and  desolate  ;  the 
ravages  of  the  great  plague  were  every  where  discernible.  At 
Td^wuet  and  Namasket  there  were  Indian  villages.  The  territory 
of  Taunton  proper  (which  formerly  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Berkley  and  Raynham,)  was  claimed  by  the  sachem  of 
Teiiquet  In  this  territory  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  except 
in  a  small  part  of  Raynham.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river  had  been  thickly  populated,  and 
the  land  cleared  on 'both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  When 
first  visited  many  of  the  remains,  of  the  natives  were  discovered 
unburied.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  purchasers  of  Taunton,  stands 
the  name  of  Henry  Uxley :  who  he  was,  does  not  appear.  His 
house  and  lot  were  sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Taunton,  as  he  was  in  the 
place  before  the  purchase  of  Miss  Pool.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Welshman,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  tradition  has  always  existed  amongst  his 
descendants  that  he  was  related  by  blood  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
original  name  of  whose  family  was  Williams,  (which  name  was 
changed  for  an  estate,)  and  one  of  Cromwell's  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams.* 

The  inland  situation  of  Taunton  prevented  for  some  time  mnch  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  settler^.  The  first  settlers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them 
ttom  Taunton,  in  England.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1637, 
and  confirmed  afterwards ;  this  was  called  the  Tetiquei  purchase, 
this  being  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  river  of  Taunton.  About 
the  period  of  its  settlement,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortune,  firom  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  conceived  tfie 

^  Baylies'  Hist.  Xenunr  of  Flymoath  Cokmy,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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bold  design  of  occupying  the  territory  of  Cohannet.  It  appears  that 
an  ardent  desire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American 
wilderness,  induced  this  pious  puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indians.  She  died  in  1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her 
grave  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  commemorates  her 
virtues. 

The  first  and  ancient  purchasers  stand  in  the  following  order 


Henry  Uxley, 
Richard  Williams, 
Joseph  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Wilson, 
William  Coy, 
George  Hall, 
David  Corwithy, 
Mr.  William  Pool, 
George  Macy, 
William  Harvey, 
Hezekiah  Hoar, 
Walter  Dean, 


John  Dean, 
John  Strong, 
Henry  Andrews, 
Thomas  Cooke, 
John  Smith, 
Mr.  Thomas  Farwell, 
Edward  Case, 
John  Kingsley, 
Richard  Paull, 
Richard  Smith, 
Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
William  Phillips, 


William  Hailstone, 
William  Parker, 
John  Parker, 
John  Richmond, 
William  Holloway, 
The  Wid.  Randall, 
Francis  Doty, 
William  Dunn, 
William  Scadding, 
John  Bryant, 
Anthony  Slocttm, 
John  Gengille, 


Francis  Street, 
Hugh  Rossiter, 
John  Gilbert, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Robert  Hobell, 
Richard  Burt, 
John  Grossman, 
John  Luther, 
John  Drake, 
Mr.  John  Brown. 


In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Plain  Dealing  or  Newes  from  New 
England,"  written  by  Thomas  Lechfdrd  of  Clements  Inn,  Jan. 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  London,  1642,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
Taunton,  says — 

Cohannet,  alias  Taunton,  is  in  Plymouth  patent.  There  is  a  church  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  church,  the  rest  excluded ;  Master  Hooke,  pastor ; 
Master  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  one 
Master  Bishop^  a  school-master,  and  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,  and  then  Master 
Hooke  joyned  m  ordaining  Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  opposed 
the  gathering  of  the  church  there,  alleging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
all  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so  Abraham's  children,  oaght  to 
be  baptized ;  and  .spoke  so  in  publique,  or  to  that  effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance, 
and  the  ministers  spake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the  magistrate  commandea 
the  constable,  who  dragged  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was  forced  to 
go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Rev.  William  Hooke,  who  must  be  considered  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Taunton  church,  was  born  about  the  year  1600.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  a  major  general  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  one  of  the  regicides,  so  called,  from  being  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death.  Mr.  Hooke  left  Taunton 
about  1640,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Con.,  from  whence  in 
1656  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  received  in  the  femily  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  domestic  chaplain.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
and  died  in  London,  in  1677. 

Taunton  is  a  shire  town;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  Taunton  river.  This  place  has  great  water 
power  by  the  junction  of  Canoe  and  Rumford  rivers  with  the 
Taunton,  and  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  about  30  sail  of  coasters  of  considerable  burthen  which 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  neighboring  ports.  A  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  is  extended  to  this  place. 
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There  are  8  churches :  4  Congregational,  2  Ba^ptistf  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  The  center  of  the  main  village  is  orna- 
mented with  an. enclosed  green  with  shade-trees,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  court-house  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  3  banks,  the  "Taunton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $250,^ 
000,  the  "  Bristol  County  Bank,"  capita.1  $100,000,  and  the 
"  Cohannet  Bank,"  capital  $100,000.  There  are  two  insurance 
companies.  This  place  is  32  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Provi- 
dence, and  32  from  Newport,  R.  I.  Population  of  the  town,  7,647. 
In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  published  in  1837,  it  is  stated 
there  were  8  cotton  mills;  3,043,887  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured:,  males  employed,  124 ;  females,  468.  One  print 
works,  which  printed  5,869,860  yards  of  cloth  ;  males  employed, 
250;  females,  40;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  Seven  millions  and 
one  huudred  thousand  of  bricks  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
{$28,000 ;  ninety-five  hands  employed.  Forty  thousand  s|raw 
bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000.  Three  nail  fac- 
tories, which  manufactured  256  tons,  valued  at  $60,500.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace,  which  made  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued 
at  $200,000;  one  forge,  which  manufactured  400  tons  of  bar  iron, 
valued  at  $35,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  articles 
manuiSBurtured,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 


Monument  of  Miss  Poolj  Taunton  Cemetery. 

A  cemetery  has  been  recently  laid  out  in  the  inunediate  vici- 
nity of  the  main  village  of  Taunton,  (called  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery,) upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  ground  is  well  calculated  for  this  object,  being  agree- 
ably diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  soil  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  engraving  shows  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  monument  of  Miss  Pool,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.     The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument. 

The  Females  of  Taunton  have  erected  this  monument  in  honor  of  Elizabftr  Pooil 
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foandnss  of  the  town  of  Tuintoii,  in  1637.    Bom  tefore  thit 

in  £ngUnd,  1689,  died  at  Tannton,  May  21, 1664. 

^rhe  following  account  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  contaiimig 
Mr.  Conant's  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Bristol,  an  African  boy^ 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  McKinstry.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
some  accounts  say  that  this  boy  had  been  informed,  that  if  he 
would  kill  some  one,  and  run  away,  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

The  bloody  murder  of  Mise  Elisabeth  McKinstry,  on  June  the  4th,  1763,  whi^ 
gare  occasion  for  the  preaching  of  the  foregoing  discoome,  raav  Truly  be  placed 
among  the  astonishing  Events  of  Providence  and  the  alarming  rrailties  oi  human 
nature.  One  cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  tragic  scene 
without  the  deepest  Emotions  of  Horror,  Pity  and  Indignation. 

The  Negro  Boy  who  perpetrated  this  lamentable  crime  was  born  in  Africa,  and  tt 
the  age  of  about  eight  ^ears  was  brought  to  New  England,  where  he  lived  about  fiya 
Years  in  the  same  family  with  Miss  McKinstry,  at  Windsor.  His  master  then  dying. 
he  was  purchased  by  her  brother.  Dr.  McKinstry,  of  Taunton,  where  he  had  Utm 
three  years  when  the  murder  was  committed,  the  deceased  having  been  also  aboot 
two  years  in  the  same  family )  so  that  from  his  childhood  Texcepting  one  year)  he  had 
lived  in  the  same  Family  with  her,  and  during  this  time  ne  was  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  Instruction  that  couM  be  desired.  He  always  appeared  happy  in  Ms 
sttoatioD,  and  showed  an  uncommon  Readiness  to  do  his  business  and  Faithmlmess  to 
peiiorm  what  he  undertook,  without  the  least  appearance  of  SuUenness  or  Malice. 
After  he  had  the  fact  he  rode  to  Newport,  never  showing  the  least  concern  till  he  was 
apprehended ;  he  then  made  some  artful  excuses,  till  he  had  been  committed  nboat 
twelve  hours,  when  he  confessed  the  whole  tact ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  **  tiul 
early  in  the  morning,  Miss  McKinstry,  a  little  Girl,  and  himself,  being  the  only  per- 
sons of  the  Family  that  were  up,  and  the  little  girl  being  gone  up  stairs,  as  Miss 
McKinstry  was  stooping  over  the  fixe,  he  catched  up  a  Flat  Iron  tnat  stood  on  the 
hearth,  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  knocked  her  into  the  fire,  which  bqnt  her  fiure ; 
he  then  gave  her  another  Blow,  and  Immediately  dragged  her  down  the  cellar  stairs, 
where,  seeing  an  old  az,  he  struck  her  with  it  on  the  head,  and  made  off  as  ftat  as  he 
could." 

After  his  conmutment  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  expressed  his  sorro^r  fe  the 
crime,  particularly  for  the  gnef  he  had  brought  on  his  master's  FamOy,  in  qmikmg 
of  which  he  always  seemed  the  most  affected.  £te  declared  constantly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  imprisonment,  to  his  last  moments,  that  he  never  had  any  anger  against 
the  deceased,  nor  any  of  the  Family,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  Treattnent 
that  deserved  it ;  and  though  he  always  appeared  free  to  answer  any  Questions  that 
were  asked  him,  yet  he  never  gave  any  reason  for  committing  the  crime,  but  that  he 
was  prompted  to  it  by  a  Negro  Boy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  Threatened  to  kiU  him 
if  he  did  not  do  it.    This  he  persisted  in  to  his  dying  moment. 

At  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pronooncing  sentence 
of  Death,  nor  at  tne  public  worship,  where  in  his  hearing  several  sermons  iKsides  this 
were  prrached  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  at  the  execution.  This  would  naturally  be 
construed  to  Stupidity  or  SuUenness,  had  not  his  discourse  plainly  shown  that  he  had 
a  true  sense  of  his  Crime  and  right  notions  of  a  ftiture  state. 

At  the  Gallows  he  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Spectators,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
own  color,  which  for  Substance  was  pertinent  and  important  He  expressed  great 
concern  for  his  master's  Family,  was  very  particular  in  thanking  eveiy  Body  that  had 
taken  notice  of  him  while  in  Prison ;  he  acknowledged  his  condemnation  just ;  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  his  guilt  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness  and  ftiture  happiness 
through  the  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  then,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  dis- 
tinctly, he  was  turned  off.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  unhrapy  object  of  this  uaao- 
counts^le  Malice,  was  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  McKinstry,  late  of  Windsor, 
a  young  Lady  of  cheerful  disposition,  an  even,  generous  temper,  and  every  way  of  a 
worthy  character.  After  urrying  with  her  Brother,  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  Mother  at  Windsor,  when,  in  a  moment  that  she  thought  not  of,  alw  wis  huxiad 
in  this  cruel  manner  to  her  long  home. 

The  following  inscriptioiis  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
Ancient  burying-ground. 


TAVNTOK.  I4S 

Hoe  Ktt  di0  ieiiiaiiisoflKn.EtbB.beUi  Pool,  a  native  of  old  En^and  of  good  Fam^ 
dy.  Friends  &  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
Rdigion  of  her  uonacieiice  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  proprietor  of  the  town 
9hq>  of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement  and  its  incoiporation,  A.  D.  1639, 
about  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  having  employed  the  opportnnytys  oi 
her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21st^  A.  D.  1654,  aged  65, 
to  whose  memoiy  this  monument  is  gxateftdly  erected  by  her  next  of  kin  lohn  Borland, 
Esq.  A.  D.  1771. 

In  mem<»y  of  the  Hon.  Samnel  White,  £s(}.  Colonel  of  a  foot  Regiment  of  Militia, 
Barrister  at  Law  and  member  of  the  Hon.  his  Majesty's  Council,  who  often  having 
been  delegated  to  the  offices  of  Gkyvernment,  faithfully  served  his  God,  his  king  and  bis 
eoontnr,  and  ezhibittng  through  an  unspotted  course  of  life,  the  virtues  of  the  Patriot, 
Friend  and  Ghnsiian,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  XX,  MDCCLXIX,  in  the  LIX  year 
of  his  a^. 

This  humble  stone,  si|iall  tribute  of  their  praise 
Lamented  shade  *  thy  weeping  ofispring  raise ! 
O  while  their  footsteps  hhimt  y»  hauow'd  shrine. 
May  each  (air  JBranch  shoot  fertile  as  ya  vine ; 
Not  with  thy  Dust  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb 
But  bri^f  ning  still  each  Grace  transplanted  bloom, 
Sire,  Sons  and  Datighters  shall  a  like  renown  i 
Applauding  angels !  a  celestial  ciq^n! 

Parentibtis  optimus  bene  merentibus  * 
2eiteiiiah  Leonaid,  Esq.  who  died  April  the  23d,  A.  D.  1766,  in  the  63d  year  of  hit 
■^  ^  Hanaah,  his  wife,  who  died  the  same  day,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 
To  dnst  and  silence  so  much  worth  consigned, 
Sheds  a  sad  gloom  o'er  vanities  behind. 
Such  our  pursuits  ?  proud  mortals  vainly  soar. 
See  here,  the  wise,  the  virtuous  are  no  more. 
How  mean  Ambition !  how  completely  hate ; 
How  dim  the  tinsel  glairies  of  the  Great ! 
•  •  *  •  • 

Ac  Death  U  hovering  darkness  hide  us  alL 

Inacribad  to  the  memory  of  the  Hen^-  Seth  Padelford,  Esq.,  who  deceased  Janoary 
Ttk  1810,  aged  56  years  iiid  1  month.  For  he  was  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  praisei 
and  strenuous  to  transcribe  in  himuin  life  Ths  Miiro  Alhiohtt. 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  December  9th,  1773.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  father  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  graduated 
at  Hanrard  in  1792,  with  a  high  reputation  for  genius*  He  was 
soon  after  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  but  left 
it  for  literary  occupations,  and  published  several  poems  and  ora^ 
tions,  which  at  tlie  time  were  highly  popular.  In  1802,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  for  want  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He 
died  Not.  13th,  1811,  aged  38.  His  national  song,  Adams  and 
lAhertfi,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  nrst  stanza. 

Ye  sons  of  Colmnbia,  who  bmvely  have  foaght 
For  those  rights,  which  unstained  from  yoor  sires  had  descended, 

Hay  TOO  long  taste  the  blessings  jroor  valor  has  bought, 
And  jToor  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fiithers  defended. 

*  A  wocthy  son  of  wortlqf  parents. 
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IVIid  tbe  reign  of  mild  peace 

May  your  nation  increase. 
With  the  iclory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shaU  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  wayes. 


westport. 


This  town,  previous  to  its  incorporation  in  1787,  was  a  part  of 
Dartmouth.  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one  at  the 
head  of  East  river,  the  other  at  Westport  Point.  The  people  are 
much  divided  in  religious  sentiments.  There  are  5  meeting-houses : 
2  for  Friends,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  for. Methodists.  There  is  also 
a  small  society  of  Congregatioaalists.  The  village  at  the  head  of 
East  or  Nochaxnick  river  is  about  8  miles  from  New  Bedford,  8 
from  Fall  River,  and  21  from  Newport.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  were  obtained  in  this  town.  The  whale  fish- 
ery is  now  an  important  branch  of  business ;  eight  whaling  ves- 
sels now  go  out  from  Westport  Point.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  in 
this  town,  having  3,072  spindles,  which  in  1837  consumed  300,000 
lbs.  of  cotton  ;  270,000  lb».  of  cotton  yam  were  manufactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $67,500. 


DUKES    COUNTY. 


This  county  is  formed  of  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Chappequiddick,  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman^s.Land.  The  last- 
mentioned  island  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
These  islands  lie  off  south  of  Barnstable  county  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  contain  about  120  square  miles.  The  principal  island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  19  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  10  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  2  miles : 
its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  5  miles.  Its  usual  Indian  name 
was  Capawoclc,  though  sometimes  called  Nope.  (It  is  believed 
that  Nope  was  more  properly  the  name  of  Gay  Head.)  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level  land ;  though  in  the 
western  part  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  which  begins  a  mile  west  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  where  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
running  in  a  chain  parallel  with  the  sound,  rise  to  the  height  of 
250  feet,  expand  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  terminate  at 
Gay  Head.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
uold,  in  1602.  He  landed  at  Neman's  Land,  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  passed  round  Gay  Head,  which  he  named 
Dover  Cliff,  anchored  in  Vineyard  sound,  and  landed  on  Catta- 
hunk,  which  he  named  Elizabeth  Island,  in  honor  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Here  he  concluded  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  accordingly 
chose  a  bite  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here,  on  the  north  side, 
i8  a  small  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circimiference ;  in  the 
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middle  of  its  breadth,  near  the  west  end,  is  a  small  rocky  islet. 
This  they  fortified,  and  upon  it  erected  a  storehouse.*  While  the 
men  were  occupied,  in  this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his 
▼es^l,  went  on  shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  to  the  island. 
One  of  these  rivers  was  that  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Bedford 
is  now  built.  This  storehouse  was  the  first  house  built  by  the 
English  on  the  New  England  shores.  When  Gosnold  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave,  discontent  arose  among  those  who  were  to  have 
remained,  so  that  the  design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  and 
the  whole  company  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  in  June, 
Martin  Pring  entered  the  harbor  of  Edgartown,  which  he  called 
Whitson's  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Chappequiddick 
neck,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Aldworth.  Here  he 
remained,  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  sailed  foi'  England. 
In  1619,  Capt.  Thomas  Dermer  landed  at  Marthk's  Vineyard,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  natives.  He  and  his  companions  gallantly 
defended  themselves  with  their  swords,  and  escaped.  Several 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  fray. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantutiket,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  New  England  governments.  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  frqm  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, laid  claim  to  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hudson's 
river.  James  Forcett,  agent  for  the  earl,  in  Oct.  1641,  granted  to 
Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas  Mayhew  his  son, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  EUzabeth  Islands,  with 
the  same  powers  of  government  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
possessed  by  charter.  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew  had  been  a 
merchant  af  Southampton,  in  England,  and  when  he  first  came  to 
America  he  followed  the  same  employment.  The  next  year  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  sent  his  son  and 
several  other  persons  to  begin  a  plantation,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Edgartown.  ^  The  father  himself  soon  followed,  and 
became  the  governoir  of  the  colony.  In  1644,  by  an  act  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  probably 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  1664,  thCrDuke  of  York 
received  from  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  a  grant  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  Henry,  grand- 
son and  heir  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned 
and  assigned  them  to  the  duke.  In  consequence,  these  islands 
became  a  part  of  New  York,  but  were  left  mostly  to  manage  their 
own  afiairs.  It  was  while  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Islands 
were  connected  with  New  York  that,  with  Nantucket,  they 
were  made  a  county  by  the  name  of  Dukes  County.     By  the  char- 

*  The  cellar  of  Gosnold's  storehouse  is  vet  to  be  seen,  the  stones  of  which  vere  taken 
Irom  the  aeighbonng  beach :  the  rocks  of  the  islet  being  less  movable  and  Ifiag  in 
.edges.  This  place  is  what  Josselyn  and  other  old  authors  call  «  old  Plymouth  plantar 
tte,  begU4B  1602." 
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let  of  William  and  Mary,  which  arrived  in  1602,  these  idandff 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachiuntts.  In 
1695,  Martha's  Yineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Nomaa'sLand, 
were  separated  by  the  legislature  from  Nantucket,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct county.  These  islands  suffered  much  in  die  reYolutionary 
war.  The  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  were  all  tak6n  and  destroyed, 
the  young  men  were  captured,  and  many  of  them  died  on  board 
prison  ^ips.  They  lost  most  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  taken  off  by  the  enemy.  In  the  last  war  with  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from  their  exposed  situation,  were 
obliged  to  remain  neutral.  In  this  county  there  are  3  towna,  vis. 
Chihnark,  Edgartown,  and  Tisbury. 


CHILMARK. 


This  township  comprehends  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Yineyaxdy 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Neman's  Land.  The  territory  <mMajr- 
tha's  Yineyard  is  10  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  6  miles  in 
Itfeadth.  The  Indian  name  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  Naab- 
ou-oh-ka-muck,  ahd  it  was  the  last  settled  by  the  English.  There 
was,  however,  a  village  here  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  New  York,  it  was 
called  the  manor  of  Tisbnry,  but  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Chilmark  as  long  ago  as  L698.  The  first  town  meeting  was  bdd 
in  1705,  and  in  1707  it  first  sent  a  representative  to  the  general 
court  It  was  incorporated  by  the  n^one  which  it  now  bears  in 
1714. 

The  first  minister  in  Chilmark  was  Rev.  Ralph  Thacher;  the 
time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  He  was  dismissed  at  hiB 
request  in  1714  In  1715  William  Holmes  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  died  in  the  ministry.  In  1746,  Andrew 
Boardman  was  ordained;  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1777.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Smith,  ordained  in  1788,  dismissed  in 
1827.  Here  are  2  meeting-houses,  1  Congregational,  1  Methodist 
Distance  12  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Edgartown,  and  92  southerly 
i&om  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
other  towns  in  the  county.  The  northern  and  western  part  is 
uneven,  having  many  hills,  which  afford  an  extensive  prospect  oi 
the  ocean,  the  sound,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  shore  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  country  beyond  the  islands.  The  scene  is  enUv^aed 
by  vessels  which  are  continually  passing.  There  are  seveial 
pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  hills,  about  2  nailes  from 
the  sound,  some  of  which  afford  iron  ore.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  exported  to  the  forges  on  the  main*  Deli- 
vered at  the  sound  it  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  ton.  The  stones 
and  rocks  which  lie  on  these  hills  are  granite ;  many  of  &em  are 
large,  and  some  of  singular  shapes*    Several  at  a  disCanee  uuf^ 
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be  mifitakeii  for  houses.  One  has  a  roof  like  a  bam,  another  is 
abnost  a  perfect  cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  others 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl.  .  The  soil  is  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  the  clay  predominating.  There  are  several 
plains  which  are  sandy.  Both  the  clayey  and  sandy  places  are 
stony.  The  land,  properly  manured,  produces  good  crops  of  (ndian 
com,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  is  more  grass  land  in  this 
town  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  are  but  a  few  brooks, 
and  those  small.  Swamps  are  more  niunerous,  lying  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  but  are  not  very  extensive.  Several 
of  them  have  been  cleared  and  converted  into  meadows.  The  best 
land  in  the  island  is  at  Gay  Head,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  number  of  ponds  in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Qhilmark  Great  Pond,  which  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by 
an  artificial  creek,  the  length  of  which  is  2  miles,  east  and  west 
There  is  a  small  pond  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  township, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  situated  on  land  70  feet 
above  high  water.    It  is  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  yet 
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oeen  found.  Most  of  the  shore  bordering  this  township  is  formed 
of  cliffs  of  clay,  of  blue  and  red  colors,  disposed  in  layers.  At  the 
vest  end  of  the  town  and  island,  is  a  peninsula  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
2,400  acres,  the  north-west  point  of  which  is  Gay  Head,  about  100 
feet  in  height  This  chff  is  composed  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  black,  and  white ;  and  to  those  who  are 
on  hoard  a  vessel  sailing  near  the  digre,  especially  after  a  rain, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  beautifhl  object ; 
hence  it  derived  the  name  of  Gay  Head.  A  lighthouse  which 
stands  on  it  elevates  a  light  60  feet  more  above  ^e  level  of  the 


At  Gay  Head  is  the  Devil's  Den,  which,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of  its  name^  has 
forandaMe  in  its  appeaianoe.    It  is  a  depression  ia  the  hill  in  the  fona  of  a 
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bowl,  except  that  It  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  thnw^  which  it  is  not  difficult  W 
descend  to  the  strand.  It  is  about  400  yards  around,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  it  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  might  be  called  a  crater.  In  this  cayity,  according  to  an  Indian 
traditionary  fable,  many  years  before  the  English  came  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  giant, 
or  tutelar  deity,  named  Maushope,  resided.  Here  he  broiled  the  whale  on  a  Are  made 
of  the  largest  trees>  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Though  a  malignant  spiht  has  now 
taken  possession  of  bis  den,  yet  the  first  occupier  was  a  benevolent  being,  and  he  kindly 
supplied  the  Indians  with  whales  and  other  fish.  AAer  separating  Noman's  Land  from 
Gay  Head,  metamorphosing  his  children  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife  oa  Sacooei 
Point,  where  she  sfill  remains  a  misshapen  rock,  he  went  away,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Perhaps  the  report  that  volcanic  flames  have  been  seen  to  ascend  from  the  Devil's  Den 
is  as  fabulous  as  the  story  of  Maushope,  as  they  have  never  been  observed  by  any  of 
the  well-informed  inhabitapts.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  story  of  the  giant 
might  have  originated  by  the  Indians  finding  fossil  skeletons  of  large  marine  animala 
at  that  place,  and  £rom  supposing  the  lignite  which  there  abound  to  be  the  remains  ot 
his  fires.  ^ 

Prom  Gay  Head  across  to  Cattahunk,  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks 
extends,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  Indians  had  the  following  tradition.  The 
same  famous  giant  Maushope  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way there,  and  had  thrown  in  the  rocks  and  a  shoefuU  of  earth, 
which  he  scraped  out  froni  the  Devil's  Den,  but,  one  day,  while 
working  in  the  water,  a  crab  bit  his  toe,  which  so  vexed  him  that 
he  abandoned  his  project. 

Gay  Head  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  own  there  2,400  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  under  good 
improvement.  Their  dwelling-houses,  upwards  of  35,  are  mostly 
one  story,  and  are  comfortably  built.  The  number  of  their  popu- 
lation is  235.  Their  church,  which  at  present  is  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  148  years  old,  since  the  organization,  and  now 
consists  of  47  communicants.  Their  present  minister  is  Rev. 
Joseph  Amos,  an  Indian,  of  Marshpee,  entirely  blind,  but  a  preach- 
er of  considerable  ingenuity.  Within  a  few  years  the  condition  of 
these  people  has  much  improved  in  point  of  temperance  and  gene- 
ral moral  reformation.  In  this  good  cause,  Simon  Johnson,  and 
Zacheus  Hauwasspwee  are  actively  engaged. 

The  Elizabbth  Islands  are  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  by 
the  sound,  and  from  Falmouth  by  a  strait  called  Wood's  Hole. 
Beginning  north-east,  the  first  island  is  Nannamesset,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  inha^ 
bited  by  3  families,  and  has  salt-works.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island  is  a  high  hill  called  Mount  Sod.  The  next  island,  Onkar- 
tomka,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Between  Nannamesset  and  Nashawn,  towards  the  sound, 
are  two  small  islands,  called  the  Ram  Islands.  South-west  from 
Nannamesset,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Gut,  is  Nashawn.  This 
island  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  is  a  sandy  loam  and  good,  in  the 
western  part  light  and  inferior.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  island  is 
in  wood  and  swamps.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  north  of  Nashawn, 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  are  ^  small  islands,  called  Wepecket  Islands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  West 
of  Nashawn,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  called  Kobinson'b 
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Uotei  is  Pasque  Island,  which  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long. 
The  soil  is  Hght,  and  more  stony  than  the  other  Elizabeth  Islands. 
•South-west  from  Pasqiic,  and  separated  from  it  by  Quick's  Hole,  is 
^'ashaweima,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  Cattahuuk  lies  west  of  xVashawenna,  from  which  it 
is*  separated  by  a  shoal,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  soil  is  rich  and  good.  North 
of  Cattahunk  is  Penequese,  which  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Pene- 
quese is  Gull  Island,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Th  Elizabeth  Islands  are  stony,  but  the  soilis  mostly  gpod. 
Cattle  are  kept  on  all  the  islands,  but  they  are  the  most  noted  for 
their  sheep,  which  are  larger  and  produce  j&ner  fleeces  than  those 
on  Martha  s  Vineyard,  Noman's  Land  belongs  to  Chilmark,  and 
is  situated  4  miles  from  Squibnocket  Point,  and  six  and  a  half  from 
Gay  Head.  This  island  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  land  is  composed  of  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  of  several  small  swamps.  There  are  no 
trees,  but  there  are  bushes  in  the  swamps,  and  in  some  of  them 
there  is  peat.  The  soil  of  the  upland  is  warm,  and  m  general 
gravelly.  The  island  is  mostly  used  for  the  feeding  of  she^p. 
riiere  are  two  dwelling-houses,  and  from  15  to  20  huts,  which 
shelter  the  pilots,  who  go  to  the  island,  principally  in  the  winter, 
to  look  out  for  vessels  which  are  coming  on  the  coast. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  in  1837,  was  6,470, 
of  which  1,600  were  merinos;  the  average  weight  of  each  fleece 
2  lbs.;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,180.  Population  of  the  town, 
699. 


EDGARTOWN. 


THw.town  lies  on  the  eastern  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard^  and  is 
9  miles  in;  length. and  ^5  in  .breadth,  exclusive  of  Chappequiddick 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  town.  .  This  place  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Oldtowp.  It  is  usually  said  to  have  been  first  settled 
by  Thomas  Mayhew  and  his  company,  in  1G42:  but  it  appears 
there  were  10  or  12  English  families  settled  at  Edgartown  })efore 
Mayhew  went  on  to  the  island.  These  families  first  landed  at 
Pease  Point,  which  is  a  part  of  Starbuck  Neck.  The  ship  in 
which  they  came  was  bound  to  Virginia,  but  fell  by  accident  into 
this  port,  and,  being  short  of  provisions,  these  famihes  preferred 
remaining  and  taking  their  chance  with  the  Indians,  to  proceeding 
oit  the  voyage.  Four  of  their  names  have  been  handed  down  to 
US :  Pease,  Vincent,  Norton,  and  Trapp,  the  three  former  of  which 
still  remain  on  the  island.  They  landed  late  m  the  autumn,  and 
were  supplied  during  the  first  winter  with  fish  and  com  by  the  na- 
tives. Mayhew  and  his  associates  united  with  them,  and  laid  out 
the  land  into  42  sharers.  There  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  Mayhew  the  younger  had  been  on  the  island  some 
time  before  the  grant  was  obtained.     The  town  was  incorporated  in 
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1671,  while  under  the  government  of  New  York,  by  Francis  Love- 
Jace,  then  governor  of  that  colony. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  1641,  and  Thomas  Mayhew 
ordained  pastor.  He  died  in  1657.  Thomas  Mayhew  the  father 
preached  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  the  English,  after  the  death 
of  his  son.  Jonathan  Dmiham  was  ordained  in  1694.  Samuel 
Wiswall  was  ordained  in  1713.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  John  Newman.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1758,  and  succeeded  by  Samuel  Kingsbury,  (from  Dedham,^ 
ordained  in  1761.  Mr.  Kingsbury  died  of  small-pox  in  1778,  ana 
the  next  pastor,  Joseph  Thaxter,  was  ordained  in  1780,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  office  till  his  death,  in  1827. 
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Eastern  view  of  Edgartanm. 

The  village  of  Edgartown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor,  91  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  20  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket, 28  S.  E.  by  E.  of  New  Bedford,  20  S.  of  Falmouth,  496 
from  Washington.  It  is  a  county  town  and  port  of  entry.  Hero 
is  the  court-house,  and  3  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  different  views  of  the  village  of 
Edgg.rtown.    The  above  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central 

f)art  of  the  place,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  island  of  Chappcquiddick, 
ying  eastward  of  the  town.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  water, 
in  a  northern  direction  from  the  place.  Eight  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  town.    Population,  1,625. 

Oldtown  harbor  is  the  strait  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  outer 
harbor  extends  from  Cape  Poge  to  Starbuck's  Neck,  and  is  4  or  6 
fathoms  deep.  Prom  this  neck  the  harbor  winds  to  the  south,  and 
against  the  town  is  half  a  mile  wide.  This  harbor  is  safe  and 
«x/»aiionf  nnd  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.    It 
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18  SO  much  better  than  that  of  Nantucket,  that  the  whalemen  of 
that  island  come  to  this  place  to  take  in  their  water  and  fit  out 


Northern  view  of-  Edgartanm, 

their  ships.  The  excellent  water  of  this  town  is  conveyed  to  them 
by  troughs  which  run  over  the  wharves,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
ships  lie,  and  by  hose  is  conveyed  into  the  casks  in  the  holds.  Tho 
head  of  Edgartown  harbor  is  Matakeeset  Bay,  which  communicates 
with  the  ocean  by  a  strait  called  Washqua  outlet,  50  rods  wide,  and 
from  4  to  10  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
mostly  level.  A  plam  extends  from  Starbuck's  Neck  8  miles  west, 
and  is  from  6  to  6  miles  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Round  Edgartown  harbor  there  are  a  few  ele- 
vated spots,  which  rise  from  60  to  75  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is 
an  elevation  of  land  in  this  town,  near  the  Tisbury  line,  of  120  feet, 
on  which  is  situated  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  of  about  20  rods 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  or  6  feet  deep.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  be  dry ;  and  as  there  is  no  water,  either  salt 
or  fresh,  within  4  miles  of  it,  it  is  of  much  utility.  In  this  town 
there  is  no  stream  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  mill,  and  all  the 
grinding  of  com  and  grain  is  done  by  windmills.  Salt  is  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  water  is  raised  by  pumps 
worked  by  windmills,  and  is  led  along  by  troughs  to  the  cisterns 
or  vats,  which  are  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  in  which  it 
is  dried  down  by  the  sun.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  wool  in 
this  town  is  or  considerable  importance.  Besides  flannels  and 
blankets,  many  thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  mittens,  and  caps  or 
wigs,  are  annually  made  and  sold.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are 
taken  in  abundance  in  the  harbor,  coves,  and  ponds  of  this  town. 
The  herring  fishery  has  become  very  profitable.  Edgartown  has 
at  present  7  whale  ships,  2  schooners,  and  S  or  10  sloops  and 
gmacks. 

CHAPFBQmDDicx  IsLAND  Ues  OR  the  east  side  of  Edgartown  harbor, 
and,  including  Cape  Poge,  is  6  miles  long  and  3  broad.  The  soil 
18  sandy,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  productive  than  the  opposite 
land  in  Edgartown.  There  is  some  wood  on  the  island,  which  is 
diiefly  oak  of  various  sorts.    The  east  and  north  parts  of  the  island 
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are  level,  but  the  west  part  rises  into  hills  60  feet  high.  Sam|>- 
son's  hill  in  the  eenter  is  100  feet  in  height.  On  this  island  are 
about  50  families.  The  heads  of  several  of  these  families,  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  living  near  Washqua  Point,  are  celebrated  as  bold 
and  skilful  pilots.  Ships  in  storms  often  get  within  the  dangerous 
rips  which  lie  off  the  island,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  retreat. 
These  men  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them.  The  sea  rolls 
like  moving  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  the  surf  breaks  in  a  ter- 
rible manner.  As  the  waves  retire,  five  or  six  of  them  lift  a  whale- 
boat  till  they  reach  the  surf,  and  then  jump  into  it  with  almost  in- 
credible alacrity.  The  boat  frequently  fills  with  water,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  return  to  the  land  to  bail  the  water  out,  and  to  carry 
the  boat  down  again.  When  at  last  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
float  on  the  surge,  to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore,  they  seem  to 
mount  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  sink  into  the  deep.  With 
hard  rowing  they  reach  the  ship,  which  oftentimes  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8  miles.  They  come  the  messengers  of  safety,  for 
with  perfect  ease  they  carry  the  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Edgar- 
town,  where  it  is  secure  against  every  wind. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  this  town,  perhaps 
more  so  than  in  other  ports  of  the  island.  The  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
hospitable,  and  more  tractable  than  those  on  the  main.  Governor  Mavhew  and  his 
son,  as  soon  as  they  became  settled,  attempted  to  civilize  them  and  introduce  the  gospel 
among  them,  and  their  success  surprised  and  delighted  the  pious  of  that  age.  The 
Younger  Mr.  Mayhew  labored  in  this  benevolent  work  with  (uligence  and  fervor  till 
Ids  death,  in  1()57,  when  it  w.'is  assumed  by  his  father,  and  in  a  few  years  by  his  son, 
and  it  was  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the  family  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  island  became  professed  Christians.  At  first 
they  were  called  catechumens,  but  were  formed  into  a  church  in  1659,  and  from  this, 
another  church  arose  in  1670. 

The  English  found  most  essential  advantages  from  the  ascendency  which  was  gained 
over  their  minds  •  they  were  disarmed  of  their  rage,  they  were  made  frienck  and 
fellow-subjects.  In  King  Philip's  war,  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  main  were  con- 
federated agaia^^  the  English.  Alarm  and  terror  vr&K  diffused  on  every  side,  but  Oct. 
Mayhew  was  so  well  .satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  these  Indians  that  he  employed  them 
as  a  guard,  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  and  gave  them  instructions 
how  to  conduct  themselves  for  the  common  safety  in  this  time  of  imminent  danger. 
So  faithful  were  they  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  strong  and  repeated  solicitations 
of  the  natives  on  the  main  to  engas^e  in  hostilities,  but  when  any  landed  firom  it,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders  which  had  been  given  them,  they  carried  them,  though  some- 
times their  near  relations,  to  the  governor,  to  attend  his  pleasure.  The  English,  con- 
vinced by  these  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  took  no  care  of  their  own 
defence,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Indians ;  and  the  storm  of  war  which  raged  on  Che 
continent  was  not  suffered  to  approach,  but  these  'islands  enjoyed  the  calm  of  peace. 
This  was  the  genuine  and  happy  eflecis  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  wisdom  and  of  the  introduc* 
lion  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians. 


TISBDRY. 


This  town  comprehends  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  is  10 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  was 
incorporated  a  township  in  1671,  at  the  same  time  with  Edgartown, 
while  under  the  government  of  New  York.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment, th^,propri^tors  were  to  pay  each  ajid  every  year  two  barrels 
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of  good  merchantable  codfish,  to  be  delivered  ai  Fort  James,  in 
New  York.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Middletown. 

The  precise  time  when  the  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized is  not  known.  John  Mayhew  began  to  preach  at  Tisbury  in 
1673,  but  was  not  ordained.  Josiah  Torrey  was  ordained  in  1701 ; 
Nathaniel  Hancock  in  1727  ^  George  Damon  in  1760,  and  was  dis- 
missed about  1779.  Asa  Morse  was  installed  in  1784,  and  dis- 
missed at  his  request  in  1799.  He  was  succeeded  in  ISOl  by 
Nymphas  Hatjch. 

There  are  two  churches,  1  roTi2:rogatioinlist  and  1  Methodist, 
situated  in  West  Tisbury,  8  miles  and  a  half  from  the  court-house 


Northern  view  at  Holmes^  IJohj  East  Tisbury. 

in  Edgartown,  and  85  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  At  Holmes'  Hole,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  village,  consisting  of  about  100 
dwelling-houses.  There  are  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church ; 
he  last-mentioned  was  built  in  1837.  A  few  houses  on  the  east 
chop  of  the  harbor  fail  within  the  limits  of  Edgartown.  Holmes' 
Hole  is  a  good  harbor.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  8  fathoms  to 
3 ;  the  bottom  good  holding  ground,  bluish  clay.  Several  excel- 
lent pilots  reside  near  the  harbor.  Wickataquay  Pond  conimuni- 
cates  with  Holmes'  Hole  by  an  opening  which  is  only  4  rods  wide 
and  7  feet  deep  at  high  water.  It  is  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  wider  and  deeper,  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  harbor. 
The  pond  is  3  miles  in  length  and  1  mile  in  width,  and  in  several 
places  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  situated  on  the  Edgartown  side  of 
the  harbor.  Newtown  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  Tisbury,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  natural  communication  with  the 
sea,  through  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  The  largest  brooks  \n 
the  island  empty  into  the  head  of  this  pond,  not  more  than  100 
rods  apart,  one  running  from  the  west  and  one  from  the  north- 
west    A  small  brook  in  this  town  discharges  itself  into  Lam- 
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bert's  Cove.  The  wells  in  this  town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  are  not  deep,  the  water  in  them  being  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  common  depth  is  from  16  to  20  feet  The  water  in 
them  is  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  will  wash  as  well  as  rain 
water.  The  sandy  beaches  in  every  part  of  the  island  abound 
with  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  mostly  level  plains.  Around  Holmes* 
Hole,  however,  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  range  of 
highland  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  parallel  with  the 
sound.  Most  of  the  improved  land  in  this  township  is  good  and 
productive. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 

Essex  county,  the  north-eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  was 
incorporated  as  a  county  in  1643.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  long, 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  and  is  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  county  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive sea-coast,  the  line  of  which  is  very  uneven,  being  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors.  Much  of  the  shore  is 
rough  and  rocky,  but  it  has  here  and  there  a  sandy  beach.  There 
are  also  great  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  which  produce  large  quantities 
of  grass.  There  are  many  hills  in  the  county,  but  no  mountains. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  hard  to  cultivate,  but  is  made  produc- 
tive by  the  industry  of  the  farmers.  The  principal  river  in  the 
county  is  the  Merrimac,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire;  it  passes 
through  the  northern  section,  three  miles  south  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  and,  owing  to  falls  and  rapids,  is  navigable  only  to 
Haverhill,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  in  this 
county  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and  fisheries 
are  very  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
articles,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Courts  for  the 
county  are  held  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Ipswich,  The  fd- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  27  in  number. 


Amesbury, 

Andover, . 

Beverly, 

Boxford, 

Bradford, 

Danvers, 

Essex, 


Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Hamilton, 

Haverhill, 

Ipswich, 

I^ynn, 

Lynn  field, 


Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Mcthuen, 

Middle  ton, 

Newbury, 

Newburyport, 

Rowley, 


Salem, 

Salisbury, 

Saugus, 

Topsfield, 

Wenham, 

West  Newbury. 


In  1800  the  population  of  the  county  was  61,196 ;  in  1810  it 
was  71,888;  in  1820  it  was  74,666;  in  1830  it  was  82,887:  and 
in  1837  it  was  93,689. 
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Amssbury  was  formerly  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  under 
the  name  of  Salisburu  New-  Town,  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Wiltshire,  Englsuia,  and  in  the  first  records  of  the  town  it  is  writ- 
ten Almsbury.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1668.  It  is  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  West  Parish^  or  Jamaica,  the  Ferry,  and  Mills.  The  Ferry 
lies  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of 
Pcwow  river  with  the  Merrimac.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  ferry  which  was  established  between  this  part  of  the  town 
and  Newbury.  The  river  alters  its  course  at  this,  point  from  a 
north-east  to  a  south-west  direction.  This  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  many  large  ships  were  owned  in  the  place. 
Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  some  are  still  yearly  launched.  Shad  and  salmon  were 
taken  at  this  place ;  some  are  still  caught,  but  they  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  Mills  are  situated  at  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
town,  around  the  lower  falls  of  the  Powow,  forming  a  continuous 
settlement  with  the  north-western  village  of  Salisbury,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Powow.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  2  rods, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.  There  are  5  dams  at  the 
Mills  within  a  space  of  60  rods ;  the  aggregate  fall  of  water  is 
70  feet.  The  stream  is  rapid,  especially  in  freshet  times,  when  its 
descent  over  the  falls  presents  a  beautiful  scene.  The  stream  is 
seldom  exhausted ;  when  so,  Kimball's  Pond  has  been  dammed 
up,  and  converted  into  a  reservoir.  The  canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  pond  and  river  is  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length.  It  has  been  made  more  than  a  century.  A  part 
of  it  forms  a  tunnel  under  a  high  hill,  which  is  considered  quite  a 
curiosity.  Water  power  in  this  place  was  applied  to  machinery  at 
an  early  date.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  there  was  a  smelting- 
fumaccj,  and  much  business  carried  on  in  the  making  of  various 
kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  JcuxA  Perking  machine 
for  cutting  and  hes^iing  nails,  which  was  invented  about  1796,  was 
first  used  in  this  village.  The  town  is  hilly,  and  much  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  Whittier,  Bear, 
and  the  Pond  hills,  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  prospect  from 
them  is  very  extensive  and  romantic.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  of 
an  average  quality  of  the  other  soil  in  the  county.  The  Amesbiwy 
Flannel  Manufucturinff  Companyj  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  have  two  large  factories  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  which  is  for  the  manufactory  of  flannels,  the  other 
for  satinets.  The  flannel  mills  have  made  annually  15,000  pieces 
of  flannels,  46  yards  each ;  the  satinet  mill,  6,000  pieces  of  sati- 
net, 25  yards  each. 

The  ioUowing  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  what  is  called  the  Mills 
VUloffej  lying  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury.  For  manv 
purposes,  the.  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Powow  (the  dividing  line) 
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act  together  as  one  town.  The  village,  in  both  towns,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  2,500  inhabitants.  There  are  five  churches :  2 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  for  Friends,  and  1  Episcopal.  This 
place  is  5  miles  from  Newburyport,  12  firom  Haverhill,  20  from 
Portsmouth,  and  40  from  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  2,567. 


.South-east  view  of  HBUs  ViUage,  in  Salisbury  and  Amesbury. 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Josiah 
Bartlett,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  many  of  his  kindred  still 
liVe  in  the  place.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  place,  and 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  state  he  held  the  office  of 
governor  for  a  number  of  years.     He  died  in  1795'. 

The  first  church  organized  was  located  at  the  Ferry.  The  first 
pastor,  settled  in  1672,  was  Thomas  Wells,  who  died  1734,  aged 
87.  The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  New- 
bury, who  was  settled  here  in  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev 
Elisha  Odin,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  was  settled  in  1744,  and  diec 
in  1752.  His  successor  was  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  Rowley,  whc» 
was  settled  in  1754,  and  died  in  1793.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  settled  in  1784,  and  resigned  in  1790:  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Hull  in  1799,  who  resigned  in  1811.  The  second  Con- 
gregational church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was  organized  in 
1726.  The  Congregational  society  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
was  organized  in  1831.  The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  the 
Mills  village.  In  Mr.  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  it  is  stated, 
"  Most  of  the  people  of  Amesbury  belong  to  the  productive  class; 
very  few  are  raised  above  the  necessity  for  personal  exertion. 
All  are  active  and  industrious,  readily  find  employment,  and  com- 
mand good  wages.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  "^^There  has  not  been,  for  several  years, 
and  is  not  now,  a  single  licensed  grocer  in  town."  According  to 
the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837,  there  were  hi 
the  limits  of  this  town  3  woollen  mills,  having  27  sets  of  machi- 
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nery;  1,100)000  yards  of  flannel  were  manufactured,  and  160,000 
yards  of  satinet ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $425,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, US;  females,  125;  capital  investea,  $250,000.  In  the 
manufacture  of  chaises,  &c.,  128  hands  were  employed,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots,  84  persons. 
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The  exact  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cochichetoick,  now  Ando- 
ver,  or  when  the  town  was  first  purchased  of  the  Indians,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  land  was  bought  of  Cutshamache^  the 
sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochichewick.  The  amount  paid  was  £6  and  a 
coat  Mr.  Edmund  Faiilkner  might  have  assisted  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  purchased  the  town  for  the 
settlers.  In  1646,  the  court  confirmed  this  purchase  and  grant, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Andover^  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  planters  came  from  Andover,  in  Hampshire, 
England.  The  settlers  bought  the  land  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  received  as  commoners  or  proprietors ;  and,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  town,  all  householders  were  considered  as  proprietors 
and  voters.  The  first  divisions  were  small  lots,  few  exceeding  ten 
acres.  The  farms  were  rendered  inconvenient,  from  the  fact  that 
plough  land  was  granted  at  a  distance,  in  small  parcels,  on  the 
tdains;  the  same  also  with  swamps  and  meadow-land,  wood- 
land, &c.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is  felt  to  this  day.  There 
is  much  obscurity  about  certain  transactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  land 
was  first  settled  near  Cochichewick  brook,  and  upon  the  Shawshin. 
Tarious  parts  of  the  town  were  soon  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
chief  settlement  was  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting-house  and  Cochichewick  brook,  and  was  called  the  town. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  England ;  the  names  of  the 
following  were  taken  from  the  town  records.  They  were  written 
in  an  ancient  hand,  without  date,  but  probably  most  of  the  first 
settlers  were  living  when  they  were  written.  "  The  names  of  all 
the  householders  in  order  as  they  came  to  town :  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
John  Osgood,  Joseph  Parker,  Richard  Barker,  John  Stevens, 
Nicholas  Holt,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  John  Frye,  Edmund  Faulk- 
ner, Robert  Barnard,  Daniel  Poor,  Nathan  Parker,  Henry  J&qu^s, 
John  Aslett,  Richard  Blake,  William  Ballard,  John  Lovejoy,  Tho- 
mas Poor,  George  Abbot,  John  Russ,  Andrew  Allen,  Andrew  Fos- 
ter, Thomas  Chandler.'*  Part  of  these  brought  families  with  them. 
The  rest  were  young  unmarried  men.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
these  and  others  were  in  Andover  before  1644.  Many  followed 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  violence  done  by  the  Indians  took  place  April,  19, 1676. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Stevens,  not  far  firom 
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Bodwell's  Ferry.  He  escaped  upon  his  horse  and  gave  thealaim. 
The  Indians  pursued  their  way  along  the  main  road,  without  doing 
any  mischief,  till  they  arrived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town;  there 
they  killed  Joseph  Abbot,  and  took  Timothy  Abbot,  both  sons  of 
George  Abbot,  sen.  Joseph  was  strong  and  bold,  and  the  tradition 
is  that  he  killed  one  or  more  of  them  before  he  was  slain :  he  was  in 
his  24th  year.  Timothy  was  in  his  13th  year :  after  being  kept  seve- 
ral months,  he  was  brought  back  by  a  squaw  who  was  friendly  to 
the  family.  At  the  same  time,  they  burnt  Mr.  Faulkner's  house, 
wounded  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  They  killed  some 
cattle,  but  only  had  time  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  as  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  people  in  the  garrison.  A  few  months  after,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  and  captured  Mr.  Haggett  and  two 
of  his  sons.  The  10th  of  July,  1671,  John  Parker,  James  Parker, 
John  Phelps,  and  Daniel  Blackhead,  were  surprised  and  slain  at 
Black  Point,  in  Scarborough.  Another  war  with  the  Indians  com- 
menced in  1688.  Andover  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding war.  In  August,  1689,  John  and  Andrew  Peters  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  same  year,  Lieut.  John  Stevens,  Ben- 
jamin Lovejoy,  Eleazer  Streaton,  and  Robert  Russell,  died  in  the 
war  at  the  eastward.     In  August,  1696,  two  others  were  slain. 

The  greatest  distress  which  the  Andover  people  ever  suffered  from 
the  Indians  was  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1698.  A  company  of  30 
or  40  Indians  surprised  the  town,  slew  6  persons,  burnt  2  houses 
and  2  bams,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  with  other  damage.  The 
names  of  the  persons  killed  were  Simon  Wade^  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Penelope  Johnson,  Capt.  Pascoe  Chubb,  and  Hsuinah  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Faulkner.  Two  years  before,  Chubb  had 
been  captain  at  Pemaquid  fort,  when  he  treacherously  murdered 
two  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  which  had  greatly  enraged  them.  His 
death  caused  them  as  much  joy  as  the  taking  of  the  whole  town. 
Col.  Dudley  Bradstreet  and  his  family  they  took,  and  carried  them 
about  60  rods  from  his  house ;  they  then  halted  and  dismissed  their 
prisoners,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  The  tradition  is, 
that  one  Watemummon,  an  Indian  who  lived  at  Newbury,  having  a 
particular  regard  for  Col.  Bradstreet,  offered  to  conduct  the  Indians 
to  his  house,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  kill  nor  capture  any 
of  the  family.  They  took  Abiel  Stevens,  a  lad,  who  pretended  to  h© 
lame,  and  kept  behind.  The  Indians  hurried,  expecting  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  turned  back,  and  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Indian  who  took  him.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  being 
deep,  the  inhabitants  having  no  snow-shoes,  the  Indians  were  not 
pursued.  Assa^umbuit,  their  principal  chief,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  this  war  by  his  cruelties,  which  rendered  their  conduct 
in  releasing  the  captives  the  more  extraordinary.  No  assault  after 
this  has  been  made  upon  Andover,  but  the  towns  near  suffered 
much  many  years  afterward. 

Andover  is  the  largest  township  in  Essex  county ;  it  contains 
36,738  acres.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  river  Merrimac  xuns  along  the  north-west  side;  Cochich&' 
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mck  Brook  issues  from  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east,  and  empties 
into  the  Merrimac.  The  river  Shawshin  rises  in  Lexington,  and, 
passing  through  Billerica,  Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  and  Andover, 
empties  into  the  Merrimac.  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  fine  place  for  fish  and  feathered  game.  It  covers 
about  450  acres.  Haggetfs  Pond  is  in  the  west  parish,  and  is  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  in  the  summer  for  parties  of  pleasure.  Lt 
covers  about  220  acres. 


Western  view  of  the  Theologieal  Seminary  at  Andover. 


The  south  parish,  in  which  the  Theological  Institution  is  situated, 
has  a  considerable  village,  extending  northward  of  the  institution, 
easterly  to  some  extent,  and  westerly  near  the  factories.  The 
houses  generally  are  well  built,  and  present  a  fine  appearance.  A 
large  portion  of  them  has  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There 
are  in  the  village  a  printing-office;  the  "Andover  Bank,"  incorpo- 
rated in  1826,  capital  $200,000;  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  incorporated  in  1828,  and  a  savings  bank,  recently 
instituted.  There  are  5  churches  in  the  village:  1  Congregational, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  This 
place  is  10  miles  E.  of  Lowell,  16  from  Salem,  and  20  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Andover  and  Wilmington  railroad  passes  through  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  4,878.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
wooUen  mills,  26  sets  of  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  524,000  lbs.', 
cioth  manufactured,  1,294,000  yards;  value  of  woollen  goods, 
$520,000;  males  employed,  140;  females,  192';  capital  invested, 
$270,000;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $46,500. 
There  were  two  manufactories  of  machinery,  employing  50  hands. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  three  principal  buildings 
of  the  Theological  Institution.  They  stand  on  elevated  ground, 
having  a  commanding,  variegated,  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
buildines  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  dwelling-house  for  each  of 
the  professors ;  Phillips  Hall,  of  brick,  90  feet  by  49^  four  stories,  coiw 
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taining  32  rooms  for  students,  built  in  1808 ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  an  ele- 
gant brick  building,  94  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and 
three  lecture  rooms,  built  in  1818 ;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  an  elegant 
brick  building,  104  feet  by  40,  containing  32  suits  of  rooms,  fur- 
nished, presented  by  Mr.  Bartlet  in  1821. 

This  mstitution  was  founded  in  1807,  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  donations  of  William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  and  Moses  Brown,  Eaq., 
of  Newburyport ;  Widow  Phcebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
Samuel  Ablx)t,  E!sq.,  of  Andover,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  and  his 
widow,  of  Salem.  The  hbrary  of  the  seminary  contains  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  other  libraries :  one,  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  three  thousand  voliunes ;  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Enquiry  resjpecting  Missions,  containing  from  one  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  Tliere  is  an  Athenaeum  and  news-room, 
supported  by  the  students.  Annexed  to  the  institution  is  a  com- 
modious mechanic's  shop,  where  the  students  can  exercise  them- 
selves in  carpentermg  or  cabinet  work.  There  is  a  musical  society, 
the  president  of  which  is  paid  by  the  trustees  for  his  services  as 
teacher  of  sacred  music.  The  term  is  three  years.  The  principal 
study  for  the  first  year  is  the  Bible  in  its  original  toneues.  The 
second  year  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  systematic  theoToffy.  The 
third  year  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiasticiQ  history, 
akid  the  composition  of  sermons.  There  is  also  a  Teacherff  Semi-- 
nqry  near  the  Institution,  which  will  accommodate  200  stud^its. 


Western  men  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  is  80  feet  in  length  and  40  in  width,  and  was  erects 
in  1819.  This  academy  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Hon.  John  Phillips,  Exeter,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  It  was  incorporated  Oct.  4,  1780,  and 
18  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  coimtry.  Its  funds 
are  about  $60,000.    The  first  object  of  the  institution  is  declared 
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to  be  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  principal  studies 
are  the  Elnglish,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking :  also,  practi- 
cal geometry,  logic,  and  geography,  with  such  other  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  admit, 
or  as  the  trustees  shall  direct.  Other  schools,  of  a  high  class,  exist 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female  pupils.  The 
average, number  of  those  attending  private  schools  and  academies 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  first  church,  located  in  the  north  parish,  was  founded  Octo- 
ber, 1645.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
settled  when  the  church  was  formed.  He  resigned  in  1647,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  preached  until  ejected  under  Charles 
IL  He  returned  and  lived  at  Newbury^,  where  he  died,  March, 
1695.  The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  who  was  set- 
tled 1648.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  was  settled 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Barnard,  in  1719.  The 
fifth  was  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  settled  1758.  The 
sixth  nastor.  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  was  settled  here  in  1810.  The 
secona  Congregational  church  is  situated  in  the  south  parish,  and 
was  organisied  1711.    The  west  parish  Congregational  church  was 

fathered  Dec.  5,  1826,  and  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson  settled  here  in 
827.    The  Baptist  church,  located  in  south  parish,  was  organ- 
ized 1832. 

During  the  excitement  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the 
people  of  Andover  suffered  their  share  of  the  alarm  and  distress 
which  it  occasioned.  More  than  fifty  in  this  town  were  complained 
of,  for  afflicting  their  neighbors  and  others.  Dudley  Bradstreeti 
Esq.,  having  granted  thirty  or  forty  warrants  for  commitments,  at 
length  refused  to  grant  any  more.  He  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately accused ;  he  was  said  to  have  killed  nine  persons  by  witch- 
craft. He  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  make  his  escape. 
Three  persons  who  belonged  to  Andover  were  hung  for  witchcraft, 
viz.  Martha  Carryer,  Samuel  Wardell,  and  Mary  Parker.  The 
following  is  from  Abbot's  History  of  Andover,  published  at  Ando- 
ver, by  Flagg  and  Gould,  in  1829.  It  is  inserted  here  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  document  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  huUttment  of  Martha  Carrfer. 
Bmr  ml    Anno  B«snl  Regta  et  Refina  Wilielm  et  Maris,  nunc  Anglla,  eie.  qmuto. 

The  Jurors  for  oar  sovereign  lord  and  lady  the  king  and  queen,  present,  that  Martha 
Carrrer,  wife  of  Thonoas  Carryer,  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  husbandman. 
the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  vear  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
lady,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire- 
land, king  and  queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c.  And  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  well  before  as  after,  certain  detestable  arts,  called  witchcrafts,  and  sorceries,  wick- 
edly and  feloniously  hath  used,  practised  and  exercised,  at  and  within  the  township  of 
Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid,  in,  upon,  and  against  one  Mary  Woleott,  of 
Salem  Village,  single  woman,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid  j  by  which  said  wicked 
arts  the  said  Mary  Woleott,  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  aforesaid, 
and  at  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  weU  before  as  after,  was,  and  is  tortured, 
aOicted,  pined,  coosomed,  wasted  and  tormented;  against  the  peace  of  our  sorerdgn 
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lord  and  teAjr^  Wilfiam  and  Vatft  king  and  oQeen  of  Engluid:  their  crowa  vod  dif- 
Bi^aad  against  the  form  of  the  stamte,  in  that  case  madiB  and  provided. 

witnesses — BIabt  WolootTi  Eusabsth  Hubbabd.  Anir  Putnam. 

There  was  also  a  second  indictment  for  afflicting  £lizabeth  Hnbbard  bywitcfacFait 
Witnesses — Eusabbth  Hubbabd,  Mabt  Wolcott,  Ahk  Putnam,  Mabt  Wabbin. 
Tht  trill  oflbitlM  Cutymr,  Angati  %  IMS;  w  MAtad  bgr  Dr.  Oouon  Bbthw. 

Martha  Carryer  was  indicted  for  the  bewitching  of  certain  persons,  aoooiding  to  the 
form  nsoal  in  snch  cases:  Pleading  not  guiltr  to  her  indictment,  there  were  first 
brooght  in  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  bewitched  persons;  who  not  only  made  the 
cooit  sensible  of  an  horrid  witchcraft  committed  npon  them,  bat  also  deposed,  that  it 
was  BCartha  Oanyer,  or  her  shape,  that  grievously  tormented  them  by  bitmg,  pricking, 
pinching  and  choking  them.  It  was  ftu&er  dep(»ed  that  while  this  Canrer  was  on 
ner  examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  poor  people  were  so  torturea  that  every 
one  expected  their  death  on  the  very  spot;  but  that  upon  the  binding  of  Canyer  thev 
were  eased.  Moreover,  the  looks  of  Cunyer,  then  laid  the  afflicted  peopte  for  dead, 
and  her  touch,  if  her  eyes  woe  at  the  same  time  off  them,  raised  them  again.  Which 
things  were  also  now  seen  npon  her  trial.  And  it  was  testified,  that  u]ion  the  mention 
of  some  having  their  necks  twisted  almost  round  by  the  shape  of  this  Carryer,  she 
m^ied,  JSt*!  fi#  SMtfter,  though  thar  medts  had  bem  tmitUd  ffrnXtof. 

2.  Biefore  the  trial  of  this  prisoner,  several  of  her  own  children  had  fmnldy  and  folly 
confessedi  not  only  that  they  were  witches  themselves,  but  that  their  mother  had  made 
them  so.  This  confession  they  made  with  great  shows  of  repentance,  and  with  much 
demonstration  of  truth.  They  related  place,  time,  occasion;  they  gave  an  account  of 
joumejrs.  meetings,  and  mischiefs  by  them  performed;  and  were  very  credible  in  what 
they  said.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  was  not  produced  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  inasmuch  as  there  was  other  evidence,  euough  to  proceed  upon. 

3.  Benjamin  Abbot  gave  in  his  testimony,  that  last  March  was  a  twelvemonth,  this 
Canyer  was  verjr  angry  with  him,  upon  laying  out  some  land  near  her  husband'a. 
Her  expressions  in  this  anger  werej  tnat  she  would  stick  as  close  to  Abbot,  as  the  baik 
stuck  to  the  tree;  and  that  he  should  repent  of  it  before  seven  years  came  to  an  end, 
80  as  Dr.  Presoot  should  never  cure  him.  These  words  were  heard  by  others  besides 
Abbot  himself^  who  also  heard  her  say,  she  would  hold  his  nose  as  close  to  the  grind- 
stone as  ever  it  was  held  since  his  name  was  Abbot.  Presently  after  this  he  was  taken 
with  a  swelling  in  his  foot,  and  then  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  exceedinglv  tor- 
mented. It  bred  a  sore,  which  was  hmced  by  Dr.  Prescot,  and  several  gallons  of  cor- 
ruption ran  out  of  it.  For  six  weeks  it  continued  very  bad;  and  then  another  sore 
tired  in  his  groin,  which  was  also  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot.  Another  sore  bred  in  his 
noin.  which  was  likewise  cut,  and  put  him  to  very  great  misery.  He  was  brought  to 
death's  door,  and  so  remained  uutil  Carryer  was  taken,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
stable. From  which  very  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  so  grew  better  every  day,  and 
is  well  ever  since. 

Sarah  Abbot,  his  wife,  also  testified  that  her  husband  was  not  only  all  this  while 
afflieted  in  his  body ;  but  also  that  strange,  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  calami- 
ties befel  his  cattle;  their  death  being  such  as  they  could  guess  no  natural  reason  for. 

4.  Allin  Toothaker  testified  that  Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer,  having  some 
difference  with  him,  pulled  him  down  by  the  hair  of  the  head;  when  he  rose  again,  he 
was  going  to  strike  at  Richard  Carnrer,  but  feU  down  flat  on  his  back  to  the  ground, 
and  had  not  power  to  stir  hand  or  fooL  until  he  told  Carryer  he  yielded;  and  then  he 
saw  the  shape  of  Martha  Carryer  go  ofi^his  breast. 

This  Tootnaker  had  received  a  wound  in  the  wars,  and  h^  now  testified,  that  Martha 
Carryer  told  him,  he  should  never  be  cured.  Just  before  the  apprehending  of  Carryer, 
he  could  thrust  a  knittinr  needle  into  his  wound  four  inches  deep,  but  presently  after 
her  being  seized,  he  was  thoroughly  healed. 

He  forther  testified  that  when  Carryer  and  he  sometimes  were  at  variance,  she  would 
clap  her  hands  at  him,  and  say,  hi  should  get  nothing  hy  it.  Whereupon  he  several 
times  lost  his  cattle  by  strange  deaths,  whereof  no  natural  causes  could  be  given. 

5.  John  Roger  also  testified  that  upon  the  threatening  words  of  this  malicioas  Carryer 
his  cattle  would  be  strangely  bewitched;  as  was  more  particularly  then  described. 

6.  Samuel  Preston  testified  that  about  two  years  ago,  having  some  difference  with 
Martha  Carryer,  he  lost  a  cow  in  a  strange,  preternatural,  unusual  manner;  and  about 
a  month  after  this,  the  said  Carryer,  having  again  some  difference  with  him,  she  told 
him  he  had  lately  lost  a  cow,  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  he  lost  another !  which 
aeooidingly  came  to  pass;  for  he  had  a  thriving  and  well-kept  cow,  which^  without 
any  known  cause,  quickly  fell  down  and  died. 

7.  Phebe  Chandler  testified  that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  apprehension  of  Martha 
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Ourywy  on  a  Lord's  day,  while  the  pMlm  iras  smging 

took  her  by  the  shoolder,  and,  shaking  her,  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  made  her 
no  answer,  althoagh  as  Carryer,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  coald  not 
in  leaaoQ  bat  know  who  she  was.  Quickly  after  this,  as  she  was  at  several  times 
crossing  the  fields,  she  heard  a  voice  that  she  todc  to  be  Martha  Carryer's,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  over  her  head.  The  voice  told  her^  she  $hwid  mithm  two  or  tikres 
d(«ys  be  poisoned.  Accordingly,  within  sach  a  little  time,  one  half  of  her  right  hand 
became  greatly  swollen  and  veir  painful;  as  also  part  of  her  face;  whereof  she  can 
g^ve  no  accoont  how  it  came.  It  continued  very  bad  for  some  days ;  and  several  times 
since  she  has  had  a  great  pain  in  her  breast ;  and  been  so  seized  on  her  legs  that  she 
has  hardly  been  able  to  go.  She  added,  that  lately  going  well  to  the  house  of  God, 
Bichaid,  the  son  of  Martha  Oanyer,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  her,  and  inunediately 
her  hand  which  bad  formerly  been  poisoned,  as  is  above  said,  began  to  pain  her 
greatlv,  and  she  had  a  strange  burning  at  her  stomach;  bat  was  then  stnick  deaf;  so 
that  she  coald  not  hear  any  of  the  prayer,  or  singing,  till,  the  two  or  three  last  words 
of  the  psalm. 

8.  One  Foster,  who  confessed  her  own  share  in  the  witchcraft,  for  which  the  prisoner 
ktood  indicted,  affirmed,  that  she  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  some  of  their  witch-meetinssi 
and  that  it  was  this  Canryer,  who  persuaded  her  to  be  a  witch.  She  confessed  that  ue 
devil  carried  them  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting,  but  the  pole  broke,  and  she  hanging 
about  Garryer's  neck,  the^  both  fell  down,  and  she  then  received  an  hurt  by  the  fitl^ 
whereof  she  was  not  at  this  very  time  recovered. 

9.  One  Lacy,  who  likewise  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
die  and  the  prisoner  were  once  bodily  present,  at  a  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village, 
and  that  she  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  a  witch,  and  to  have  been  at  a  diabolical  sacra* 
ment,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  undoing  of  her  and  her  children,  by  enticing  them 
into  ihie  snare  of  the  devil. 

10.  Another  Lacy,  who  also  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  witch-meeting  in  Salem  ViUage,  where  they  had  bread  and  wine 
administered  to  them. 

11.  In  the  time  of  this  prisoner's  trial,  one  Susanna  Shelden,  in  opcai  court,  had  her 
hands  unaccountably  tied  together  with  a  wheel-band,  so  £ut,  that  without  cutting,  it 
could  not  be  loosencMi.  It  was  done  by  a  spectre;  and  the  sufferer  affirmed  it  was  the 
prisoner's. 


BEVERLY. 


Bbteblt  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  and  was  first  settled 
about  the  year  1630,  by  the  removal  of  Jolm  and  William  Wood- 
bury, with  others  of  the  companions  of  Roger  Conant,  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Bass  river.  John  Balch  and  Conant, 
with  others,  soon  came  after.  In  1649  the  settlers  became  numer- 
ous enough  to  desire  of  the  church  of  Salem  that  '*  some  course  be 
taken  for  the  means  of  grace  amongst  themselves,  because  of  the 
tediousness  and  difficulties  over  the  water,  and  other  inconve- 
niences." A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1666,  and  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  Salem  established.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Beverly  on  the  14th  Oct.,  J  668.  The  act  of  incorpora^ 
tioa  ran  thus :  '^  The  court,  on  perusal  of  this  return,  (on  notice  to 
Salem,^  judge  it  meet  to  erant  that  Bass  River  be  henceforth  a 
township  of  themselves,  reterring  it  to  Salem  to  accommodate  them 
with  lands  and  bounds  suitable  for  them,  and  that  it  be  called 
Beverly."  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1668.  Conant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  name  given 
by  the  court;  in  1671  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  to  BuMeigh^ 
the  name  of  the  town  in  England  from  which  he  came.    Tlie  fol- 
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lowing,  from  NewhaWs  Essex  Memarialj^  1896,  is  anertrftcl  from 

the  petition : — 

"  Now  my  umble  salt  and  reqaest  is  unto  this  honorable  Coart  onlie  that  the  nanM 
of  our  town  or  plantation  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be  called  Biid- 
leigh.  I  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  me  onto  this  request:  the  first  is,  tJie 
great  dislike  and  discontent  of  many  of  oar  people  for  this  name  of  Beveriy,  becanae 
(wee  being  but  a  small  place)  it  hath  caused  on  as  the  constant  nick-name  of  beggoHyf 
being  in  the  mouths  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  people,  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  oniiil  thev  were  share  of  being  a  towne  ^^anted  in  the  first 
place.  Secondly,  1  being  the  first  that  had  hoaae  in  Salem,  (and  neither  had  anj  hand 
m  nameing  either  that  or  any  other  towne,)  and  mjrself,  with  those  that  were  with  me, 
being  all  from  the  western  part  of  England,  desire  this  western  name  of  Budleigh,  a 
market  towne  m  Devonshire,  and  neere  onto  the  sea,  as  wee  are  heere  in  this  place,  and 
where  myself  was  borne.  Now,  in  regard  of  our  firstnesse  and  antiquity  in  this  soe 
famous  a  coUony,  we  should  umblie  request  this  small  prevaledg,  with  your  favour  and 
consent,  to  give  this  name  abovesaid  unto  our  towne.  I  never  vet  made  sute  or  request 
unto  the  Oenerall  Court  for  the  least  matter,  tho  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  done,  as 
many  others  have,  who  have  obtained  much  without  hazard  of  life,  or  preferrin||[  the 
public  good  before  their  own  interest,  which  I  praise  God  I  have  done.  If  this  my 
sate  may  find  acceptation  with  your  worships,  I  shall  rest  umbly  thankiuU,  and  my 
praiers  shall  not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  for  God's  gtiidance  and  his  blessing 
to  be  on  all  vour  waigfatie  proceedings,  and  that  iustice  and  righteousness  may  be  eve- 
rie  where  administered,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  holiness  everie  when  taught 
and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all  posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen." 
This  petition  was  signed  by  thirty-three  or  four  other  names  Bat  it  appears  that  the 
petition  was  not  granted. 

Beverly  is  11  miles  from  Ipswich,  17  north-east  of  Boston,  and 
14  south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  and  two 
thirds  and  width  three  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
territoral  parishes ;  the  westerly  called  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  the  easterly  called  the  First  Parish.  "This  last 
contains  two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  five  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion." Part  of  Wenham  Pond  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  towiu 
There  are  several  conspicuous  hills  in  the  town;  that  called 
Brown's  Folly  is  the  highest.  From  the  hill  the  observer  has  a 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bay,  the  towns  of  Salem,  Danvers, 
and  Marblehead,  with  the  surroimding  coimtry. 

There  is  raised  in  this  town  about  1,660  tons  of  hay,  14,000  bush- 
els of  grain,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  are  pastured.  The  orchards 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  apples.  Considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  of  the  last,  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  There  are  about  12,000  bushels  of  Indian  com  pro- 
duced annually.  The  whole  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  consumption  of  bread  stuffs ;  of  other  vem- 
table  food  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  the  constunption.  Tlie 
great  extent  of  sea-coeust  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  sea 
manure  for  improving  the  soil.  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  business.  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,600  tons ;  valued,  includ- 
ing the  stores  and  outfits,  at  $100,000 ;  manned  by  400  men  and 
boys.    The  income  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  $160,000. 

*  The  author  would  here  mention  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  valuable  and 
interesting  work  for  much  historical  information  respecting  the  various  towns  ia 
Essex  ciHmty.  The  work  is  entitled  "  TAe  Essex  MmoruUfor  1836|  embracing  a  RtgU 
Uf  for  ike  Cowty,  bf  James  R.  Newhatt." 
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There  itv.  employed  in  the  manuiiaoture  of  shoes  about  300  males 
and  200  females.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
1837  was  $60,000.    Population  of  the  town,  4,609. 


South-west  view  of  Beoerhf. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Beverly  village,  as 
it  is  seen  from  near  the  bridge  connecting  it  with  Salem.  The  act 
for  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  this  bridge  passed  in  1787.  It 
is  1,484  feet  long  and  34  wide.  It  is  built  on  93  wooden  piers  of 
oak  timber,  driven  into  the  mud.  It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.  The 
first  pier  was  driven  in  May,  1788.  The  proprietors  are  authorized 
to  receive  toll  seventy  years  from  this  date,  after  which  the  bridge 
reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  large  village,  mostly  buUt 
on  a  single  street.  There  are  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  There  is  an  academy,  and  a 
bank,  "The  Beverly  Bank."  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  the  upper  parish,  and  a  Baptist  at  the  Farms.  The 
lamented  Capt.  Lathrop,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  who  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Deerfield,  were  from 
this  place. 

Tlie  first  church  was  organized  in  1667,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hale, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  at  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
duties  of  the  sexton  of  the  church,  about  this  period,  as  they  appear 
on  the  town  book,  were  "  to  ring  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night  a  sufficient  space  of  time  as  is  usual  in  other  places,"  and 
"  keep  and  turn  the  glass."  An  hourglass  was  kept  near  the  pulpit, 
in  view  of  the  minister.  He  was  expected  to  close  his  sermon  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  if  he  went  over  or  fell  short  of  the  time 
it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1700. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  who  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  died  1729.  Rev.  Joseph  Champney  succeeded  Mr. 
Blowers,  was  ordained  1729,  and  died  in  1773.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  1772,  and  dismissed 
in  1781,  he  having  been  elected  president  of  Han''ard  University. 
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He  was  tacceeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McEeen,  who  was  ordained 
^  1785,  and  dismissed  by  mutual  consent  in  1802.  In  1803  Rev. 
Abiei  Abbot  was  installed^  and  died  1828.  The  second  Conero- 
ffational  church  was  organized,  and  the  first  minister,  the  Kev. 
John  Chipman,  ordained,  in  1715.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
organised  in  1801.  The  third  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
i2M  in  18(K2.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1803.  The  second 
Baptist  was  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  was  formed  in 
1928.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  was  ordained  in  1829.  He 
has  been  dismissed,  and  the  church  have  changed  to  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist 
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BozroBD  was  taken  firom  Rowley  in  1686,  and  incor])orated  asu 
separate  town.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  population  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary :  in  1800  it  was  862,  m  1830  967,  and  in 
1837  it  was  %4.  The  lertility  of  the  soil  is  not  very  great;  but 
the  inhabitants  by  their  industry  have  overcome  many  natural 
deficiencies.  The  main  business  of  Uie  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  place,  which  does  some  busines8 
in  the  preparation  of  battmg.  Shoemaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  1837 
was  $62,975.  This  place  is  10  miles  from  Ipswich,  13  from 
Newburyport,  and  24  from  Boston.  It  contains  2  postoffices,  one 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west  parish. 

At  the  connnencement  of  the  Kevolution,  the  inhabitants  dis- 
played much  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  eight  persons  fit>m  the  town  were  killed.  The  Hon.  Aaron 
Wood,  a  native  resident  of  this  town,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1791,  left  a  legacy  of  2,061  dollars  for  the  support  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar-schools. 

The  town  enjoys  some  useful  water  privileges,  derived  from  seve- 
ral ponds,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Rowley  and  Parker 
rivers,  and  the  source  of  a  bmnch  of  Ipswich  river.  In  1680  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced  here,  but  the  business  was 
soon  discontinued. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1702.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Symmes  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was  settled  in  1702, 
and  resigned  1708.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  second  pastor;  he 
was  settled  in  1709,  and  left  about  1743,  and  resided  with  his  son  at 
Leominster  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1776.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was  settled  in  1769,  preached 
until  1793,  and  died  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Briggs,  who  was  installed  in  1808,  resigned  Dec.  3,  1833.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1736.  The  Rev. 
John  dishing  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  settled  in  1736,  and 
died  1772.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who  was  settled 
in  1774,  and  died  1786.  The  next  pastor  was  Dr.  Eaton,  settled 
Imeinl789. 
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BRADFORD. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Rowley.  Its  first  name  was  called 
Merrimac.  After  that  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rowley  VUr 
lage.  In  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name.  The 
lands  of  this  town  were  ffranted  by  the  general  court  to  Rev.  Elzekiel 
Rogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley,  and  others.  In  1668,  a  commit- 
tee of  Rowley  laid  ont  tracts  of  land  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
John  and  Robert  Haseltine,  widow  Mighill,  widow  Hobson, 
Thomas  Kimball.  Joseph  Jewett,  Joseph  Chaplin,  John  Simmons, 
Abraham  Foster,  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  John  Eastman,  James 
Dickinson,  and  Maximilian  Jewett,  had  lands  granted  them. 
These  divided  the  lands  in  various  proportions  in  1671,  and  were 
most  of  them  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Bradford  is  very  plea- 
santly located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  The  length 
of  the  town  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  varied.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  first 
quality,  esp^ially  the  upland,  which  is  verdant  amidst  the  droughts 
of  summer.  Many  ot  the  hills  are  considerably  elevated,  from 
which  are  fine  views  of  rural  scenery.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  pine  and  maple,  with  beds  of  peat,  that  afford  a 
supply  of  friel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  ponds  in  the  town  are  well 
stocked  with  pickerel  and  perch.  Salmon  in  small  quantities  are 
yet  taken.  Snad  and  ilewives  are  taken  in  great  abundance  from 
the  river.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches  connects  this  town 
with  HaverhilL  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  feet  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  but  narrower  at  the  upperpart.  The  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide  is  from  four  to  five  feet.  There  are  serious 
impediments  to  navigation,  resulting  from  the  short  turn  in  the 
river  and  the  shoals  between  the  chain  ferry  and  Haverhill ;  but 
hulls  of  vessels  built  at  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  of  the  burthen  of 
400  tons,  have  passed  down,  while  those  of  90  or  100  tons  have 
come  up  loaded.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween this  town  and  Haverhill,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Ship- 
building is  now  almost  totally  abandoned,  as  easier  labor  and  more 
profit  is  derived  from  the  manufacturmg  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  about  360,000  pairs  are  made  annually. 
The  village  in  Bradford,  on  the  opposite  Side  the  Merrimac  firom 
Haverhill,  contains  about  30  dwelling-houses  and  a  church.  Brad- 
ford is  30  miles  N.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,275. 

Bradford  Aeademif,  in  the  west  parish,  was  established  in  ISOS. 
Its  location  is  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  the  entire  villages  of  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Harriet  New- 
ell, who  were  pupils  in  this  school,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  Christian  world.  This  academy  is  extensively  known,  and 
has  been  generally  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupQs.  MerrU 
mae  Aeademy  is  located  in  the  east  parish|  And  was  .established 
ia  1821,  and  is  in  successfrd  operationu 
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At  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  the  people  were  much  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and  fortified  three  houses ;  but  they  were  not  much 
molested  by  the  savases.  The  following  is  from  a  discourse  de- 
livered by  Gardner  B.  Perry  in  1820.     He  says : 

"  I  have  foand  but  one  record  of  any  violence  experienced  from  them.  This  is  eon- 
tained  in  a  noie  attached  to  one  of  the  town  books,  by  ShuM  Walker ,  who  was  the  town- 
clerk.  He  observes  in  this  note  that  Thomas  Kimball  was  shot  hj  an  Indian,  the  third 
of  May,  1676,  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  Joannah  Thomas,  Joseph,  Prescilla  and 
John,  were  carried  captives.  These,  however,  he  observes  in  another  note,  re- 
turned home  affain  the  13th  of  June,  the  same  vear.  The  house  in  whidi  Mr.  Kim- 
ball lived,  stood  on  the  road  leading  to  Boxford,  the  cellar  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
**  It  is  traditionally  reported,'*  contmues  Mr.  Perry, "  that  the  Indians  who  committed 
thl^  violence  set  out  from  their  homes  near  Dracut  with  the  intention  of  killing  some 
one  in  Rowley  who  ihey  supposed  had  injured  them,  but  finding  the  night  too  far  ^lent, 
they  did  not  dare  to  proceed  farther,  and  so  revenged  themselves  on  Mr.  Kimball. 
There  wa.s  a\»o  a  Mr.  Nehemiah  Carlton  shot  from  across  the  river,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  opon  Haverhill :  and  it  is  said,  fhrther,  that  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
felling  timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  of  the  river  was  also  shot.  Besides  these  I  have 
heard  oi  no  particular  injury  received  irom  them.' 

The  first  burial  in  the  east  parish  burying-place  was  in  1723, 
Mrs.  Martha  Hale.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  foot-stone : 

« If  yon  will  look  it  will  appear 
She  was  the  first  Iraried  here." 

The  most  reaiarkable  occurrence  ever  witnessed  here  was  a  great 
freshet  in  1S18.  The  snow  had  been  melted  by  a  violent  rain,  which 
rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  with  ^eat  fury,  tearing 
up  the  ice,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  thick,  with  the  noise  and 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake ;  driven  into  imm^ise  dams,  it  rolled 
and  flew  about  in  4^very  possible  direction  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  river  was  raised  21  feet  above  common  high-water  mark. 
The  country  around  was  inundated,  and  in  many  houses  the  water 
was  from  two  inches  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  ice  was  driven  far 
upon  the  land,  and  pyramids  of  fragments  were  thrown  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  Buildings  were  removed  and  destroyed, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  drowned,  and  ruin  spread  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Penny  says,  in  his  historical  discourse,  ^'  that  the  eels  go  up 
the  river  the  beginning  of  May  in  a  ribband  or  stream  of  about  a 
foot  wide  upon  the  average,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
every  year  in  the  same  course.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  move  with  considerable  velocity,  and  continue  to  pass 
along  without  interruption  for  about  four  days.  Almost  an  incon* 
ceivable  number  must  pass  during  this  time."  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  ocean,  and  are  said  to  pass  into  the  ponds  and  brooks 
connected  with  the  river. 

The  first  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was 
organized  in  1682.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes, 
who  was  settled  in  1682,  died  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sjrmmes,  in  1708,  who  died  in  1725.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  succeeded  Mr.  Symmes,  and  was  settled  in 
1726,  and  died  in  1765.  The  next  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams^ 
who  was  settled  in  1765,  and  resigned  in  1780.    His  successor  was 
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Her.  Jonathan  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1781.  The  sixth  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  who  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in 
1830-  The  seventh  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Loammi  J.  Hoadly,  who 
was  settled  in  1830,  resigned  January,  1833.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  who  was  settled  in  1833,  and  resigned 
in  1834. 

The  second  Congregational  church,  in  the  cast  parish,  was  formed 
in  1728*    The  Methodist  society  was  established  in  1832, 
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Danvbrs  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  known  by  the  name  of 
Satem  viUoffe.  It  was  settled  by  Gov.  Endicott  and  his  associates 
in  1628.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1752, 
and  as  a  town  Junq  16,  1757.  Tradition  says  it  received  its  name 
from  Earl  D' Anvers,  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  England,  but  why 
his  name  was  adopted  does  not  appear.  "^^  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1837  was  4,804.  There  are  seven  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, viz.,  2  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist, 
ana  1  Methodist.  The  principal  village  in  Danvers  is  large  and 
thickly  settled ;  its  principal  street  joins  the  main  street  in  Salem, 
forming  but  one  continuous  settlement.  The  Neto  Mills  village, 
sitiiated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Porter  river,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township,  was  settled  in  1754.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  four  20  gun  ships,  and  eight  or  ten  privateers, 
were  built  here.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town 
14,000  pairs  of  boots,  615,000  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $435,900;  males  employed,  666;  females,  411. 
There  were  28  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  66,200 ;  value  of  the  lea- 
ther tanned  and  curried,  $264,400;  hands  employed,  110;  capital 
invested,  $203,700.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  morocco;  skins 
manufactured,  98,000,  valued  at  $39,400 ;  hands  employed,  36 ; 
capital  invested,  $30,000.  Nails,  chocolate,  bricks  and  various 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The  center  of  the  princi- 
pal village  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  central  part  of 
Salem,  and  about  15  from  Boston.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Danvers  Bank,  incorporated  in  1825,  capital  $150,000 ;  the  War- 
ren Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $120,000 ;  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  incorporated  in  1829. 

The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore  their  full  share  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  so  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  his  important  services  in  the  French,  Indian,  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  Col.  Hutchinson, 
another  commander  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  this  town,  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of  Washington  for  his  services  at 

the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.     He  also  commanded  a  company  at 
■"  —  I  II 

*  Tiie  aathor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole  for  a  ntiinber  of  particQlars  respecting  the  hit 
lory  flCthii  town. 
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the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  was  at  Lake 
George^  and  at  the  defeat  of  Ticonderoga,  with  Gen.  Abercrombie. 
At  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  commanded  a  company  of  minute 
men.  Jeremiah  Page,  another  hero  from  this  town,  commanded 
a  company  at  Lexington,  and  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  Capt.  Samuel  Page  also  fought  at  Lexington,  and  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Gen.  Gideon  Fos- 
ter, another  commander  at  the  battle  of  Liexington,  still  survives,  at 
the  age  of  90  years. 


SautKem  tKw  of  tiU  CoUms  House,  Damoen. 

As  early  as  June  6th,  1774,  General  Gage,  the  royal  ffovemor, 
came  here  from  Boston  with  two  companies  of  the  king's  troops, 
from  Castle  William,  belonging  to  the  64th  regiment,  and  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  R.  Hooper,  since  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Judge  Collins,  of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  repre- 
sentation. The  troops  were  encamped  about  the  house;  but  they 
had  been  there  scarcely  three  months  before  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  people  became  so  manifest  that  a  large  part  of  this  force  was 
kept  under  arms  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September  Gov.  Gage  marched  back  to  Boston. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  that  the  witchcraft  excitement 
of  1692  first  manifested  itself.  In  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  it  is 
thus  noticed:  [Feb.]  **2/)th.  Tituba,  an  Indian  servant  of  Rev. 
S.  Parris,  is  complained  of  for  witchcraft.  Before  this,  John,  her 
husband,  another  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  P.,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mary  Sibley  to  make  a  superstitious  e3cperiment  for  discovering 
persons,  who,  they  supposed,  secretly  amicted  Mr.  P.'s  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  JE,  9,  and  his  niece  Abigail  Williams,  -*3.  11,  and  Arm 
Putnam,  a  girl  of  the  neighborhood.  March  1st.  Sarah  Osbom, 
Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  Tituba,  servant  of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha 
Cory,  Rebecca  Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail,  on 
charge  of  witchcraft.  11th.  Mr.  Parris  and  other  ministers  observe 
a  Fast  at  Salem  village  because  witchcraft  had  appeared  there.*-* 
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Mary  Sibley,  having  confessed  that  she  innocently  councilled  John, 
the  Indian,  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  com- 
mwie  with  Mr.  P.'s  church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined 
for  such  council  and  appeared  well." 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  records  of  the  first  church, 
where  it  appears  in  Mr.  Parris'  own  hand-writing. 

«27th  March,  Sab.  1692.  Sacrament  Bay. 
"After  the  common  auditory  were  dismissed,  and  before  the  church  communion  of 
the  Lord's  table,  the  following  Testimony  against  the  Error  of  our  sister  Mary  Sibley 
who  had  given  direction  to  my  Indian  man  in  an  unwarrantable  way  to  find  out 
witches,  was  read  by  the  Pastor.  It  is  altogether  undenyable  that  our  great  and 
blessed  God  hath  suffered  many  ^rsons,  in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to 
be  grievously  vexed  and  tortured  in  body,  and  to  be  deeply  tempted,  to  the  endaiiger- 
ing  of  the  d^tmction  of  their  souls,  and  all  these  amazini^  facts  (well  known  to  many 
of  us)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  Diabolical  Operations.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which  was  m  my  own  family,  the  affliction 
was  several  weeks  before  such  hellish  operations  as  Witchcraft  was  suspected.  Nay 
it  never  brake  forth  to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  by  the 
making  of  a  cake  bv  my  Indian  man,  who  had  his  directions,  from  this  our  sister 
Mary  Sibley,  since  #hich  apparitions  have  been  plenty,  and  exceeding  much  mischief 
hath  followed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  Devil  hath  been  raized  amongst  us, 
and  his  rage  is  vehement  and  terrible,  and  when  he  shall  be  .silenced  the  Liord  only 
knows." 

The  First  Congregationci  church  was  located  in  the  north 
parish,  and  organized  1671.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  die  first 
pastor;  he  was  settled  in  1671,  and  resigned  1680.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  settled  1680,  and  re- 
sided 1683,  and  on  the  19th  August,  1692,  was  executed  for 
witchcraft  on  "Gallows  Hill,"  Salem.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Deodab  Lawson  in  1683,  who  resigned  in  1688.  The 
next  in  order  was  Rev."  Samuel  Parris,  who  was  settled  in  1689, 
and  resigned  in  1696.  It  was  in  Mr.  Parris'  family  that  witch- 
craft excitement  first  made  its  appearance.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  who  was  settled  in  1698,  and  died  1715. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Clark  succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  died  in  1768, 
His  successor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  settled  1772,  and 
died  1826. 

The  Second  Congregatkmal church,  located  in  the  south  parish, 
was  organized  in  1713.  The  BajOisi  society  was  organissea  1793, 
ioeated  at  New  Mills.  The  UnUarian  society  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  was  settled  in  1827.  This  church  i» 
located  at  south  parish.  The  First  UniversaKst  church,  located 
at  New  Mills,  organized  in  1829.  Pastor,  Rev.  William  Henry 
Knapp,  installed  1834.  Second  Universalist,  located  in  south 
parish.    The  Methodist  society  was  recently  organized. 

The  public  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  in  those  fearful 
times  immediately  preceding  the  open  rupture  with  the  mother 
country,  as  shown  by  their  town  records,  display  an  ardor  and  de- 
termination in  view  of  the  great  strun;le  before  them,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country-  These  acts  were  followed  by 
prompt  personal  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
sons.    Of  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  one  pixth  part 
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were  inhabitants  of  this  town.  A  moiiument  to  their  memory  was 
laid  in  1835,  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  by  Gen.  Gideon 
Foster,  one  of  the  survivors,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  minute 
men  from  this  town,  which  fought  on  that  day.  Gen.  Foster  then 
addressed  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  among 
which  were  nineteen  survivors  of  the  revohitionary  army ;  after 
which  religious  services  were  performed,  and  an  address  delivered 
by  Danl.  P.  King,  Esq.,  in  that  ancient  church  where  sixty  years 
before  religious  services  were  had  over  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

"The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered, — as  calculated  to 
deepen  our  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  events  commemorated — 
for  the  exercise  of  generous  feelings  in  the  discharge  of  an  honor 
due  to  the  glorious  dead, — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  to  those  who  spilled  their  blood  in  tlie 
first  offering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty." 


ManumaU  and  BM  Taoem^  Danoert. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  monument,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
sienite,  is  22  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  was 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  somewhat  exceeding  $1,000. 
The  following  inscriptions,  carved  in  Italian  marble,  appear  on  two 
sides  of  the  momunent 

[On  the  east] 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775.    Samuel  Cook,  aged  33  years ;  Benj.  Baland, 
25 ;  George  Southwick,  25 ;  Jotham  Webb,  22 ;  Henry  Jacobs,  22 ;  Ebenr.  Oold- 
thwait,  22 ;  Perley  Putnam,  21 ;  Citizens  of  Danvers,  feU  on  that  day. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

[On  the  reverse.] 
Erected  by  Citizens  of  IJanvers  on  the  60th  Anniversary,  1835. 

In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  building  which  was 
formerly  much  celebrated  as  ihe  Old  Bell  Tavern,  for  many  years 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Symonds,  who,  besides  being  the  lanalord, 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  poet  laureate  of  3ie  village.    A 
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wooden  representation  of  a  bell  hung  from  his  sign-^post,  on  which 
he  eaused  to  be  inscribed, 

"  Pll  toll  voa  in  if  you  have  need 
And  feed  you  well  and  bid  yoa  speed.'* 

To  the  business  of  publican  he  united  that  of  chocolate  dealer, 
and  on  a  sign  projecting  from  the  post  below  the  bell,  was  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

^  Francis  Symonds  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  Chocolate,  also  Shells.^' 

This  house  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort,  it  being  on  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  and  north  to  Boston.  It  was 
here  that  the  Salem  regiment,  under  the  late  Col  Timo.  Pickering, 
halted  for  refreshment  on  their  march  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1775. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  this  ancient  building 
was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  Elizabeth  Whitman^  whose 
singular  history  in  fictitious  narrative,  and  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Eliza  Wharton^  has  excited  so  much  interest  with  read- 
ers of  romance.  It  was  here  she  lived  a  transient  visiter,  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  and  here,  among  strangers,  she  died.  She  is  described 
by  those  who  saw  her  as  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and  con- 
versation, of  strong  mind,  intelligent  and  accomplished.  In  form 
she  was  above  the  common  height,  and  had  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Her  fate  appears  to  have  excited  much  sympathy  in  the 
village,  and  her  remains  were  followed  by  a  laige  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  village  burial-ground,  where  the  mutilated  head- 
stone of  her  erave  still  remains.  The  foot-stone  has  long  since 
been  entirely  demolished  by  the  depredations  of  visiters,  who  make 
their  pilgrimages  to  the  spot  and  carry  away  some  portion  as  a 
relic,  and,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  re- 
maining stone  will  also  soon  disappear.  These  monuments  to  her 
memory  are  made  from  a  reddish  freestone,  and  were  placed  at  her 
srave  by  some  unknown  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  head-stone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  differs  from  that  recorded 
in  the  book  purporting  to  be  her  history,  only  in  the  name^ 

(( This  humble  stone  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Whitman,  is  inscribed  by  her  weep> 
\Btg  friends  to  whom  she  endetufed  herself  by  imcommon  tenderness  and  affection. 
Endowed  with  saperior  genius  and  acquirements,  she  was  still  more  endeared  by 
humility  and  benevolence.  Let  candor  throw  a  veil  over  her  frailties,  for  great  was 
her  charity  to  others.  She  sustained  the  la.st  painful  scene  far  from  every  friend,  and 
exhibited  an  ezamj^e  of  calm  resignation.  Her  departure  was  on  the  26ih  of  July. 
A.  J>.  1788,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  and  the  tears  of  strangers  watered  her  graye.** 


ESSEX. 


Essex  w^a  for  121  years  a  parish  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich^ 
and  was  called  Chebacco.  It  bex^ame  a  separate  town  in  1819. 
The  fishing  business  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
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town.  It  is  wdi  situated  for  ship-building.  During  fire  yean 
preceding  1837,  there  were  220  vessels  built,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  12,500  tons ;  valued  at  $337,500 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 120.  There  were  14  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery.  The  timber  for  ship-building  is  rafted  from  the 
Merrimac  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  and  thence  through  a  canal 
which  has  been  cut  across  the  marshes  from  Ipswich  bay.  The 
farms  in  Essex  are  good.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  and  many  tons  of 
hay  annually  sold  in  the  Boston  and  Salem  markets.  Another 
source  of  profit,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  clam-banks  of 
Essex.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  dug  here 
annually,  and  sold  (exclusive  of  barrels  and  salt)  for  $2,50  to  $3 
per  barrel.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  place :  that  of  196  families,  of  which  the 
town  consisted  in  1820,  nfty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Bumham, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue  were  of  the  names  of  Cogs- 
well and  Choate.  The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses  and  two  churches,  about  6 
miles  from  Ipswich,  and  25  from  Boston.  Population  of  the  town, 
1,402. 

A  Congregational  church  was  formed  here  in  1681.  The  next 
year  the  Rev.  John  Wise  was  ordained  pastor.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  who  was  settled  in  1725.  In  1746, 
the  second  society  was  formed,  and  in  1747  the  Rev.  John  Cleave- 
land  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1774,  the  two  churches  united  under 
Mr.  Cleaveland.  Rev.  Josiah  Webster  succeeded  Mr.  Cleaveland 
in  1799.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  who  was  installed 
1809.    The  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  was  settled  1814. 

The  Christian  society  was  organized  in  1808,  and  their  house 
erected  1809. 

A  Vnwersalist  society  was  formed  1829. 


GEORGETOWN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1838,  previous  to  which  it  was 
the  western  part  of  Rowley,  and  called  New  Rowley.  It  appears 
that  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
1731,  and  the  first  pastor  was  James  Chandler,  a  native  of  Ando- 
ver,  who  settled  here  in  1732,  and  died  in  1788c  The  highest  land 
in  the  county  is  "  BM  Pate,'^  Prom  this  elevation  an  extensive 
and  delightful  view  may  be  obtained,  comprehending  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  toge- 
ther with  the  beautiful  town  of  Haverhill. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucester  is  a  maritime  town,  comprising  Cape  Ann,  and 
an  inland  parish.  This  promontory  was  named  Cape  Ami,  by 
Ptinoe  Charles,  out  of  respect  to  his  mother.    It  is  joined  to  the 
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mtiii  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  about  fifty  yoods  wide,  called  the 
Cat,  07er  which  tl)e  road  passes  into  the  harbor.  The  name  Out 
was  derived  firom  an  early  grant,  in  these  words :  '^  Upon  the  26th 
of  the  Sth  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  BIynman, 
Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through  and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath 
given  him  three  ackers  of  upland,  and  bee  is  to  have  the  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  forever,  giveing  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  town  free 
passaga"  This  afforded  an  easier  and  shorter  passage  to  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  the  eastward. 

In  1624,  the  Dorchester  (Eng.)  company  commenced  a  fishing 
and  planting  station  here.  Thomas  Gardner  was  appointed  over« 
seer  of  the  planting,  and  John  Tilley  of  the  fishing,  that  year.  Ro- 
ger Conant,  who  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  both  departments, 
removed  here  the  year  after,  bringing  Lyford  as  minister,  with 
others.  But  this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1626,  and  Conanty 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to  Salem.  A  few  years  after, 
a  permanent  settlement  was  formed  here  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman, 
an  ejected  minister  of  Wales,  with  about  fifty  others.  In  1639,  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  fishing  plantation.  In  1642,  Glouces- 
ter was  created  a  town  by  the  general  court  It  was  named  after 
Gloucester,  England,  the  native  place  of  some  of  the  first  settlers. 

Firwt  Pariik,  or  ffarbor.-^Th^  fint  ebarch  wm  formed  ia  1643,  and  for  inanj  jmti^  lu  location  wm 
Id  Um  Town  pariah.    Ii  waa  tlw  19th  church  gathered  In  Maasachoaetu  Baj. 

Id  178S,  a  new  neettnrlKNiM  waa  areeted  by  the  aociety  at  the  Harbor,  ba  paatora  have  been,  Rar. 
JUchtid  Aynan,  aeitkd  io  1649;  Kot.  John  Bmarwn,  in  1666;  Ser.  John  White,  in  1703;  Rar.  Samaal 
CiMDdler,  in  1751 ;  Her.  Eli  Forbea,  in  1776 ;  Rer.  Perex  Lincoln,  in  1806 ;  Rer.  Lerl  Harubom,  in  1816 ; 
Rav.  Btmm  ffildmth,  la  1686;  Rar.  Lpthw  Hamilloa,  in  1834;  Rot.  Joaiah  K.  Walte,  in  1866.  Thif 
church  ia  now  Unitarian.  Tlie  Univaraaliat  Societj  waa  formed  in  1774,  mider  the  preaching  oC  Utif. 
John  If nrraj,  tike  firat  teaclter  of  that  denomination.  In  1798  It  waa  incorporated  aa  the  Independent 
ChriaUan  Society.  Rer.  Thomaa  Jonea,  first  paator,  was  aattled  1804 ;  Ret.  Daniel  D.  Shnith  aa  coUaagna 
paaUM-  In  1666.  ainca  diamlaaad.  The  Baptiai  Ohorch  waa  offanixed  in  IdSa  Rer.  Samoel  Adlam  aetlU 
In  1831:  R«ir.  William  Lamaon  in  1837;  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone  in  1830.  The  Methodlai  Society  waa  o^ 
ganiasd  in  1896;  church  built  in  1887.  The  Eranfelical  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1889. 
Bar.  Chariea  Porter  was  settled  In  1831 ;  Rer.  Christopher  M.  Niclcels  In  1836. 

SleeoiMr,  or  Weti  PansA.— The  Congregational  Society  was  organised  in  1716.  Futon :  Rer.  SvdimI 
llioi&paeii  waa  aatUed  In  1716;  Rer.  Richard  Jacquea  in  1785;  Rar.  Daniel  FuUer  in  1770.  A  laiga 
majoriiy  of  the  society  baring  become  Unirenalists,  the  meeting-house  and  other  property  of  the  aociatj 
hare  since  belonged  to  that  denomination. 

Tbe  church  has  been  rer  I  red  by  the  addition  of  members  to  tiM  few  peraons  that  remained  of  the  oU 
ebuich,  aad  a  new  meeting-honae  waa  bailt  In  1834,  and  Rer.  Isaac  Birown  waa  ordained  in  1610.  Thia 
la  called  the  lUnitarlan  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 

nUrd,  or  8quam  Paruh.-At  was  iocorporeted  In  1788.  Paston :  Rer.  Benjamin  Bradstrset  was  aal- 
tled  in  1796;  Ror.  John  Wyeih  in  1766;  Rer.  Obadiah  Parsons  io  1778;  Rer.  Eara  Leonard  In  1604. 
Mr.  Leonard  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister,  but  in  1815  he  embraced  the  Unirersaliai  doe> 
trine,  and  the  aociety  Is  now  of  that  order.  The  Christian  Society  was  organised  in  1610.  It  baa  ainca 
teeoma  a  Baptist  Society.  Rer.  Epes  Daris  waa  settled  in  1813.  This  society  is  now  almost  extinct. 
The  Ooogregatiooal  Society  at  Lane's  Core,  Sixuam  Parish,  was  formed  in  1698.  Church  organised  ia 
1830.    Piston :  Rer.  Moaes  Sawyer  was  settled  In  1831 ;  Rer.  Darid,Ti]ton  in  1640. 

F^ourth,  or  Town  Parioh.—T\m  oideat  in  the  town,'  being  the  location  of  the  first  aaUlen,  and  tha 
flMO  of  worahip  and  aeat  of  busineaa  for  about  a  centiny.  In  1748  the  pariah  waa  dirided,  and  tba 
aortham  part  waa  Incorpontad  and  aat  oflf  aa  a  mparate  parish,  (the  fourth.)  Rar.  John  Rogaia  waa 
onUnad  in  1744,  died  in  1788.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no  regular  ordained  minister,  and  the 
aociety  la  now  extinct.  A  Methodist  church  was  aet  off  ftom  the  Harbor  church  in  1636,  and  a  meetln|^ 
Iwgaa  waa  ancted  tba  aama  year. 

The  town  of  Gloucester  comprises  two  villager.    The  Harb^t 
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80  called,  is  the  principed  rilla^,  and  is  finely  located  im  the  south 
side  of  the  cape.    The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  tiI- 
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lage  as  it  is  approached  from  the  south-west  The  settlement  is 
compact ;  ftiany  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  sea  viewv 
from  this  place  are  very  extensile,  and  rarely  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity  by  any  on  the  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  truly  dwell  at 

**  the  noise  of  the  soanding  surge !  whem  the  dark  rsHing  wave  is  near,  with  its  back 
of  loam!" 

The  village  of  Sandy  Bay  is  on  the  «astem  side  of  the  cape, 
about  five  miles  firom  the  Harbor.  A  pier  and  breakwater  have  heen 
constructed  here  for  the  security  of  shipping.  The  village  of  Sqtiom 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor. 
Opposite  this  place  is  the  sand  beach,  which  once  supplied  with 
sand  all  the  towns  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  used  on  fioors  instead  of  paint  or  carpets. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  in 
this  branch  in  the  years  1832,  '33  and  '34.  The  year  1835  was  an 
unfortunate  year  to  the  mackerel  catchers.  There  were  inspected 
in  1832,  8,138  barrels  of  No.  1,  and  6,202  half  barrels;  of  No.  2, 
15,421  barrolsand  7,163  half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  15,010  barrels  and 
647  half  barrels.  In  1834,  there  were  inspected  of  No.  1,  18,835 
barrels,  and  9,432  half  barrels ;  of  No.  2,  20,638  barrels,  and  6,591 
half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  13,763  barrels,  and  143  half  barrels. 

The  following  is  from  the  state  Statistical  Tables  in  1837.  Ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  221 ;  tonnage  of  the 
same,  9,824;  cod-fish  caught,  55,181  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$186,516;  mackerel  caught,  43,934  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$335,566;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  113,760 
bushels ;  hands  employed,  1,580 ;  capital  invested,  $349,000. 
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Immen^  quarries  of  light  and  gray  sranite  are  found  in  this 
town;  this  is  split  into  regularly  formea  blocks.  It  is  of  a  fine 
miB,  easily  dressed,  and  can  be  loaded  into  vessels  at  little  expense. 
Tbere  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it  The  quarries  employ  about 
three  hundred  men,  who  get  out  about  100,000  tons  yearlv,  and 
this  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  ton.  Glaucesler  Bank 
commenced  operation  in  1796,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  it 
was  incorporated  Jan.  27,  1800.  Subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture increased  the  capital  to  $200,000,  its  present  amount.  Here  is 
an  faisarance  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  savings.  There  is  a  newspaper,  printed  in  this  place, 
called  the  Gloucester  Telegraph.  There  are  14  churches  in  this 
town,  of  which  5  are  Universalist,  4  Orthodox,  3  Baptist,  1  Unita^ 
rian,  and  1  Methodist  Five  are  located  in  the  Harbor  parish,  2 
in  the  West  parish,  3  in  Squam,  1  in  Town  parish,  and  3  m  Sandy 
Bay. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  ancient  publications  that  lions  have 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  country.  William  Wood,  the  author 
of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  says,  concerning  lions,  "  I  will  not 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  myself,  but  some  afEirm  that  they  have 
seen  a  lion  at  Cape  Aim,  which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  from  Bos- 
ton. Some  likewise  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard  such  ter- 
rible roarings,  as  have  made  them  much  aghast;  which  must  be 
either  devils  or  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to 
roar,  saving  bears,  which  haye  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring." 

This  place  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  August,  1635,  in 
which  a  melancholy  shipwreck  took  place.  There  had  been  a 
strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-east  for  a  week;  at 
midnight  it  changed  to  the  north-east,  when  a  tremendous  storm 
set  in.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots,  vessels  were  driven  from 
tfieir  anchorage,  and  houses  were  blown  down.  The  tide  rose 
twenty  feet  in  height  During  the  storm,  Mr.  AUerton's  bark  was 
cast  away  upon  the  cape,  twenty-one  persons  were  drowned,  of 
which  number  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Wiltshire,  (Eng.)  with 
his  wife  and  six  small  children.  All  were  lost  except  Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of  an  island  and  saved. 
The  island  where  the  two  were  saved  was  afterward  called  Thach- 
er's  Island.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel  struck  is  still  called 
Avery's  rock.  In  1671,  a  whirlwind  of  about  forty  feet  in  breadth 
passed  through  the  neck  that  makes  one  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing 
all  before  it  with  such  power  that  a  large  rock  in  the  harbor  came 
near  being  overturned. 

In  1692,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mystery,  many  strange  oc- 
currences took  place  at  Gloucester. 

The  jmmle  thoDght  thbjr  saw  armed  Frenchmen  and  Indians  running  about  their 
houses  ana  fields ;  these  they  often  shot  at  when  within  a  short  distance ;  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  take  effect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  but  on  coming  up  they  rose 
and  ran  away.  The  "unaccountable  troublers''  in  return  shot  at  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  town,  who  said  that  ther  heard  &e  shot  whiz  by  their  ears.  One  man  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  the  b«llet  of  which  whizaed  by  ham  and  cat  off  a  pine  bosh  near  at 
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hind,  and  lodged  in  a  heailook  tree.    Tanking  roand,  he  saw  four  mm  advaBciaf  to- 

vraird  him  with  guns  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  others  who  saw  where  the  boUei 
had  lo<^ed  and  cat  off  the  pine  bash.  For  three  weeks  the  alarm  was  so  great  that 
two  regiments  were  raised,  Bod  a  company  of  sixty  men  from  Iptwich,  ondsr  the  con^ 
mand  of  Major  Api^too,  was  sent  to  their  saocor.  The  Bey.  John  Emersoi^  tfaeder- 
grman  of  the  town,  says  "  all  rational  persons  will  be  sadsfted  that  Oloacester  was  noC 
akrmed  for  a  fortnight  together  by  real  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  bot  that  the  deyil  and 
his  agents  were  the  cause  of  all  that  befel  the  town."  Another  writer  asks  <*  whether 
Satan  did  not  set  amboshments  against  the  good  people  of  Oloacester,  with  demons,  ia 
the  shape  of  armed  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  appearing  to  a  considerable  number  of  thm 
inhabitants,  and  mutually  firing  upon  them  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  together." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Linnssan  Society  of  New  England,  relative  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  seen  near  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  August,  1817."  The  letter  is  from  the  Hon« 
Lonson  Nash,  of  Gloucester. 

GhueuUr,  Sept.  9, 1817. 

Sn :  Yoar  &Tor  of  the  second  inst.  has  been  received.  The  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
Linniwin  Society  for  my  services  was  hi|^y  gratiQringto  me,  not  stmnly  on  acooant 
of  the  hi^h  consideration  I  entertain  for  the  membm  of  that  laadabfe  institalkiii, 
but  likewise  for  the  agreeable  manner  and  respectable  channel  through  which  their  vote 
of  thanks  was  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  woman  who  was  said  to  have  seen  the  aerpnt 
dormant  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water,  to  whom  you  refer  in  yoors ;  bat  she  can  give 
no  material  evidence.  She  says  that  she  saw  something  resembling  a  hirge  log  of  wood 
on  the  rocks,  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ten  Pound  Island,  (a  small  island  in  oar 
harbor,)  resting  partly  on  the  rocks  and  partly  in  the  water.  The  distance  was  about 
half  a  mile.  She  took  a  glass,  looked  at  the  object,  and  saw  it  move.  Her  attmtioii 
was  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  some  domestic  avocation,  and  when  she  looked  for  the 
object  again  it  had  disappeared. 

You  request  a  detailed  account  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  serpent.  I  saw 
him  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  and  when  nearest  I  judged  him  to  be  about  two  handled 
and  fifty  yards  ih>m  me.  At  that  distance  I  judged  faim  in  the.hurger  part  about  the 
size  of  a  half  barrel,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  two  extremes.  Twice  I  saw  him 
with  a  glass,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  neariy 
half  an  hour.  His  color  appeared  nearly  black — ^his  motion  nearly  vertical.  When 
he  moved  on  the  surface  or  the  water,  the  track  in  his  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  half 
a  mile. 

His  velocity,  when  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  judged  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  about  four  minuter.  When  immersed  in  the  water,  his  speed  was  greater, 
moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  minutes.  When 
movix^g  under  water,  you  could  often  trace  him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face, and  from  this  circumstance  I  conclude  he  did  not  swim  deep.  He  apparenUr 
went  as  straight  through  the  water  as  you  could  draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  his 
course,  it  diminished  his  velocity  but  little— the  two  extremes  that  were  visible  appeaiv 
ed  rapidly  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  they  came  parallel  they  appeared  not 
more  than  a  yard  apart.  With  a  glass  I  could  not  take  in  at  one  view  the  two  extremes 
of  the  animal  that  were  visible.  I  have  looked  at  a  vessel  at  about  the  same  di.stanoe^ 
and  could  distinctly  see  forty-five  feet.  If  he  should  be  taken,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  length  would  be  found  seventy  feet,  at  least,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
should  be  found  one  hundred  feet  long.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  sea-shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
sea  was  smooth.  If  I  saw  his  head  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  his  body,  though 
there  were  sea-faring  men  near  me  who  said  they  could  distinctly  see  his  head.  I 
believe  they  spoke  truth,  but,  not  having  been  much  aecustomed  to  look  throngh  a 
glass,  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  eight  distinct  portions  of  him  above  the  water 
at  any  one  time,  and  he  appeared  rough,  though  I  suppose  this  appearance  was  pro* 
duced  by  his  motion.  When  he  disappeared  he  apparently  sunk  oirectly  down  like  a 
rock.    Capt.  Beach  has  been  in  Boston  for  a  week  past,  and  I  am  iofainied  that  he  is 
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fltill  there.  An  engraving  from  his  drawing  of  the  serpent  has  been  or  is  now  making 
in  Boston,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  his  drawing  is  thonght  a 
correct  representation. 

Respectfully,  Sir,  your  most  ob't. 
Hon.  Jomr  Davis.  Loirsoir  Nash. 


HAMILTON. 


Hamilton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Ipswich,  and  was  called  Ips^ 
wich  Hamlet  until  1793,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  shoes  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent  annually.  Li 
1837,  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $14,702. 
Population,  827.    Distance  from  Boston,  26  miles. 

"The  town  is  pleasantly  located,  and  tlie  soil  good  ;  but  the  in*> 
habitants  are  so  much  scattered  that  there  is  no  compact  village. 
Chebacco  river  takes  its  rise  here,  from  Chebacco  pond,  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  ponds  near  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  town. 
WenhaiA  swamp  extends  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  town.  Ips* 
wich  river  runs  along  the  western  border. 

Hamilton  has  only  one  religious  society ;  this  is  Congregational, 
and  was  organized  in  1714,  as  the  third  of  Ipswich.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Wigglesworth,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1714,  died  in 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  1771, 
who  died  in  1823.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt, 
who  was  installed  in  1824,  resigned  in  1833. 

Mr.  Felt  is  author  of  Annals  of  Salem,  History  of  Ipswich,  Ham- 
ilton and  Essex.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  history  of 
this  place.  "  There  are  four  families  in  this  town  called  bleeders; 
three  of  them  are  immediately  and  the  other  mediately  related. 
The  number  of  individuals  so  denominated  are  five.  They  are 
thus  named  from  an  unusual  propensity  in  their  arteries  and  veins 
to  bleed  profusely,  even  from  slight  wounds.  A  cut  or  other  hurt 
Upon  them  assumes  at  first  the  common  appearance ;  but  after 
a  week  or  fortnight  the  injured  part  begins  and  continues,  for  seve- 
ral days,  to  send  forth  almost  a  steady  stream  of  blood,  until  this 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  nearly  as  colorless  as  water.  A  por^ 
tton  of  the  coagulated  blood  forms  a  cone,  large  or  small  according 
to  the  wound.  The  bleeding  ceases  when  the  cone,  which  has  a 
minute  apertnrd  and  is  very  fostid,  falls  off.  The  persons  thus 
constituted  date  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  lancet. 
They  oftem  bleed  abundantly  at  the  nose,  and  are  subject  to  se- 
vere and  premature  rheumatism.  Some  of  their  predecessors  have 
come  to  their  €$nd  by  wounds  which  are  not  considered  by  any 
«iteans  dangerous  for  people  in  general.  This  hemorriiage  first 
appeared  in  the  Appleton  family,  who  brought  it  with  them  firom 
&igland.  None  but  males  are  bleeders,  whose  inunediate  children 
lire  bet  90,  and  ^^hose  daughters  only  have  sons  thus  disposed. 
As  to  the  precise  proportion  of  these  who  may  resemble  their  grand*- 
firlli^rs  in  bleeding  of  this  kind,  past  observation  furnishes  no  data; 
it  has  been  found  altogether  uncertain." 
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HAVERHILL. 

The  precise  time  of  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  is  not  known* 
Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  says,  "  Mo.  3,  1643.  About  this 
time  two  plantations  began  to  be  settled  upon  Merrimack  river : 
Peniucketiy  called  Havertiill,  and  Cockiehewicky  called  Andover." 
The  settlement,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  in  1640  or  41.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Haverhill  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first  minister,  who  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  in  Elssex  county,  in 
England.  ^^  The  town  at  first  extended  six  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  was  fourteen  miles  upon  the  river.  .It  was  inte- 
rested in  the  long  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  was  at  length 
settled  by  commissioners  in  1737.  CoL  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rich- 
ard Hazzen,  and  Dea.  James  Ayer,  represented  the  town  before 
these  commissioners."  The  township  formerlv  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Methuen,  Salem,  Atkinson,  and 
the  town  of  Plaistow,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  town. 

<<  Know  all  Men  br  these  Presents,  that  wee  Passaqno  and  Saggahew,  with  the  oonoenft 
of  Fossaconnawayi  have  sold  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Pentuckett  all  the  land  wee  have 
in  Pentuckett;  that  is,  eight  miles  in  length  from  the  little  river  in  Pentuckett  west- 
ward) six  miles  in  length  from  the  aforesud  river  northward,  and  sii  miles  in  length 
firom  the  aforesaid  river  eastward,  with  the  islands  and  the  river  that  the  islands  stuid 
in,  as  far  in  length  as  the  land  lyes,  as  formeriy  expressed,  that  is,  fourteene  myles  in 
length}  and  wee  the  said  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  consent  of  P^issaconnaway, 
hAve  sold  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  all  the  right  that  wee  or  any  of  us  have  in  the 
said  ground,  and  islands  and  river;  and  do  warrant  it  against  all  oit  unj  other  Indians 
whatsoever,  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  of  Pentuckett,  and  to  their  hens  and  assigna 
forever.  Dated  fifteenth  dav  of  November:  Anno  Dom:  1642.  Witness  our  hands 
and  seals  to  this  bargayne  of  sale,  the  dav  and  yeare  above  written,  (in  the  presents  of 
us.)  Wee  the  said  Passaquo  and  Sagganew  have  received  in  hand,  for  and  in  ooosi- 
deration  of  the  same,  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings." 

The  two  Indians  above  named  signed  the  above  by  makingtheir 
marks,  each  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Ward, 
Robert  Clements,  Tristam  Co£Sii,  Hugh  Sherrit,  William  White, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  persons  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  began  the  first  settlement  of  HaverhilL 
Those  in  italics  were  lErom  Newbury.  William  WkUs^  Samuel 
Gile,  James  DaviSj  Henry  Palmer ^  John  Robinson,  Abraham  Tyler, 
Daniel  Ladd,  Joseph  JUCerrie,  Christopher  Hursejf,  Job  Clement| 
John  Williams,  Richard  Littiehale.  Before  the  town  was  settled, 
it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  except  the  lowlands  or  meadows. 
These  were  cleared  by  the  Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  settlers,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass,  so  thick  and  hig^,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  discover  man  or  beast  at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  Oa  account 
of  the  grass,  these  lands  were  prized  above  all  others  by  the  settlers, 
on  account  of  procuring  hay  for  their  cattle.    The  first  house  wbm 
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greeted  near  the  old  burying-ground,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mite 
r^st  of  the  Haverhill  bri(]^. 


Eastern  viao  tf  KaverMU. 

The  aboTe  ishows  the  appearance  of  Haverhill  from  the  road  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
the  eastward.  Haverhill  bridge,  the  one  seen  in  the  view,  is  hardly 
excelled  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England  for  stnengtn 
and  durability.  The  location  of  the  village  is  uncommonly  beaar 
tiful.  It  i«  built  00  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  which  winds  before  it  in  the  form  of  4 
crescent  Water  and  Main  streets,  the  principal  streets  in  the 
Tillage,  are  somewhat  irregular.  Water  street  is  a  mile  or  mor^ 
in  length;  it  run^  parallel  with  the  river,  jeind  is  thickly  built  oH 
both  sides  with  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Main  street  intersects 
witfi  Water  street  opposite  tfie  bridge,  and  runs  north.  On  it  are 
a  number  of  elegant  buildings.  Summer  street,  which  was  opened 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intersecting  Main  street, 
18  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  and  is  adorned  with  elegant 
dwelling'houses.  The  "Merrimac  Bank,"  in  this  place,  was 
faicorporated  in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $270,000.  There  is  an 
institution  for  savings,  an  academy,  and  two  printing-ofiices,  £ach 
of  which  issues  a  weekly  paper.  Thero  are  8  houses  of  worship 
m  the  town,  viz.  4  Congriegational,  2  Baptist,  1  Universaiist,  and 
1  Christian.  Population,  4,726.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Newr 
buryport,  16  from  Ipswich,  30  from  Portsmouth,  and  29  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837.  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  12,003  pairs 
of  boots;  1,3S7,118  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,005,424  56;  males  employed,  1,715;  females,  1,170.  There 
were  4  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  8.060;  Value  of  leather  tanned 
and  odrriedf  $116,630^  Cpah  of  the  leath^  tamiM  in  other  tbwns) ; 
hands  employed,  47.  iSs  bai  itianiU&ctp^ee;  hats  manufactured, 
186,693;  ^lue  of  hata,  $7i^,366;  males  ^empkyed,  83;  females, 
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39.    One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  $78,000's  worth  ol 
woollen  goods. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  often  suffered  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  The  following 
accounts  are  taken  from  Mirick^s  History  of  Haverhill^  pubhshed 
in  Haverhill,  in  1832.  The  accounts  are  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. 

On  the  15lh  of  March,  lf»97,  a  bcxiy  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town,  and  approached  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dustin.  They  came,  as  they 
were  wont,  arrayed  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war  dress,  with  their  muskets 
charged  for  the  contest,  their  tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter,  and  their  scalping 
knives  unsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams.  Mr.  Dustin  at  this  time  was 
engaged  abroad  in  his  daily  labor.  When  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  blood-hounds  first 
fell  on  his  ear,  he  seized  his  gun,  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  his  house,  with 
the  hope  of  escorting  to  a  place  of  safety  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  and  passionately  loved,  and  who  had  been  confined  only  seven  days  in 
childbed,  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  NefT,  and  eight  young  chiWren.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  rushed  into  his  house,  and  found  it  a  scene  of  confusion — 
the  women  trembling  for  their  safety,  and  the  children  weejping  and  calling  on  their 
mother  for  protection.  He  instantly  ordered  seven  of  his  children  to  fly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  the  danger  was  approaching,  and  went  himself  to 
assist  his  wife.  But  he  was  too  late — before  she  could  arise  from  her  bed,  the  enemy 
were  upon  thetti. 

Mr.  Dustin,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of  the 
foe,  flew  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  full  speed  after  his  flying  chil- 
dren. The  agonized  father  supposed  it  impossible  to  save  them  all,  and  he  determined 
to  snatch  from  death  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  affections.  He  .<;oon  came 
np  with  the  infant  brood ;  he  heard  their  glad  voices  and  saw  the  cheerful  looks  that 
overspread  their  countenances,  for  they  felt  themselves  safe  while  under  his  protection. 
He  looked  for  the  child  of  his  love — where  was  it  ?  He  scanned  the  little  group  from 
the  oldest  to  the  yoiingest,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  They  all  fondly  loved  him-^ey 
called  him  by  the  endearing  title  of  father,  were  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  stretched  ocit 
their  little  arms  toward  him  for  protection.  He  gazed  upon  them,  and  faltered  in  his 
resolution,  for  there  was  none  whom  he  could  leave  behind ;  and,  indeed,  what  parent 
could,  in  such  a  situation,  select  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  affections  f 
He  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  defend  them  from  the  murderers,  or  die 
at  their  side. 

A  small  party  of  the  Indians  pursued  Mr.  Dustin  as  he  fled  from  the  house,  and 
soon  overtook  him  and  his  flying  children.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  very 
near,  ibr  they  saw  his  determination,  and  feared  theyengeanceof  a  father,  bat  skulked 
behind  the  trees  and  fences,  and  fired  upon  him  and  his  little  company.  Mr.  Dustin 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  children,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  often  and  with  good  success.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  for  more 
than  a  mile,  alternately  encouraging  his  terrified  charge,  and  loading  and  fimg  his 
gun,  until  he  lodged  them  safely  in  a  forsaken  house.  The  Indians,  finding  that  they 
conld  not  conquer  him,  returned  to  their  companions,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  they 
should  there  find  victims,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  savage  cruelty. 

The  party  which  entered  the  house  when  Mr.  Dustin  left  it,  found  Mrs.  Dustin  in 
bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  They  ordered  Mrs. 
Dustin  to  rise  instantly,  while  one  of  them  took  the  infrint  from  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
carried  it  out,  and  dashed  out  its  brains  against  an  apple-tree.  After  plundering  the 
house  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  thouyh  Mrs.  Dustin  had  but 
partly  dressed  herself,  and  was  without  a  shoe  on  one  of  her  Ket.    Mercy  was  a  straa- 

Sr  to  the  breasts  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  unhappy  women  expected  to  receive  no 
adnesses  from  their  hands.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  exceedingly  cold,  the 
March-wind  blew  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  earth  Was  alternately  covexea  with  snow 
and  deep  mud.  - 

They  travelled  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  oontmned  their  retreat,  day  by  dfty^ 
fbUowiag  a  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Indian  who  claimed 
them  as  his  property,  which  was  on  a  small  island,  now  called  Dustin's  Island,  at  the 
mohth  of  the  Contoocook  river,  about  six  miles  alxy^e  the  state^iouse  in  OooconL 
Nev  Hampshize.  Notwithstapding  their  intense  saffenng  for  the  de«t|i  of  the  difld 
—their  anxiety  for  those  whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  who  they  e^qpected  had  beat 
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cradljr  frntchenBd-^their  sufierings  fimn  cold  and  hanger,  and  from  sletping  on  the 
damp  earth,  with  nothing  bat  an  inclement  sky  for  a  covering — and  their  terror  for 
themselTes,  lest  the  arm  that,  as  they  supposed,  had  slaaghtered  those  whom  they 
dearly  loved,  woiUd  soon  be  made  red  w^th  their  blood, — notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
performed  the  journey  without  yielding,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  compaia 
live  health. 

The  fomily  of  their  Indian  master  consisted  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  seven 
children ;  besides  an  English  boy,  named  Samuel  Lennardson,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner about  a  year  previous,  at  Worcester.  Their  master,  some  years  before,  had 
lived  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bowlaadson,  of  Lancaster,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Dustin 
that  **  when  be  prayed  the  English  way  he  thought  it  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the 
French  way  better.*' 

The^  unfortunate  women  had  been  but  a  few  days  with  the  Indians,  when  they 
weie  informed  that  they  must  soon  start  for  a  distant  Indian  settlement,  and  that,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  would  be  obliged io  conform  to  the  regulations  always  tequir^Lof 
prisoners,  whenever  they  entered  the  village,  which  was,  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and 
ran  the  gauntlet  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  gauntlet  comiisted  of  two  files  of  Indians, 
iif  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  containing  all  that  could  be  mustered  in  the  village ; 
and  the  uniiappy  prisoners  were  obliged  to  run  between  them,  when  they  were 
scoffed  at  and  beaten  by  each  one  as  they  passed,  and  were  sometimes  marks  at 
which  the  younger  Indians  threw  their  hatchets.  This  cruel  custom  Was  often  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  not  unfrequently  the  poor  prisoner  sunk  beneath  it. 
Soon  as  the  two  women  were  informed  of  this,  they  determined  to  escape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  They  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  unrestrained  gaze 
of  their  savage  conquerors — death  would  be  preferable.  Mrs.  Dastin  soon  planned  a 
mode  of  escape,  appointed  the  31st  inst.  for  its  accomplishment,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  nurse  and  the  boy  to  jola  her.  The  Indians  kept  no  watch,  for  the  boy  had  lived 
with  them  so  long  they  considered  him  as  one  of  their  children,  and  they  did  not 
expect  that  the  women,  unadvised  and  unaided,  would  attempt  to  escape,  when  suc- 
cess, at  the  best,  appeared  so  desperate. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  3 1st,  Mrs.  Dustin  wished  to  learn  on  what  part  of  the 
body  the  Indians  struck  their  victims  when  they  would  despatch  them  suddenly,  and 
how  they  took  off  a  scalp.  With  this  view  she  instructed  the  boy  to  make  inquiries 
of  one  of  the  men.  Accordingly,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  asked  one  of  them 
where  he  would  strike  a  man  if  he  would  kill  him  mstantly,  and  how  to  take  off  a 
scalp.  The  man  laid  bis  finger  on  his  temple — <<  Strike  'em  there/'  said  he ;  and  then 
instructed  him  how  to  scalp.  The  boy  then  communicated  his  information  to  Mrs. 
Dustin. 

The  night  at  length  arpved,  and  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest,  little  suspecting 
that  the  most  of  them  would  never  behold  another  sun.  Long  befbre  the  break  of  day, 
Mrs.  Dustin  arose,  and,  having  ascertained  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  sleep,  awoke 
her  nurse  and  the  boy,  when  they  armed  themselves  with  tomahawks,  and  despatched 
ten  of  the  twelve.  A  favorite  boy  they  designedly  left  ;  and  one  of  the  squaws,  whom 
they  left  for  dead,  jumped  up,  and  ran  with  him  into  the  woods.  Mrs.  Dustin  killed 
her  master,  and  Samuel  Lennardson  despatched  the  very  Indian  who  told  him  where 
to  strike,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp.  The  deed  was  accomplished  before  the  day 
began  to  break,  and,  after  securing  what  little  provision  the  wigwam  of  their  dead 
master  afforded,  they  scuttled  all  the  boats  but  one,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  wiUi  that 
started  for  their  homes.  Mrs.  Dustin  took  with  her  a  gun  that  belonged  to  her  master, 
and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  committed  the  tragical  deed.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  when  Mrs.  Dustin  perceived  that  they  had  neg:lected  to 
take  their  scalps,  and  feared  that  her  neighbors,  if  they  ever  arrived  at  their  homa% 
would  not  credit  their  story,  and  would  ask  them  for  some  token  or  proof.  She  told 
her  fears  to  her  companions,  and  they  immediately  relumed  to  the  silent  wigwam,  took 
off  the  scalps  of  the  fallen,  and  put  them  into  a  bag.  They  then  started  on  their  jour 
ney  anew,  with  the  gun,  tomahawk,  and  the  bleeding  trophies, — palpable  witnesses 
of  their  heroic  and  unparalleled  deed. 

A  long  and  weary  journey  was  before  them,  but  they  commenced  it  with  cheerful 
hearts,  each  alternately  rowing  and  steering  their  little  bark.  Though  they  had 
eacaped  from  the  clutches  of  their  unfeeling  master,  still  they  were  surroimded  with 
dangers.  They  were  thinly  clad,  the  sky  was  still  inclement,  and  they  were  liable  to 
be  re-captured  by  strolling  bands  of  Indians,  or  by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  pur- 
wie  them  so  soon  as  the  squaw  and  the  boy  had  reported  their  departure,  and  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  they  had  taken ;  and  were  they  again  made  prisoners,  they  well  knew 
tet  a  sp<Mdy  death  w^uld  fbUow.    This  anay  of  danger,  however,  did  not  appall  them 
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ibf  haan  iNns  thetr  beaocm-liglit,  imd  the  ihoaghu  of  tlwir  finadn  iiirvsd  llwir  hMfttb 
They  continaed  to  drop  sitently  down  the  river,  keeping  a  goed  lookout  for  atR^ling 
Indians ;  and  in  the  night  two  of  them  only  slept,  while  the  third  mnnaged  the  bonti 
in  Ibis  manner  they  parsned  their  jonmey,  until  they  nrrived  safely,  with  their  trophies 
at  their  homes,  totally  nneipftctod  by  their  mourning  friends,  who  supposed  thai  thef 
had  been  butchered  by  their  ruthless  conquerors.  It  must  truly  hare  been  an  alleel^ 
an?  meeting  for  Mrs.  Dustin,  who  likewise  supposed  that  all  she  lovedp— all  she  held 
dear  on  earth— was  laid  in  the  silent  lomb. 

After  recovering  from  the  fatijrae  of  the  journey,  they  started  for  Boston,  whete  they 
arrived  «m  the  21st  of  ApriL  They  carried  with  them  the  gun  and  tomahawk,  and 
their  ten  scalps— those  witnesses  that  would  not  lie ;  and  while  there,  the  goieral 
court  gave  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  The  report  of  their 
daring  deed  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  the  country,  ud  when  Cokma  Nicholson, 
iroverdor  of  Maryland,  heard  of  it,  he  sent  them  a  v«ry  valuable  present,  and  many 
fmaentn  were  also  made  to  them  by  their  nelghbon. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  recently  imlK 
)ished  in  Boston.    They  contain  much  of  the  ''  sotil  of  poetry. ' 


tas  FATHER'S  CHOtCE. 


TlMlr  ftiitHt  warrior  bows  bntath 
1h«  fctl|M"t  daadly  aim. 

Vet  tba  vOd  criM,  that  nod  thiJkkib 
Hli  haain  of  parpoM  rnovn: 

Hs  «VM  lilt  chHdnii,  or  hi  aiM 
ThawcrtflMoflora. 

▲mMfon  Sowb  ihe  toaqatne  on, 
Halt  pMnti  Um  miudarar^  tan 

Bui  Iov«  and  duty,  Umm  akxM 
Out  Mnre  Um  fim)  ii»o*t  hand. 

TIm  haro  msj  nriign  Un  Said, 

TIm  eowmid  munl'Mr  tea; 
He  qumoi  feef,  b«  ▼Ht  iwi  Tlald, 

Thit  «ilQBt,  ■wMt  krf,  ht  thta 


j^iid  (horn  thoM  dear  ooea  make  thj  eholMi 
•     The  grnup  he  wUdljr  eyed. 
When  ''fiufier!"  bunt  from  every  votea, 
And  "  child !"  hie  heart  lapUML 

lliere'a  one  (hat  ncrW  dan  ahara  hie  toil, 

And  one  he  meant  for  fame. 
And  dtoe  that  weafi  her  mopier'a  ainll#, 

And  one  that  beaif  her  n|fiie ; 

4nd  ot\9  will  pcfUle  on  hie  lo»ee, 

Or  altfmber  on  MB  braaat ; 
And  one  irtioaa  Jaya  of  iatocy 

Are  atUl  by  amilea  expraiied. 


^titf  ibet  ho  lear  wltila  he  b  near ; 

_  He'ii'ehield  them  from  the  Ibe ; 
^ph !  hie  ear  muat  i^l  to  haar 
"^iair  ahriekinft,  ebouid  he  ga 


/n /Ain  hif  auiTariof  iipi  wooid  ., . 

No  yrgrde  Oia  ihoufhie  allow  ,- 
There's  burning  ^ean  upnii  hisj^beek- 

i)eath'a  marble  on  bii  brow. 


And  twice  he  emote  ble  clenched  1 

llien  ^wde  his  «hi(drm  Ay  f 
A»d  turned*  and  e'en  that  aamga  band 

XSpwarad^t  hli  wratliAil  eya. 

Swift  aa  the  li«htninf;  win^  wHh  deiilb, 
^Miad  Ibrth  ih«  qidvecihf  flame! 


TCW  «w.i5!»y  «??*-*»•  b!»^ »»  «7. 

Sbva  the  aoA  chlSd'J-.  ^wait 
VO,  «illMr,  aave  I"  **  My .    *ldreB.  flyr 

Wan  BDiogtad  oa  Iba  fila. 

And  llrmar  efiU  he  drew  hie  bijat^ 

And  atamar  flaeh'd  hie  eye, 
Aa  fret  he  hnrie  the  leaden  death, 

StiU  ahoQtbic,  "  Cbildian,  fly  I" 

Wo  ehadow  oa  hie  brow  appeavMl, 

Nor  tremctr  alujok  hie  vama, 
S|Ta  when  at  interymla  he  heard 

Some  tremUer  liap  hli  name. 

lo  vain  the  Ibe,  those  fiande  nnchatead, 
'  -  I  Amiehed  tkaie  Chalb, 
lellarinf  foof  ie  naar*d.  I 
aHthadaarooaaaalel 


like  AmtaAlad  tkaie 
The  ohellarinf  loof  to  naar*d.  Is  faJs^d, 


The  !^9th  of  August^  170S,  a  party  of  French  ai^d  Indians,  fima 
Canada,  feil  noon  Harerhill,  and  killed  and  captnred  about  forty 
{nhafaitants.    The  following  is  from  Mirick's  History  of  HaverhiiL 

It  is  said  that  their  fifst  desiKn  was  lo  attack  Portsmond^  and  then,  marching  mpAij 
(Aiward  40  other  yettkme^tSi  »prdad  terror  and  desolation  along  the  whole  frontier. 
But  being  unable  to  accomplish  this  on  account  of  the  unexpected  desertions,  thaf 
were  dhliged  to  compress  their  news.  Their  whole  force  was  now  about  250,  a  smaU 
number  when  compared  with  that  wihich  started  ijrom  Canada.  Probably  the  Frendl 
iifficers  felt  ashamed  to  return  without  effecting  somethidg,  after  they  had  been  at  so 
nmch  tfouhie  «nd  expense ;  accordingly,  Haverhill,  a  <M>mpact  village,  consistiiig  of 
about  thirty  houses,  was  selected  for  the  slaughter. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  August,  they  passed  thefinontier  garrisons  nndlav 
/vnrered,  and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound,  marchmg  two  and  two>  by  John  Ktans 
0pa  Was  /etuming  from  AmMbmy .    He  immediafdy  nn  into  tke  T)))niB  aad  ilnnnwi 
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the  ifihaMtants,  who  seem  to  have  slept  totally  ungaarded,  by  ftring  his  gun  near  the 
meetiag-hoase.  The  enemy  soon  appeared,  making  the  air  ring  with  terrific  yells, 
trith  a  sort  of  whistle  which,  says  tradition,  coold  be  heard  as  far  as  a  horn,  and 
clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war-dress.  They  scattered  in  every  direction 
over  the  village,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  their  bloodv  work  with  more  despatch* 
The  first  person  they  saw  was  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  they  shot  as  she  was  flying  finom 
her  hoose  to  a  garrison.  The  foremost  party  attacked  die  house  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Rolfis,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  three  soldiers,  and  he,  and  a  part  of  his 
beloved  and  accomplished  family,  were  suddenly  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  onlv 
to  hear  the  horrid  knell  for  their  departure.  Mr.  Rolfe  instantly  leaped  from  his  bed. 
placed  himself  against  the  door,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  beat  in,  and  called 
on  the  soldiers  for  assistance  -,  bnt  these  craven-hearted  men  refused  to  give  it,  for 
they  were  palsied  with  fear,  and  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  chambers,  crying  and 
swmging  tneir  arms.  Had  they  displayed  bnt  half  the  ordinary  courage  of  men,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  successfully  defended  the  house.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  did 
not  fire  a  gun^  or  even  lift  a  finger  towards  its  defence.  The  enemy,  finding  thdr 
entrance  strenuonsly  opposed,  fiied  two  balls  through  the  door,  one  of  which  took 
effeet,  and  wounded  Mr<  Rolfie  in  the  elbow.  Th^  then  pressed  against  it  with  their 
united  strength,  and  Mr.  Rolfe,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  them  any  longer,  fled 
precipitately  through  the  house,  and  out  at  me  back  door.  The  Indians  followed, 
overtook  him  at  the  well,  and  despatched  him  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
aearched  every  jnrt  of  the  house  for  plunder,  and  also  for  other  victims,  on  whom  they 
might  inflict  their  savage  cruelties.  They  soon  found  Mrs.  Rolfe  and  her  youngest 
chad,  Mehitable,  and  vmile  one  of  them  sunk,  his  hatchet  deep  in  her  head,  anoSier 
look  the  infant  firom  her  dying  grasp,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  near  the 


Two  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  children,  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  were  providentially 
saved  by  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  Hagar,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  an  mmate  of  the 
fiunily.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  carried  them  into  the  cellari 
covered  them  with  two  tubs,  and  then  concealed  herself.  The  enemv  entered  the 
cellar  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  They  repeatedly  paMea  the  tubs  that 
covered  the  two  children,  and  even  trod  on  the  foot  of  one,  without  discovering  them. 
They  drank  milk  fh>ni  the  pans,  then  dashed  them  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  took  meat 
from  the  barrel,  behind  which  Hagar  was  concealed. 

Anna  Whittaker,  who  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  concealed  herself 
fin  an  apple^hest  under  the  stairs,  and  escaped  unliarmed.  But  it  fared  difierently 
with  the  cowardly  soldiers.  They  earnestly  be^ed  for  mercy  of  their  inhuman  con- 
querors, but  their  cries  were  unheeded,  and,  when  the  massacre  was  over,  their  bodies 
were  numbered  with  the  slain. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Hartshorns  suffered  as  severely  as  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe.  He 
saw  a  party  approaching  to  assault  his  house,  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
flieeting-hoase,  and  escaped  out  of  it,  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  to  call  assistance  j 
but  all  three  were  shot  dead  immediately  after  leaving  it.  A  third  son  was  tomip 
liawked  «i  he  was  coming  out  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshome,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her  sex  when  surrounded  with  danger,  instantly  took 
the  rest  of  her  children— except  an  infant  which  she  left  on  a  bed  in  the  garret,  and 
which  she  was  afraid  would,  by  its  cries,  betray  their  place  of  concealment,  if  she  took 
it  with  her-^through  a  trapdoor  into  the  cellar.  The  enemy  entered  the  house,  and 
began  to  phmder  it,  but  happily  did  not  discover  them.  They  went  into  the  garret, 
to3^  the  infant  from  its  bed,  and  Ihrew  it  out  at  the  window.  It  fell  on  a  pile  en  clap* 
boards,  and  when  the  action  was  over  it  was  found  completely  stunned.  It  livedi 
however,  and  became  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  and  of  remarkable  strength.  His 
neighbors  would  frequently  joke  hiffl,  and  say  that  the  Indians  siimUd  him  when  they 
threw  him  firom  the  garret-window. 

One  of  the  parties  proceeded  towards  the  river,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Lieut. 
John  Johnson.  Mr.  John.son  and  his  wife,  with  an  infant  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
were  siandine  at  the  door  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  shot,  and  his  wife  fled  through  the  house  into  the  garaen,  carrying  her  babe, 
where  she  was  overtaken  by  the  foe,  and  immediately  despatched.  But  when  she  fell, 
she  was  careful  not  to  injure  her  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  last  thoughts  were  for 
its  safety.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  did  not  murder  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  they  did  not,  for  they  always  took  great  delight  in  torturing  and  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  innocent  babes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  mother  was  not  alive  to  witness 
hs  agonies.    /L&i^  the  massacre  was  over,  it  was  found  at  the  breast  of  its  deed 
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Anocher  paitr  nfled  and  bamt  the  homie  of  Mr.  Silver,  which  stood  within  ten  lodi 
of  the  meettng-hoaae,  and  others  attacked  the  watch-house,  which  was,  however,  sno' 
ressfoUy  defiended.  Another  party  went  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Simon  Wainwrif^ 
whom  they  killed  at  the  first  fire.  Th«  soldiers  stationed  in  the  chambers  were  pre- 
paring to  defend  the  house  till  the  last,  when  Mrs.  Wainwright  fearlessly  unbarred  the 
door  and  let  them  in.  She  spoke  to  them  kindly,,  waited  upon  them  with  seeming 
olacrity,  and  promised  to  procure  them  whatever  they  desired.  The  enemy  knew  doc 
what  to  make  of  this ; — the  apparent  cheerfulness  with  which  they  were  received,  and 
the  kindness  with  which  thev  were  treated,  was  so  different  from  what  they  expected 
to  meet  wiih,  that  it  seemed  to  paral]rze  their  energies.  They,  however,  demanded 
money  of  Mrs.  Wainwhght,  and  upon  her  retiring  "  to  bring  it,"  as  she  said,  she  fled 
with  all  of  her  children,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  taken  captive^  and  were  not 
afterwards  discovered.  The  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  found  out  how  completely  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  greatly  enraged,  and  attacked  the  chambers  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  but  the  soldiers  courageously  defended  them,  and,  after  attempting  to  fire  the 
house,  they  retreated,  taking  with  them  three  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  two 
Indians  skulked  behind  a  large  stone,  which  stood  in  the  field  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
house,  where  they  could  fire  upon  its  inmates  at  their  leisure.  The  soldiers  in  the 
chambers  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  field,  a  few  rods  south,  and  but  a  few  years  since  the  water  washed  their  skele- 
tons from  their  places  of  repose. 

Two  Imlians  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  wmch  stood  m  the  field  now  called 
White's  los  nearly  opposite  tu  the  house  of  Capt.  Emerson.  Swan  and  his  wife  saw 
them  approachme:,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  ruthless  butchers.  They  immediately  placed 
themselv&s  ai^ainst  the  door,'  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  could  scarcely  enter 
abreast.  The  Indians  rushed  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  easily  opened, 
they  commenced  their  opemtions  more  systematically.  One  of  them  placed  his  bsck 
to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  bear  upon  it,  while  the  other 
pushed  against  him.  The  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
besieged,  and  Mr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timid  man,  said  our  venerable  narrator,  almost 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  family,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  let  them  in.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no  such  idea. 
The  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  in,  while  the  other  was  pushing  lustily  after.  The  heroic  wife  saw 
there  was  no  time  for  parleying— she  seized  her  spit,  which  was  nearlv  three  feet  in 
length,  and  a  deailly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  woman,  as  it  proved,  and,  collecting  all 
the  strength  she  possesseo,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  foremost.  This  was  too 
warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — it  was  resistance  from  a  source  and  with  a 
weapon  they  Unle  expected ;  and,  surely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of  spitting  a  man  ? 
The  two  Indians,  thus  repulsed,  immediately  retreated,  and  did  not  molest  them 
Again.  Thns,  by  the  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother,  Uiis  family 
was  probably  saved  from  a  bloody  grave. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-honse,  a  new  and,  for  that 
period,  an  elegant  building.  These  transactions  were  all  performed  about  the  same 
•time ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  continue  their  work  of  murder  and  conflagratioD 
long,  before  they  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went  behind 
Mr.  Rolfe's  bam,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  violently  with  a  large  clnb, 
called  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  word  of  command,  as  though  he  were  ordering  an 
attack,  and  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Come  on !  come  on !  we  will  have  them ! " 
The  party  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  house,  supposing  that  a  large  body  of  the  English  had  come 
upon  them,  began  the  cry  of  <<  The  English  are  come ! "  and,  after  attempting  to  fire 
the  house,  precipitately  left  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arrived  with  a  company 
of  soldiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  commence  a  rapid  retreat,  taking 
with  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  retreat  commenced  about  the  rising  of  the 
aan.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  othen 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  devouring  element ;  but  it  was  mostly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  house  was  saved. 

The  town,  by  this  time,  was  generally  alarmed.  Joseph  Bradley  collected  a  small 
party,  in  the  northerly  part  of  it,  and  secured  the  medicine-box  and  pocks  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  had  left  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  Capt.  Samuel  Ayer, 
a  fearless  man,  and  of  great  strength,  collected  a  body  of  about  twenty  men,  and  pur- 
med  the  retreating  foe.  He  came  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods. 
When  they  faced  about,  and  though  they  numbered  thirteen  or  more  to  one,  still  Capt. 
Ayer  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle.    These  gallant  men  were  soon  r^nforced 
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by  another  party,  under  the  oomniuid  of  his  son ;  and  after  a  severe  skirmish,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour,  they  re-took  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  precipitately 
retreated,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead.  * 

The  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward,  is  represented 
as  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  facetious  conversation,  "an 
exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and,  which  was  the  top 
of  all,  a  thorough  divine ;  but,  which  rarely  happens,  these  endow- 
ments of  his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy, 
and  agile  constitution  of  body,  which  enabled  him  to  make  notliing 
of  walking,  on  foot,  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles  together.'^  He 
preached  (says  Dr.  Mather)  an  excellent  sermmi  in  tlie  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  descent  of  tlie  Indians 
upon  Haverhill,  in  1708.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Gardner,  who  was  ordained  in  1711,  and  died  in  171o.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  the  next,  was  ordained  in  1710,  and  died  in  1742.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1774.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Shaw,  settled  in  1777, 
and  died  suddenly  1794,  and  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Rev.  Abie! 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  who  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  1803,  oil 
account  of  an  unhappy  controversy  having  arisen  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1808.  Mr.  Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dud* 
ley  Phelps,  in  1828.  The  Central  chrarch  was  organized  in  1833, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Whittlesey  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  The 
North  church  was  gathered  in  1728  ;  the  Third  dnirch  was  formed 
in  1735,  and  the  Ecist  chtrch  in  1743.  The  first  Baptist  church  in 
the  county  of  Essex  was  gathered  in  this  town,  by  llev.  Hezekiah 
Smith,  in  1765.  Mr.  Smith  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
and  gradually  obtained  general  esteem  and  respect  He  was  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  in  1797  received  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Providence  college,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  trustee.  He  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
William  Bachelder. 

The  following  historical  items  were  principally  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  town : 

The  first  beU  was  purchased  in  1748.  Before  that  time  there  wm  a  siii^lar  suh' 
fltitnte,  as  appears  hy  a  vole  passed  in  1650 :  "  That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his  horn 
half  an  hoar  before  meeting,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  lecture  days,  and  receive  one 
found  of  pork  annnaUy  for  his  services  from  each  family.'' 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  the  freeholders  altend  town  meeting  within  half 
aa  boor  after  the  time  notified,  and  continue  in  town  meeting  till  snuset,  unless  the 
name  is  sooner  closed,  on  penalty  of  paying  half  a  bushel  of  corn." 

Johnson,  in  his  account  of  this  town,  says,  <<  The  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improve 
thor  laboor  bf  tilling  the  earth  and  keepmg  of  cattel,  whose  yearly  increase  incou^ 
rages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  those  remote  parts.^^  So  wholly  tent  were  Ihey  upon 
bnsbuidry,  as  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  mechanics.  There  is  in  the  town  records  a 
contract  signed  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  nineteen  others,  dated  February  6, 
1658,  in  which  they  agree  to  pay  their  proportion  of  20  pounds  for  the  p\irchase  of  a 
boose  and  land  for  Mr.  Jewett,  prtwidea  he  live  here  seven  years,  following  the  trade  of  a 
hiaeksmitk  in  doing  the  town's  nork  ;  "  also  the  said  Jewett  doth  promise  to  refuse  to  work 
fur  any  that  refuse  to  pay  towards  this  purchase,  until  theylning  under  the  selectmen's 
hands  that  they  will  pay.'' 

The  first  meeting-house  for  the  first  church  stood  m  front  of  the  grave-yaid,  half  a 
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mile  belaw  the  bridge.  In  this  Ticimty  the  settlement  began.  In  1666,  J<te  Hntcli* 
ings  had  "  liberty  to  build  a  gallarie  at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting-house,  proWded  he 
fire  notice  to  the  town  at  the  next  training  day  whether  he  will  or  noe,  so  that  any 
mhabitant  of  the  town  that  has  a  mind  to  join  with  him  may  give  in  his  name.*'  In 
1681,  it  was  voted  <<to  enlarge  the  room  in  the  east  end  of  it  by  making  a  gallerie 
therein  for  the  women."  The  second  house  was  built  in  1699,  and,  after  a  great  con* 
tention  whether  it  should  be  built  where  the  first  stood,  a  majority  voted  to  erect  it  about 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  where  the  thiid  church  was  built  in  1766. 

Col.  Nath.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony,  was  the  clerk  or  recorder 
of  the  town  from  1668  to  1700,  and  his  records  are  in  a  very  superior  style,  although 
he  took  the  liberty  occasionally  of  adding  his  own  comments.  In  1689,  the  town  passed 
a  vote  "to  pay  IVIr.  Ward  his  full  salary  for  the  next  year,  provided  that  he,  upon  his 
own  cost,  do  for  the  next  ensuing  year  board  Mr.  Rolfe."  The  record  begins,  "  The 
town  then  (Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Salstonstall  being  absent)  voted,  Ace.  The  mar- 
ginal reference  is  £20  taken  from  Mr.  Ward  for  Mr.  Rolfe's  diet,  in  '90,  without  his 
consent."  Three  lines,  which  probably  contained  some  severe  remark  are  blotted  out, 
and  the  marginal  note  says  it  was  "  blotted  out  by  order  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  the  second  minister,  began  to  preach  in  Haverhill  in 
1689,  and  was  ordained  in  January,  1693-4.  Mr.  Ward,  the  first 
minister,  who  died  in  1693,  agreed  to  abate  all  his  salary  except 
£20,  half  in  merchantable  wheat,  Indian,  &c,  and  half  in  money, 
and  fifty  cords  of  wood  annually,  upon  condition  that  the  town 
should  pay  all  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  appoint  a  committee 
"  to  attend  at  his  house  upon  a  sett  day  to  receive  and  take  account 
of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and  sett  the  price  thereof  if  it  be  not 
merchantable,  that  so  it  come  not  in  by  pitiful  driblets  as  former^" 
ly."  Mr.  Rolfe's  salary  was  £60,  half  in  com  and  other  articles. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1684.  This  worthy  minis^ 
ter  was  killed  in  what  since  has  been  called  the  ^^  great  descent" 
of  the  Indians  upon  Haverhill.  The  following  is  &e  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Clauditttr  hog  tumulo  corfus  REVBnBRDi  pii  DocTiQUB  visi  D.  Benuxih  RoIiFS, 

BCCLBSSIA   ChRISTI  QUA  B8T  IN  HaVBSHILL  PASTOAIS  FIDBLISSIXI;    QUI    DOMI  SUiB  AB 

bostibus  barbarb  trucidatvs.  a  laboribus  sths  bequibuit  xahb  dibi  8acbjb  quxbtw^ 
Aug.  xzix.,  avno  domiki  mdccviu.,  atatis  sua  xlvx. 

rinclosed  in  this  tomb  is  the  body  of  the  reverend,  pioas,  and  learned  Benjamin' 
Rolfe,  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Haverhill;  who  was  barbarously; 
slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  enemy.  He  rested  from  his  labors  early  on  the  day  of 
•acred  rest,  Aug.  29,  1708,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.) 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Dr.  Smith, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  in  this  place. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Hbzbkiah  Smith,  D.  P.,  who  was  bom  at  Long  Island,  stale 
of  New  York,  21  April,  A.  D.  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  A.  D.  1758.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill,  and  took  charge  of  the  flock  12  November,  A.  Ih 
1766.  He  departed  this  life  24  January,  A.  D.  1805,  after  forty  years  faithfully  per* 
forming  the  pastoral  duties.  He  was  laborious  and  successful  in  his  preaching,  and 
an  able  defender  of  the  christian  faith.  His  disGounes  were  delivered  with  fervener 
and  a  becoming  solemnity.  He  was  a  vigilant  watchsoan  in  the  various  stations  or 
his  office.  In  his  social  circle  he  shone  conspicuouslv.  His  deportmeut  throarii  lift 
exhibited  the  humble  christian  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 

There's  a  hastening  hour,  it  comes,  it  ccxnes. 
To  rouse  the  sleeping  dead,  to  burst  the  tombay 
And  place  the  saints  in  view. 
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Tffi  Indian  name  of  Ipswich  was  Agawani,  a  word,  it  is  said^ 
which  denoted  a  place  where  fish  of  passage  resorted  :  it  was  ap- 
plied to  several  places  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Essex  county  known  to  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  1611,  Capt.  Edward  Hardie  and  Nicholas 
Hobson  sailed  for  North  Virginia ;  they  touched  at  this  place  and 
were  kindly  received.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  North  Virginia,  or  New  England,  thus  speaks  of  Agawam : 
"  Here  are  many  rising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  are 
many  come  fields  and  delightfull  groues.  On  the  east  is  an  isle  of 
two  or  three  leagues  in  length,  the  one  halfe  plaine  marish  ground, 
fit  for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groues  of  mul- 
berry trees.  There  are  also  okes,  pines,  walnuts,  and  other  wood, 
to  make  this  place  an  excellent  habitation."  The  first  permanent 
•ettlement  was  commenced  in  March,  1633,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
jr.  and  twelve  others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  William  Clerk,  Ro- 
bert Coles,  Thomas  Howlet,  John  Biggs,  John  Gage,  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Perkins,  Mr.  John  Thomdike,  and  William  Ser- 
jeant. The  next  year  (1634)  Agawam  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Ipswich. 

Johnson  remarks  of  Ipswich  dwellings  about  1646,  "  their 
houses  are  many  of  them  very  faire  built,  with  pleasant  gardens." 
In  1638,  Masconnoment,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  sold  his  right 
to  Ipswich  for  £20.  This  chief  appears  to  have  died  about  1668. 
He  lived  to  see  his  people  become  almost  extinct.  He  was  buried 
on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  boimds  of  Hamilton.  As  late 
as  1726,  there  were  three  families,  each  having  a  wigwam  back 
of  Wigwam  Hill,  at  the  Hamlet.  It  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  year  the  tribe  became  entirely  extinct. 

Ipswich  is  one  of  the  three  shire  towns  in  Essex  cotmty.  The 
principal  village  is  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  a  large  mill  stream.  A  substantial  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  in  1764,  having  two  arches.  It  was  bnilt  at  an 
expense  of  £1000,  and  named  Choaie  Bridge^  from  the  Hon.  John 
Choate,  one  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  its  erection.  There  are 
tfiree  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  one 
Methodist.  There  is  in  the  village  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank, 
hieorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Ipswich 
Female  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1828. 

The  central  part  of  the  village  is  uneven  and  rocky.  The' 
engraviiig  shows  the  sppearance  of  the  Congregational  church, 
court-house,  and  part  of  the  Female  Seminary,  as  seen  from  a 
building  on  the  western  side  of  open  ground,  or  common,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  place. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent.  As  early  as  1790,  about  42,000  yards  were 
made  annually.  The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory  was  in- 
forporaled  in  1824^  and  the  ''  New  England  Lace  Factory^'  in^ 
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South-west  view  tn  Ipswich^  (central  part.) 

1833 ;  both  have  ceased  operation,  and  the  business  has  declined. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  village,  with  3000  spindles.  Value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  1837,  $60,000.  The  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1837  was  $46,000.  Population 
of  the  town,  2,855.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  New- 
buryport,  and  27  from  Bdston. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  and 
other  sources,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Felt's  History  of  Ipswich,  published 
in  1834 

1642.    *'  Whosoever  kills  a  wolf  is  to  have and  the  skin,  if  he  nail  the  head  up 

at  the  meeting-hoase,  and  give  notice  to  the  constables.  Also  for  the  better  destroying 
or  fraving  away  wolves  from  the  town,  it  is  ordered,  that  1st  day  of  7th  mo.,  every 
householder  whose  estate  is  rated  £500,  and  upward,  shall  keep  a  sufficient  mastive 
dog;  or  £100  to  £500,  shall  provide  a  sufficient  hound  or  beagle,  to  the  intent  that 
they  be  in  readiness  to  hunt  and  be  employed  for  the  ends  aforesaid.*' 

lf>48.  "  The  heads  of  wohres,  in  order  to  receive  the  premiums,  must  be  brought 
to  the  constable  and  buried."  Josselvn  informs  us,  1663,  how  such  animals  are  taken. 
^*  Four  mackerel  hooks  are  bound  with  a  brown  thread,  and  then  some  wool  is  wrapped 
xtmnd  them  and  they  are  dipped  into  melted  tallow,  till  they  be  big  and  round  as  an 
9gf.  This  thing,  thus  prepared,  is  laid  by  some  dead  carcass  which  toles  the  wolves. 
It  18  swallowed  b^  them,  and  is  the  means  of  their  being  taken."  Down  to  1757,  it 
was  a  common  thmg  to  hear  them  commence  their  howl  soon  after  sunset ;  when  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  woods. 

1642.  The  "  Seven  men"  are  to  see  that  children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  are 
emplojsd,  learned  to  read  and  <<  understand  the  principles  of  religion  ana  the  capital 
laws  of  this  countrv,"  and,  if  necessary,  be  bound  out  to  service. 

1661.  As  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich,  living  at  a  distance,  absented  himself  with  his 
wiib  from  public  worship,  the  General  Court  empower  the  seven  men. to  sell  his  farm, 
so  that  they  may  live  nearer  the  sanctuary  and  be  able  more  conveniently  to  attend  on 
its  religions  services.    Individuals  are  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting-house. 

1670.  Constables  are  instructed  to  prevent  young  persons  from  b^ng  out  late  in  the 
evening,  especially  Sabbath,  lecture,  and  training-£iy  evenings.  1672.  Laborers  are 
fivbidden  to  have  intoxicating  liquors.  1678.  All  persons  in  town  are  required  to 
have  some  emnloyment.  1681.  Single  persons,  who  are  under  no  ^vemment,  are 
oideied  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  head  of  a  familv.  Daniel  Weldron 
is  reqoixed  to  return  to  his  wife  according  to  law.  An  inhabitant  is  complained  of  bv 
a  tything  man  because  he  had  a  senrant  many  vears  and  had  not  taudit  him  to  read. 

1667.  A  man  of  this  place  is  prd^ecuted  for  digging  up  the  boi^es  of  the  Sagamore, 
and  for  carrying  his  scull  on  a  pole. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  In  1634, -the  smne 
year  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  first  regular  pastor -was 
Bev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was  born  at  Ipswich,  England,  and 
was  a  preacher  near  London.  Having  expressed  himself  against 
the  ''  Book  of  Sports,"  and  against  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  was  suspended  and  required  to  make  a 
public  recantation.  Rather  than  comply,  he  forsook  his  country 
and  came  to  this.  He  arrived  in  1634,  and  soon  took  charge  of 
the  Ipswich  church.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  much  legal 
knowledge,  and  aided  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  colony  in 
forming  their  laws.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  1653, 
aged  83.  In  1647  he  published  the  **  Simple  CtMler  of  Agawam^^ 
a  satirical  and  witty  performance.  Besides  this  he  published  a 
number  of  other  works.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  were 
the  next  ministers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  he  came  to  New  England  in  1636,  and  died  in  1656.  Mr. 
Norton  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  settled  in  1638.  Mr.  Norton  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony.  He  died 
in  1663,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  Rev.  WilHam  HtMard  was 
settled  here  in  1656 ;  he  was  bom  in  England.  In  1677  his  first 
historical  work  received  the  approbation  of  the  colonial  licensers, 
and  was  soon  published  in  Boston.  It  contained  "  Narrative  of 
the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  1676  and  1677, 
with  a  Supplement  concerning  the  War  with  the  Pequods  in  1637, 
and  a  Table  and  Postscript;  also,  a  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with 
the  Indians  from  Piscataqua  to  Pemaquid. '  The  same  book  was 
licensed  in  London,  and  was  printed  there  under  the  title,  "  Present 
State  of  New  England."  What  he  thus  gave  to  the  public  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  present  form  of  his  ^^  Indian  Wars.^^  This 
history  was  long  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  general  court.  In  1682  the  kgislature 
voted  him  £50  for  his  History  of  New  England,  and  the  next  year 
they  order  half  this  sum  to  be  paid  hiin  now  if  ^'  he  proeure  « 
fayre  coppie  to  be  written,  that  it  be  fitted  for  the  prcsse."  Such  a 
copy  was  obtained,  and  was  amended  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  aided  by  a  liberal  doimtion  from 
Che  general  court,  had  it  printed  in  a  volume  distinct  from  those  of 
their  Collections,  which  contain  it,  in  1815«  Mr.  Hubbard  died  ia 
1704,  aged  83. 


LYNN. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  formerly  Saugust^  received  its  present  name 
in  1637.  The  name  was  given  in  respect  to  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
came  firom  the  town  of  Lynn  Regis,  or  ICing's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  The  record  of  the  court  on  this  occasion  consists  of  only 
four  words,  "  Saugust  is  called  Un."  "  The  Indian  name  of  the 
jiver  which  ibrms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  is 
Saugus.    The  eastern  extremity  wa«  called  Swampscot,  'vhieh 
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name  it  still  retains.     Nahant,  an  Indian  word  signifying  an 

island,  is  the  original  name  of  the  peninsula  which  has  b^me  so 
celebrated.  Lynn  is  the  oldest  town  excepting  Salem  in  Essex 
county,  and  since  its  settlement,  in  1629,  nine  other  towns  have 
been  settled  from  it,  viz.  Saugus,  Lynnfield,  Reading,  South  Read- 
ing, Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth ;  Hampton  and  Amherst  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  Southampton  on  Lone  Island.  The  first  while 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Iklmuna  Ingalls  and  his  brother, 
Francis  Ingails.  Edmund  Ingalls  came  from  Lincolnshire,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Lynn  in  1629.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the  east- 
em  part  ot  the  town,  near  a  small  pond,  in  Payette  street  The 
spot  where  he  resided  is  still  pointed  out  by  his  descendants.  The 
brother  of  Edmund  was  a  tanner,  and  lived  at  Swampscot  He 
built  his  tannery  on  Humfrey's  brook,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  vats  were  filled  up  in  1825.  This  was  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  The  emigrants  found  the  place 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  a  great  nation,  called  Aberginians. 
Their  settlements  extended  from  Charles  river  to  the  Merrimac. 
The  name  of  the  sachem  who  formerly  governed  thepi  was  Nane- 
pashemet,  or  the  New  Moon,  who  was  killed  about  1619.  The 
ffovernment  was  continued  by  his  queen,  called  '*  Squaw  Sachem." 
Most  of  the  tribes  in  Massachusetts  were  subject  to  her.  She  had 
a  second  husband  in  1635,  whose  name  was  Wappacowet  Mon- 
towampate,  son  of  Nanepashemet,  sachem  of  the  Saugus  Indiana, 
lived  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  on  Sagamore  Hill,  and  had 
the  government  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead.  Trhe  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant  ^as  an  Indian  chief  called  by  the  English  ''  Duke  William," 
more  commonly  "  Black  Will."  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the 
whites  in  1633.  The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  -Lewis'  History 
of  Lynn,  published  in  1829 ;  a  well- written  work,  full  of  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 

The  first  settlei^  of  Lynn  were  princijMilly  farmers,  and  possessed  a  large  stock  of 
homed  eattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  several  years,  before  the  land  was  diTided  and 
the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  fed  in  one  drove,  and  guarded  by  a  man,  who^  from 
his  employment,  was  called  a  hay  ward.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  kept  on 
Nahant,  where  they  were  tended  by  a  shepherd.  Nahant  seems  to  have  been  sold 
several  times,  to  different  individuals,  by  Black  Williaih,  who  also  gave  it  to  the  plan- 
tation for  a  sheep  pasture.  A  fence  of  rails,  pnt  near  together,  was  made  across  the 
reach  near  Nahant,  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is  said  those  animals  do  not  climb. 
When  the  people  were  about  building  this  fence.  Captain  Tomer  said,  "Let  us  make 
haste,  lest  the  country  should  take  it  from  us.''  In  autumn  the  swine  were  let  loose  In 
the  woods,  that  they  might  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and  acorns.  The  people  of 
Lynn,  for  some  years,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  perfect  democracy.  They  had 
town  meetings  every  three  months,  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  afiairs.  They 
cut  their  wood  in  common,  and  drew  lots  lor  the  grass  in  the  meadows  and  marshes. 
These  proved  verv  serviceable  to  the  fanners,  in  furnishing  them  with  sustenance  for 
kheir  cattle,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  Uiere  were  more  farmers  at  Lynn 
than  in  any  other  of  the  early  settlements.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  <<  The  chiefest  com 
they  planted,  before  they  had  Plowes,  was  Indian  grain. — And  let  no  man  make  a 
jest  at  Pumpkins,  for  with  this  food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  their 
^ood  content,  till  Come  and  Gattell  were  iacreased."    Their  com  at  the  first  wu 

Sounded  with  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle,  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  log,  hollowed  out 
.  t  one  end.  They  also  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  Much  of  the  for- 
mer was  made  into  malt  for  beer,  which  they  drank  instead  of  ardent  spirit.  They 
f^«ed  considerable  qoantiliM  pf  tax,  which  VM  rotted  in  09^  pf  tha  poi^  thipet 
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cftlled  the  Flax  Pond.  Their  first  houses  were  rade  stractares,  with  steep  roofs^  covered 
irilh  thatch,  or  small  bundles  of  sedge  or  straw,  laid  one  over  another.  The  fire- 
•fiaces  were  made  of  rough  stones,  and  the  chimneys  of  boards,  or  short  sticks,  cross- 
ing  each  other,  and  plastered  inside  with  clay.  Beside  the  haste  and  necessity  which 
prevented  the  construction  of  more  elegant  habitations,  the  people  who  had  wealth 
were  advised  to  abstain  from  all  superfluous  expense,  and  to  reserve  their  money  for 
the  pablic  lise.  Even  the  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Dudley,  was  censured  for  wainscot- 
ting  his  house.  In  a  few  years,  houses  of  a  better  order  begao  to  appear.  They 
were  built  with  two  stories  in  front,  and  sloped  down  to  one  in  the  rear.  The  windows 
were  small,  and  opened  outward  on  hinges.  They  consisted  of  very  small  diamond 
imnes,  set  in  sa^es  of  lead.  The  fire-places  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  four-foot 
log,  and  the  children  might  sit  in  the  corners  and  look  uj)  at  the  stars.  On  whichevei 
Me  of  the  road  the  houses  were  placed,  they  uniformly  faced  the  south,  that  the  sun 
at  noon  might  "shine  square."  Thus  each  house  formed  a  domestic  sun-dial,  by 
which  the  good  matron,  in  the  absence  of  the  clock,  could  tell,  in  fair  weather,  when 
to  call  her  husband  and  sons  from  the  field — for  the  industrious  peo(^e  of  Lynn,  then 
as  weU  as  now,  always  dined  exactly  at  twelve;  It  was  the  custom  of  the  fir^t  settlers 
ta  wear  long  beards,  and  it  is  said  that  "  some  had  their  overgro>vn  beards  so  frozen 
together,  that  they  could  not  get  their  strong  water  bottells  into  their  mouths."  In 
very  hot  weather,  »*  servants  were  priviledged  to  rest  from  their  labours,  from  ten  of 
the  clocke  till  two."  The  common  address  of  men  and  women  was  Goodman  and 
Goodwife ;  none  but  those  who  sustained  some  office  of  dignity,  or  belonged  to  some 
respectable  family,  were  complimented  with  the  title  of  Master.  In  writing  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  capital  F,  and  thus  in  the  early  records  we  find  two  small  ones  used 
instead ;  and  one  m  with  a  dash  over  it  stood  for  two.  The  following  song,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  customs 
and  modes  of  thinking  among  the  early  settlers. 


T\kb  place  whan  we  Ifre  b  a  wUdernen  wood. 
Where  gtmm  \»  much  wanting  that's  fruit  Ail  and  good ; 
Our  monnlahia  and  hills,  and  our  valleys  below, 
Being  cnmnwnly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow. 

And  when  Uie  north-west  wind  with  violence  blows, 
Then  every  man  iraUs  his  cap  over  his  nose ; 
But  ifanj  is  hardir  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  fbrfeits  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  spring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  read/  to  pUnt  and  to  sow ; 
Oar  com  being  planted,  and  seed  t>eing  sown, 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown. 

And  whils  It  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made 
1^  birds,  and  by  squirfeU,  that  pluck  up  the  blade ; 
And  when  it  li  coom  to  full  com  in  the  ear, 
It  la  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  oar  old  garments  begin  to  grow  thhi, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without, 
Ov  oibec  in-gnments  are  clout  upon  clout. 

Ov  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
Tbey  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they're  worn ; 
But  doMinx  our  garments,  they  hinder  ua  nothing, 
Ckwts  doums  are  wanner  than  single  wiiole  clothiiig. 


If  fresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dish, 

We  have  carrotSj  and  pumpkins,  and  turnips,  and 

fish; 
And  if  there's  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish. 
We  haste  to  the  clam  banks,  and  there  we  Catch 

fish. 

'Stead  of  pottage,  and  puddings,  and  custards,  and 

pies, 
Our  turnips  and  parsnips  am  common  supplies; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumpkins  at 

noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 

We  must  then  be  OMiientcd,  and  think  it  no  fault ; 

For  we  can  make  liquor,  to  sweeten  our  li[», 

Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut  tree  chips. 

Now  while  some  are  eoing,  let  others  bo  coming, 
For  while  li(iuor's  boiling  it  must  have  a  srummlngj 
But  I  will  mil  bhmiH  ibem,  for  birds  of  a  feather, 
By  seeking  their  fellows,  are  tlockiog  together. 

Ilien  you  whom  the  I/)rd  int'->nds  hither  to  bring, 

Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  coiileuicd  mind, 
And  all  needful  blcdsjiiigs  you  suivly  will  find. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in  1630. 


Joseph  Armitage, 
Allen  Breed, 
Wm.  Ballard, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Edward  Baker, 
Samael  Bennet, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Thomas  Coldam, 
Clement  Coldam, 
ThomAS  ChadweU, 


William  Cowdrey, 
Henry  Collins, 
Thomas  Dexter, 
William  Diiey, 
Robert  Driver, 
George  Farr, 
Jeremy  Fitch, 


Edward  Howe, 
Lieut.  Danl.  Howe. 
Ephraim  Howe, 
William  Hathome, 
Thomas  Hudson, 
Christopher  Hussey, 
Christopher  Lyndsey 


Edmund  Farrington,  Thomas  Newhall, 
Adam  Hawkes,  Robert  Potter, 

Sdward  Holyoke,      John  Jlamsdell, 


John  Taylor, 
Capt.  Ed.  Tomlins, 
Timothy  Tomlins, 
Capt.  Nath.  Turner, 
Capt.  Rich.  Walker 
Thomas  Willis,    ~ 
,  John  White, 
William  Witter, 
John  Wood, 
William  Wood. 
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The  following  persons  were  also  at  Lynn  as  early  as  1637. 


Abraham  Belknap, 
Cdmond  BhdgeSi 
Jenkin  Davis, 
Jo6q>h  Floyd, 
Christopher  Foster, 
Oeorge  Fraile, 
Nathaniel  Handforth, 
Thomas  Ivory, 
Richard  Johnson, 
Thomas  Ke^sar, 
Thomas  Laighton, 
Richard  Longley, 
John  Pierson, 
Richard  Roolton, 


Richard  Sadler, 
William  Andrews, 
Richard  Brooks, 
Goodman  Cox, 
Goodman  Crosse, 
John  Deacon, 
John  Elderkin, 
William  George, 
Francis  €k>dson, 
Henry  Gaines, 
John  Gillow, 
Thomas  Halsye, 
James  Hewes, 
Robert  Hewes, 


William  Hewes, 
Jeremv  Howe, 
John  Hudson, 
Samuel  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Philip  Eneeland, 
Thomas  Paine, 
Robert  Parsons, 
Thomas  Parker,  i 
Joseph  Pell, 
Nicholas  Poor, 
Wm.  Partridge, 
Thomas  Read, 
Isaac  Robinson, 


Jarett  Spenser, 
Michael  Spenser^ 
Josias  Stanbury^ 
George  Tavlor, 
William  Thorny 
Mr.  Wathin, 
George  Welbye, 
Richard  Wells, 
Edward  West, 
Thomas  Wheeler, 
Nathanl.  Whitehd^t, 
John  Humfrey,  « 
Edwiurd  Howe. 


hynn  in  its  present  limits  extends  nearly  six  miles  on  the  sea^ 
coast,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  extends 


Wettem  wtranee  of  HU  eetUralpart  of  Lpm, 

fibout  four  miles  into  the  woods.  From  the  center  of  the  southern 
side  a  beach  of  sand  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  two  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  peninsula,  called  Nahant.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 9,360  acres.  The  south-eastern  part  is  a  tract  of  excellent 
salt  marsh ;  and  the  northern  part  is  a  range  of  wood-land  and 
pasture.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  plain, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  extremities  into  graceful  elevations, 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  north  by  a 
range  of  rocky  hills.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given 
to  agriculture.  The  fanners  have  much  improved  their  lands  by 
cultivation,  and  by  procuring  sea  weed  and  rock  weed  from  the 
beaches  for  manure.  These  substances  have  been  freely  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  since  their  use  the  crops  of  English  grass  have 
been  increased  in  nearly  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  other  princi- 
pal products  are  Indian  com,  barley,  and  the  common  vegetable 
proauctions.  The  cold  and  damp  sea  breezes,  which  frequently 
prevail,  have  an  unfavorable  effect,  and  tb^  9oil  .appears  ^  be 
uncongenial  to  th^  finejr  9orts  of  grain. 
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The  foregoiiig  view  was  taken  at  the  Western  entrscnce  of  Lynn. 
l%e  entrance  to  the  common  is  seen  on  the  right  This  is  a  level 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres.  A  handsome  circular  pond  has  heed 
recently  dug  near  the  center,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  village  is  principallv  built  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
arc  hills  composed  of  rough  rocks,  partially  covered  with  bushes 
and  trees.  Cm  the  side  next  the  ocean  and  on  Saugus  river  are  salt 
marshes.  To  the  south-west  of  the  village  tfie  turnpike  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem  passes  over  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  land.  There 
are  8  churches  in  this  place,  3  Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  for 
Friends,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Lynn  Mechanics  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and  the  Nahant 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  each  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  and  three  insu^ 
ranee  companies.  The  Lynn  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution, 
was  first  opened  in  1805.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Lynn 
is  5  miles  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston.  Population,  9,323.  In 
1837  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2,220  pairs  of  boots, 
2,543,929  pairs  of  shoes;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1,689,793; 
males  employed,  2,631 ;  females,  2,554.  There  were  6  morocco 
leather  manufactories;  value  of  leather  manufactured,  $153,000* 
males  employed,  90 ;  females,  16.  There  were  5  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  14  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery.  A 
manufactory  of  India  rubber  cloth  has  been  recently  established. 

"  Nahaat  is  a  peninsula  on  the  soath  of  Lpm.  In  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its 
aeenerv,  combined  with  its  peculiar  advantages  of  health  and  pleasure,  it  is  not  sur*' 
passed  by  any  place  on  the  coast  of  America.  It  consists  of  two,  elevated,  rock-engir^ 
died  islands,  called  Great  and  Little  Naha&ts,  united  together  by  a  beach,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  connected  to  the  main  land  by  another  beach,  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  From  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Long  beach  projects  directly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the 
western  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  gently  curving  bar,  of  fine,  silvery,  gray 
sand,  rising  so  high  in  the  center  as  generally  to  prevent  the  waves  from  passing  over 
it,  and  almost  imperceptiblv  sloping  to  the  water  on  each  side.  It  is  unbroken  by  land, 
or  rock,  or  shrub,  for  its  vriuAe  extent,  and  the  broad  ridge  of  dry  sand,  which  passes 
throng^  its  center,  is  interspersed  with  shells,  and  jiebbles,  and  fragments  of  coral  and 
other  substances,  which  the  storms  have  cast  upon  it,  among  which  the  white  gull  lays 
her  spotted  e^gs,  in  little  cavities  scooped  in  the  sand,  and,  soaring  overhead,  startles 
the  traveller  by  her  shrilling  shriek.  The  portion  of  the  beach  which  is  left  bv  the 
tide,  is  broad  enough  for  £fly  carriages  to  nass  abreast,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
smooch  surface  of  pure,  fine  sand,  beaten  hard  and  pofished  by  the  constant  breaking 
of  the  waves,  on  wnich  the  horse's  hoof  leaves  no  print,  and  the  wheel  passes,  with- 
out sound  or  trace,  like  a  vdvet  roller  on  marble.  The  hard  sand  frequently  retains 
sufficient  water,  for  an  hour  after  the  tide  has  left  it,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  glass, 
in  whidi  objects  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

•  ••••««••• 

"  Little  Nahant  is  a  hill,  consisting  of  two  graceftil  elevations,  rising  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  defended  by  battlements  of  rock,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  heights 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  &aij<wo  acres,  seventeen  of  which  are 

in  good  cultivation The  outer  portion  of  the  peninsula,  called  Great 

Nahant,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  half  a  mile  broad,  containing 
ibur  hundred  and  sixtv-three '  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  rising  into  elevations, 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shores  are  extremely 
VTegnlar,  being  composed,  in  many  places,  of  huge  precipitous  rocks,  in  some  places 
resembling  iron,  rising  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  tide,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water  below ;  and  in  others,  stretching  out  into  beautiful  beaches,  or  curving  into 
flrtigfatfal  recesses  and  c6ves,  filled  with  pebbles,  of  every  variety  of  form  and  color, 
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(rom  burning  red  to  stainless  white.    The  whole  outline  presents  the  most  agreeafais 
«nterchange  of  scenery,  from  the  low  beach^  that  glistens  beneath  the  thin  edge  of  tbe 

wave,  to  lofty  precipices,  and  majestic  cliffs  that  rise 

Uk6  moonlight  baulementa,  and  towen  decayed  bj  tlma. 


NaharU  Hotelj  Long  Beachj  Lynn. 

"  Nahant  is  much  visited  by  persons  for  the  improvement  of  health,  and  by  parties  of 
pleasure,  from  the  neighboring  towns,  for  whom  it  furnishes  every  accommodation. 
Two  steamboats  are  constantly  running  from  Boston  during  the  pleasant  season,  bat 
a  ride  by  land,  over  the  beaches,  is  much  more  dehghtful.  A  sjpacious  and  elegant 
hotel  has  been  erected,  of  stone,  near  the  eastern  extremity.  It  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  rooms,  and  is  rurrounded  by  a  double  piazza,  commanding  the  most  delight- 
ful prospects.  Several  other  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  situated  in  the  village, 
and  about  twenty  beautiful  cottages,  the  summer  residence  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  are 
scattered  over  the  peninsula.  There  is  also  a  neat  stone  building  erected  for  achapel| 
which  serves  for  a  library  and  school-room.'* — Lewis^  Hist,  of  Lynn, 

The  church  at  Lynn  was  gathered  in  June,  1632,  and  was  the 
fifth  in  Massachusetts.  The  nrst  meeting-house  was  a  plain  small 
building,  without  bell  or  cupola,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Shepard  street.  It  was  placed  in  a  small  hollow,  that  it  might  be 
the  better  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  was  approached  by  descend- 
ing several  steps.  Before  this,  part  of  the  people  of  Lynn  attended 
public  worship  at  Salem.  Rev.  Stephen  Batchelor,  the  first  min- 
ister, on  his  arrival  in  Lynn  in  1632,  immediately  commenced  the 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties,  without  installation.  About  four 
months  afterwards  a  complaint  was  made  of  some  irregularities  in 
his  conduct.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  court  at  Boston,  Oct. 
3d,  when  the  following  order  was  passed :  "  Mr.  Bachelr-  is  re- 
quired to  forbeare  excerciseing  his  giftes  as  past^.  or  teacher  pub- 
liquely  in  or-  Patent,  unlesse  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  authority,  and  till  some  scandals  be  removed." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  difiiculties  which  agi- 
tated the  unhappy  church  for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  arrived  from  England  in  June,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  November,  1636.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  who  also  came  firom  England,  wa9 
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tBfllaOed  aeolleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Whitiag.  Mr.  W.  was  styled 
the  pastor,  as  being  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Gobbet  was  called 
tasc^er^  an,  office  in  some  degree  subordinate,  though  his  talents 
were  f  imerior.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Siepard  was  the  first  minister  of 
Lynn  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  America.  He  wa^  ordained 
in  1680,  and  died  in  1720,  having  prefichad  at  Lynn  forty  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  his  unjtiring 
exertions  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  The  following 
^itaph  was  transcribed  from  his  grave*stone  with  difficulty ;  hay- 
ing become  greatly  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Elijah's  mande  drops,  the  prophet  dies, 

His  earthly^ mansioD  quits,  and  mounts  the  sides. 

■        ■»<■..■       .       .      So  Shepard's  gone. 
His  piecions  dust,  death's  prey,  indeed  is  here, 
Bat^s  nobler  breath  'mong  Seraphs  does  appeafg 
He  joins  adoring  cuowds  about  the  throne, 
He's  conqaered  all,  and  now  lie  wears  the  ciowb. 


LYNNPIBLD, 


Tbis  town  Was  originally  called  lA/wa,  End^  having  beeA 
fitanted  to  Lynn  soon  alter  tKe  settlement  of  the  town.  A  meeting- 
house was  buili  in  1715.  tt  was  incorporated  into  a  district  m 
1782.  In  1814  it  became  a  separate  town.  The  town  abounds 
with  wild  and  romantic  scenery)  i£s  surface  being  biofcep  and 
naeven,  ana  its  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests.  Farming  is  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837  there  were  100 
pairs  of  boots  and  54,0U0  i^oes  msnu&ctured,  valued  at  $40,960; 
males  employed,  93 ;  females^  80^  Population,  674.  pjistaiicei 
12  mile^  from  Boston. 

The  Ckmmgational  ehureh  in  fius  place  Was  the  second  ^ 
Lynn,  was  formed  1720.  The  fic^t  pastor,  B^.  Nathaniel  Spar^ 
hawk,  settled  here  at  the  formation  of  the  church;  he  resigned 
1731.  He  was  sucoeedad  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  in  1731, 
and  resigned  1755.  His  suocessor  was  the  Eev.  Benjamjn  Adams, 
who  was  settled  in  1765,  died  1777.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Motley  in  1782,  who  died  in  1821.  The  next  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Searl,  who  was  seeded  here  in  1824,  resigned  in  1827. 
miere  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  foUowteg  is  from  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Townsead  in  this  plaee^  Who  was  kiUed  in  Lezingtw, 
April  IMi,  1776.    He  Was  bom  in  If  38. 


J4e,  vtliant  Townsend«  m  th9  Piaeefol  duidei^  pe  trail 
Immortal  heeors  mingle  with  vtef  dost. 
Whst  thoQf h  thy  body  strnggltt  m  its  |Ofvf 


So  did  thy  SatrioHt  body  Ions  befi»« . 

gd  ^  ht  ^M  His  own  by  pow«r  diviM, 
Ike  woe  nov^  th^  also  qiitdccn  thini^ 
dlacmn'mysisysimis  ' 


|J4  la  sMbayof]^  msysc  dM  sUbo! 
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MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  was  once  known  by  the  name  of  Jtffreifs  Creek, 
and  formed  a  part  of  Salem.  Upon  the  petition  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  incorporated,  in  1645,  by  its  present  name. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Here  is  found  the  Mag- 
nolia^ a  low  tree,  bearing  many  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  soil,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  culture.  The 
fishing  business  was  commenced  at  this  place  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  of  late  years  this  business  has  somewhat  declined.  Some 
of  the  most  enterprising  ship-masters  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are 
natives  of  tliis  town.  There  is  about  1000  tons  of  shipping  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  are  of  small  size.  The  depth  of  water  will 
not  allow  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
harbor  is  good,   and  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 


South-nestem  view  of  Manchester. 


There  is  a  Congregational  society  here,  which  was  gathered  in 
1716,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  Before  this 
year  no  church  records  of  Manchester  are  found.  The  Universal- 
ists  have  a  small  society,  which  was  organized  in  1820.  The  busi- 
ness of  making  cabinet  furniture  is  carried  on  here  with  great 
activity,  employing  150  men  or  more.  In  1837  there  were  12  manit* 
factories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  mamifac- 
tured,  $84,500;  hands  employed,  120.  There  were  14  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  employing  65  hands. 
Population,  1,346. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Manchester  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  south-west  upon  the  Beverly  road.  Coasters  firom 
60  to  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  this  village,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  eighty  dwelling-houses,  built  compactly  tc^ther.  Dis- 
tance, 7  miles  from  Gloucester,  9  from  Salem,  and  23  from  Boston. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 


MARBI.£H£AD.  2W 

In  memory  of  Benjamia  Tappan,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Manchester,  who  ez- 
fUad  May  6,  1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
«  Ulcere  and  exemplary  christian,  a  tender  husband  and  parent,  a  judicious  and  sound 
diTinei  a  prudent  and  £iathfiil  miiuster. 

Oh  ever  hmor'd,  ever  dear,  adieu, 

How  many  tender  names  are  lost  in  you. 

Keep  safe,  0  tomb,  thy  precious  sacred  trust, 

Tin  mb  divine  awake  his  sleeping  dust. 

Colo^  Benj'-  Marston  lies  her&  who  died  May  22,  1754,  being  57  years  6c  3  mo. 
old.  Art  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  wh^t  sort  of  man  he  was?  Wait  till  the  final 
day  of  Retribution,  and  then  thou  mayeet  be  satisfied. 

- ■    I 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Pipt^  John  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1834,  aged  59  yean. 


Tbou^  Boreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  waves 

Have  tossM  me  to  and  fro. 

In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree, 

I  harbor  here  below. 


Now  here  at  anchor  I  do  lie, 
With  many  of  our  fleet. 
In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 
My  Savior  Christ  to  meet 


MARBLEHEAD. 


Mahblehead  was  originally  a  part  of  Salem,  from  which  it  was 
detached  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649.  At  this 
time  it  contained  44  families,  the  heads  of  Vhlch  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing names : 

James  Smith,  Thomas  Bowinge,  Mr.  Walton,  John  Deveroe, 

Bowland  Smith,        John  Stacie,  John  Lyon,  Abrm.  Whitcare, 

Samuel  Doliber,         George  Chine,  Henry  Stacie,  John  BartoII, 

Edmund  Nicholson,  John  Northy,  William  Chichester,  Joseph  Doliber 

Francis  Nicholson,    Nicholas  Merrett,^  Samuel  Corwithen,  Robert  Knight, 

John  Gatchell,  Thomas  Pitman,  Thomas  Gray,  John  Bennett, 

William  Barber,        Timothy  Allen,  Richard  Norman,  F.  J.  Walsingham, 

David  Thomas,        ^  Thomas  Sams,  John  Peachy,  John  Norman, 

John  Legg,  Arthur  Sanden,    *  Richard  Curtice,  William  Luckis, 

Peter  Pitford,  Isaac  AUerton,  John  Hart,  Christoph.  Lattimore, 

Erasmus  James,        Moses  Maverick,  William  Charles,  John  Goyt. 

The  township  is  a  rough  and  very  rocky*  peninsula,  extending 
between  three  and  four  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  inhabited  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  convenience  as  a  fishing  port.  The  first 
settlers  made  .their  pitch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  good  harbor,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  towards  half  a  mile  on  an  average.  ^*  At  the  south-west 
end  of  the  harbor  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Cfreat  Neck,  so 
called,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  separating  the  waters  of  Lynn 
bay  from  those  of  the  harbor.  About  the  year  1728,  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  the  south-west  side  of  this 
isthmus,  so  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  har- 
bor. The  government  of  the  province  at  that  time  attended  to  the 
subject,  as  it  respected  not  only  the  town  in  particular,  but  the 
trade  of  the  province  in  general ;  and  ordered  by  an  act  the  sum 

*  As  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield  was  entering  the  settlement  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  no  verdure  was  to  be  seen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Pray  where  do  they  bury  their  dead  V* 
it  may  be  observed,  thaty  notwithstanding  the  rough  and  forbidding  aspeet  of  th^ 
••oi],  it  i^  very  prodnative  when  cultivated. 
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iiif  i£lj3|28  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasuiy  for  neeenary  r6^ 
pairs*  it  seems  that  about  the  year  1762  some  UBcessary  repairs  were 
made.  In  the  year  1790,  although  the  town  had  carefully  endea** 
voted  to  secure^  support,  and  keep  the  same  m  good  repair,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  considering  the 
preservation  of  the  said  harbor  was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  &c, 
granted  a  sum  of  £1000  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery"  for  this  purpose. 
About  17^  this  town  was  authorissed  to  er^t  a  fortification  for  the 
defence  of  die  place ;  the  goyemment,  it  seems,  having  granted 
£690  for  this  piupose.  In  1794  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
tyy  a  vote  of  the  town,  The  fortification  which  defends  the  har- 
bor k  now  called  Port  SewalL 


HMh^tuUm  tfJMt  o/MerhUhiOd  from  Pirn  SemaU* 


Iflie  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  taken  firom 
Fort  Sewall.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
Is  fdrmed  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  south-west  that  separates  it 
front  Lynn  bay,  and  connects  the  town  with  Great  NecK.  It  is 
4eep  tod  excellent,  capable  of  being  entered  at  all  times  by  ships 
of  tne  largest  size,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  were 
it  not  for  its  exposure  to  storms,  which  often  render  its  tochorage 
imsafe.  In  1S37  the  town  of  Marblehead  contained  5,549  inhabit* 
jtoits :  With  the  exception  cft  about  twenty  farmers  and  their  families, 
they  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  mile  by  one  quarter. 
The  village  is  quite  novel  in  its  appearance,  being  compact  and 
very  irregularly  built,  owing  to  the  very  xmeven  and  rocky  surface 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built  There  are  five  handsome 
churches  in  this  place,  viz.  2  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unita* 
rian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There  are  ttmo 
tanks,  the  "  Marblehead  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1803,  capital 
i^l20,OdOj  WfA  the  ''  Ghrand  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1831,  capit^ 
#l00jO0O ;  tbtite  tJ^  iwoinlittrance  companies,  each  with  a  capl<^ 
ttd  o/  llOOjOOO.    There  is  an  acadtoijr/mc<»)^'M  In  17«3|  sUA 
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lias  ever  been  a  respectable  and  useful  institution.  Distance,  4 
Iniies  from  Salem,  and  16  from  Boston.  The  shipping  owned  here 
amounts  to  more  than  eight  thousand  tons.  In  1837,  there  were 
66  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  4603 ;  codfish  caught,  49,403  quintals ;  mackerel  caught, 
243  barrels;  600  hands  employed.  In  the  same^year  were  manu- 
factured 97  pairs  of  boots,  and  1,026,824  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  was  $367,780 ;  males  employed,  603 ;  females,  655. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard's  diary,*  (early  in  the  century,  or  before 
1720,)  when  speaking  of  this  town,  gives  the  following  statement : 
"  There  was  not  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  nor  mason,  nor  butcher  in 
the  town ;  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming.  They  had 
their  houses  bwilt  by  country  workmen,  and  their  clothes  made  out 
of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston, 
which  drained  the  town  of  its  money.  Some  years  after,  the  town 
abounded  with  artificers,  good  workmen  of  every  description,  anA 
the  market  had  a  full  ,supply.  At  the  time  before  mentioned,  there 
was  not  one  foreign  vessel,  although  the  town  always  possessed 
every  advantage  for  a  firee  and  extensive  navigation.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines,  leaving  it 
to  the  merchants  of  Salem,  Boston,  and  Europe,  to  carry  olS*  the 
gains,  by  which  means  the  town  was  poor  and  in  debt : — so  much 
were  they  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  other  places,  that 
very  few  familieSjjnot  ttiore  than  twenty,  were  independent  in  theit 
circmnstances.  They  were  generally  a  rude,  swearing,  drunken 
and  fighting  crew;  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers  they  made 
improvements  in  social  life,  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  By  th^ 
middle  of  the  century,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  so  much 
cultivated,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civilities,  and  especially 
for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  There  were  not  only  gentle- 
manlike families,  and  pious  and  well-behaved  people  in  the  totvn, 
but  tfie  very  fishermen  rose  superior  to  the  rudeness  of  former  gene- 
rations. When  they  were  persuaded  by  individuals  of  public 
spirit  to  send  their  fish  to  foreign  markets,  they  soon  became  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  trade,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  should  reap  by  it.  And  while  individuals  grew 
rich,  the  town  also  received  the  benefit." 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  justice,  of  great  Indus* 
try,  enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and  firm  resolution, 
but  small  fortune,  was  the  first  man  who  engaged  in  it.  He  sent 
a  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  voyage  found 
that  he  increased  his  stock,  and  went  on  building  vessels,  till  he 
was  enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading  them  with  fish,  and 
pointing  out  to  others  the  path  to  riches.  The  more  promising  young 
men  of  the  town  folloTived  his  example ;  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning, Marblehead  became  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of  the  Say. 
In  the  year  1766,  there  were  between  thirty  and  fotty  ships,  brig8| 
mows,  and  topsail  schodners  engaged  in  foreign  trade." 
j<i    ■'  ■  •  ■   ■  .   ■  >  •        ■  •  I "    "i  » 
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About  1770  Marblehead  was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  num-- 
ber  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  town  of  the  province,  Boston  ex- 
cepted. During  the  revolutionary  war  this  place  suffered  severely, 
and  the  business  of  the  place  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  were  firm  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  this 
place  alone  furnished,  of  its  own  inhabitants,  for  the  public  service, 
one  entire  regiment,  completely  officered  and  manned.  The  value 
of  this  regiment  at  that  trying  period,  composed  of  men  inured  to 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  not  wasted  by  sickness  in  any  ans  instance, 
is  best  determined  by  a  recollection  of  their  patience,  bravery,  and 
effective  service.  Captain  James  Mugford,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place,  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  American  army  during 
the  HLevolution,  by  capturing,  at  a  critical  juncture,^  a  British  ship 
just  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  richly  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  warlike  stores.  He  was  killed  the  same  day  he 
made  the  capture,  January  12th,  1776,  in  attempting  to  return  frcna 
Boston  to  Marblehead,  while  defendinghis  little  privateer  from  the 
attack  of  some  boats  sent  from  the  British  men-of-war  riding  at 
Nantasket  road.  Their  bbject  was  to  take  him  at  the  moment  his 
vessel  run  ashore  on  a  point  of  land,  which  makes  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Point  Gut.  Captain  Mugford  fought  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  attempting  to  board  him,  he 
sprung  to  the  railing  of  his  vessel  in  order  the  better  to  repel  the 
enemy ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Falling  back, 
one  of  his  crew  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said, 
^' Ye9,  buldon^tlet  the  enemy  Jcnow  my  situoHorij  and  if  I  die  ad  m 
ifltpere  alive  and  were  sHU  commanding;^'  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  brave  seamen  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  the  enemy,  beat  them  off,  and  got  into  Marblehead, 
where  great  respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  Capt.  Mugford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  the  firstministerof  Marblehead,  was 
ordained  in  1684,  having  preached  here  sixteen  years  previous  to 
his  settlement.  He  died  in  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  preached 
upwards  of  half  a  century  without  being  taken  off  from  his  labors 
one  Sabbath ;  when  he  died,  the  lamp  of  Ufe  fairly  burnt  out,  for 
he  felt  no  pain  even  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard,  who  had  been  previously  an  assistant  pastor 
with  Mr.  Cheever.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  was  ordained  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Samuel  Dana 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1801.  The  second  church  in  Marblehead 
was  formed  when  Mr.  Barnard  was  assistant  pastor  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  Mr.  Edward  Holyoke,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
college,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  chosen 
president  in  1737.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  at  MaAlehead 
was  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  ordained  in  1738.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Story,  in  1772.  One  of  die  first 
Episcopal  societies  in  Massachusetts  was  planted  in  Marblehead* 
Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  William  Shaw ;  the  next  Mr.  David 
Monsami  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Pigo.t  and  Alexander 
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Halcolm.  Mr.  Peter  Bours,  their  fifth  minister,  was  highly  es* 
teemed  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks.  For  severfeil  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  ihurch  was  destitute.  Mr.  Thotnas  Oliver  was  their  next 
minister ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Harris.  The  next 
clergyman  was  Mr.  James  Bowers,  who  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
church,  in  Boston,  May  25,  1802,  by  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Bass.  In  1789  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  erected 
a  meeting-house  for  those  '^  whose  opinions  difTered  from  the 
opinions  of  their  neighbors."  In  1800  a  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the  Methodist  denomination.  The  Baptist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

John  Glover^  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  this  tOAvn. 

He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  reTolutionary  contest. 
He  bad  the  honor,  with  bis  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  of  forming  the  advance  part  ot 
the  army  which,  in  a  bold  and  intrepid  manner,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1776,  at  a  most  inhospitable  and  hazardous  juncture,  and  added 
much  to  the  martial  glory  of  the  American  rorces  by  capturing,  at  Trenton,  a  thousand 
Hessians,  under  the  immortal  Wasbington.  This  propitious  event  inspired  the  eonti 
nental  army  with  confidence  of  the  final  happy  result,  and  was  followed  with  victories 
in  every  quarter,  till  Heaven  sanctioned  the  justice  of  the  American  appeal  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enemy  and  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

General  Glover  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Burgoyne's  army,  after  its  surrender, 
through  the  New  England  states ;  and,  in  various  instances,  during  the  war,  he  had 
the  warm  approbation  and  unqualified  applause  of  his  commander-in-chief.  A  want 
of  documents  prevents  the  author  of  this  work  from  paying  a  more  full  tribute  of  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brave,  bold,  and  persevering  officers  of  the 
revohitionary  army.  He,  therefore,  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  with  an 
extiaet  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  General  Glover  by  General  Wadiington,  dated 
Morris,  26  April,  1777,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  brigade- 

"  Diffidence  in  an  officer  is  a  good  mark,  because  he  will  always  endeavor  to  bring 
himself  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  full  line  of  his  duty  :  but,  I  think  I  may 
tell  yoQ  without  flattery,  that  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualined  than  you  to  con- 
duct a  brigade.  You  have  activity  and  industry,  and  as  you  very  well  know  the  duty 
of  a  colonel,  you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty 'from  others." — Alden^s  CoU.  vol.  iii. 

"  Hon,  EUnidge  Gerry ^  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  July  17,  1744,  and  from 
liis  first  election  as  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legis-* 
lature,  he  continued  in  public  life,  almost  without  intermission,  fil- 
ling the  most  important  ofilces,  such  as  that  of  a  member  of  con* 
gress,  ambsLSsador  to  France,  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  till  his  decease.  His  spirit 
was  nourished  by  close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  Hancock, 
Warren,  &c  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  as  one  of  the  'rebel'  committee  of  the 
provincial  congress.  In  1813,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  senate 
chamber  at  Wasliington,  '  a  sudden  extravasation  of  blood  took 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his  life  within  twentv 
minutes,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain.' " 
— Essex  Memorial 


The  foUowing  inscriptions  are  from  monameots  in  this  place  i 
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In  memory  of  the  kt.  Jobh  Baesasd.  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  ftiac  cfrarch  ia  MaP^ 
blehead.  m  was  a  learned  diTine,  a  judicious  and  profitable  oreacher,  who  has  left 
exceUeat  performances  to  his  and  their  posterity.  He  exhibitea  a  bright  example  of 
piety  and  christian  Tirtae,  was  a  promoter  of  peace  and  friendship,  an  omameni  to  the 
church  and  town,  and  after  a  long  life  spent  m  the  service  of  Christ  and  souls,  on  the 
24th  of  Jan.  1770,  in  the  54  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  89  of  his  age,  feU  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

MemoriiB  sacrum  nv.  domini  Jouak ms  BAEHASDy  prioue  Christ!  aoclesim  apod  Blar' 
blehead  pastohs  fidelis.  Theologus  erat  yere  eruditus,  ooncionator  admodnm  sapiens 
utilisque.  Suis  non  solum  quin  et  posteris  roonifa  reliquit.  Exemplum  pietatis  ae 
christianae  virtntis  insigne,  amicitiae  et  pacts  cultor,  eccl<*sia*  et  oppidi  decus  multos 
post  labores  Christi  et  animarum  causa  peractos  hae  vita,  Januarii  24, 1770,  et  minis- 
lerii  Metaiisque  89,  placide  decessit. 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Petek  Boubs,  ODce  minister  of  this  chnrchf 
which  office,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  be  discharged  with  faithfulness,  teaching  thv 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  plainness  and  ferveacv,  illustrating  the  truth  and  Reality 
of  what  he  taught,  by  his  own  life,  the  goodness  of  which,  joined  with  great  candiiiv 
and  unbounded  benevolence  of  mind,  obtained  for  bim  not  only  the  most  sincere  love  <if 
his  own  people,  bur  also  the  love  of  virtuous  men  of  every  persuasion.  He  died  24  Fe1>> 
ruary,  1762,  a^  36  years.  To  his  memory  his  people  have  erected  this  monumem  i» 
testimony  of  his  great  worth  and  theif  sincere  regaras. 

Persuasion  draws,  example  leads  the  mind  ^ 
Their  double  force  compels,  when  meetly  joined. 
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The  eastern  part  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  HaTeriiilZ. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1726.  The  soil  near  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  the  south-western  boundanr  of  the  town,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  in  the  more  northern  part.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  broken  into  a  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  may 
be  m  general  considered  as  good.  Spicket  or  Spiggot  river,  in  its 
course  from  New  Hampshire,  centrally  intersects  and  falls  into  the 
Merrimac.  This  little  river  has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a 
rocky  preeipice,  and  affords  a  plentiful  supplv  of  water  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  now  a 
flourishing  village  at  this  place,  containmg  about  1,000  inhabitantSi 
3  churches,  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Universalist  Me- 
thuen  Falls  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  eastward.  The  Congregational  church  ap- 
g^ars  on  elevated  ground  in  the  distance  on  the  extreme  right :  the 
aptist  church,  the  largest  in  the  village,  is  the  nearest ;  the  Uni- 
versalist church  is  seen  beyond  in  the  distance ;  the  large  factory, 
built  of  brick,  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left,  standing  by  the  falls. 
Distance,  9  miles  from  Lowell,  9  from  Haverhill,  5  from  Andover, 
and  25  from  Boston.  A  cotton  factory  was  commenced  here  about 
1912,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.  This  was  burnt  in 
1818,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  A  newspaper,  the  "  Methuen 
Falls  Gazette,'^  was  commenced  here  iu  Jan.  lo35.  A  paper-mill  was 
erected  in  this  town  in  1826.  The  following,  telative  to  this  town, 
is  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  publish^  by  toe  state  in  1837.  Ooi- 
ion  atOf  2  *  ootton  spindles,  4,400;  eoMoii  consumed,  ff2ir,d99 1(is> ; 
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Eastern  view  of  Methuen  Falls  Village. 

cotton  goods  manufactured,  L019,903  yards ;  value  of  the  same, 
f  190,000;  males  employed,  55;  females,  225;  capital  invested, 
$180,000 ;  sperm  oil  used  by  the  manufacturers,  2,760  gallons. 
Shoes  manufactured,  211,300  pairs ;  value  of  the  satne,  $159,225 ; 
males  employed,  190 ;  females,  167.  Manufactories  of  hats,  5 ; 
hats  manufactured,  48,000 ;  value  of  hats,  $23,000 ;  Inales  employ- 
ed, 36 :  females,  9.  Paper-mills,  2 :  stock  manufactured,  195  tons; 
value  of  paper,  $32,500.     Value  ot  piano  forte  frames,  $10,000. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1729,  aftd  Rev. 
Christopher  Sergeant  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1790.  Kev.  Simon  P.  Williams,  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  was 
dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Humphrey  C.  Perley,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1815.  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Eastman, 
the  next  pastor,  was  settled  in  1815,  and  retired  in  1828.  A  second 
chiirch  was  formed  in  1766,  and  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapmali  tiras  or- 
dained in  1772.  The  second  pastor  was  John  H.  Stephens,  the 
third  Josiah  Hill.  (The  first  and  second  churches  were  united 
from  1817  to  1830.)  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1815,  ahd 
Rev.  Charles  0.  Kimball  was  ordained  pastor  the  nejct  yeai*.  The 
Umversalist  society  was  organized  in  1824.  A  small  Episcopal 
society  was  formed  here  in  1833.    Population,  2^463. 


MIDDLETON. 

Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1728.  It  was  formed  of  the  uni- 
ted comers  of  several  adjoining  towns.  The  first  church  was 
gathered  here  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Peters,  the  first  pastor, 
was  settled  the  same  year.  The  second  pastor,  Rev.  Elias  Smitfi, 
was  settled  in  1759.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  saeceeded  by  Rev. 
8oioiD0ii  Adams  in  1798.  Rev.  Ebeneter  Hubbard,  the  neoct  pe^tor, 
wn  settled  in  181« ;  his  successor,  Rerr.  Pcitest  JeifeMS)  "wtis  sti 
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tied  in  1S32.    There  is  another  society  in  this  town,  called  the 
United  Society. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires 
good  management  and  great  industry  to  render  it  productive.  The 
inhabitants  live  scattered  over  the  town,  there  being  no  village  of 
importance.  In  1837,  there  were  300  pairs  of  boots  and  500  pairs 
of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,500;  and  one  paper-mill, 
which  manufactured  100  tons  of  stock ;  value  of  paper,  $35,000. 
Population,  671.  Distance,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Salem,  18  from  New- 
buryport,  and  20  N.  of  Boston. 


NEWBURY, 


Newbury  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts.  "  In  1633,  arrived  a  number  of 
people  in  the  ship  Hector,  who  settled  at  Qtujfcacanqtien,  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  and  Mr.  James  Noyes.  Mr. 
Parker,  and  about  a  hundred  who  came  over  with  him,  sat  down 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
preached  at  Medford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  general  court  for  liberty  to  remove  to 
Cluafcacanquen,  which  was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Newbury,  This  was  the  tenth  church  gathered  in 
the  colony.  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pas- 
tor of  the  church."  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  Parker  river,  which  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  and  about 
4  south  of  the  middle  of  Newbury  port,  on  Merrimac  river.  Thence 
the  settlements  were  soon  extended  westward  up  the  river  Parker 
about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  falls,. and  northward  to  the  Merrimac  and 
the  lands  adjacent. 

The  territorial  limits  of  this  town  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
its  wealth  more  than  proportionably  diminished,  by  the  formation 
of  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury.  Those  parts 
of  the  town  most  compactly  settled  join  on  to  Newburyport.  That 
portion  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  contains  about  1,100  peo- 
ple in  a  compact  settlement,  who  are  generally  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries. There  are  4  churches  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were 
built  57  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,907;  valued  at 
$721,610;  hands  employed  in  ship-building,  136.  Population, 
3,771.     Distance  from  Boston,  31  miles.     Plum  Island,  the  greater 

f)art  of  which  lies  in  this  town,  is  mostly  composed  of  sand.  It  is, 
lowever,  esteemed  a  salutary  resort  tor  invalids  in  the  summer 
Season ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  pleasure  parties.  One  cause 
of  attraction  is  from  the  copious  supply  of  beach  pbmis  which  are 
found  on  the  island  in  the  autumn. 

Dummer  Academy,  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  located  in  Byfield 
parish,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England, 
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being  founded  by  Lieut  Gov,  Dummer,  in  1766;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, incorporated  till  Oct.  1782,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  in- 
coiporation  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  It  is  richly  endowed, 
and  its  location  is  retired,  pleasant,  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  church- 
es, is  from  the  appendix  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Popkins'  Sermon,  1806. 

«  October  5, 1698,  the  vote  was  passed  to  build  the  /ormer  meeting-house.  April  22, 
1700,  Sergeant  Stephen  Jaques,  the  builder,  was  ordered  to  hang  the  bell  in  the  new 
turret.  October  18,  Col.  Daniel  Pierce,  Esq.  and  Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.  were  impower- 
ed  to  procure  a  bell  for  the  new  meeting-house,  of  about  400  pounds  weight.  Decern- 
ber  16,  1700,  the  place  of  each  man  and  woman  was  assigned,  by  a  committee.  The 
number  of  men  placed  was  about  176.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  time  of  occupy- 
ing the  meeting-house.  The  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  long  seats.  Contiguous 
to  the  wall  were  twenty  pews.  The  spaces  for  the  pews  were  granted  to  particular 
persons  who  appoau-  to  have  been  principals.  Before  me  pulpit  and  deacons'  seat  was 
a  large  pew  containing  a  table,  where  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers.  The  yotong  people 
sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  children  on  a  seat  in  the  alley  fixed  to  the  outside  of 
the  news.  The  floor  measured  60  and  50  feet.  The  roof  was  constructed  with  four 
gable  ends  or  projections,  one  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  large  window,  which  gave 
fight  to  the  upper  galleries.  The  turret  was  on  the  center.  The  space  within  wa*  open  to 
the  roof,  where  was  yisible  plenty  of  timber,  with  great  needles  and  little  needles  point- 
ing downwards,  which  served  at  once  for  strength  and  ornament.  There  were  many 
umaments  of  antique  sculpture  and  wainscot.  It  was  a  stately  building  in  the  day  of 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see  it  in  aU  its  ancient  glory.  Long  ago  a  wall  was  spread 
overhead,  which  was  dropping  down,  and  the  floor  was  occupied  by  pews.  The  roof 
made  plain,  the  four  very  steep  sides  terminating  in  a  platform,  which  supported  a 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : — 

A  Besurrection  to  immortality— is  here  expected— for  what  was  mortal— of  the  Ber* 
erend  Mr.  Jomr  BicHAansoN,  (once  Fellow  of  Harvard  Colledge,  afterwards  Teacher  to 
the  church  at  NewburyJ  putt  ofi"  Apr.  27, 1696,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Preachers  dv  the  Bules  the  pulpit  gave 
to  live  well,  are  still  preached  from  the  grave, 
The  Faith  and  Life,  which  your  dead  Pastor  taught 
in  one  gmve  now  with  him,  Syrs  bury  not. 

Abi,  viator ;  A  mortuo  disce  vivere  ut  moriturus,  £.  Terrio  disee  eogitare  de  Coelit.* 


Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Christopher  Tappah,  master  of  Arts,  fourth 
Pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Newbury  •  a  gentleman  of  good  Learning,  conspicuous  Pi- 
ety and  virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and  greatly  improved  in 
the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  who  deceas'd  July  23d,  1747,  in  the  76tn  year  of 
his  Age  and  the  51st  year  of  his  Pastoral  ofllce. 


Beneath  are  the  remains  of  Bev.  Johtt  Tucker  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  and 
Congregation  in  this  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792,  Etat.  73.  Blessed  with  stRms 
mental  Powers,  a  liberal  education,  and  an  imcommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed 
aad  improved  by  thai  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  Him  dearly  beloved  in 
every  relation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  conspicuously^ 
useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  when  meeting  with  peculiar  Bifliculties.  He  emi- 
nently complied  with  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the  first  Preachers  of  his  Gospel, 
Be  ve  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  As  he  lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  met 
with  death  with  Serenety.  By  his  doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humility  and 
meekness,  and  at  his  death  he  exhibited  the  dignity  and  triumph,  of  the  real  Christian. 

*  Which  may  be  phiinly  translated :  Go,  traveller ;  from  the  daad  leazn  to  UTa,  ai 
ene  thai  most  die  -,  vtom  the  earth  learn  to  think  of  the  heavens. 
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NEWBURYPORT. 

Tfl»  town  in  the  smallest  in  its  territorial  limits  of  any  m  Ae 
commonwealth,  containing  but  about  six  hundred  and  forty-seyen 
acres.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1764.  Previous  to  the  RevolU" 
tion,  Newburyport  was  quite  a  commercial  place,  and  the  commerce 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  constant  and  profitable.  During 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  '^  the  people  of  this  town  signalised 
their  patriotism  and  love  of  independence  by  consenting  to  tfie  non- 
importation agreement,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  stamp-act, 
and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry,  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  and  warfare,  resolving  to  support  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  nobly  keeping  this 
resolution  inviolate.  Few  parts  of  the  country  sacrificed  more  in 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  than  did  Newburyport,  in  sub- 
mitting to  have  its  stajJe  business  of  ship-building  broken  up,  in- 
eurring  large  debts  fox  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  weakening  its 
population  for  the  supply  of  the  continental  armies,  and  undergo- 
mg  many  other  privations  and  embarrassments  attendant  on  a  state 
of  protracted  warfare.  The  citissens  gained  a  little,  and  but  a  lit* 
tie,  by  privateering;  and  in  other  respects  the  town  stood  almost 
still  during  the  war,  and  until  peace  restored  its  commercial  advan- 
tages." 

Durinflf  the  difficulties  with  the  French  directory,  Newburyport 
presented  an  uncommon  example  of  patriotism  by  building  a 
twenty-gun  ship  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  offered  it  to  the  government,  ana  asked 
Ifor  the  final  reimbursement  of  the  net  cost  "  at  the  convenience 
of  the  government"  This  offer,  when  our  navy  was  small,  and 
the  means  of  the  government  limited,  was  felt  to  be  valuable.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  Newburyport  was  at  one  period  almost 
unexampled  in  a  town  of  its  size.  But  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  fire  of  1811 ;  and  the  war  of  1812,  bore  heavily  upon  a  mer- 
cantile and  ship-building  population,  and  the  town  has  not  entirely 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  would  have  afford^  no 
great  obstacle  to  trade,  became,  under  disastrous  circumstances,  a 
source  of  despondence. 

The  following  description  of  Newburyport  is  extracted  from 
Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  published  in  1836. 

"  The  situation  of  the  town  is  indeed  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  populous  part  stands  upon  a  slope,  gently  declining  to  the 
river,  so  that  a  summer  rain  can  at  any  time  completely  wash  the 
streets.  By  whatever  avenue  it  is  approached,  its  appearance 
never  foUf  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  visiter  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  compact  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury  enclosing 
it  upon  two  sides  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  approach  it 
Itpon  the  eastern  road  or  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
IKmiiderable  city,  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles 
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The  town  is  laid  out  with  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity.  A 
lower  street,  upon  which  the  wharves  and  docks  open,  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  parallel  with  this  an  upper  or  High  street 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Various  avenues  pass 
through  its  center,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  generally  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  at  regular  intervals,  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
and  connect  the  upper  with  the  lower  street  The  main  post  road 
from  Bostoh  enters  Newburyport  nearly  at  the  central  point  of 
High  street,  and  passes  in  a  direct  line  through  the  town  to  a  very 
large  and  convenient  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
stores,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  wharves 
and  docks.  The  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  are  general- 
ly kept  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  present  a  neat  and  often 
elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the  principal  houses  are  extremely 
handsome ;  and  there  are  few  of  any  condition  which  do  not  pos- 
sess a  considerable  garden  spot,  which  gives  a  very  open  and  airy 
aspect  to  the  town,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes  that  general 
health  for  which  this  place  has  always  been  highly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  here,  of  late  years, 
to  ornamental  as  well  as  common  gardening. 

"  The  Newburyport  bridge  crosses  the  Merrimac  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1827.  Abutments  with  stone 
walls,  filled  in  with  sods,  gravel,  &c.,  project  from  either  shore. 
That  on  the  Newburyport  side  is  240,  and*  that  on  the  Salisbury 
side  is  187  yards  long.  The  bridge  rests  on  these  abutments  and 
on  four  piers  built  of  stone  from  high-water  mark,  and  is  further 
supported  by  chains  passing  over  the  tops  of  pyramids  erected  on 
the  piers  and  under  the  centers  of  the  arches.  .  The  span  of  the 
center  arch  is  83  yards.  The  bridge  is  built  in  two  distinct  longi- 
tudinal parts,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  passage  of  tihe 
river  will  not  be  interrupted.  Whole  length,  three  sevenths  of  a 
mile.  Cost,  $70,000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  travel  over  this  bridge^  The  tolls  taken  in  1835  amounted  to 
nearly  double  those  of  1827. 

"  A  breakwater  was  constructed  by  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
same,  at  an  expense  exceeding  $30,000.  It  has  as  yet  been  pro* 
ductive  of  but  little  if  any  advantage.  A  pier  has  since  been  erect- 
ed on  Salisbury  side,  covering  Badger's  rocks,  which  affords  a 
convenient  harbor  for  vessels  when  prevented  from  coming  up  to 
town.  The  Newburyport  turnpike  to  Boston  commences  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  and  is  continued  in  a  direct  course  to  Maiden 
bridge.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  $420,000,  but 
is  now  little  travelled. 

"A  custom-house  has  just  been  completed,  situated  on  Water 
street.  It  is  built  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters, 
entablature,  cornice  and  portico.  The  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  window-frames,  it  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  brick.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gre- 
cian Doric,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  $26,000.    There  are  eight 
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churches,  a  ttonte  jail  and  a  keeper's  house,  an  almshcuse,  an  ele* 
gant  brick  court-house,  on  Bartlett's  mail.  High  street  Theis 
is  also  a  brick  market-house,  containing  a  town  hall,  and  rooms 
for  municipal  officers.  The  Newburyport  Academy,  though  situ- 
ated within  the  bounds  of  Newbury,  was  built,  as  its  name  implies, 
by  persons  in  Newburyport  It  is  a  handscHne  brick  building, 
situated  on  High  street  A  private  school  is  now  kept  in  it  The 
Newburyport  Lyceum  occupy  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  a  rery  handsome  and  convenient  room,  and  was  fitted  for  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1,200." 

There  are  3  banks — the  Mechanics,  incorporated  1812,  capital 
$200,000;  the  Merchants,  incorporated  1831,  capital  $300,000; 
and  the  Ocean,  incorporated  in  1833,  capital  $200,000.  There  is 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  3  insurance  companies.  Two 
newspapers  are  published,  one  semi-weekly  the  other  semi- 
monthly. In  1837  there  were  128  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  from  Newburyport  and  Newbury ;  tonnage, 
6,628;  cod-fish  caught,  11,400  quintals;  value  ot  the  same, 
$134,200;  mackerel  caught,  20,500  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$143,500;  hands  employed,  one  thousand.  Four  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage,  1,440;  sperm  oil  import- 
ed,  14^,480  gallons;  whale  oil,  80,650  gallons;  hands  employed, 
120.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufoctured,  $113,173; 
males  employed,  206;  females,  114.  The  population  of  New* 
buryport  in  1790  was  4,837;  in  1800,6,946;  in  1810,  7,634;  in 
1820,  6,789;  in  1830,6,388;  and  in  1837,  6,741.  Distance.  20 
miles  N.  of  Salem,  24  southerly  from  Portsmouth,  and  38  nrom 
Boston,  on  the  main  post  road. 

The  following  account  of  the  great  fire  in  this  place  is  firom 
Cushing's  History  of  Newburjrport,  published  in  1826. 

But  in  addition  to  the  evils  arising  to  us  fhna  the  cupidity  of  the  European  belli* 
gerents,  and  the  restrictire  and  retaliatory  measures  into  which  this  country  was  con« 
sequently  driven,  Newbar3rport  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  peculiar  misfortune.  This 
was  the  great  fire  of  1811,  which  desolated  the  busiest  portion  of  the  town,  by  its 
destructive  ravages ;  and  whose  effects  still  meet  the  eye,  in  the  depopulation  of  streets 
formerly  filled  with  dwelUng^ouses  and  shops. 

This  conflagrailon  commenced  in  a  stable  in  Mechanic  Row,  near  the  Market  Square, 
And  of  course  in  the  center  of  the  portion  of  the  town  devoted  to  trade  and  business. 
The  stable  was  at  the  time  unoocupie»i,  and  when  the  fire  was  discovered  was  found 
to  be  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  This  was  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1811.  The  fire  ouickly  extended  to  Market  Square 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  State  street  on  the  other,  and  soon  spread  in  various  direcdons, 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  fbry  which  baffled  all  exertions  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
&re  continued  to  rage  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  soon  after  which  its  vio* 
lence  diminished ;  and  by  sunrise  it  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  after  having 
swept  away  everything  on  a  tract  of  land  of  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  there 
only  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins.  No  part  of  the  town  was  more  compactly  built  thaa 
this ;  none  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise^  and 
other  property.  Indeed,  the  compactness  of  the  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  construct* 
ed  of  wood,  served  constantlv  to  feed  the  flames  with  combustible  materials,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town  was  seriously  appehended.  It  was  «tti- 
mated  that  nearly  250  buiUinga  wen  rflneumfd,  mast  of  wfaiicA  were  stores  and  dweB- 
iag-houaes.  This  number  inchided  nearly  all  the  shops  in  town  for  the  sale  of  dzy 
gc»ds;  fimr  printing-offices ;  the  cuftooifhoase ;  tbepoet<offioe ;  two  insnisnosoOcet; 
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fioor  bookBtflavs;  and  one  meeting-hon^ ;  and  the  dweUings  of  more  than  ninetj 
lamilies. 

The  scene  presented  by  this  conflagration  was  truly  terrible.  It  is  described  by  an 
«ye-witness  in  the  ensuing  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  fire,' it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  evening 
was  cool  and  pleasant.  But  the  moon  gradually  became  objured,  and  at  length  disap- 
neared  in  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  shrouded  the  atmosphere.  The  glare  of 
light  throughout  the  town  was  intense,  and  the  heat  that  of  a  sultry  summer  noon. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  those  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  conveyins^  the 
remains  of  their  property  to  places  of  safety.  The  incessant  crash  of  faRing  buildmgs, 
the  roaring  of  chimneys  like  distant  thunder,  the  flames  ascending  in  curling  Tolomes 
from  a  vast  extent  of  ruins,  the  air  flUed  with  a  shower  of  fire,  and  the  feathered  throng 
flattering  over  their  wonted  retreats  and  dropping  into  the  flames,  the  lowing  of  the 
4»ws,  and  the  conAised  noise  of  exertion  and  distress,  united  to  impress,  the  mind  wiUi 
the  most  aWful  sensations/' 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread  themselves  over  the  town, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstance.  Many  persons  had,  soon  after  the 
fire  began,  carried  their  goods  and  furniture  seemingly  to  a  secure  distance,  and  depo- 
sited them  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Liberty  street.  But  the  nre 
at  length  reached  this  place,  and  consumed  the  churcJi  and  its  contents,  which,  being 
accumulated  there,  greatly  increased  the  flames. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable. during  the  heart-rending*  scene  of  this  destructive 
conflagration,  than  the  spectacle  which  State  street  exhibited  on  one  occasion.  Two 
large  brick  building  four  stories  in  height,  stood  upon  the  western  side  of  this  street, 
aad  opposed  a  bamer  to  the  destructive  element,  which  it  was  hoped  for  a  time  would 
tbere  cie  arrested  in  its  course.  But  a  sudden  change  of  wind  threw  the  flames  directly 
upon  these  immense  piles,  which  were  speedily  involved  in  the  general  calamity.  TIm 
opfKwite  buildings  bemg  now  on  fire,  and  the  wind  Mowing  with  great  force,  the  flames 
mscended  hi^  on  either  side,  and,  meeting  in  the  air,  extended  in  a  continual  sheet  «f 
fire  across  the  spacious  street.  The  impression  made  by  this  tremendons  scene  upon 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  then  a  youthful  spectator  of  h,  will  never  be 
effaced  from  his  recollection.  It  was  sublime  beyond  conception.  The  beholder  ooifld 
look  through  a  long  vista  of  over-arching  blaze,  whose  extreme  brilliancy  dazzled  and 
fatigued,  while  it  irresistibly  attracted,  the  straining  eye. 

The  .suflerings  of  the  families,  whose  dwellings  and  property  were  consumed,  imme- 
iialely  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  liberal  and  charitable.  Meetings  were  held  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ^  and  generous  donations 
were  received  from  diflerent  quarters,  for  the  reUef  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens 
of  Boston  collected  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  Characteristic 
fiberality,  they  presented  to  the  suflerers  by  the  fire.  By  these  means^the  losses  of  the 
poorer  class  were  very  much  lightened,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  diminished, 
but  the  injury  to  the  town,  and  to  very  many  individuals,  by  the  alnolute  destruction 
of  property,  was  still  very  serious ;  and  its  eflfects  must  long  continue  to  be  felt. 

The  first  religious  society  in  Newburyport  was  formed  in  1725, 
out  of  the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  was 
ordained  their  nrst  pastor  in  1726.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Gary.  Rev.  John  Andrews  Was  settled  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Gary,  in  1788.  The  first  Presbyterian  society 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1744 ;  it  consisted  of  persons  who  se- 
parated about  that  time  from  the  first  and  third  churches  in  New- 
Dury.  They  erected  a  boUse  of  worship  in  High  street,  in  which 
they  remained  until  1756,  when  the  present  church  in  Federal 
street  was  built.  The  formation  of  this  church  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  The  Episcopal  society  was  founded  in  1711.  The 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  was  founded  1767 ;  the  Indepen- 
dent Orthodox  in  1794;  the  second  Presbyterian  in  179S;  the 
Baptist  society  in  1804,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  isi  1827. 
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Houte  in  which  Mr.  WkUefidd  died,  Nenhurypori, 

The  above  ancient  house  is  now  standing  in  School  street,  in 
Newburyport.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons, 
the  first  regular  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  society.  It  is  an 
object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  died.  His  lodging-room  wan 
the  northern  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  two  sides  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  engraving.  He  died  in  the  entry  at  the  window  over 
the  front  door,  to  which  he  was  taken  to  obtain  the  air.  Some 
alterations  have  been  made  since  that  period  about  the  window 
and  front  door.  It  was  Mr.  Whitefield's  desire,  should  he  die  in 
this  country,  to  be  buried  under  Mr.  Parsons'  pulpit.  The  people 
of  Boston  and  other  places  were  desirous  of  having  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  interred  among  them,  but  Mr.  Parsons  would  not 
consent,  but  followed  Mr.  Whitefield's  wishes  in  this  respect  The 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  ana  also  Mr. 
Whitefield,  preached,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  firom  the  above 
house.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  at  the  east  side,  and  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  were  buried  under  it :  the  pulpit  is  now  at  the  south 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  remains,  with  those  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
another  minister,  one  each  side,  have  been  placed  in  a  vault  im- 
derneath,  where  they  are  yet  to  be  seen.  An  elegant  monument 
of  Egyptian  and  Italian  marble  stands  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  at  one  comer,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
It  is  the  gift  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  place  to  the  society  in 
which  he  worships ;  it  was  designed  by  Strickland,  and  executed 
by  Strother  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  cut  is  from  a  draw- 
ing of  this  monument,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

Th^  CsKOTJtyH  19  erected,  with  affectionate  veneration,  to  the  memo^  of  the  Ber. 
GioBGE  Whitefield,  born  at  Gloucester,  Eng^and^  December  16,  1714.  Educated  at 
Oxford  University;  ordained  1736.  In  a  ministr}^  of  Thirty-fonr  years,  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Thirteen  times,  and  Preached  more  than  eighteen  thousand  sermons.  As 
a  soldier  of  the  cross,  humble,  devout,  ardent,  He  put  on  the  whole  Armour  of  God ; 
preferring  the  Honour  of  Christ  to  his  own  Interest,  Repose,  Reputation,  and  Life.    As 
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WhiUfield's  Monument, 

a  Chiutian  orator^  his  deep  Piety,  disinterested  zeal,  and  vivid  Imagination,  gave  an* 
ezampled  energy  to  his  look,  utterance,  and  action.  Bold,  fervent,  pnngent,  and  popu- 
lar in  his  eloquence,  no  other  uninspired  man  ever  preached  to  so  laige  assemblies,  or 
enforced  the  simple  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  by  motives  so  persuasive  and  awful,  and 
•with  an  Influence  so  powerful  oh  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  died  of  Asthma,  Sep- 
tember 30|  1770|  suddenly  exchanging  his  Life  of  impanUeled  Labours  for  his  Etaiw 
nalBest. 

The  following  Elegy  on  Mr.  Whitefield  was  written  in  England, 
by  one  of  his  admirers : 


'*  Wtnn,  fraqusnt,  and  waeoBmtvSiy  be  pntelCd, 
While  crowding  thouMndt  piously  impror'd ; 

Bii  poiwflil  Toice  to  dlAant  regioiM  reach'd. 
Tiro  worids  attentiTe  heard,  adnir'd,  and  lor'd. 

^raol  Britmn,  Irtlattd  and  America^ 
Thii  apoatolie  preacher  piees'd  to  hear; 

iiiiiimii  of  ereiy  eort,  the  gimre,  the  gay, 
Fait  Ua  repcoQA,  and  leam'd  their  Cfod.xo  fear. 

HIi  eonsiattt  theme  waa  Jena  and  hie  grace ; 

Fbr^  wfch  thii  aubject,  how  hie  periods  flow'd  1 
Oalseiial  radiance  eliooe  upon  his  fece, 

And  In  hie  heart  dlrine  a/fectioQ  glow'd. 

Hie  eacred  Influence  eo  plenteoos  pour'd 
On  hmnUad  einnera,  fell  with  mighty  power : 

OonTevted  thoasandi  feh  tlie  quidc'ninff  word, 
Bow'd  to  the  grace,  and  Meas'd  the  nappy  hour. 


imr  and  aoft  compaasion  mrnnal  join'd 
lb  aiop  the  akkBar  in  hii  mad  career ; 


ZlDA  and  thooderinf  Siaai  he  combined, 
To  draw  with  gentlenese,  or«iree  with  fear. 

Nor  did  poor  feinting  eouls  attend  la  yain, 
Rich  gospel  cordials  dropped  from  hie  tongue; 

The  wounded  conscience  lost  Us  dreadful  pam, 
And  eorrow's  plaint  was  changed  to  rapture'e  aoofi 

Whitejietd  is  dead.— Not  ao  his  deathleas  feme; 

Nor  time  nor  calumny  shall  that  hnpair ; 
Immortal  excellence  adomahis  name, 

Immortal  fruhs  his  pious  latoes  bear. 

Among  tlw  tiwusands  of  Ood'B  hraet, 
Most  precious  shall  thy  dear  famemhouiee  be, 

Reli^ioue  fethera  to  their  children  tell 
The  mighty  work  God  brought  to  peas  hy  ikea. 

The  annale  of  the  churches  shall  record 
With  what  amaxing  power  the  8pirit  came ; 

And  while  tliey  giro  all  glory  to  the  Lord, 
Shall  well  remember  Whitejield'$  hooor'd  nana." 


"  TheophUus  Parsons^  a  name  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
law,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  eminence  in  Newburyport.  Bom 
in  Newbury,  in  February,  1750,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Dummer  Academy,  under  the  celebrated  master  Moo- 
dy. His  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  was  minister  of  Byfield 
parish  in  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1769,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Falmo\ith,  now  Portland,  and 
while  there  taught  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.    He  pi&c* 
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tised  law  there  a  few  years ;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by 
the  British,  in  1775,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  met  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  received  the  most  valuable 
histructions  from  that  eminent  jurist.  He  soon  resumed  the  prac^ 
tice  of  his  profession  in  this  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  imrivalled 
reputation  as  a  lawyer.  # 

"  In  1777,  he  wrote  the  famous  Essex  Result,  and  in  1779  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  constitu* 
tion.  In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  considering 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  accepting  his 
eonunissiott.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  his  profound  legal  opinions  have  mainly  contributed  to  settle 
the  principles  of  our  expository  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  October 
13,  1813,  with  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  unequalled  in 
Massachusetts." — Cushing^s  History  of  Neioburyport 

"  /ac0&  Perkins  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766.  His 
iather,  Matthew  Perkins,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  and  lived  to  ihe  advanced  age  of  ninety* 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  became  apprentice 
to  a  goldsmith,  and  soon  displayed  those  extraordinary  inventive 
powers  in  mechanics  which  have  elevated  him  to  distinction.    • 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  employed,  when  other  artists 
had  failed,  to  make  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Mstssachusetts, 
tinder  the  old  confederation.  At  twenty-four,  he  invented  the  nail 
machine,  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one  operation.  His  me* 
chanical  genius  was  now  fully  developed ;  and  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  he  continued  to  multiply  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  with  a  facility  truly  astonishing.  His  ingenuity  in  making  a 
plate  for  bank  notes  incapable  of  being  counterfeited,  and  in  dis« 
covering  the  art  of  softening  and  hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  was 
particularly  useful  to  the  public.  The  latter  discovery  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  labors  of  the  engraver,  and  led  to  many  happy 
Results. 

'^  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  great  number  of  useful  or 
higenious  inventions  which  he  was  constantly  producing  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  America.  His  talents  found,  for  a 
time,  a  wider  field  for  their  display  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
removed  from  Newburyport.  After  residing  there  several  years, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  exercising  his  genius  in  Eng« 
land-^the  great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  and  encouragement  of 
abilities  like  his.  Besides  many  things  of  merely  philosophical 
interest,  which  he  has  there  been  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  he  has  also  made  some  signal  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  the  great  mechanical  agent  of  modem  times.  His  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  in  calico  printing,  among  othet 
tilings,  have  been  successfully  put  in  operation;  while  his  geaiu8| 
UXA  hil  urbanity  of  deportment  and  simplicity  of  character,  ar0 
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proeuring  him  the  admitatiofi  and  esteem  et  the  wisest  m^n  and 
greatest  nobles  of  Britain.'' 


ROWLEY. 


RowLST  turas  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  persons  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  head  of  Which  was  the  Rer.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  had  been  a  minister  at  Rowley,  En^and.  The  town 
took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  easterly  part 
of  the.town  is  made  up  of  broad  tracts  of  marsh  land,  which  yields 
TESt  quantities  of  salt  grass.  The  central  village  of  Rowley  con- 
sists of  2  churches,  and  upwards  of  thirty  dwelling-houses.  Dis^ 
tance  from  Boston,  28  miles. 

Mr.  Rogers,  says  Dr.  Spoiford,  ''was  born  at  Wethersfield, 
England,  in  1590.  He  entered  the  university  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  ^duated  A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  enduring 
many  afflictions  in  England,  he  obtained  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
this  place,  to  which  he  was  a  distinguished  benefactor.  He  suf* 
fered  many  domestic  sorrows  in  the  eveninff  of  his  days,  and  died, 
worn  out  with  labor  and  care,  in  1660."  His  remains  were  disin* 
terred  a  few  years  since,  and  removed  to  a  more  suitable  part  of 
the  burying-ground,  and  a  marble  monument  erected  by  the  people 
of  Rowley,  who  still  enjoy  the  fruiti  of  his  bounty.  Edward  Carl- 
ton was  said  to  be  the  first  person  bom  here,  ancestor  of  the 
Carltons  who  now  live  in  the  town,  bom  1639.  The  first  mar^ 
fiage  took  place  the  same  year.  The  parties  were  Robert  and 
Anna  Haseltine.  A  fulling-mill  was  established  here  by  some  of 
die  first  settlers,  who  made  the  first  cloth  that  was  ever  made  in 
North  America.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  first 
settlers :  Chaplin,  Gage,  Jewett,  Mighill,  Nelson,  Payson,  Spof- 
ford,  Stickney,  and  Tenney.  The  act  incorporating  the  town  is 
aa  follows :  ''  1639,  4th  day  of  the  7th  month,  ordered  that  Mr.  Eze^ 
kiel  Roger's  Plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley."  The  towns  of 
ftradfora  and  Boxford,  with  parts  of  one  or  two  other  towns,  were 
then  included.  By  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  another  town  has 
been  made  out  of  Rowley,  by  the  name  of  Georgetown.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  town;  upwards 
of  1,000  barrels  of  perry  are  annually  made. 

There  is  $400,000  to  $500,000  capital  employed  mostly  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather.  In  1837,  before  Georgetown 
was  set  off  from  this  town,  there  were  33,600  pairs  of  boots ;  shoes, 
300,250  pairs,  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $315,360.  There 
were  16  tanneries ;  the  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was 
$43,400. 

The  first  church  in  this  place  was  organised  in  1639.  The  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Eaekiel  Rogers,  settled  on  the  formation  of  the  chuich, 
tuoA  died  1661«    He  was  suooeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  PhilUpe,  in 
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1650,  died  1696.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepaid, 
who  was  settled  in  1665,  died  1668.  The  fourth  pastor  was  Key. 
Edward  Payson,  direct  ancestor  of  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland ;  he  was 
settled  in  1682,  and  died  1732.  In  1729  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Jewett,  who  died  1774.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bradford,  who  was  settled  in  1782,  died  in  1801.  Tlie 
next  was  the  Rev.  David  Tullar,  who  settled  here  in  1803,  and 
was  dismissed  1810.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Tucker,  in  1812,  who  died  1829.  His  successor  was  Rev,  Wil- 
lard  Holbrook,  settled  in  1818. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  RogerSi 
the  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Ber.  Eixkibl  BooxxS)  first  minister  of  the  choreh  im 
Bowleg,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  jilace,  with  his  chnrch  and  flock,  in  1638. 
Be  finished  his  labors  and  life,  23  Jan.  1660,  in  hiiB  70th  year.  He  was  a  man  of  emi. 
nent  piety,  zeal,  and  abilities.  His  strains  of  oratory  were  delip^htfnl.  Be^^eration 
and  onion  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  were  points,  on  which  he  pnncipally  insisted.  He 
■o  remarkably  expressed  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  ctuiracters  of  his  hearers, 
that  the^  were  ready  to  exclaim,  who  hath  told  him  all  this  ?  With  the  yoath  he  took 
great  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of  knowledge  laden  with  fruit,  which  children  could  reach. 
He  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Bowley  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
which,  generous  Mnefaction  we,  in  the  first  pariah,  enjoy  to  the  present  day,  aui  hen 
gratefully  commemorate,  by  raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  in  1805. 


SALEM. 

* 

Salbm,  the  chief  town  in  Essex  county,  was  the  first  town  set^ 
tied  in  the  bounds  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colcmy.  It  was  in- 
debted for  its  first  settlement  to  the  jGsiilure  of  a  "  fishing  plantar 
tion"  at  Cape  Ann.  The  Rev.  John  White,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Dorchester,  in  England,  were  strongly  set 
on  establishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  places  of  refuge  from  the  corruptions  and  oppressions 
which  prevailed  under  James  I.  There  being  some  difficulty 
among  the  Plymouth  settlers,  some  of  them  were  obUged  to  leave 
Plymouth  and  reside  at  Nantasket,  the  most  distingmshed  of 
whom  were  Rev.  John  Lyford  and  Roger  Conant.  These  per- 
sons, with  their  companions,  being  chosen  by  Mr.  White  ano^his 
associates  to  manage  their  afiairs  at  Cape  Ann,  they  accordingly 
left  Nantasket,  and  removed  to  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  1625. 
Conant,  finding  a  better  place  for  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  west* 
ward,  called  Naumkeag,  gave  notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in  Bng« 
land.  This  information  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  procuring  a 
grant  for  settUng  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1628,  a  pa- 
tent having  been  obtained,  Capt.  John  Endicott  was  sent  over  with 
about  100  persons,  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naumkeag,  where 
he  arrived  in  September.  For  his  dwelling,  he  purchased  the 
materials  of  a  house  which  had  been  located  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
belonged  to  the  Dorchester  company.  Some' remains  of  this  buUd- 
mg  are  said  to  be  in  existence.  Those  who  remained  at  Naum* 
Jceag  passed  through  severe  afiUcjtions.     Some  had  so^rqely  a 
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fKiitable  plaee  to  lay  their  head,  or  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  A  large  proportion  died  with  scurvy  and 
other  diseases. 

In  1629,  the  Massachusetts  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
king,  granting  them  powers  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
colony :  they  received  the  title  of  '*  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Engfeind."  Their  seal  was  in  part  the 
representation  of  an  Indian,  having  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  another,  and  a  label  from  his  mouth,  with  the  scriptural 
expression,  ^^Come  over  and  help  iis?^  The  spirit  of  emigration 
now  gained  strength.  During  this  year,  four  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  and  Messrs.  Skelton,  Bight,  and  Smith,  set 
sail  in  a  fleet,  which  contained  as  passengers  300  men,  60  women, 
and  26  children.  There  were,  also,  on  board,  115  neat  cattle, 
some  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  6  cannon,  w;ith  stores  suitable  for  a 
fort  The  ship  Talbot  arrived  with  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Smith 
at  Cape  Ann,  June  27  th.  There  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  came 
to  Naumkeag  ,the  29th.  On  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr. 
Higginson  writes: — "Whea  we  came  first  to  Nehumkek,  we 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses ;  we  found  also  abundance  of 
com  planted  by  them,  very  good,  and  well  liking.  And  we  brought 
with  us  more  than  200  passengers  and  planters  more,  which  by 
common  consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  tether  into 
one  body  politic,  under  the  same  governor.  There  are  in  all  of 
us,  both  Old  and  new  planters,  about  300,  whereof  200  of  them 
are  settled  at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  Masathvl^  Bay,  beginning  to  build  a  town  there, 
which  we  do  call  Cherto,  or  Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at 
Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have  great  ordinance,  where- 
with we  doubt  riot  but  we  shall  fortify  ourselves  in  a  short  time 
to  keep  out  a  potent  adversary. .  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others  is,  that  we  have 
here  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taiught 
among  us."  Mr.  Higginson  and  the  other>s,  after  their  arrival, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  alter  the  name  of  the  town,  and  wished  to 
designate  it  by  a  term  significant  of  their  freedom  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  therefore  received  the  name  ScUem,  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  peace.  It  appears  that  the  natives  had  for- 
saken this  spot,  and  none  ever  claimed  itj  and  the  possession  was 
uninterrupted. 

"  The  company's  advice  to  Mr.  Endicott  ^liows  how  carefnl  they  were  to  have  tlie 
Lord's  day  kept  holy.  They  observe,  <To  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in 
a  religious  manner,  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general 
and  particular  employments,  may  surcease  their  labour  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year  at  3  o'c.  in  the  afternoon,  and  thai  they  spend  the  rest  of  that  dayin  chate- 
chizing  and  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  as  the  ministers  shall  direct.'  They  were 
equally  desirous  to  hare  family  order  and  religion  kept  wp.  On  this  subject  they  say  : 
'  For  the  better  accommodation  of  bu^ness  we  have  divided  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  company  into  several  families,  as  we  desire  and  intend  they  should  live  togetner, 
a  eopv  whereof  we  send  you  here  enclosed,  that  you  may  accordingly  appoint  each 
nan  his  diarge  and  duty ;  yet  it  is  jiot  our  intent  to  tie  you  so  strictly  to  this  directioa 
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but  that  in  ydkri^KHIHm,  is  joo  ihall  tae  cwue,  from  tuna  to  tiaiB,  ytm  may  altv  or 

displace  any  as  you  should  think  fit.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  yon  take  npecial  caie 
in  settling  these  fiimilies,  that  the  chief  in  the  family  (at  least  some  oi  them)  b* 
nounded  in  xeligion,  whereby  morning  and  evening  family  duties  may  be  dniy  ner* 
Kxmed,  and  a  watchhU  eye  hield  over  all  in  each  fiunily,  by  one  or  more  in  eaeh  fam* 
ily  to  be  appointed  hereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented  and  ill  weeds  nipt  before 
they  take  too  great  a  head.'  ••♦♦•• 

« In  order  to  secure  a  primary  object  of  their  emtgrationi  our  ^hers  took  measorea 
fir  the  regular  establishment  of  the  church  and  ministry  among  them.  July  20th 
was  set  apart  by  Mr.  Endicott  for  choice  of  the  pastor  and  teacher.  Of  the  services 
on  that  interesting  day,  Mr.  Charles  Oott  writes  to  Crov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  He 
thus  expresses  himself: — *  The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  heart  of  oar 
governor  to  set  it  apart  lor  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pootor  and 
teacher ;  the  fonner  pan  of  the  dav  being  spent  in  praise  and  teaching;  the  latter 
part  was  spent  about  the  election,  which  was  after  this  manner :  The  persons  thought 
on  were  demanded  concerning  their  callings.  They  acknowledged  there  was  a  two* 
fM  calling,  the  one  inward  calling,  when  t^  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calling  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  gifts  for  the  same ;  the  sec(md  was  firom 
the  people ;  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  walk 
together  in  all  the  ways  or  Ood,  every  member  is  to  have  a  free  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers.  These  two  servants  clearing  all  things  by  their  answers,  we  saw  no 
reason  but  that  we  might  freely  give  our  voioeis  for  their  election  after  this  triaL 
Their  choice  was  after  this  manner,— ^very  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name 
whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise  whom  they 
would  have  for  a  teacher ; — so  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher ;  and  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Higginson,  with 
thne  f/our  more  of  the  gravat  memUrs  a/the  chwrch,  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton, 
using  prayers  therewith.  This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Higginson.  Then  there  was  proceeding  in  election  of  elders  and  deacons;  bnt  they 
were  only  named,  and  laying  on  of  hand»  deferred,  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  vb  send  ua 
more  able  men  over ;  bat  since  Thursday  is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
humiliation  for  the  full  choice  of  elders  and  deacons  and  ordaining  them ;  now,  good 
Sir,  I  hope  that  you,  and  the  rest  of  .God's  people  with  you,  ynW  say  that  here  was  a 
right  foundation  laid,  and  that  these  two  blessed  servants  of  the  Lord  come  in  at  the 
door  and  not  at  the  window.'  When  the  6th  of  August  came  the  services  in  contem* 
plation  were  performed.  A  platform  of  church  government,  a  confession  of  doctrines 
m  general,  and  a  covenant  were  adopted.  The  last  was  subscribed  by  thirty  persons. 
To  this  number  many  of  good  report  were  soon  added.  One  particular  contained  in 
their  covenant  was,  that  they  would  endeavor  to  be  clear  from  being  stumbUng- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  church  were  invited  lo  take  part  in 
the  ordination,  with  the  understanding  that  their  oounsel  was  to  be  nothing  more  than 
discretionary.  Of  their  delegates  was  Gov.  Bradford.  He  and  his  attendants  were 
prevented  by  adverse  winds  from  being  here  in  the  forenoon ;  but  Uiey  arrived  aeaaoD" 
ably  enough  to  present  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

"  It  will  DC  perceived,  that  there  were  two  ministers  placed  over  the  congregation  here 
mstead  of  one.  This  custom  seems  not  to  have  been  fiUly  complied  with  here  in  any 
other  instance,  excepting  that  in  which  Mr.  Williams  served  for  a  short  period  with 
Mr.  Skelton.  It  was  a  custom,  however,  so  dear  to  some  of  the  colony,  they  would 
not  interrupt  it,  lest  they  should  be  chargeable  with  flagrant  iniquity ;  and  those  thus 
inclined  succeeded  to  keep  it  alive  over  a  century.  Instead  of  being  titled  Reverend 
then  and  d  considerable  period  afterwards.  Congregational  ministers  were  called  Elders. 
The  ruling  elder  selected  for  the  church  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Haughton.  This  office 
was  considered  an  important  one,  and  continued  to  be  esteemed  in  the  colonial 
churches  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  duty  of  such  officers  was  to  preach 
o(%ationally  in  the  absence  or  on  the  illness  of  the  ministers,  and  also  to  assist  in  cases 
of  church  discipline.  When  preachers  except  their  own  served,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  remarking,  previously  to  their  beginning — <  If  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation, 
say  on.'  ''-^Ptlt't  AmnaU  of  Salem. 

"  For  a  time,  Salem  increased  90  slowly  that  Ipswich  and  Lynn 
were  before  it  in  importance;  but  in  14  or  15  years  after  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Endicott,  the  fisheries  had  been  commenced  with  suc- 
pes3,  and  all  other  towns  had  been  left  behind  in  conunercial  enter- 
priie.    The  townjdiip  in  1637  comprehended,  together  with  its 
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pretent  limits,  Bererly,  Danvers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Middle- 
ton,  a  part  of  Lynn,  Topsfield,  and  Wenham.^'  The  following 
description  of  Salem  in  1639  is  from  Wood's  New  England  Proaped. 

"  Salem  stands  on' the  middle  of  a  necke  of  land  very  pleasantlr,  haviag  a  South 
hyer  oo  the  one  side  and  a  North  river  on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  necke  where  meet 
4/  the  hotues  sUmd,  is  very  bad  mad  sandie  ground,  yet  for  seaven  years  together  it  hath 
brought  forth  exceeding  good  comCi  by  being  faked,  but  every  third  year.  In  some 
places  is  very  good  ground  and  good  timber,  and  divers  springs  hard  bv  the  sea  side. 
There  likewise  is  store  of  fish,  as  Basses^  Eels,  Lobsters,  Clammes,  Jcc.  Although 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  these  rivers  is  a  very  good  soyle,  where 
they  have  taken  farms,  and  get  their  hay,  and  plant  their  come ;  there  they  crosse 
these  rivers  with  small  Cannowes,  which  were  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  being  about 
two  foote  and  a  halfe  over,  and  twenty  foote  long.  In  these  likewise  they  goe  a  fowl- 
ing,  sometimes  two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be  more  cannowes  in  this  towne,  than  in 
all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household  having  a  water  horse  or  two.  This  Town  wanu 
an  Alewife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbours,  the  one 
being  called  Winter  and  the  other  Summer  harbours,  which  lieth  within  Derbins  Fort, 
which  place,  if  at  were  well  fortified,  might  keepe  shippes  from  landing  forces  in  any 
oi  thooB  two  i^aces." 

Dialing  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  occurred  one  of  the  most 
surprising  and  afflicting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  New  England, 
from  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  This  excitement 
commenced  in  Salem  viUage^  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of  that  place.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  the  excitement ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
place.  Twenty  persons  were  executed  for  witchcraft;  one  of  them, 
Giles  Cory,  refusing  to  put  himself  on  trial,  w^lb  pressed  to  death. 
About  one  hundred  were  accused,  about  fifty  confessed  themselves 
guilty,  and  about  this  number  of  other  persons  were  afflicted. 
Those  who  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  appear  to 
have  done  it  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as  they  afterwards  declared 
themselves  innocent.  Most  of  those  who  were  executed  exhibited  a 
forcible  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle ;  rather  than  con- 
fess what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  they  nobly  suffered  death.  Those 
who  suffered  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  ever  since  known  as  Gallows  Hill.  The  house  in  which 
some  of  them  were  examined  is  the  mansion  standing  in  Essex 
street,  upon  the  west  comer  of  North  street  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  in  his  Afa^- 
nalia  gives  quite  a  number  of  examples,  which  he  says  are  well 
attestra.  Tlie  following,  giving  a  general  account  of  these  occur- 
rences, is  taken  from  that  work,  in  his  own  words 

It  is  to  be  confessed  and  bewailed,  that  many  inhabitants  of  New  England)  and 
young  people  especially,  had  been  led  away  with  little  Sorceries,  wherein  they  did 
secretly  those  tilings  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their  Ck)d :  they  voald  often 
cue  hnrts  with  spells  and  practice  detestable  conjurations  with  Sieves,  and  Eevs, 
and  Peas,  and  Nails,  and  Horse  Shoes,  to  learn  the  things  for  whkh  they  had  a  for- 
bidden and  impions  curiosity.  Wretched  books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were  instructed  how  to  become  able  fortune  teUers. 

Althon^  these  diabolical  divinafions  are  more  ordinarilT  committed  perhaps  all 
<iver  the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  «f  New  Englano,  yet  that  bemg  a  conn^ 
tnr  devoted  imto  the  worship  and  senrice  of  the  Lord  ITesus  Christ  abore  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  signalized  his  vengeance  against  these  wickednesses  with  suck 
Aztraordinary  dispensations  as  have  not  often  seen  in  other  places. 

The  Devils  vhidi  had  been  so  played  withidl,  and  it  may  M  by  some  tew  eriniiialii 
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more  cKf^lidtly  engaged  and  employed,  now  broke  in  npon  the  oonntrf  after  as  asKai-' 

ishing  a  manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  Some  scores  oi  people,  first  about  Salem,  the 
centre  and  first  bom  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Colony,  and  afterwards  in  other  places, 
were  arrested  with  many  preternatural  vexations  upon  their  bodies,  and  a  vanety  of 
cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  Demons  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
people  that  were  infected  and  infested  with  such  demons,  in  a  few  days  time  arrived 
onto  such  a  reftninff  alteration  upon  their  Eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tormentors ; 
they  saw  a  Devil  of  a  little  stature,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  attended  still  with  apectrea 
that  appeared  in  more  human  circumstances. 

The  tormentors  tendered  unto  thcf  afflicted  a  book  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to 
touch  it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  he  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Devil ; 
vrhich  they  reAising  to  do,  the  Spectres  under  the  command  of  that  black  man,  as  they 
called  l£im,  would  apply  themselves  to  torture  them  with  prodigious  molestations. 
^  The  afflicted  wretches  were  horribly  distorted  and  convulsed ;  they  were  pinched 
black  and  blue ;  pins  would  be  run  every  where  in  their  flesh ;  they  would  be  scalded 
until  they  had  blisters  raised  on  them ;  and  a  thousand  other  things,  before  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  were  done  unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ;  for  if  it  were  pertematu- 
lal  to  keep  a  rigid  fast  for  nine,  yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ;  or  if  it  were  pretemat- 
oral  to  have  ones  hands  tied  close  together  with  a  Rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
by  unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a  great  way  from  the  Mith,  before  a  crowd  of 
people ;  Stfch  preternatural  things  were  endured  by  them. 

But  of  all  the  preternatural  things  which  these  people  suffered,  there  were  none 
tnore'  i^hiecountaDle  than  those  wherein  the  prestigious  Demons  would  ever  now  and 
ihen  cover  the  most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a  fascinating  mist  of  invisibility. 
As  now,  a  person  was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a  spectre,  that  she  said  came  at  her  with  a 
spindle,  though  nobody  else  m  the  room  could  see  either  the  spectre  or  the  spindle ;  at 
last,  in  her  agonies,  ^ving  a  snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pulled  the  spindle  away }  and 
it  was  no  sooner  got  mto  her  hand,  but  the  other  folks  then  present  beheld  that  it  was 
Indbeed  a  neal,  proper.  Iron  spindle ;  which  when  they  locked  up  very  safe,  it  was, 
Dievertheless,  by  the  demons  taken  away  to  do  farther  mischief 

Again,  a  person  was  haunted  bv  a  most  abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she 
said,  t^ltb  a  sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none  but  herself.    After  she  had  under- 

Sme  a  deal  of  teaze  from  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  she  gave  a  violent  snatch  at 
e  sheet  that  was  upon  it  -,  wherefrom  she  tore  a  comer,  which  in  her  hand  imme- 
diately was  beheld  by  all  that  were  present,  d  palpable  comer  of  a  sheet :  and  her 
t'ather,  nHiich  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he  mi^t  see  what  his  Daughter  had  so 
strangely  seised ;  but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrung  fais  hand  off,  by  endeavour- 
ing \Q  wrest  it  from  him ;  hoa^ever  he  still  held  it  f  and  several  times  this  od  accident 
w^  reviewed  in  the  family.  There  wanted  not  the  oaths  of  goo(i  credible  people  to 
these  particulate. 

Also  it  is  known,  that  these  wicked  spectres  did'  proceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several 
quantities  of  money  from  divers  people,  part  of  which  individusd  money  dropt  some* 
tm^es  0}it  o(  iiffi  air,  before  suffldent  spectators,  into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted,  ndiik 
the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  with  death.  li^oreover, 
poisons  to  the  etandersby  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forced  upon  the  afflicted ; 
which,  when  they  have  with  much  reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoln  presently, 
So  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons  have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them ; 
Jrea,  sometimes  the  specu*es  in  the  straggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the  stand- 
eraby  have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the  miserable 
stained  wkh  them.  Ytt  more,  the  miserable  have  complamed  bitterly  of  burning 
rags  run  into  their  forcibly  distended  mouths ;  and  though  nobody  could  see  any  such 
eioths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  presently  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly 
by  every  body  on  the  mouths  of  the  complaine*^,  and  not  only  the  smell,  but  the 
i(moke  of  the  burning  sensibly  fiUe4  the  chambers 

Once  more  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  Branding  Irons,  heating  at  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them  ;  now  the  standersby  co^ld  see  no  Irons,  yet  they 
fioaXi  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  they  were 
rsBxned  by  the  not-seen  Airies  unto  the  poor  creatures  for  whom  thev  were  intended ; 
kad  those  poor  creatures  were  thereiapon  so  stigmatised  with  them,  that  they  will  bear 
|he  marks  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  Nor  are  these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies 
(hat  fell  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

Flashy  pec^le  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober 
heople,  m  a  country  where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit  certainly  as  the  rest  of  man- 
Kind,  know  them  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the  absurd  and  froward  spirit  of  saducisi^ 
ibaa  qusstiOD  them.    I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  thing  that  will  be  iustifiied,  if  it  tat 
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Mqoind^  by  the  oaths  of  more  connderate  persons  than  can  ridictde  these  od  phe- 


But  the  worst  part  of  this  «stonishing  tragedy  is  yet  behind ;  wherein  Sir  Williain 
Fhips  at  last  being  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  machine  of  Heaven,  was  an  instrument 
of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land,  now  so  darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There 
were  yery  worthy  men  upon  the  spot  where  the  assault  from  hel  was  first  made,  who 
aj^rehended  themselves  called  from  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  silt  the  business  unto  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  indeed,  the  continual  impressions  which  the  outcries  and  the  havocks 
of  the  afflicted  people  that  lived  nigh  unto  them  caused  on  their  minds,  gave  no  little 
edge  to  this  apprehension. 

They  did,  m  the  first  place,  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  witches,  or  wicked 
children  of  men,  who  upon  covenanting  with  and  commissioning  of  evil  spirits,  are 
attended  by  their  ministry  to  accomplish  the  things  desired  of  them  :  they  haa  not  only 
the  assersions  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  assersions  which  the  witch  advocates  cannot 
evade  without  shifts  loo  foolish  for  the  prudent,  or  too  profane  for  any  honest  man  to 
use ;  and  they  had  not  only  well  attested  relations  of  \)ie  gravest  authors,  from  Bodin 
to  Bovet^  and  from  Binsfield  to  Brombal  and  Baxter )  to  deny  all  which,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  turn  the  chronicles  of  all  nations  into  romances  of  Don  Quixot  and 
jthe  Seven  Champions  ;  but  they  had  also  an  occular  demonstration  in  one,  who  a  little 
before  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  when  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.  was  the  Chief 
Judge.  There  was  one  whose  magical  images  were  found,  and  who  confessing  her 
deeds,  (when  a  Jury  of  Doctors  returned  her  compos  mentis,)  actually  showed  the 
whole  court  by  what  ceremonies  used  unto  them,  she  directed  her  familiar  spirits  how 
and  where  to  cruciate  the  objects  of  her  malice ;  and  the  experiment  being  made  over 
and  over  again  before  the  whole  court,  the  efifect  followed  exactly  in  the  hurts  done  to 
the  people  at  a  distance  from  her.  The  existence  of  such  witches  was  now  taken  for 
granted  by  the  good  men,  wherein  so  far  the  generality  of  reasonable  men  have  thought 
they  ran  well ;  and  they  soon  received  the  confessions  of  some  accused  persons  to 
«oikfirm  them  in  it ;  but  then  they  took  one  thing  more  for  granted,  wherein  it  is  now 
as  generally  thought  they  went  out  of  the  way.  The  afflicted  people  vehemently 
accused  several  persons,  in  several  places,  that  the  spectres  which  afflicted  them  did 
exactly  resemble  them  *,  until  the  importunity  of  the  accusations  did  provoke  the  Ma- 
gistrates to  examine  them.  When  many  of  the  accused  came  upon  their  examination, 
It  was  found  that  the  demons,  then  a  thousand  ways  abusing  of  the  poor  afflicted  peo- 
1^,  bad  with  a  marvelous  exactness  represented  them  ^  yea,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  accused,  but  casting  their  Eye  on  the  afflicted,  though  their  faces  were  never 
ao  much  another  way,  would  falNown  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  swoon,  wherein  they 
%ould  continue,  whatever  hands  wer&Iaid  upon  them,  until  the  hands  of  the  accused 
came  to  touch  them,  and  then  they  would  revive,  immediately ;  and  it  was  found  that 
Taiioos  kinds  of  natural  actions,  done  by  many  of  the  accu.sed  in  or  to  their  own 
bodies,  as  leaning,  bending,  turning  awry,  Qr  squeezing  their  hands,  or  the  like,  were 
presently  attended  with  the  like  things  pretematurally  done  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
afflicted,  though  they  were  so  far  assunder  that  the  afflicted  could  not  at  all  observe  the 
accused. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  desh  of  the  afflicted  was  often  bitten  at  such  a  rate,  that 
not  only  the  print  of  the  teeth  would  be  left  on  their  flesh,  but  the  very  slaver  of  spittle 
too,  even  such  as  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  other  peoples.  And  usually  the 
afflicted  went  through  a  terrible  deal  of  seeming  difficulties  from  the  tormenting  spec- 
ires,  and  must  be  long  waited  on,  before  they  could  get  a  breathing  space  from  their 
torments  to  give  in  their  testimonies. 

Now  many  good  men  took  up  an  opinion,  that  the  providence  of  God  would  not  per- 
mit an  innocent  person  to  come  under  such  a  spectral  representation ;  and  that  a  con- 
currence of  so  many  circumstances  would  prove  an  accused  person  to  be  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  demons  thus  afflicting  of  the  neighbors ;  they  judged,  that  except  these 
things  might  amount  unto  a  conviction,  it  would  scarce  be  possible  ever  to  convict  a 
witch  ;  and  they  had  some  philosophical  schemes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  method  and 
manner  wherein  magical  poisons  operate^  which  further  supported  them  in  their 
opinion. 

Sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  tinto  their  trial,  while  this  opinion  was 
yet  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  and  Juries,  add  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  then  mostly  sufifering ;  and  though  some  of  them  that  were  tried 
Ihere  came  in  so  much  other  evidence  of  their  diabolical  compacts,  that  some  of  the 
most  Judicious,  and  yet  vehement  opposers  of  the  notions  then  in  vogue,  publicly 
declared,  had  they  themselves  been  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  acquitted  them: 
IMTerthekas,  divers  were  condemned,  against  whom  the  chief  evidence  was  founded 
lA  the  q»ctia)  exhibitioni. 
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And  it  happemng^,  tbat  some  of  the  accused  coming  to  coDfesi  thenuelTes  giulCf« 

their  shapes  were  no  more  seea  by  any  of  the  afflicted,  though  the  confession  had 
been  kept  never  so  secret,  but  instead  thereof  the  accused  themselTes  became  in  all 
vexations  just  like  the  afflicted ;  and  this  yet  more  confirmed  many  in  the  opinion  that 
had  been  taken  up 

And  another  thing  that  quickened  them,  yet  more  to  act  upon  it,  was,  that  the 
afflicted  were  frequently  entertained  with  apparitions  of  Ghosts,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  spectres  of  the  supposed  witches  troubled  them :  which  Ghosts  alwajrs  cast  the 
beholders  into  a  far  more  consternation  than  any  of  the  spectres ;  and  when  they 
exhibited  themselves,  they  cried  out  of  being  murdered  by  the  witchcialts,  or  other 
violences  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  spectres — once  or  twice  the  apparitions 
were  seen  by  others  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  showed  themselves  to  the  afflicted: 
and  seldom  were  they  seen  at  all,  but  when  something  unusual  and  suspicions  had 
attended  the  death  of  the  party  thus  appearing. 

The  Dutch  and  French  Ministers  m  the  province  of  New  York,  having  likewise 
«bout  this  time  their  Judgment  asked  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  province,  who  was 
then  a  gentleman  of  New  England,  they  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  if  we  believe 
no  Venefidc  Wiuherafty  we  must  renounce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of 
almost  all  the  world  ;  but  that  yet  the  apparition  of  a  person  afflicting  another,  is  a 
very  insufficient  proof  of  a  witch ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  holy  and  righteous 
government  of  God  over  men,  to  permit  the  affliction  of  the  neighbors^  by  devils  in 
the  shape  of  good  men ;  and  that  a  good  name,  obtained  by  a  good  Ufe,  should  not  he 
lost  by  mere  spectral  accusations.  ' 

Now  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  these  things,  his  Excellency  first  reprieved,  and 
then  pardoned  many  of  them  that  had  been  condemned ;  and  there  fell  out  several 
strange  things  that  caused  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  run  as  vehemently  upon  the 
acquitting  of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  mn  at  first  upon  the  condemning  of 
them. 

In  fine,  the  last  Courts  that  sate  upon  this  thorny  business,  finding  that  it  was  impos> 
sible  to  penetrate  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  things  that  had  haj^ned,  and  that 
so  many  unsearchable  cheats  were  interwoven  into  the  conclusion  of  a  mysterious 
business,  which  perhaps  had  not  crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they  cleared  the 
accused  as  fast  as  they  tried  them  ;  and  within  a  little  while  the  afflicted  were  most  of 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also ;  and  the  land  had  peace  restored  unto  it,  by 
4he  Grod  of  peace,  treading  Satan  under  foot. 

Salem  is  situated  in  latitude  42*^35'  north,  and  in  longitude  7(^47' 
west.  It  is  the  chief  and  a  shire  town  in  Essex  county,  and  from 
the  early  period  of  its  history  has  been  a  place  of  importance.  Its 
enterprising  merchants  were  the  first,  in  this  coimtry,  to  engage  in 
the  East  India  trade,  which  they  have  prosecuted  with  great  energy 
and  success.  They  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Salem  is  built  on  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
rivers.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the 
iVecAr,  and  has  now  but  few  houses  upon  it.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  lies  low  and  is  nearly 
level,  scarcely  any  place  being  more  than  20  or  24  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  soil  is  generally  hght,  dry, 
and  sandy,  and  free  from  standing  water.  There  are  many  islands 
in  the  harbor,  most  of  them  small  and  rocky.  Winter  Island  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  contains  38 
acres.  Fort  Pickering  is  located  on  its  eastern  point.  The  lights 
houses  are  on  Baker's  Island,  which  contains  55  acres. 

The  streets  of  the  town  run  somewhat  irregularly.    Essex  street, 
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die  most  noted,  runs  directly  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  place, 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  numerous  streets  are  filled  with  welU 
built  houses,  many  of  which  are  elegant,  particularly  some  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Common;  a  view  of  which,  taken 
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Western  view  of  Washington  i^quare^  Salem. 


near  the  western  entrance,  is  here  giVen.  This  common  is  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres,  almost  perfectly  level,  enclosed 
by  a  neat  railing,  bordered  by  a  large  nmnber  of  elms,  and  tra- 
versed by  gravel  walks.  The  "  East  India  Marine  Society  ^^  was 
incorporated  in  1801.  It  has  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  is  collected 
a  great  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  collected  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  Salem  16  churches: 
8  Congregational,  4  of  which  are  Unitarian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Friends,  1  Christian,  1  Universalist,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist; 
besides  these  there  is  a  Seamen's  Bethel.  There  are  eight  banks, 
whose  united  capitals  amount  to  $1,850,000.  There  are  six  insur- 
ance companies,  the  capital  of  which  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
Six  newspapers  are  published,  3  weekly  and  3  twice  a  week. 
The  Salem  Laboratory  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  At  this  establishment  are  manufactured  great 
quantities  of  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  alum.  Of  this  last  from  800,000  to  one  million  pounds  are 
made  annually.  About  300,000  pounds  of  saltpetre  are  also  refined 
annually.  There  are  two  white  lead  manufactiuring  establishments 
in  South  Salem,  at  which  much  business  is  done.  To  one  of  them 
is  attached  an  India  rubber  factory.  The  tonnage  of  the  district 
of  Salem,  which  includes  Beverly,  is-  34,906  tons.  There  are  30 
ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners,  and  14  sloops.  The  popu- 
lation of  Salem  in  1800  was  9,457;  in  1810,  12,613;  in  1820, 
12,731;  in  1830,  13,886;  in  1837,  14,985. 

The  first  Congregational  church  in  Salem  was  organized  Aug.  6, 
1629, 0.  &,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  first  Protestant  chiwch  formed  in 
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the  new  workL^  The  brethren  at  Plymouth  belonged  to  a  church 
which  remained  at  Leyden,  land  are  supposed  not  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  distinct  church  until  after  the  formation 
of  this  at  Salem.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  this 
church,  and  year  in  which  they  were  settled. 


Francis  Higginson,  1629. 

Samuel  Skelton,  1629. 

Roger  Williams,  1631. 

Hugh  Peters,  1636. 

Edward  Norris,  1640. 


John  HigginsoHi 
Nicholas  Noyes, 
Grcorge  Curwen, 
Samuel  Fiske, 
John  Sparhawk, 


1660. 
1683. 
1714. 
1718. 
1736. 


Thomas  Barnard,  1755. 

Asa  Dunbar,  1772. 

John  Prince,  1779. 

Charles  W.  Upham,  1824. 


Ro^r  Williams  and  Hugh  Peters^  whose  names  are  in  the  above  list,  were  both  dis- 
tinguished men.  Mr.  Williams  was  banished  from  the  settlements  on  account  of  cer- 
tain opinions  which  were  deemed  heretical.  He  retired  into  the  wilderness,  among 
savages,  to  a  place  which  he  named  Providenu,  and  became  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island.  Peters  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  He  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ministry,  but  entered  with  zeal  into  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation.  He 
went  to  England  about  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the 
parliament  by  his  preaching.  Afler  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  he  was 
executed  as  a  regicide,  in  1660,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowditch^  LL.  i).,  F.  R,  S.j  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  was  born  March  26th,  1773.  His  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tions had  been  ship-masters,  and  his  father  on  retiring  from  that 
business  ^^  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by  which  he  gained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  family  of  seven  children-" 


The  early  residence  of  Dr,  Sonditch: 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house,  in  Danvers,  in  which 
Dr.  Bowditch  Uved  with  his  mother  when  a  child,  when  his  father 
was  far  off  upon  the  sea.  She  used  to  sit  at  the  chamber  window 
and  **  show  him  the  new  moon."  The  advantages  of  a  school  he 
was  6bliged  to  forego  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  might  go 
into  his  father's  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  soon, 
however,  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  in  whose  shop  he  conti- 
nued until  he  went  to  sea,  first  as  a  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  and 
finally  as  master  and  supercargo  jointly.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  shijv- 
chandler's  shop,  he  manifested  that  genius  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits, for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished.     In  1823 

he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 

■  ■  -  ■  — •  —  ' 

*  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  1836. 
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«m  fhe  16th  of  Marc^,  1838.  The  following  resolreo  on  the  occa^ 
sion  of  his  death,  -will  sierve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Bowditch  was  held. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  March 
20th,  1838,  the  following  resolves  were  presented  by  his  excellettcy  Edward  Everett, 
•Ad  adopted  OAanimously  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  :— 

Eesolved,  That  the  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  entertain 
the  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted  talents  and  extraordinary  attainments  of  their  late  presi- 
dent, who  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  men  of  science  in  the  United  States,  and  who^ 
by  universal  consent,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ;^stingmshed  math^ 
maticians  and  astronomers  of  the  age  \  that  we  consider  his  repiHation  as  one  of  th^ 
most  precious  treasures  of  oar  common  country;  that  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss  in  the 
fhllness  of  his  intellectual  power ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  sacrea  duty  tSo  cherish  his 
memory. 

Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  -the  loss  which  they  have  sastained,  as  members  of 
this  scientific  body,  in  being  deprived  of  their  distinguished  associate  and  hctuif  ndiosQ 
name  has  for  many  years  conferred  honor  on  their  institution,  and  whose  commtmici^ 
tions  are  &mon^  the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  volumes  of  the  Academy's  Memoirs, 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  members  of  the  community,  lament  me  loss  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-citizen,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in  the  acting  walks 
of  life ; — whose  entire  influence  was  given  to  the  cause  of  good  principles ; — w)K)8e 
fife  was  a  uniform  exhibition  of  the  loftiest  virtues ; — and  who.  With  a  firmne^  and 
ener^  which  nothing  could  shake  or  subdue,  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduoas 
and  unportant  duties,  and  made  the  profotind«»Bt  resemches  of  scijence  snbsqivient  t* 
the  practical  business  of  life. 

'<  The  connection  of  the  deceased  with  the  Boston  Athensnm  ir«s  so  beuelMtl  !•  this 
institution,  that  the  trustees  are  urged  alike  by  official  datv  and  by  private.  Ib^ing  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  loss.  This  institution  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Bowditch  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  advance  its  interests.  Finding  it  we^k» 
he  determined,  in  connection  with  •several  other  pablio^rited  uidividvals,  to  make  It 
prosper.  Their  appeals  to  the  manificence  of  our  wenlthy  citisens  were  saeoessfti).  sad 
the  resources  of  the  Atheneum  were  greatljr  increased.  For  seyeral  years  Dr.  Bow* 
ditch,  continuing  a  member  of  this  B<MLrd,  aided  in  the  application  of  the  funds  which 
'  he  had  done  so  much  to  procure,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  scientific  portion  of  oat 
bhrary  enjo3rs  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  in  a  greet  meBsiirs 
owing  to' his  judgment  and  exertions. 

"  But  Dr.  BowdKch  has  far  higher  claims  to  notice.  He  stood  at  the  hesd  of , die  scien- 
tific men  of  this  country,  and  no  man  living  has  contributed  more  to  his  country's 


the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him  their  equal  in 
Ihe  highest  walks  of  their  science.  His  last  great  work  ranks  with  the  oMest  pro- 
dactions  of  •our  ngt.^'-^Bxtraafiram  the  JUcords  of  the  Boston  JLtkentnmn, 

The  following  is  from  a  granite  monument  in  this  plaee. 

Beneath  this  monument  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Tixotht  6c  Rebecca  Pick* 
tamo.  He  was  an  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  a  soldier  in 
the  War  for  their  Independence,  a  "Statesman  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  Imegiityf 
disinterestedness,  energy,  ability,  fearlessness  in  the  canse  of  Trnth  and  Justice^ 
marked  his  public  conduct :  pure  in  morals,  simple  in  manners,  Sincere^  benevolent, 
and  pious  in  private  life,  he  was  revered  and  honored.  She,  during  a  lire  of  extraor- 
dinary vicissimde,  was  distinguished  by  Ibrtitnde,  resi^tion,  diserelioit,  maternal 
affection ;  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  **  A  spirit  mors  gf  nt&e,  more  inno> 
eent,  m«re  pure,  never  perhaos  appeared  in  the  female  fqrm.''  He  was  bom  Jnly  ITth, 
1745,  and  she  on  the  l^th  of  the  Same  month,  1754 :  she  died  Augnst  14th,  182S,  hs 
January  29th,  1829. 


SALISBURY. 


SAtisBtJBT  is  the  oldest  town  in  Massachusetts  oa  the  nottfi 
Jmnk  of  the  Merrimac,  it  being  incorporated  in  1640.    The  Rer. 


Mm  Wheriwri^t,  tiie  Inrother  of  Che  fiuooouB  Mrs.  Hutchinflou,  «id 
founder  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  wns  minister  here  some  lime,  and  died 
here  in  1679,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  embraced  Mrs.  Hutch* 
inson*s  antinomian  sentiments,  and  on  this  account  was  banished 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  he  was,  however,  restored 
afterwards  on  confession.  Several  sessions  of  the  general  court 
have  been  held  here ;  an  important  sitting  was  had  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of'  settling  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and 
MaMachusetts ;  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  sitting  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  adjoining  town,  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1638;  the  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  William  Worcester,  who  came  from  Salisbury  in 
Enffland,  and  was  settled  at  the  organization  of  the  church.  He 
died  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  of 
whom  some  mention  has  been  made.  The  third  pastor  was  Rev. 
John  Ailing,  who  settled  here  in  1687,  and  died  1696 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Caleb  Gushing,  in  1698.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Rev. 
Edmund  Noyes,  who  settled  here  in  1751,  and  died  1809.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1718.  The  first 
Baptist  society  was  founded  in  1779;  the  Methodist  in  1805 1  the 
Christian  in  1820 ;  the  Universalist  in  1831 ;  the  Congregational 
Evangelical  Union  in  1835;  and  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
Mills  Christian  Union  Society  in  1833. 

SaHsbury  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  most  of  the  soil  is  good. 
The  town  is  bordered  on  the  river  opposite  Newburyport  by  a  salt 
marsh,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  extent:  beyond  that  the  ground  rises 
and  is  gently  uneven ;  it  grows  narrower  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  sea-shore  is  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  over  which  in  high 
tides  the  sea  sometimes  rushes  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  three 
villages  in  the  township— one  opposite  Newburyport;  another, 
callea  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Powow  river,  where  formerly 
much  ship-building  was  carried  on ;  the  other  forms  part  of  the 
MUb  friOa^.    (See  Amesbury.) 

In  the  hmits  of  the  town  there  were  in  1837  1  cotton  mill,  2 
woollen  mills,  with  20  sets  of  machinery;  850,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $275,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 200;  females,  100.  Shoes  manufactured,  65,500  pairs, 
valued  at  $40,800 ;  males  employed,  87 ;  females,  48.  Nine  ves- 
sels were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  hands 
employed,  45.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  47  vessels 
built  I  tonnage,  3,975 ;  valued  at  |^89,644 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 81.  llie  continental  frigate  Alliance  was  built  here 
during  the  Revolution.  Population,  2,675.  Distance,  35  miles 
N.  E.  from  Boston. 

A  tornado  which  took  place  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1773,  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  diat  period : — 

The  tornado  took  its  coarse  from  the  east,  first  stnick  Salislniry  Point,  and,  following 
tlM  course  of  the  Merrimac  river,  nread  hayocMbre  U  for  the  space  of  amile  in 
width,  ezteadiag  to  HaTerhill.  The  devastation  was  almost  beyond  concepdon  or 
toflriariea.  AuMSt  every  house  and  boildingftomSaUshory  Point  toaqnarterofa 
Mile  aheve  Amesbozy  terry,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  npiooted,  or  otherwise  dam. 


mg&L  A  Gspt.  Smith,  vbo  betesed  to  Btvutjr,  ms  attiiig  in  a  •aiknaker's  loft,  at 
Amesbiuy,  when  the  storm  commenced,  and  in  a  moment  he  and  the  whole  boild. 
ing  were  carried  away  together,  the  building  rent  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  Capt. 
Smith  was  found  lying  senseless  ninety-four  feet  from  the  sill  of  the  loA  he  was  car- 
ried from ;  ode  of  his  legs  was  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  brnised.  A  large  white 
oak  post,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  by  ten  inches,  was  transported  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty ^ight  feet.  Two  vessels  of  mnetv  tons,  building  in  Amesbury,  were 
lifted  from  the  blocks,  and  carried  sidewise  through  the  air  twenty-two  feet.  A  large 
bundle  of  shingles  was  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  three  hundred  and  thmy 
feet,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  post  above  mentioned,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  the  vessels  were  carried.  Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and'cast 
into  the  river.  Large  oak  planks  were  hurled,  with  the  velocitv  6f  cannon  balls, 
through  the  roofs  of  houses :  and,  in  fine,  during  the  hurricane,  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes  only,  the  air  was  filled  with  every  thing  that  could  be  mov«Mi,  whirling  with 
the  most  surprising  rapidity  through  the  air,  and  surrounding  the  afinghted  inhabi* 
tants;  some  of  whom  were  taken  up  b]r  the  winds,  carried  a  considerable  way,  and  let 
down  safe ;  others  were  buried  in  their  cellars,  but  were  dug  out  without  receiving 
any  hurt.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  fell. 

In  Haverhill,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  consternation  from  one  large  dwelUng-hontei 
which  was  blown  down,  and  thought  to  save  themselves  in  a  barn,  which  was  alnuwt 
new,  and  filled  with  about  thirty  tons  of  hay;  but  the  bam  was  entirely  blown  to 
pieces,  in  another  moment,  and  some  parts  of  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  three  milflf. 

This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  rain  and  gross  darkneM ;  and  it  apoeand 
&rst  on  the  Merrimac  river,  whidi  was  in  the  utmost  tumult,  roUing  upon  the  tMUnJcSi 
and  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  affrighted  inhabltonu. 


SAUGUS. 


This  town  fonned  the  west  parish  of  Lynn  till  ISIS,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  tovhi,  and  received  the  name  df 
SauguSj  the  Indian  name  of  Lynn.  The  first  church  (the  third 
of  Lynn>  was  founded  here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Edward  Cheever 
was  settled  here  in  1739 ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby  in  1762 ;  Rev* 
William  Frotbingham  in  1804;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  in  1821; 
Rev.  Ephraim  Randall  in  1826 ;  and  Rev.  Sidney  Holman  in  1833. 
The  Methodist  societv  was  organized  in  1810 ;  there  is  also  a  society 
of  Universalists  in  this  town. 

This  town  is  centrally  intersected  by  Saugus  river,  which  winds 
its  way  through  its  whole  length,  with  numerous  bends.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  meadows  and  marsh  lands,  and  the  salt 
marshes  near  the  sea  are  very  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  township'  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  wood.  The  land  upon  the  river  is  generally 
good,  well  cultivated,  and  productive.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  190,326  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value  of  which 
was  $149,847;  males  employ^,  269;  females,  114.  Snuff  and 
cigars  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $27,473,  and  62  persons 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture.  There  is  also  a  woollen  fac« 
tory  and  dying  establishment.  Population,  1,123.  Distance^  3 
miles  from  Lynn,  10  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston. 

An  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Saugus,  and  as  early  as  1645  iron  works  were  established  by 
a  company  in  England.  The  village  at  the  foundry  was  called  Ham^ 
fnersmiih  by  some  of  the  workmen,  who  came  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  England.    Iron  was  manufactured  here  for  more  than  out 
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hundred  yeaxs,  but  seldom  in  large  quantities.    Heaps  of  scoria  of 
cinder  banks  are  still  to  be  seen  near  where  the  works  stood. 

In  1668  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England,  con- 
nected with  which  is  the  following  story,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewis'  History  of  Lynn. 

SoiAe  time  previous,  on  one  pleasant  cTening,  a  little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel 
was  seen  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  Sangns  river.  A  boat  was  presently  lowered 
fiom  her  side,  into  which  four  men  descend^,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  landed,  and  pioceeded  directly  into  the  woods.  They  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the  people  were 
■arroonded  by  dsnger,  and  easilv  susceptible  of  alarm,  such  an  incident  was  well  cal- 
cnlattd  10  awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  intelligence  was 
eottveyed  to  nuwy  houses.  In  the  morning,  the  people  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore;  ia  search  of  the  strange  vessel--but  she  was  eone,  and  no  trace 
•onld  be  found  either  of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that, 
on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the  iron  works,  on  ^oing  into  the  foundry,  dis- 
eovered  a  paper,  on  which  was  writteta,  that  if  a  quantity  of  shackles,  handcu& 
hatchets,  and  otlMr  omieles  of  iron  manufacture,  were  made  and  denosited,  with 
•ecieey,  in  a  certain  pINMe  in  the  wood^t,  which  Was  particularly  designated,  an  amount 
of  ailfer,  to  their  AiU  vahie,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  articles  were  made  m 
a  ftrw  dsys,  and  ntaeed  in  conformity  wifh  the  diiections.  On  the  next  morning  they 
wen  gone,  and  tW  money  was  found  according  to  the  promise ;  but  though  a  vnick 
had  been  kept,  no  vessel  was  &een.  Some  months  afterward,  the  four  men  returned, 
and  selected  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus,  for 
their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two 
tides  by  high  hills  and  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others  by  thidc 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars,  between  which  there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the 
fmys  of  the  sun  at  noon  could  penetrate.  On  climb'mg  up  the  rude  and  aUnost  perpen- 
dicular strps  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side^  the  eye  could  command  a  full  view 
Of  tte  bay  on  die  sotnh,.and  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirates'  Glen,  and 
they  ooold  not  haye  selected  a  spot  on  the  coast  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for  the 
purposes  both  of  concealment  and  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neijg^bor* 
noo4  has  become  thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  desolate  place,  and  probably 
not  one  in  a  hnndied  of  tttie  inhabitants  has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy 
leeess.  Theie  the  pirates  bulk  a  small  hnt,  made  a  garden,  and  dug  a  well,  the 
•fpearance  of  which  is  still  yisible.  It  has  been  aapposed  that  they  buried  money ; 
bat  though  people  have  dag  there,  and  in  several  other  places,  none  ha»  ever  been 
ftmnd.  After  resting  there  some  time,  thelf  retreat  became  known,  and  one  of  the 
king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast.  They  were  traced  to  their  glen,  and  three  of 
them  were  taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  they  were  executed. 
The  other,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious  cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously 
deposited  some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  fixed  his  residence,  and  practised  the 
trade  of  a  aht«maker,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain  articles  of  suste' 
nance.  He  continued  his  residence  till  the  ffesi  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top 
of  the  rock  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  mto  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  enclosing  the 
unfortunate  inmate  in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pinite'i 
iHuigeon.    A  part  of  the  cavern  is  still  open,  and  is  much  visitedby  the  cuhous. 


TOPSPIELD- 

This  town  was  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  called  New  Meadows. 
It  was  settled  about  1639,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1650. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Salem  and  Ipswich.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Bradstreet,  Clark,  Cum- 
mings.  Smith,  Town,  Wildes,  and  Easty.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Perkins  were  preachers  here  before  the  formation  of  a  church. 


WENHAS*  USH 

Mr.  Perkins  died  in  1682.  A  church  was  fortned  atid  Rer. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  in  1663;  he  was  dismissed  in  1671, 
and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart  was  dismissed  in  1680.  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1684.  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  next  pastor,  was 
ordained  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1779,  and  dismissed  in  1788.  Rev.  Asa- 
hel  Huntington  was  the  next  minister,,  in  1789,  and  died  in  1813. 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis  was  ordained  in  1820.  The  Methodist 
society  in  this  place  was  formed  in  1830. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  there  are  some  hills 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  plain  on  which  the  church  stands, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  around  it,  present  a  pleasant  prospect. 
There  are  some  handsome  buildings  and  an  academy  in  the  place. 
Newburyport  turnpike  passes  a  short  distance  from  the  meeting- 
house. Population,  1,049.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Salem,  13  from 
Haverhill,  and  21  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  900  pairs  of 
boots  and  124,396  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town ;  272 
males  and  269  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  estimated  at  $98,676. 


WENHAM. 

The  first  regular  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1639.  It  was  then  called  EnoUj  and  was 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1643. 
The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  town  was  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters,  then  minister  of  Salem,  about  the  year  1636.  It 
was  on  a  small  conical  hill,  on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  the  text 
was,  "  Ai  jEtiaUj  near  Salemj  because  there  was  much  water  thereJ^ 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1644,  and  the  first  pastor 
Rev.  John  Pisk.  In  1656,  he  removed  with  a  large  part  of  his 
church  to  Chelmsford,  and  commence^d  the  settlement  of  that 
town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  succeeditig  pastors  of  this 
church,  with  the  year  of  their  settlement :  Antipas  Newman,  set- 
tled in  1663 ;  Joseph  Gerrish,  in  1675 ;  Robert  Ward,  in  1712 ;  John 
Warren,  in  1733:  Joseph  Swain,  in  1750;  Adonyah  Judson,  in 
1792 ;  Rufus  Anderson,  in  1806 ;  John  Smith,  in  1817 ;  Ebenezer 
P.  Sperry,  in  1820.    A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1831. 

There  is  no  compact  settlement  in  this  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  farmers,  and  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good.  The 
township  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
one  in  breadth.  Wenham  pond  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  county ;  it  is  large,  and  pre- 
sents an  uncommonly  romantic  appearance ;  about  one  third  of  it 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  Beverly.  Wenham  swamp,  so  called, 
lies  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  township,  and  extends  into 
Hamilton.     The  Manchester  woods  extend  over  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  town.    Population,  698.    DistaoM, 
6  miles  from  Salem,  and  21  from  Boston. 

In  the  journal  of  John  Onntan,  a  gentleman  who  trarelled  in  this  coontry  in  168(l 
this  town  is  thus  noticed :  "  Wenham  is  a  delicious  paradise ;  it  abounds  with  mral 
pleasares,  and  I  would  choose  it  above  aU  other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The 
lofty  trees  on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  winds,  and  the  warm  sun  so 
kindly  ripens  both  the  fruits  and  flowers,  as  if  the  springi  the  summer  and  the  autumn 
had  agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out  of  doors.''  The  same  writer,  speaking  of 
Joseph  Gerrish^  the  minister,  says — "  'T  were  endless  to  enter  on  a  detail  of  each 
faculty  of  learmng  Mr.  Oerrish  is  master  of,  and  therefore  take  his  character  in  shoft 
hand.  The  ohilosopherf  is  acute,  ingenious  and  subtle.  The  diviiUf  curious,  orthodox 
and  profound.  The  moHf  of  a  majestic  air,  without  austerity  or  sourness;  his  aspect 
is  masterly,  yet  not  imperious  or  haughty.  The  ChristiiOif  is  devout^  without  morose- 
mess  or  starts  of  holy  frenzy  and  enthusiasm.  The  preaeheff  is  primitive,  without  the 
occasional  colors  of  whining  or  cant ;  and  methodical,  without  intricacy  or  affect^doa ; 
and,  which  crowns  his  character,  he  is  a  man  of  public  spirit,  zealous  for  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  Indians,  and  of  great  hospitality  to  strangers.  He  gave  us  a  noble  dinner, 
and  entertained  us  with  sueh  pleasant  fruits  as  I  must  own  Old  England  is  a  sumn- 
gerto." 
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This  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  was  within  the 
limits  of  Newbury.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1919. 
The  first  church  in  this  to\yn  was  the  second  of  Newbury.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Belcher,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1698.  The  succession  of  ministers  in  this  church  is  as  follows : 
John  Tufts,  settled  here  in  1714;  Thomas  Barnard,  in  1739; 
Moses  Hale,  in  1752;  True  Kimball,  in  1782;  Samuel  Tomb,  in 
1798;  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1809;  Gilbert  T.  Williams,  in  1814; 
Henry  C.  Wright,  in  1826;  Benjamin  Ober,  in  1834.  The  sec- 
ond Congregational  church  (the  fourth  of  Newbury)  was  formed 
in  1731.  Rev.  William  Johnson  was  the  first  pastor,  settled  in 
1731;  David  Tappan,  in  1774;  Leonard  Woods,  in  1798;  John 
Kirby,  in  1816;  Elijah  Demond,  in  1821;  Paul  Conchy  in  1827. 
The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  in  this  town. 

The  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Merrimac.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  grain  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities.  The  butter  and  cheese  made  in  this 
town  are  held  ip  high  estimation.  Fruit  is  also  produced  in  abun- 
dance. The  town  is  connected  with  Rocks  village,  Haverhill,  by 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1828 ;  the  one  previous  was  erected  in 
1796,  but  was  swept  away  in  the  great  freshet  of  1818.  From 
the  elevated  grounds  in  this  town  many  fine  prospects  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  obtained.  Population,  1,448.  Distance,  6 
miles  from  Newburyport,  20  from  Lowell,  and  34  from  Boston. 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

Franklin  county  was  originally  the  north  part  of  Hampshire 
county:  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  county  in  1811.  Con- 
necticut river  passes  centrally  through  the  coimty  from  north  to 
south,  and  Deerfield  river  passes  ftom  west  to  east  centrally 
through  the  western,  and  Miller's  river  from  east  to  west  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Few  tracts  of  country  exceed  this 
for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  water  powers.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fine  grazing 
lands  found  upon  the  verdant  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  enable  the 
fiirmers  in  this  section  to  raise  large  drbves  of  fat  caittle  for  market. 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  received  considerable  attention 
of  late  years,  and  are  increasing  in  value  and  importance.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  26  in  nxunber. 

Ashfield,  Erving,  Monroe,  Shutesbury, 

Bemardston,,  Gill,  Montague,  Sunderland, 

Buckland,  Greenfield,  New  &ilem,  Warwick, 

Charlemont,  Hawley,  Northfield  Wendall, 

Colerainc,  Heath,  Orange,  Whately. 

Conway,  Leverett,  Rowe, 

Deerfield,         .    Leyden,  Shelbume, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  29,268 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  29,344 ;  in  1837,  it  was  28,666. 
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Thb  territory  comprising  this  town  was  granted  to  Capt.  Ephrainv 
Hunt,  of  Weymoutn,  as  a  compensation  for  services  rendered  i0 
the  Canada  expedition  of  1690.  It  was  actually  conveyed  to  his 
heirs  forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  was  settled  by  a  few  families 
in  1742.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1764 ;  previous  to  that 
time  it  went  by  the  name  of  Htmtstovm,  from  the  name  of  its  ori- 
ginal proprietor.  Richard  Ellis,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
permanent  settler ;  Thomas  Phillips,  with  his  family,  from  Easton, 
was  the  next ;  Chileab  Smith,  from  South  Hadley,  was  the  third 
settler.  These  persons  all  settled  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Chileab  Smith  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  son  Chileab,  who  is  96  years  of  age,  and  in  good 
health  at  this  time,  (1837.) 

The  first  regular  church  formed  in  this  town  was.  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  It  was  constituted  in  July,  1761,  and  consisted  of 
nine  members.  In  the  following  August  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith, 
the  eldest  son  of  Chileab  Smith,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1798  by  elder  Enos  Smith,  who  deceased  about  two 
years  since.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  formed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Feb.  22d,  1763,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Sher- 
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win  ordained  its  pastor  the  same  year.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter 
succeeded  him  in  1774,  and  died  Feb.  29th,  1820,  aged  99  years 
and  11  months.  Rev.  Alvan  Sanderson  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  in  1808.  Rev..  Thomas  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sanderson 
in  1819.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed 
1833;  he  was  Succeeded  by  Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  in  1836.  In 
1820  an  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church  in  the  center  of  the  place.  There  is  also  a 
small  society  of  Methodists. 

Ashfield  is  a  little  over  six  miles  square.  The  face  of  the  town- 
ship is  uneven  and  hilly,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  is,  however,  much  good  tillage  land  interspersed  among  the 
hills.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  oats,  and  of 
late  wheat.  Some  oi  tlie  farmers  have  large  dairies.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  8,021  merino  sheep,  which  produced 
24,063  lbs.  of  wool.  There  are  four  churches,  2  for  Baptists,  1 
Congregational,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  central  village  consists 
of  about  twenty  dwelling-houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  number  of  mercantile  stores.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Greenfield,  18  from  Northampton,  and  105  to  Boston.  Population 
of  the  town,  1,656. 
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In  1735,  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

Semted  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  north  of  Greenfield,  inclu- 
ig  the  present  towns  of  Bernardston  and  Leyden,  and  a  part 
of  Coleraine,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  FcUl  Fight, 
an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Gill.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  these  men,  the  tract 
above  mentioned  was  granted  to  them  or  their  descendants  69 
years  after  the  battle.  From  the  fact  that  this  battle  took  place  at 
the  Falbj  the  town  took  the  name  of  jPaff  Town,  which  it  was 
called  for  nearly  20  years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  owners  of  this 
tract  of  country  was  held  at  Northampton,  in  January,  1736,  the 
next  month  after  it  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  proprie- 
tors were  97 ;  among  the  names  of  these  were  the  following :  Ather- 
ton,  Field,  Hitchcock,  Cook,  Chamberlain,  Alexander,  Chapin, 
Connable,  Dickinson,  Edwards,  Hoit,  Lyman,  Munn,  Hunt,  Smith, 
Wright,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Rogers,  Sikes,  Smead,  Scott,  Wells. 
The  town  was  first  settled  in  1738.  The  four  first  houses  that 
were  built  in  town  were  Major  Burk's,  Mr.  Samuel  Connable's, 
Lieut.  Ebenezer  Sheldon's,  and  Dea.  Sheldon's.  Major  Burk's 
house  was  situated  a  little  north  of  the  present  bark-house ;  Mr.  S. 
Connable's  stood  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
nable :  Lieut.  E.  Sheldon's  house  was  situated  a  little  west  of  Mr. 
Hatsell  Purple's  late  residence:  and  Dea.  Sheldon's  stood  near 
Mr.  Seorin  Slate's,  on  Huckle  Hill. 
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These  hoases,  or  fbrts,  as  tli^  were  called,  were  bailt  of  hewn  logs,  and  served  Am 
doable  purpose  of  houses  to  live  in,  and  a  defence  against  the  sudden,  and  often  fatal, 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  They  were  iaiilt  with  nort-kciUt  through  the  sides,  through 
which  those  within  could  fire,  with  elevated  stan(ls  for  a  watch,  where  they  coulil  better 
see  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  gi%ie  the  alarm.  These  houses  were  occo|ned  by 
those  l^  whose  name  they  were  called,  a<!d  the  occupants  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  town.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  Iteld  in  Deerfield,  in  June,  1739,  it  was  voted 
that  a  meeting-house  should  be  built,  59  /eet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  between 
joists.  This  house  was  built  in  two  years  after  tiie  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  on  Huckle  fiill,  and  was  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  Fall  Town.  In  Oct. 
1740j  it  was  voted  that  there  be  £20  paid  out  for  the  support  of  preaching.  And  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  an  the  brush  and  bwn  them 
tenfodsround the  meeting-house.  Rev.  John  Norton,  from'Windham,Con.,4he  first  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1741 ,  and  was  dismissed,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  timf  s,  in 
1745.  In  the  first  French  war,  he  acted  for  a  season  as  chaplain  at  the  fort  which  was 
kept  at  Hoosic,  near  Adams.  He  was  there  at  libe  time  that  fort  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  whence  he  was  carried  captive  into  Canada. 
After  his  release,  he  was  installed  a  pastor  in  Chatham,  Con.  From  1750  to  1761  there 
was  no  ordained  preacher  in  Fall  Town.  The  R^v.  Job  Wrieht,  the  next  minister, 
was  settled  in  1761.  About  1755,  commenced  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
the  settlers  in  the  town  suffered  severely  ;  while  it  continued,  Ifce  people  lived  mostly 
in  Burk's  fort.  Every  man  that  was  capable,  bore  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  females 
were  under  the  necessity  of  bearing  arms  to  defend  their  dwellings  ^om  the  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  When  the  men  went  into  the  fields,  they  iook  their  arms  with 
them,  and  constantly  had  some  one  on  guard.  Agriculture  and  education  were  but 
4ittle  attended  to.  The  Indians  were  almost  constantly  lurking  in  the  woods,  which 
kept  Aem  in  a  perpetual  state  of  danger  and  alarm. 

Fall  Town  was  incorporated  into  a  township  in  1762,  by  the  name 
of  Bemardston,  after  Governor  Bernard,  tfie  pnHrincial  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  selectmen  were  Messrs.  John  Burk,  R^ 
memberenee  Sheldon  and  Moses  Scott.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  iflthabitants  of  Bernardston  furnished  their  full  quota  of  men 
and  means  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  the  American  cause.  In  Jan.  1782, »  vote  was  passed 
'Hhat  those  persons  who  are  professed  Baptists,  and  have  attended 
that  par^ular  form  of  worship,  shall  be  free  from  the  minister  tax;" 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  account  of  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town. 
The  Rev.  Amasa  Co<^,  the  third  settled  minister  in  this  toww,  was  or* 
dained  in  Dec.  1783.  In  1790,  the  first  census  was  taken  by  My.  David 
Saxton,  of  Deerfield,  by  order  of  the  general  govemmeint  The 
population  of  the  town  at  that  period  was  691,  being  divided  into 
108  families.  In  1789  the  Baptisit  society  was  organized,  and  in 
1790  their  first  meeting-house  was  built,  amd  the  same  y<ear  Elder 
Hodge  was  ordained,  and  continned  here  about  ten^^ars.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Rogers  and  Elder  Green.  The  present 
Baptist  meeting-house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1821  ithe  Universal* 
ist  society  was  organized,  and  theor  meeiting^house  was  built  in 
i823,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Brooks  was  ordained  as  minister.  The 
first  Orthodox  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1823. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
Cushman's  tavern,  in  the  central  part  of  the  villaee,  as  they  appear 
when  passing  through  to  the  northward.  The  Universalist  church 
is  the  one-story  building  with  four  windows,  on  the  western  side; 
Cushman's  tavern  appears  on  the  left.  The  distance  between  thii 
tavern  and  the  Universalist  churoh  is  about  36  rods.    In  th6  mgn^ 
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Suifth-rrest  vittv  of  Btrnardstmi,  [central  part.) 


ving  this  distance  is  contracted,  and  some  buildings  are  left  out,  ill 
order  to  show  Mr.  Cushman's  house,  long  known  as  an  excellent 
tavern  stand,  and,  with  the  elms  standing  south,  is  a  very  strikinir 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  this  village.  Within  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  though  mostly  small,  are  neat  in  their  general  ap- 
?3arance.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  13  from  Brattleboro', 
t,  and  96  from  Boston.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.     Population,  878. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Maj.  John  Burk,  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Bernardston,)  to  his  wife,  ffiving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  George.  For  this,  and  the  journal  of  Maj. 
Burk,  together  with  the  materials  for  the  preceding  historical 
sketch,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Henry  W. 
Cushman,  Esq.,  of  Bernardston. 

Lake  Sacrament ,  now  called  Lake  Gwrge,  Sept,  11, 1755. 

Dbak  WiP£  :  I  wrote  to  yon  vesterday,  but  was  not  allowed  to  say  anv  more  than  that 
I  was  well,  and  that  we  have  had  a  battle,  &c.  The  particulars  of  tne  engagement  I 
now  send  yon  by  Capt.  W3rman.  On  the  7th  inst.,  oar  Indians  discovered  the  tzack  ot  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  east  of  ns.  On  the  8th,.€ol.  Williams,  with  a  detachment  1000 
strong,  marched  in  pursait,  or  to  make  discovery.  They  marched  in  the  road  3  miles 
south,  and  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  (as  we  are  told  hythe  French  general  who  is 
taken  by  us,)  were  waylaid  by  1800  French  and  Indians.  The  French  lay  on  one  side 
the  road  on  rising  ground ;  the  Indians  on  the  other  side,  in  a  swamp.  Part  of  the 
French  were  regular  trpops ;  these  lay  south.  Their  scheme  was  to  let  oar  men  maich 
quite  to  the  south  end  of  the  ambush,  the  regular  troops  to  give  the  first  fire,  then  all 
to  fire  and  rush  on  ;  which  if  they  had  done,  they  would  have  cut  our  men  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  general  says  that  a  heady  Indian,  who  was  very  eagjer,  fired  as  soon  as  tber 
entered  the  ambush.  Then  the  enemy  pursued  and  fired  briskly,  and,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat,  which,  the  French  general  says,  they 
did  very  regularly.  We  at  the  camp  heard  the  guns ;  were  not  sufi*er»l  to  go  out,  but  to 
make  ready  to  receive  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  rout  us  and  take  our  baggage,  for 
we  knew  they  retreated  by  the  guns,  (viz.  our  men.)  The  enemy  drove  on  venr  bili- 
ously, but  while  they  were  coming  we  placed  our  cannon,  felled  trees  and  rolled  logiW 
make  a  bseast-work  all  round  the  camp,  but  it  was  a  poor  defence.  The  regulars 
tnaiched  along  the  road,  6  deep,  tiU  they  got  near  our  camps ;  then  all  fired  upon  Q8| 
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flidwe  apOD  themixrtUi  caimoa  and  <mall  anus.  The^  made  a  very  smart  puA,  but 
we  stood  finn,  and  I  betieve  there  was  never  such  firing  before,  and  had  not  our  can- 
Bon  bioke  their  regulars  and  afirighted  their  Indians,  they  might,  perhaps,  destroyed 
mofe  of  us,  if  not  taken  the  camps.  The  battle  began  between  10  and  11 ;  continned 
till  between  5  and  6  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  were^so  hot  upon  them,  that  they  be- 
gan to  draw  off.  Our  men  pursued  some  way ;  we  were  so  fast  upon  them  that  they 
left  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  enemy  aU  drew  off  to  where  they' am- 
bushed our  men  at  the  first.  While  we  were  engaged,  the  people  at  the  other  fort, 
at  the  carrying  place,  heard  our  great  guns,  and  sent  200  New  Hampshire  and  N.  York 
nen  to  relieve  us.  These  met  the  enemy  stri]^ing  oar  dead,  engaged  them  smartly, 
drove  them  off  the  ground.  They  fought  3  hours,  'took  12  prisoners  and  2  scalps.  We 
have  taken  about  25  prisoners  in  all.  One  is  the  general  of  all  the  French  forces  in 
North  America.  Another  oiRcer,  called  aid-de.camp,  who  was  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  lay  till  night,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself.  The  French  general  is 
wounded  in  the  knee  and  in  the  thigh,  and  like  to  recover.  Some  of  the  captives  are 
dead,  others  very  badly  wounded.  One  is  Mr.  Thos.  French's  sister's  son,  cousin  to 
Lue.  He  says  that  Lue  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  We  have  had  a  very  smart 
battle,  but  got  the  victory.  The  French  general  says  we  have  broke  his  army  aU  to 
vieees.  We  have  been  out  and  buried  our  dead,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  guns, 
blankets,  provisions,  dec.  We  have  lost  some  famous  men  in  the  battle,  a  tist  of  which 
1  send,  belonging  lo  our  regiment,  and  also  of  the  wounded  and  missing,  as  far  as  I  am 
able.    [Here  fottaws  a  list  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  ^.] 

•  ••••••«•• 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  get  at  present  of  the  dead,  wounded  and  missing. 
Let  cousin  Chaptn  know  that  her  dear  husband  is  certainly  dead  and  buried.  Joel  and 
Hexekiah  are  well.  I  can  sympathize  with  her,  for  it  is  a  great  loss  to  me,  as  we  were 
friends  and  neighbors.  Pray  God  to  comfort  her.  Hope  our  friends  wiU  not  be  dis- 
heartened at  this  i»ews,  and  so  fail  of  coming  to  assist  us.  They  that  love  their  religion 
and  liberty  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •.*  #  # 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  not  so.  well  as  if  otherwise.  I  received  a  letter 
fkom  you  last  night.  Pray  send  as  often  as  you  can.  The  army  is  in  high  spirits* 
Hope  we  shall  have  Crown  Point  sooner  or  later.    We  have  done  a  good  job  toward  it. 

Loving  wife,  since  the  scout  is  detained  till  to-morrow,  I  add  something  more.  Yes- 
laiday  we  buried  on  the  road  136  dead  corpses  of  ours ;  to-day  4.  I  believe  about  15 
or  20  more  buried  at  the  camp.  Several  of  our  Indians  are  killed.  King  Hendrick  is 
killed.  The  day  after  the  battle,  every  captain  carried  in  an  account  of  dead,  wound- 
ed and  missing.  The  whole  of  the  dead  and  missing  was  191,  and  about  224  wounded 
in  efur  regiment.  Since  this  account  several  are  come  in  that  were  missing.  Col.  Titcom 
is  killed ;  Capt.  Regas  is  dead — killed.  I  mention  those  because  some  may  know  them. 
The  account  carried  in  was  as  foUoweth :  Col.  Williams'  regiment,  50.  Col.  Ruggles' 
regiment  and  othere  I  must  omit  -,  I  cannot  find  the  account.  The  French  general  is  a 
reiy  great  man,  has  been  an  old  warrior  in  Flanders.  He  savs  his  army  consisted  of 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Canada,  a  great  manv  of  which  are  killed.  The  chief  man 
that  headed  the  army  at  Ohio  apinst  Braddock,  is  killed  here.  This  general  had  an 
exact  account  of  all  our  proceedings,  our  numbers,  and  chief  officers,  and  also  a  list  of 
all  his  own  troops  and  forces.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to  us.  This  is  the  besi 
account  I  can  send ;  it  is  not  altogether  perfect. 

Your  loving  husband,  John  Bukx. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  daily  journal  kept  by  Major 
Burk  at  this  period,  and  will  serve  to  show  a  soldier's  life  during 
tlie  French  wars. 

Tkufsdajfy  Zlstf  (1755.)  I  was  ordered  up  the  river  with  about  30  men  to  see  what  I 
cottld  discover,  but  saw  nothing.  Tarried  still  at  Saratoga.  Our  men  went  out  to  Saza^ 
lOga  fort  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  1114  cannon  ball.  The  men,  about  300,  went  up  the 
river  to  make  the  road.  I  tarried  in  the  camp.  Friday^  Aug.  Ut.  The  army  all  moved 
to  the  second  falls  above  Saratoga,  4  miles.  We  drew  the  batteaux  up  the  first  faUs, 
load  and  all ;  it  was  fatiguing,  but  the  men  worked  like  lions,  some  to  the  neck  in 
water.  We  had  about  180  batteaux.  This  day  the  men  had  half  a  pint  of  rum  given 
more  than  allowance.  Saturday ,  2d.  We  tarried  at  the  falls  and  got  our  batteaux  by  in 
llie  river.  Th^  Dutch  came  up  with  32  wagons,  carried  all  our  provisions  by,  and 
^  i  tents.    Oiur  guard  that  went  an  tbe  river  to  make  ready,  saw  4  or  5  Incuanf 


BBftllAft]l>8TON« 

jf  H,  We  nofoi  to  cairjiHg  place,  Col.  Ljdiee*  honae,  about  45  milee  fro^ 
Albany.  It  rained  reit  bard  this  night :  some  proTisions  got  wet  Mmtday,  Ath.  I 
was  ordeied  to  attend  the  court,  wfaidi  adjoanied  to  this  day.  It  was  adjourned  again 
10  Fridar  next  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  ordered  with  5  men  to  scout  round  the  campe, 
but  made  ao  disoovery.  TWesd^,  5<*.  I  was  ordered  to  take  9  men  and  go  to  the 
Lake  Saeiament.  Lieut.  May,  Ensign  Stratum  and  Ensign  Stevens  went  to  make  the 
number.  As  we  marched  we  saw  3  deer,  1  beapr,  and  an  old  mare  and  a  wolf,  which 
was  at  the  lake.  We  came  a  littk  back  from  the  lake  and  camned.  WtdMit$daf,  6<ft. 
We  returned  to  our  camns,  brought  m  an  old  maie,  picked  some  huckleberries,  broi^ghf 
some  to  Gen.  Lyman.  Made  no  discovery ;  got  back  by  3  o'clock.  This  day  the  man 
confined  for  sodomy  was  whipped  100  stripes  and  drammed  out  of  the  company. 
Thmndeijf,  Itk,  I  tarried  in  the  cifritps.  The  men  got  timber  for  a  store-house  and 
liark  to  cover  it,  te.  A  scout  was  sent  to  the  drowned  land,  at  the  place  called  by  the 
thitch  ZUiborHr,  Frida^t  8<ft.  Tarried  at  the  camp ;  help  about  the  fort  Capt.  Pat- 
terson set  out  for  Wood  Creek  with  30  men.  He  was  ora«ed  to  eo  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  &liirAiy,  9<*.  I  tarried  at  the  camps :  worked  at  drawing  timber,  ^cc 
The  aeout  that  went  for  the  drowned  hind  returned,  but  did  not  find  it.  Smtd&f,  lOih. 
We  work  at  forting  our  company :  set  up  15  foot  of  stockades.  Mr.  Williams  preached 
The  scoot  returned  from  Wood  Creek  \  they  saw  signs  of  Indians,  viz. 


piece  of  bread  stuck  up  in  the  path.  Maj.  Hoar  and  Lieut.  Nizson  set  out  for  Albany. 
JCenilay,  lltk,  I  help  get  some  timber.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  A  scout  set  out  for 
Ciown  Point,  Knother  for  the  So.  Bay,  and  another  for  Lake  Sacrament.  The  two 
last  returned.  They  reported  that  they  saw  Indians,  but  upon  examination  it  was 
their  own  niert.  Smne  men  went  to  Saratoga,  to  kill  some  Dutch  cattle.  Tuesdaiff 
ttik,  I  tarried  at  the  camp,  and  help  get  timber.  Some  went  to  clear  roads.  The 
teen  that  went  to  Saratoga  returned^  brought  some  beef,  and  brought  news  that  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  coming  near  by.  Wednesday,  13rA.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ; 
went  over  on  the  island  afternoon  to  get  gate  timber.  Gen.  Lyman  had  an  express 
fiom  Gov.  Pitdi,  and  soitfe  newspapers,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Braddock,  and  that  the  army  was  defeated. 

Tkundoff  lAtk,  Gen.  Johnson,  Col.  Titcom,  and  Col.  Williams,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces,  came  to  the  carrying  place,  with  some  Indians  and  20  cannon,  2  of 
which  were  thirty*two  jpoanders,  and  a  great  many  wagons.  The  general  was  waited 
tnon  with  a  number  ot  nien,  and  oA  his  arrival  saluted  by  the  officers  and  the  discharge 
offleld*pieces.  Connecticut  bovs  and  Rhode  Island  all  come.  Fridaif,  I5tk.  Acoun^ 
cil  was  held ;  it  was  determined  to  send  for  more  men  to  join  us  at  our  head-quarters. 
Little  or  no  work  done  this  day.  A  scout  from  Crown  Point  returned ;  no  news. 
Ss^ardoy,  16t4.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  did  little  or  nothing.  A  scout  came  froiri 
ro#t  Massachusetts.  I  heard  fh>m  borne.  Stmday,  llth.  I  was  ordered  by  Gea< 
JolMson  to  scout,  with  11  men  and  7  Indians,  to  the  Lake  Sacrament  Capt  FSassore, 
bound  for  the  So.  Bay,  with  30  or  40  white  men  and  6  Indians,  marched  4  miles  with 
us,  and  turned  off.  I  marched  10  miles.  Connecticut  and  New  York  forces  arrived 
with  women ;  a  man  was  drowned.  Mondoff,  ISth,  We  marched  to  the  lake ;  made 
no  discovery  of  an  ene^y.  Six  of  the  Indians  went  farther  westward.  We  sat  out 
from  the  lake  at  onef  </cU)ck,  and  ^  home  before  dark.  Tuesda^f  I9th,  Tarried  in 
the  camps ;  did  nothiflg.  A  genehil  cohrt-martial  was  held.  Gen.  Lyman,  Cols. 
Ruggels,  Williattis,  Gb(mch,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  meet  at  all  hours.  Wed' 
fUMUtf,  20(A.  Tarried  at  the  camps.  A  genered  court-martial  was  held  in  trial  of  Lieut. 
Noble  and  others.  Capt.  Ayres  began  to  dig  a  trench.  A  great  number  was  employed 
at  digging.  Tkundaify  Slf^.  Tarried  in  camp.  Saw  Nelly  and  Folly,  in  great  taking 
for  the  women, — were  all  ordered  away.  Five  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  came  from 
Canada.  General  court-martial  sat.  About  120  men  employed  digging  in  the 
trenches.  The  Indians  brought  news  from  Canada,  that  17  ships  were  at  Quebec, 
600  regulars  ;  that  8000  were  expected  at  Crown  Point,  300  out. 

iVufay,  22<f .  I  tarried  at  the  camp.  A  council  sit ;  determined  to  |(o  t>y  Lake 
Sacrament.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  wife.  Trenching  yet,. sawing  boards'.  Satttrdoff^ 
Z^d,  Four  hundred  mea  were  ordered  to  go  upon  the  road ;  I  went  pilot.  Cleared  6 
mtlr..  The  women  were  sent  to  Albany,  when  they  went  off  there  was  a  great 
huna.  Trenching  and  sawing  with  whip-saw  yet.  Sunday^  2A(h.  I  was  not  well  \  I 
had  a  bad  cold.  Kept  in  the  tent  all  day.  Mr.  Williams  preached  2  sermons.  A 
number  of  men  went  upon  the  road.  Some  Indians  came  to  us ;  informed  of  more 
coming.  Lieut.  Noble  read  his  acknowledgment  before  the  assembly.  Monda^^  25M. 
I  tarried  at  home  in  the  camps.  A  scout  sent  to  Fort  Massachusetts,— Serg.  Avery, 
wlk*  was  one  ordered  to  Deerfield.  I  wrote  to  my  wife.  Trenching  and  sawing, 
Md  making  a  pcwder-house.    All  going  forward  briskly.    Tuudayy  2M.  Gen.  John- 


•on,  Cdls.  Bnggels,  WilUams,  Qeodrich's  regiments,  and  eome  of  Rhode  Island  and 
iTork  forces,  about  1500  men  and  200  wagons,  marched  forward  for  Lake  Sacrament. 
March  6  miles  and  camped.  Wtdwsday^  27th.  We  all  marched  4  miles  and  camped. 
We  had  some  clearing  and  large  causeways  to  make  this  day.  Thursda^f  28th,  We 
cieaied  the  road  10  miles ;  got  to  the  lake.  The  men  worked  very  hard  this  day. 
One  of  the  men  found  a  gun  and  Indian  pack.  Friday,  29th.  Went  to  clearing  by  the 
lake,  making  a  causeway,  &c.  The  wagons  remmed  for  more  stores.  About  20 
Indians  came  to  us.  Saturday,  SOth.  I  was  made  captain  of  the  guard.  Hendrick^ 
with  abont  170  Indians^  came  to  cts ;  they  were  saluted  with  a  round  of  guns,  and  the 
men  all  dxew  up  to  receive  them.  The  clearing  went  off  briskly.  One  man  killed,  1 
taken,  3  escaped.  They  were  keeping  cattle  at  the  great  carrying  place.  Sundayy 
3lst.  A  number  of  wagons  and  cannon  came  up,  guarded  by  the  Rhode  Islanders  and 
Y  orkets.  Clearing  carried  on  still.  At  night  the  Indians  had  a  great  dance.  Man* 
day,  Sept,  Itt.  Capt.  Porter,  with  some  Indians,  marched  to  the  So.  Bay  to  intercept 
the  enemy  that  did  the  mischief.  Some  canoes  were  seen  by  our  Indians  up  the  hike. 
I  tarried  by  the  camp  and  cleared  for  tenting.  Alarm  at  night ;  a  sentry  shot  at  m 
horse. 

T^tuday,  2d.  Capt.  Porter  and  men  returned.  The  Indians  marched  forward. 
Five  Indians  that  went  out  5  days  ago,  that  went  to  the  carrying  place  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  saw  15  of  the  enemy.  Could  not  come  to  speech. 
Our  scoot  returned  from  Fort  Massachusetts.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  Moved 
our  tents.  Wednesday,  3d.  Gen.  Lyman,  Col.  Titcomb,  Col.  Gilbert  came  to  us 
at  Lake  George.  Some  Indians  came  and  johied  us.  It  is  said  they  came  1100 
miles.  I  carried  the  camps.  3  Indians  went  a-scalping  to  Crowjtt  Point.  7%ursday, 
4th,  I  was  ordered  to  go  up  the  lake  with  Capt.  Stoddard  and  Capt.  Ingersoli,  and  3 
other  white  men,  to  carry  3  Indians,  who  were  going  to  Lake  West,  and  we  sailed  15 
miles.  Landed  the  Indians ;  returned  by  11  at  night.  Began  to  build  a  fort.  Friday ^ 
6th.  I  was  very  bad  with  a  cold :  tarried  at  the  camps.  No  news  this  day.  Saturdeof, 
6tfc.  I  went  to  get  a  cask  out  of  the  store-house,  &c.  Heard  that  8  or  9  of  the  8i<^ 
were  d^ad  at  the  other  forts.  Batteaux,  stores,  daily  coming  up.  Fort  building,  scows 
maldng.  Sunday,  1th.  A  scout  of  Indians  came  in  who  have  been  to  Crown  Pointy 
and  inform  that  they  saw  as  they  returned  the  signs  of  a  large  army  marching  south 
in  3  files ;  designed,  as  tbey  suppose,  for  our  fort  at  great  canying  place.  A  man 
who  was  thought  to  have  deserted  was  found  dead  at  the  other  fort ;  Killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  as  is  supposed.  Monday,  8<A.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  out  with  1000  men 
in  search  of  the  enemy ;  determined  to  march  toward  the  sooth  bay.  They  marched 
so  in  the  road  3  miles,  when  they  were  wavlaid  by  the  enemy  and  fired  upon.  The 
enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat  to  the  camps ; 
lolled  and  wounded  a  great  number  by  the  way.  The  enemy  made  a  very  smart 
attack  upon  the  camps,  but  we  stood  ground  and  drove  them  back.  Took  the  general 
and  aid<le-camp,  and  about  25  prisoners.  New  Hampshire  and  York  men  at  the 
other  fort,  at  the  carrying  place,  heard  the  great  guns,  came  up  and  met  the  enemy 
stripping  our  dead ;  drove  them  from  the  ground  and  took  2  prisoners.  Thev  fought 
them  3  hours,  and  we  fought  them  from  between  10  and  11  till  between  6  and  7  after* 
noon.  No  such  battle  l^fore  in  Nprth  America.  Tuesday,  9th.  About  300  we 
sent  out  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  with  them.  The  men  forwud  took  a  start} 
ran  back;  were  Mopped  by  the  ofiicers.  Found  it  too  late  to  do  the  business* 
Betumed  to  the  camps,  brought  one  wounded  man  of  ours,  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  ^c^ 
Wednesday,  IQth.  We  went  out  again,  buried  136  dead  of  ours,  and  some  French. 
Brought  in  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  French  provisions,  and  one  of  our  wounded, 
a  scout  from  me  other  fort,  and  from  Hoosuck,  Capt.  Wyman.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
wife.  All  a-fortifying  at  the  camps.  Col.  Willard,  Capt.  Symers,  came  up  with  a 
number  of  wagons  withprovisions,  A&c.  Thursday,  Wth.  I  wrote  a  large  letter  to  my 
wife  J  sent  it  by  Capt.  Wyman.  The  wagoners  went  back,  the  Indians  went  ofl*  home. 
A  great  number  of  men  went  plundering ;  found  a  great  deal,    l^uried  4  more  of  our 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  in  this  place,  about  one  mile  fr6m  the  center. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Maj'-  John  Burke,  who  died  Oct'-  27th,  1784,  in  y  67th  yetf 
of  his  age. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul, — 
The  Hind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 


240  CHABLKMOIIT. 

To  tli0  memoiy  of  Doctor  Polycarpos  Cnshman,  who  died  15th  Decent/  A.  JK 

MVt,  i&iate  47. 

Yftin  ceasonoas  beings  little  know; 
What  tbey  mu9t  soon  experience  below. 
Your  lives  are  short,  eternity  i«  long, 
O  think  of  death,  prepare,  &  then  begone. 
Thus  art  and  natures  powers  &  charms 
And  drugt)  4c  receipts  and  Ibrmft 
Yield  all  last  to  greedy  worms 
A  despicable  prey. 

Mors  at>sque  morbo  vorax  mortalium  rapuit  medicom.* 


BUCKLAND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A  Dart  of  its  territory 
was  within  the  Uiiiits  of  Charlemont.  The  nrst  minister  of  this 
place  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  from  Plainfield,  Con. ;  he  was 
installed  pastor  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P. 
Clarke,  was  settled  here  1824.  The  first  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  was  probably  made  on  Deerfield  river,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  A  Mr.  White  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  settled  there.  About  the  same  time  a  settlement  was 
made  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  by  Capt.  Nahum  Ward.  Hia 
son,  Jonathan  Ward,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  town. 
Capt.  Ward  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the 
center.  Persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  settled  about  two 
miles  soutli-easterly  from  the  center  of  the  town  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  broken.  Clesson's  river,  a 
mill-stream,  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  trout,  and  on  its  banks  were  fine  hunting-grounds.  A 
paric  for  deer  was  built  about  two  miles  northerly  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  by  Othniel  Taylor.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship — I  Congrega- 
tionalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  23  to  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,051. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding^  the  first  minister : 

In  memory  of  Her.  Josiah  Spaulding,  died  May  8th,  1823,  M,  72.  I(ey.  J.  S.  waa 
bom  at  Plainfield.  Conn.,  Jan.  10, 1751,  graduated  at  Yale  College  1778,  licenced  to 
jireach  1780^  ordained  1782.  Of  the  41  yrs.  of  his  ministry,  5  were  spent  at  Uzbridge, 
Ci  at  Wonhington,  28f  at  Buckland.  MercifUl  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  ttom  the  evil  to  come. 


CHARLEMONT. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.    During  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  this  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  it  was  open  to 

*  Bapadoos  Death,  without  disease^  has  snatched  away  the  healer  of  nuvtals. 
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iheir  ravines.  In  the  limits  of  this  town  were  three  j^arrisons^ 
Taylor's,  Rice's,  and  Hawk's.  These  were  of  a  cordon  of  fortifica- 
tions projected  by  Col.  Williams  in  <he  year  1754.  These  works  were 
^either  nunaUSy  a  diminutive  kind  of  block-house,  or  stockaded  dwel- 
ling-houses,, bearing  Che  names  of  the  resident  famities,  defensible 
only  against  musketry.  In  Jurte,  1755,  as  a  party  of  people  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow  in  the  upper  part  of  Charlemont,  near  Rice's 
fort,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians;  Captain  Rice  and 
Phineas  Rice  were  killed,  and  Titus  King,  and  Asa  Rice,  a  lad, 
were  captured,  conveyed  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  to 
Canada.  King  was  some  time  afterward  carried  to  France,  then  to 
England,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Northampton,  his  native 
place.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
June,  1788 ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  Babbit,  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  settled  here  in  1796;  he  resigned  in  1798.  He  was  suc- 
^ceeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  who  resigned  in  1823.  The  next 
aninister.  Rev.  Wales  Tileston,  was  settled  in  1825 ;  he  resigned 
in  1837. 


Eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 

,  TIic  above  is  an  eafitern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 
showing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches ;  17  miles  from  Green- 
field, 16  from  Adams,  55  from*t  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  about  104  from 
Boston.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  nearest  building  in  the  view, 
having  six  windows  on  the  southern  side ;  the  Methodist  church,  a 
small  building,  is  seen  farther  northward :  it  has  a  tower,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  ground.  There  is  a  little  village  north- 
ward of  these  churches,  which  is  but  partially  seen  in  the  engrav*- 
iiie.  The  highest  mountainous  elevation,  seen  in  the  distance,  is 
called  Mount  Peak,  and  is  upwards  of  lOlK)  feet  in  height  Deer- 
field  river,  which  fiows  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation,  winds  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town.  High  hills  and  mountainous  eleva- 
tions in  many  places  rise  immediately  from  its  banks,  afibrding 
many  views  of  picturesque  and  delightfuLscen.ery. ..  Agripulturejs 
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the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  there  were 
3,355  merino  sheep,  and  1,398  of  other  kinds ;  the  value  of  vool 
produced,  $7,460.  Population  of  the  town,  994.  In  1838,  a  large 
proportion  of  an  unincorporated  tract  of  mountainous  and  broken 
land,  called  Zoar^  with  few  inhabitants,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  town,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  added  to  this  town. 


COLERAINE. 


CoLERAiNE*  was  incorporated  in  1761.  It  was  previously  called 
Boston  Township.  It  was  partly  settled  by  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who  were  Presbyterians  in  reUgious  sentiment.  The. church  in 
this  place  was  Presbyterian  till  1819,  when  it  became  Congre- 
gational. The  first  minister,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  from  Ireland.  Rev.  Daniel  McClallen  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Ireland.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  early  state  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  people,  as  either  no 
church  records  were  kept,  or  if  kept  have  been  lost.  Mr.  McDow- 
el, the  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1753;  Mr.  McClallen  in  1769. 
The  third  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart,  was  settled  in  1777,  gjtid 
died  in  1825 ;  he  retained  his  connection  with  his  church  and  so- 
ciety till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  from  1804,  for  14  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  christian  fiiend,  that  he  had  read  the 
Bible  through  at  Washington  every  year  during  the  time  he  had 
served  as  a  member  of  congress.  Rev.  Amtas  Loomis  succeeded 
Mr.  Taggart  in  1829. 

Coleraine  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  town  in  Frank- 
lin county.  It  is  finely  watered  by  two  branches  of  North  river,  a 
tributary  stream  of  Deerfield  river,  affording  water-power  for  a 
number  of  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  now  in 
Buccesi^ul  operation.  After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
North  river  in  this  town,  in  its  course  towards  Deerfield  river,  it 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  with  lofty  elevations  on  each 
side,  particularly  on  the  north  bank;  the  road,  in  seoie  places, 
passes  at  a  great  elevation  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  a  lover 
of  natural  scenery  in  its  varied  forms  this  place  possesses  uncom- 
mon attractions.  The  engraving  is  a  western  view  of  part  of  the 
village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Methodist  church  ap- 
|)ears  on  the  right,  and  the  Congregational  on  the  left.  This  place 
IS  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Greenfield,  30  from  Adams,  30  from  Northampton,  70 
Jfrom  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  100  firom  Boston;  Population,  1,998.  In 
1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  5,000  cotton  spindles ;  125,000  lbs. 

•  It  is  said  that  this  town  was  named  from  Lord.Coierame^  in  Ireland.  His  lordship 
was  80  well  pleased  with  the  honor  done  him  that  he  sent  the  inhabitants  a  fine  bell: 
Imt,  through  the  unfaithfolness  of  the  agent  to  whom  it  was  intrasted,  it  never  reached 
ifaem.    It  IS  belieyipd  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  used  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston 
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Wettem  mem  ^f  CuUraitu,  {cmtral  jtart.) 

4>f  cotton  were  confumed ;  930,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $59,600;  40  males  and  120  females  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  4,340  merino  and  1,414  other  kinds  of  sheep 
m  die  town ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $9,133  11 ;  capital  invested^ 
$14,385.  There  were  two  air  and  cujx)la  furnaces  ;  150  tons  of  iron 
castings  were  made,  valued  at  $17,500.  Various  other  articles 
were  also^  manufactured  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  was  Deacoft  Thomas  McGee, 
A  Protestant,  from  Ireland ;  he  located  himself  about  two  miles 
south  frmn  the  center  of  the  town.  James  Steward,  who  officiated 
as  town-^^lerk  for  a  number  of  years,  lived  a  little  cast  from  Mr. 
McGee.  Hugh  McClallen  located  himself  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town ;  he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  the  first 
acting  magistrate.  John  Cochren,  n:om  Pelham,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, located  himself  in  the  cenier.  He  built  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Barber  House,  so  called,  near  the  Congregational  church : 
this  house  is  now  standing.  John  Clark;  of  Irish  descent,  had  a 
house  about  hali*  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house,  on  land  which 
was  given  to  his  fether  by  the  proprietors  of  Coleraine.  Mr.  Clark's 
lather  was  killed  hi  the  last  French  war.  Hugh  Morrison  located 
himself  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  center.  He  was 
a-  captain,  and  commander  of  the  north  or  Morrison's  fort.  Dea^ 
con  George  Clark  settled  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  center. 
Capt.  John  Wood,  from  South  Hadley,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  first  meeting-house  built  by  the  proprie- 
tors stood  about  80  rods  north  of  Capt.  Wood's  tavern ;  it  was  two 
stories  in  heisht,  and  was  never  completed  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  McDole,  or  Dow^d,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  80 
jrods  nordi,  in  a  building  used  as  a  fort  Besides  the  two  forts  men- 
tioned, th^re  were  two  others :  one,  called  the  east  fort,  was  situated 
about  two  miles  eastward  of  the  meeting-house  *  the  south  fort ' 
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near  Deacon  McGee's.    Hezekiah  Smith,  from  Woodstock,  in  CSoa- 

nccticut,  settled  about  two  miles  south-west  down  the  North  rirer. 
Thomas  Fox  and  Deacon  Moses  Johnson  were  early  settlers. 
Deacon  Elliot  Harroun  and  Joseph  Thompson  settled  near  Hugh 
McClallen,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town. 

In  May,  1746,  Matthew  Clark,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
two  soldiers,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  Clark  was  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  wounded.  One  of  the  soldiers  returned 
the  fire  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  which  gare  them  a  check, 
and  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  fort  and  saved.  In  July, 
David  Morrison  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  In  1756,  John 
Morrison  and  John  Henry  were  wounded  near  Morrison's  fort,  but 
getting  on  to  a  horse,  made  their  escape.  The  enemy  burned  a 
house  and  killed  some  cattle  on  North  river.  In  1769,  John 
McCown  and  his  wife  were  captured,  and  their  son  was  killed. 


CONWAY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled  here  in  1769.  At  this 
time  the  town  contained  but  400  or  500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Emerson 
afterwards  shrewdly  remarked,  that  when  he  came  "  it  was  lite- 
rally John  preaching  in  the  wilderness."  He  lived  to  see  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000  souls.  Mr.  Emerson  was  eminently  a  prayer- 
ful and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.  "  For  several  of  his  last 
vears  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  it  was,  however,  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  his  devotional  exercises,  showirig  it  was  more 
natural  tor  him  to  pray  than  to  converse."  Rev.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  1821.  Mr. 
Emerson  died  in  1826,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Conway, 
as  it  appears  from  the  road  passing  over  the  elevated  ground  south 
from  the  village.  The  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings,  lies  principally  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  elevated  hills,  the  one  westward  called  BeaPs 
Hill,  the  one  eastward  Billings'  Hill.    South  river,  a  mill-stream, 

Massing  into  Deerfield  river,  divides  the  village  into  two  parta 
^here  are  two  churches  in  the  village,  one  a  Congregational,  the 
other  a  Baptist  church.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village.  The  Baptist  church 
is  without  a  spire,  and  stands  in  the  northern  part,  on  elevated 

Eound.     Distance,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from 
)ston.    Population,  1,445. 

In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  924  spindles ;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 10,045  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  161,140  yards, 
valued  at  $16,625 ;  males  employed,  8 ;  females,  20 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $10,000.  One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactiured  3,600 
yards  of  cloth,  which  employed  18  hands.    There  were  in  the  town 
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Southern  view  of  Conway. 


2,415  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  2,415 ;  merino  wool  pro- 
duced, 7,245  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  7,245 ;  average  weight  of 
fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,071 ;  capital  invested,  $7,24S. 

The  following  votes,  passed  during  the  "Revolutionary  times," 
are  copied  from  the  records  of  this  town.  They  will  serve  to  show 
the  process  used  against  those  who  were  disaffected  towards  the 
American  cause,  and  who  dared,  like  freemen,  to  let  their  senti- 
ments be  known.    The  orthography  is  retained. 

Ax  a  legal  meeting,  held  June  25,  1777,  Voted  to  try  the  minds  of  the  town  with  re- 
gard to  the  enemical  persons  that  the  selectmen  have  entered  in  a  list  and  laid  before 
the  town  as  such  seperately. 

Voted,  the  following  persons  are  dangerously  enemical  to  the  American  States,  fiz. 
Joseph  Catlin,  Elias  Dickinson,  Joseph  Brunson,  Elijah  Wells,  Elijah  Billings,  James 
Diclanson,  Wm.  Billings,  John  Hamilton,  Jonathan  Oaks,  Capt.  Consider  Arms. 
Eben'r  Bedfield,  and  David  Field.  Voted,  that  Capt.  Alexander  Oliver  be  the  person 
to  collect  the  evidenoe,  and  lay  it  before  the  court,  against  the  above  enemical  per- 


At  a  legal  meeting,  held  August  27th,  1777,  Voted,  that  we  proceed  in  some  mea- 
ftires  to  secure  the  enemical  persons  called  Tories  among  us.  Then  the  (question  was 
put,  whether  we  would  draw  a  line  between  the  Continent  and  Great  Britam  ;  voted  in 
the  afirmative.  Voted  tha^  aU  those  persons  that  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Contanant 
take  up  arms  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  our  unnatu- 
ral enemies  ;  such  we  receive  as  friends,  and  all  others. treet  as  enemies.  Voted,  (hat 
the  liroad  ally  be  a  line,  and  the  south  end  of  the  meeting-house  be  the  Gontinant  side, 
and  the  north  end  the  British  side ;  then  moved  for  trial,  and  found  6  persons  to  stand 
on  the  British  side.  vix.  Elijah  Billings,  Jonathan  Gales,  Wm.  Billing^,  Joseph  Cailin, 
Joel  Dickinson,  and  Elias  Dickinson.  Voted  to  set  a  gard  over  those  enemical  persons. 
Voted  the  town  clerk  emmediately  desire  Judge  Mather  to  issue  out  his  warrants 
against  those  enimical  persons  returned  to  him  in  a  list  heretitfore. 


DEERPIELD. 


Dbiepibld  is  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county.  In  1669,  a 
tfuct  of  8,000  acres  of  land  was  granted  by  the  general  court 
at  PocunUuck  to  a  company  at  Dedham,  embracing  most  of 
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the  intenral  lying  on  Pocumtuck  or  Deerfield  river,  and  tber  plaoi 
southerly  as  far  as  Hatfield  bounds.  The  proprietors  first  met  at 
Dedham  in  1670 ;  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  lav  out  the  lou 
at  Poicumtuck.  By  subsequent  grants  it  comprehended  within  its 
limits  the  present  towns  of  Deerfield,  Conway,  Shelbume,  Green- 
field, and  Gill.  Whether  the  whole  was  purchased  fir(»n  the 
natives  does  not  appear.  A  deed,  however,  of  a  part  of  the  early 
grant,  is  still  extant;  it  was  made  to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield,  "  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  major  Eleazer  Lusher, 


Southern  view  of  Deer/eldj  (central  part.) 

Ensign  Daniel  Fisher,  and  other  English  at  Dedham,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,"  by  Chauk,  alias  Chamiey  the  sachem  of 
Pocumtuck,  and  his  brother  Wapahoale,  and  is  dated  Feb.  24. 
1665,  prior  to  the  glrant  by  government.  The  deed  is  witnessed 
by  Weqtionock,  who  **  helped  the  Sachem  in  making  the  bar- 
gain;" and  reserves  to  the  Indians  "the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
rivers  and  waters ;  hunting  deer,  or  other  wild  animals ;  the  gath- 
ering of  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  other  nuts,  and  things  on  the  com- 
mohs."  The  first  settlement  at  Deerfield  commenced  in  1670, 
and  within  four  years  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1686,  the  Rev.  John  WiUiams  was  settled  as  minister 
of  the  place,  on  a  salary  of  £60,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  the  bushel,  pease  at  two  shillings  and  sijt- 
Kence,  Indian  corn  at  two  shillings^  and  salted  pork  at  two-pence 
alfpenny  the  pound. 

Deerfield  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  Deerfield  river,  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  meanders 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  on  its  banks  are  large  tracts 
of  interval  land,  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
Tiie  principal  street  runs  north  and  south  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
above  the  meadows,  which  spreads  out  from  the  foot  of  East  or 
Deerfield  mountain. 
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*n»  en^aviog  on  Ae  opposite  page,  is  a  view  (looking  to  the 
liorthwara)  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  showing  the  Unita- 
rian Congregational  church,  and  some  other  pubhc  buildings. 
The  ancient  house,  which  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  the 
Indians  burnt  the  town  in  1704,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing 
a  few  feet  westward  of  the  church.  Deerfield  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
which  employed  seventy  hands ;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufac- 
tured Was  $100,000.  The  value  of  pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured 
was  $7,800;  the  value  of  com  brooms  made  was  $10,990;  the 
value  of  pocket-books,  &c.,  $11,000.  Population,  1,952.  Distance, 
8  miles  south  from  Greenfield,  18  mile^  north  of  Northampton,  60 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  95  from  Boston. 


IfmuimeiU  and  Sugar-iaaf  MomUtinf  Deerfdd, 


The  above  is  a  north-westenv  ^^iew  of  the  monument  at  Bloody 
Brook,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  men,  who  fell 
on  this  spot,  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians.  This  monimient 
stands  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  southerly  from  the  Congregational 
church.  South-easterly  from  the  monument  is  seen  Sugar-loaf 
Motmtain^  a  conical  peak  of  red  sand-stone,  about  650  feet  in 
height.  In  1835,  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Capt. 
Lathrop  and  his  men  was  commemorated  in  this  place.  The  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
orator  for  the  occasion,  and  General  Epaphas  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  for  the  monument.  About  six  thousand  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Everett  deUvered  his  address  under  a 
walnut  tree,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  monument,  the  top  of 
which  is  seen  rising  between  the  two  mountainous  elevations  in 
the  back  ground.  About  forty  years  after  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his 
men  were  killed,  a  rude  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory, 
but  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  removed  it  so  many  times, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  where  he  or  his  men  were 
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buried.  In  1838,  the  committee  of  invesCtgatton,  guided  bf  the 
tradition  of  some  aged  people,  found  the  spcH  where  he  and  atxml 
thirty  of  his  men  were  mterred ;  the  grave  was  just  in  front  of  the 
door-yard  of  Stephen  Whitney,  Esq.,  and  about  twenty  feet  ncnrth* 
west  of  his  front  door.  Their  bones  were  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  ''A  grave, 
probably  containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety^-six  Indiana  who  were 
slain  on  that  day,  was  likewise  found  by  accident  about  the  same 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bloody  Brook  to  Conway^  by  Mr.  Artemas  Williams,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  grave  of  Lathrop." 

The  monument  is  six  feet  square  and  about  twenty  fetU  in 
height ;  it  is  constructed  of  marble,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Sunderland. 
On  its  completion  an  address  was  delivered  at  its  foot  by  Mr. 
Luther  B.  Lincoln,  of  Deerfield.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  monimient  :— 

On  this  groond  Cape.  Thomas  Lothrop  and  eighty-four  men  onder  his  conmiand, 
including  eighteen  teamsters  from  Deerneld,  conveying  stores  firom  that  town  to  Had- 
ley,  were  ambuscaded  by  about  700  Indians,  and  the  Cafitain  and  serentr-six  men 

slain,  Sept.  18th,  1675,  (old  style.) The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a  co- 

temponinr  Historian,  as  <<  a  choice  comimny  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  none  of  whom  were  ashponed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate.'' 
"  And  Sanguimtto  tells  you  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waten  red." 
This  monument  erected  August,  1838. 

The  bearing  and  distance  of  the  grave  of  the  slain  (south  21 
rods)  is  inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  a  stone  slab  placed  on 
the  spot.  In  ordeT  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  from  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  were 
posted  at  Hadley,  and  it  became  necessary  to  procure  provisions 
and  forage  for  their  subsistence.  The  Indians  having  burnt  the 
principal  part  ot  Deerfield,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants ; 
their  grain,  consisting  of  about  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  remained 
stacked  in  the  fields,  having  escaped  the  conflagration.  t)eter- 
mining  to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Hadley  detached  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  company,  with  a  number 
of  teams  and  drivers,  to  thrash  it  and  transport  it  to  head-quarters. 
Having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  Capt.  La&rop,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  commenced  his  march  for  Hadley.  As  no 
Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  probably  appre- 
hend any  danger.  The  following  account  of  the  fatal  attack  of 
the  savages  at  Bloody  Brook  is  taken  from  Hoyfa  Indian  Wars^ 
published  at  Greenfield  in  1824. 

"  For  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lathrop's  march  lay  through  a  very  level  country,  closely 
wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
either  flank ;  at  the  termination  of  this  distance,  near  the  south 
point  of  Sugar-loaf  HUl,  the  road  approivimated  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  left  was  in  some  measure  protected.  At  the  village  now 
called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road 
crossed  a  small  stream,  bordered  by  a  narrow  morasSj  from  whir*« 
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the  village  has  its  BAiae;  though  more  appfopriately  it  should  be 
denommated  Bloody  Brookj  by  which  it  was  sometimes  known. 
Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  brook,  the 
road  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  with  the  morass,  then,  cros»* 
ing,  it  continued  directly  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  tra- 
versing what  is  now  the  home  lots,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vil- 
lage. As  the  morass  was  thickly  covered  with  brush,  the  place  of 
crossing  afforded  a  favorable  point  of  surprise.  On  discovering 
.Lathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
planted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  this  point,  and  lay  eagerly 
waiting  to  pounce  upon  him  while  passing  the  morass.  Without 
scouring  the  woods  in  his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lathrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  crossed  the  morass 
with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted,  to  allow 
time  for  his  teams  to  drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical 
moment  had  arrived — ^the  Indians  mstantly  poured  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  close 
attack.  Confusion  and  dismay  succeeded.  The  troops  broke  and 
scattered,  fiercdy  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  su{)eriority 
enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the  situation 
of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  in  a 
vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  bloody  con- 
flict now  became  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  stake.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the  havoc, 
barbarity,  and  misery  that  ensued ;  '  fury  raged,  and  shuddering 
pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  desperation  stood  pitted,  at 
*  fearuil  odds,'  to  unrelenting  ferocitv.  The  dead,  the  dying,  the 
wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  Lathrop's 
devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance 
became  fscint  At  length  the  unequal  stru^le  terminated  in  the 
annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English ;  only  seven  or 
eight  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene,  to  relate  the  dismal  tale ;  and 
the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Capt.  Lathrop 
fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss,  including 
teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety." 

Capt  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield  with  his  company,  between 
four  and  fire  miles  distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  hurried  on  to 
the  relief  ef  Lathrop,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  found  the  Indians 
had  done  their  Moody  work,  and  were  stripping  the  dead.  Rush" 
ing  oil  in  close  order,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  smd,  charging 
back  and  forth,  cut  down  all  within  the  range  of  his  shot  After 
several  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  the  savctges  were  compdled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  the  surrounding  swamps  and  forests.  Lieuten- 
ants Savage  and  Pickering  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  skill  and  bravery.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action.  Major 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  who  on  the  morning  of  this  day  had 
marched  towards  Northfield,  arrived  on  the  ground  with  one 
himdred  men,  consisting  of  English,  Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians, 
and  shared  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mosely  lost 
but  two  men  in  the  various  attacks^  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
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wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  various  attacks  of  Ine 
day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  the  greatest  proportion  of  which 
fell  in  the  engagement  with  Mosely.  On  the  approach  of  night 
Treat  and  Mosely  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter to  bury  the  dead.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  the  Indians 
appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  that  town, 
and,  displaying  the  garments  they  had  stripped  from  Lathrop's 
slain,  made  demonstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  house, 
which  then  contained  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances  of  a  strong  force, — 
caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call  in  additional 
troops,  which  so  intimidated  the  Indians  that  they  withdrew  with- 
out making  an  attack.  This  post,  however,  was  afterwardB 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Deerfield  was  often  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies.  In  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704,  Major  rfertel  de  RouVilfe. 
with  200  French  and  142  Indians,  after  a  tedious  march  ot 
between  2  and  300  miles  through  deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  efe- 
vated  pine  forest,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  (now  called 
Petty's  plain,)  bordering  Deerfield  meadow,  where  they  lay  con^. 
cealed  till  after  midnight.  Finding  all  quiet,  and  the  snow  teing 
covered  with  a  crust  sufficient  to  support  the  men,  Rouville  left 
his  snow-shoes  and  packs  at  the  foot  ot  the  elevation,  and,  crossing 
Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  meadow  before 
daylight  with  the  utmost  caution,  which,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  guard  had  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  daylight 
Arriving  at  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  £he  snow 
had  drifted  in  many  places  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisadesL 
the  enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  profoima 
sleep.  Parties  detached  in  different  directions  broke  into  the 
houses  and  dragged  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds,  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made  they  were  generally  killed.  A 
party  forced  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  bed  tester  and 
snapped  it  at  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  entering  his  room.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  and  kept  standing  in  his  shirt  for  near  an  hour. 
His  house  in  the  mean  time  was  plundered,  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  a  black  female  servant,  were  murdered  before  the  door. 
They  then  permitted  him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  chil- 
dren, to  put  on  their  clothes.  The  house  of  Capt  John  Sheldon 
was  attacked,  but  as  the  door  at  which  the  Indians  attempted 
to  enter  was  firmly  bolted,  they  found  it  difficult  to  penetrate. 
They  then  perforated  it  with  their  tomahawks,  and,  thrusting 
through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's  wife,  as  she  was 
rising  firom  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  captain's  son  and 
wife,  awakened  by  the  assault,  leaped  firom  a  chamber  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  by  which  the  latter  strained  her  ankle, 
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and  was  setoed  by  the  Indians,  but  the  husband  eseaped  to  the 
woods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  possession  of  the 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  tfie  ^nemy 
reserved  it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners  as  they  were  eoQeeted  from 
other  parts  of  the  village.  The  whole  number  made  prisoners  was 
112,  and  the  tiumber  of  killed  was  forty-seven.  Having  eollected 
the  prisoners,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  Rou'i^ille  left 
the  place  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high.  Etery  building 
within  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  the  meetine-house 
and  that  of  Captain  Sheldon,  which  was  the  last  fired,  and  saved 
t)y  the  English,  who  assembled  immediately  after  the  enemy  left 
the  place.  This  house  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the'  vil- 
lage, of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation. 


Sauik-e^  ihew  of  A*daa  House  in  Deerjidd. 


The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  42  by  21  fei^t.  The  dmber 
tised  in  the  construction  of  this  house  is  of  a  large  size  and  firm 
texture,  nKost  of  which  remains  soimd  even  to  the  sills,  and  the 
primitive  clapboards  at  the  gables  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  brick.  The  door,  showing  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  tomiahawks,  still  remains.  Other  parts  of  the 
bnildine  have  been  repaired,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  does  not  exhibit  so  antique  an  appearance  as  its  age  would 
indicate.  The  ni^t  following  the  attack,  the  enemy  encamped  in 
the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Deerfield  village,  where,  by  clearing  away  the  snow  and  construct- 
ing slight  cabins  of  brush,  the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged 
as  circmnstances  Would  admit.  Oh  the  second  dav  of  their  jour- 
ney Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few  weets  previous,  be- 
came exhausted  through  fatigue,  and,  prcrving  burdensome,  her 
Indian  master  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head  and  left  her  dead 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Green  river.  The  march  of  the  captives 
on  Connecticut  river  ccmtinued  for  several  days  without  any  inci- 
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dsQt  of  note,  exxseptmg  now  and  then  mui4erffig  an  exhaustaA 
captive  and  laking  off  the  scalp*  At  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
Rouville  divided  his  force  into  several  parties;  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  accompanied  proceeded  down  Onion  river  to  Lake  Chara' 
plain,  and  from  thence  into  Csuiada.  After  his  arrival  there  he 
was  generally  treated  with  civility,  and  often  with  humanitv.  la 
1706  a  flag-ship  was  sent  to  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Williams  and  flfty-- 
seven  other  captives  were  redeemed  and  brought  to  Boston.^  AU 
the  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Williams  returned,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  his  daughter  Eunice,  who  was  left  behind,  being  about  ten 
years  old.  She  adopted  the  Indian  manners,  to  one  of  whom  she 
was  married,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  faith.  She  repeated^ 
visited  her  relatives  in  New  Ekigland ;  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  make  her  remain  among  her  connexions,  but  she  uniformly 
persisted  in  wearing  her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads.  She  left 
a  number  of  descendants,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  was  educated 
at  Longmeadow,  and  afterward  became  a  missionary  to  die  Oneida 
Indians.  Twenty-eight  of  the  captives  remained  in  Canada,  and, 
mixing  with  the  French  and  Indians,  adopted  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  were  thus  lost  to  their  friends.  The  journal  which 
Rouville  kept  while  on  his  expedition  against  Deerfield  is  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  having  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  Canadian 
convents  *,  also  a  small  church  bell,  which  the  Indians  took  from 
Deerfield,  when  it  was  destroyed.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  buried,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  is  now  hanging  in  an  Indian 
church  in  St.  Kegis. 

[Bom  th€  Boston  Post  Bojf,  Sept,  1st,  1746.} 
Friday  sev'night  some  of  our  soldiers  going  fh>m  Deerfidd  to  Colerain,  were  fired 
awm  bj  a  party  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  one  Mr.  Bliss,  a  Connecticut  soidier,  was 
kul'd,  scalpM  and  his  body  \e&  inhumanly  cut  and  mangled  by  them. 

And  last  Monday  seven  men  and  a  young  woman  being  in  s  field  at  Deerfield,  mak- 
ing of  hay,  were  surpris'd  by  about  40  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  five  of  the  men  were 
kiUed  on  the  spot;  the  young  woman  they  struck  three  times,  with  their  hatchets,  and 
wounded  her  terribly  on  both  sides  of  her  head.  The  people  of  this  town,  being  alarm- 
ed, went  out  after  the  enemy ;  when  they  hastened  ofl^  leaving  the  woundra  young 
woman,  and  the  bodies  of  the  inen  they  had  slain  on  the  ground.  The  other  two  men 
escaped,  and  the  young  woman  was  brought  into  Deerfield,  but  is  not  like  to  live. 
The  names  of  those  Kill'd  were  Samuel  Allen,  two  of  the  widow  AmsdePs  sons,  Elea- 

zer  Hawkes,  Jun.,  all  of  Deerfield,  and  one Gillet,  a  soldier  from  Connecticut ;  the 

young  woman  wounded  aforesaid  was  daughter  to  the  aforesaid  Allen.  One  of  the 
Indians  was  kill'd  upon  their  assault ;  and  some  of  them  had  thrown  his  body  into  a 
pond,  which  was  soon  after  found  and  his  scalp  taken  off  and  bro't  in  by  our  men.  It 
IS  supposed  another  of  the  enemy  is  mortally  wounded,  as  a  Tract  was  discovered 
where  one  of  them  had  been  carried  ofi"  who  had  bled  a  great  quantity. 

The  following  are  inscriptions  copied  from  monuments  in  the  old 
burying-ground  in  this  place : 

*  Mr.  Williams  after  his  return  published  a  particular  account  of  his  suflferings  and 
those  of  his  family  and  townsmen,  entitled  the  Redeemed  Captive^  <f<. ;  this  work  has 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions.  A  recent  work,  by  Stephen  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
entitled  «  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Eev.  John  Williams,''  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  Greenfield.  It  contains  many  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Williams  and  hiff 
fiunily  which  rtever  betbre  have  been  published. 
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Belt  liM  bnrwd  tke  body  of  Lisn.  Mehtaman  Hinaden^  diedMajy*  9^  178&,  in  Chtt 
63d  year  of  his  a^e,  who  was  the  first  male  child  bom  in  this  plaoe,  and  was  twice  ca]v 
tirated  by  the  Inman  Salvages.— Math.  5th.  7th.  Blessed  are  the  mercifiil|  for  they 
6haU  obtain  mercy. 


H«re  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ennioe  Williamsi  the  vcrtnous  &  desirable  consort  of  the 
Mew^  Mr.  John  WiUiams,  ic  daughter  to  y*  Kev^-  Mr.  Eleazer  ic  Mm.  Esther  Mather 
of  Northampton.  She  was  bom  Augt.  2, 1664|  and  fell  by  rage  of  y*  barbaroos  Enemy 
March  1, 1703-4.— Prov.  31.  28.    Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

Here  lyes  y*  bodjr  of  the  Beu<*-  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  beloved  &;  faithfnl  pastor  of 
this  place)  who  dyed  on  June  y  12^  1729,  in  the  65*^*  year  of  his  age.  Ben.  14. 13. 
Write  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.  '    . 


ERVING. 


The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  an  unincorporated  traot, 
called  Erving^s  Chrant^  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  river, 
bounded  north  by  Northfield  and  Warwick.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1838.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here 
five  or  six  years  since,  but  there  never  has  been  any  minister  set- 
tled in  the  place.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  meet  occasionally 
in  a  school-house  for  public  worship.  In  the  Statistical  Tables 
published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated  that  in  Erving's  Grant  there 
was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,600  yards  of  satinet, 
valued  at  $16,640 ;  12  hands,  6  male  and  6  female,  were  employ- 
ed ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  and  744  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,346. 
Population  in  1837  was  292.  There  is  a  post-office  in  the  town. 
Distance,  10  miles  east  from  Greenfield,  and  86  miles  from 
Boston. 


GILL. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield ;  it  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1793.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Moses  Gill.  The  church  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1793.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  was  settled  in  1798 ;  his 
successor.  Rev.  Jabez  Munsell,  was  settled  in  1802 ;  the  next  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Josiah  W.  Canning,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  township 
is  situated  on  agreat  bend  of  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  much 
fertile  land.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is 
separated  from  Greenfield  by  Pall  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  both  situated  in  the  small  vil- 
lage in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Population,  809.  Distance. 
6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Greenfield,  16  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  and 
86  westerly  from  Boston. 

Near  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of  this  town,  Montague 
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and  Greenfield  meet,  there  is  in  the  Connecticut  tne  most  interefet- 
ins  waterfall  in  the  state.  They  were  formerly  called  Miller'^ 
faUs,  bilt  of  late  have  received  the  name  of  Thirner^s  FaUs^  in 
commemoration  of  Capt.  Turner,  who  surprised  a  body  of  Indians, 
in  1676,  at  this  place,  during  Philip's  war.  A  canal,  three  miles 
in  length,  in  order  to  pass  the  falls,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Montague,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  An  artificial 
dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  the  falls,  more  than  a  thousand 
leet  long,  resting  near  the  center  upon  two  small  islands.  Ovef 
this  dam  the  water  descends  more  than  thirty  feet  perpendicularly^ 
and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending  rapidly  and  fbattiing  in 
its  course.  From  an  elevation  perhaps  about  fifty  rods  below  the 
cataract,  the  observer  perceives  that  he  has  a  miniature  resem-' 
blance  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  before  him.  The  country  about 
these  is  but  Uttle  cultivated.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
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observer  will,  however,  perceive  a  few  dwellings  ftftd  the  head  of 
a  canal ;  but  a  little  beyond  appear  elevations,  Which  are  princi- 
pally covered  with  evergreens,  and  terminate  the  landscape. 

The  Indians  during  Philip's  war  resorted  to  the  falls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  fish,  as  vast  quantities  of  shad,  salmon,  and  othef 
fish  ascended  the  river  during  the  spring  season.  Several  hundred 
Indians  took  a  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  elevated 
ground ;  a  smaller  patty  occupied  the  opposite  bank ;  and  another 
was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  SmecuTs  Island,  upwards  of  a 
mile  below..  As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent 
towns  were  not,  at  this  time,  numerous,  the  Indians  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  but  little  exposed  to  an  attacK#  Two 
lads,  Stebbins  and  Gilbert,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  ted  car- 
ried to  the  falls,  fortunately  made  their  escape,  and  gave  informal 
tion  of  the  position  and  carelessness  of  the  Indians.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
About  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  men  assembled  at  Hatfield, 
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tmdeif  the  command  of  Capt.  Turner  of  the  colony  trdops.  Hd 
^as  accompanied  by  Capt.  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  and  Ensign 
Lyman  of  Northampton.  Under  the  direction  of  two  skilful  guides, 
the  English  commenced  their  march  for  the  falls,  about  twenty 
Iniles  distant,  in  the  evening  of  17th  of  May. 

"  Passing  the  ruins  of  I>eerfield,  and  the  river  at  the  northerly 
part  of  the  meadow  in  that  town,  they  were  heard  by  a  lodge  of 
Indians,  seated  at  what  is  now  called  Cheapside,  a  small  distance 
below  the  place  where  the  English  forded.  The  Indians  immedi- 
ately turned  out  and  examinra  the  uiMfal  place  of  crossing,  but, 
finding  no  trail,  supposed  the  noise  to  proceed  from  moose  wading 
the  river,  and  returned  to  their  lodge.  Turner  having  passed  Green 
river  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles,  halted  on  elevated 
ground,  a  small  distance  west  of  Fall  river,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Indian  camp  at  the  falls,  Where  his  men  dismounted  and  left 
their  horses,  tied  to  saplings,  under  a  small  guard.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  Fall  river,  and,  climbing  up  an 
abrupt  hfll,  went  rapidly  through  an  intervening  wood,  rushed 
upon  the  camp,  and  found  the  Indians  in  a  deep  sleep,  without 
even  a  watch.  Roused  from  their  slumbet  by  the  sudden  discharge 
of  musketry,  they  fled  towards  the  river,  exclaiming,  Mohawks ! 
Mohawlu!  verily  believing  this  furioud  enemy  was  upon  them, 
ilany  leaped  into  their  candes,  some  in  the  hiurry  forgetting  their 
paddles,  and,  attempting  to  cross,  were  shot  by  the  English  or  pre- 
cipitated down  the  cataract  and  drowned.  Some  were  killed  in 
their  cabins,  others  were  cilt  down  under  the  shelving  rocks  of  the 
river  bailk,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  One  hundred  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty  passed  down 
jthe  fidls,  but  one  of  whom  escaped  drowning.  Their  whole  loss, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  about  three  hundred  men, 
lunonj;  whom  were  some  of  their  principal  chiefs^  Turner,  who  at 
this  time  had  lost  but  one  of  his  men,  now  returned  towards  his 
horse&  By  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
having  joined  those  from  Smead's  Island,  advanced  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  English.  Capt.  Holyoke^  who  with  part  of  the  force 
ibrmed  a  rear  guard,  often  drove  back  the  savages  with  great  reso- 
luticm.  They,  however,  continued  their  attacks,  being  covered  by 
a  thick  morass  extending  along  the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  troops. 
&y  a  captive  which  they  took  the  English  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  now  approaching  with  a  thousand  Indians^  This,  with 
^vend  attacks  at  various  points,  produced  a  panic  among  the  men, 
and  the  main  body  at  length  fell  mto  confusion,  and  separated  into 
several  parties  under  different  leaders.  Two  of  these  parties  were 
cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  prisoners  of  one  party,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  burnt  to  death.  Capt.  Turner,  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  being  enfeebled  by  a  previous  sickness,  was  unable  to 
act  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  with  much  difliculty  reached  Green 
river.  The  enemy  came  up  as  he  Was  crossing  over,  and  he  soon 
fell  by  a  shot  Capt  Holyoke,  who  then  commanded,  continued 
Iha  retieat  through  the  meadow  bordering  Green  river,  and,  cross* 
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ing  a  pine  plain  and  Deerfield  river,  entered  the  meadow  in  that 
town,  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  and  after  sustaining  several 
furious  attacks  arrived  at  Hatfield,  with  the  loss  of  tliirty-eight 
men.  '  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  retreat  lay  across  the  present 
town  of  Greenfield,  to  the  north  of  the  extended  swamp,  lying 
north  of  the  old  meeting-house.  Capt.  Turner  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  Greenfield  meadow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  on 
which  now  stands  Nash's  mill,,  where  his  body  was  afterwards 
found  by  a  scouting  party  of  the  English.  The  Indians  followed 
Holyoko  to  the  village,  now  called  the  Bars^  at  the  south  end  of 
Deerfield  meadow.'  "* 
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Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  tojvn,  was  a  native  of 
Sunderland ;  he  settled  here  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Roger  Newton,  D.  D.,  in  1761.  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds  was  settled 
as  colleague  in  1813;  he  resigned  in  1816,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  in  Amherst  college.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Amariah  Chandler  in 
1832-  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  D.  D.,  the  present  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  was  instituted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  in  1814. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins, 
who  was  settled  in  1820 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Th.  Bellows,  and  Rev.  Saml.  Wash- 
burn. The  first  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  church 
was  the  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey,  who  was  installed  in  1826,  and  dficd 
in  1835.   He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Parkman  Jr.,  in  1837. 

The  principal  part  of  Greenfield  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
plain ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs  a  succession  of 
eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Deer- 
field mountain.  The  soil  on  and  near  these  eminences  is,  for  some 
extent,  light  and  sandy ;  that  of  the  plain  is  moderately  good ;  and 
that  along  Green  river,  near  the  western  border,  is  excellent. 
Greenfield  is  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  county.  The  village  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the  interval 
on  Green  river,  and  built  on  two  intersecting  streets.  The  village 
^consists  of  100  well-built  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Congre- 
gational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist, 
jBi  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  the  **  Greenfield  Bank,"  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,  2  printing-offices,  with  quite  a  number  of  mercantile 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  "Greenfield  High  School  for 
young  Ladies  "  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  buildings  connected 
•with  it  are  large,  extensive,  and  elegant,  and  add  very  much  to 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  village.    The  following  statement  of  dis- 
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*  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  131. 
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fauces  was  taken  from  a  ffuide-board,  (or  a  kind  of  pilaster,)  stand- 
ing near  the  elegant  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  place:  20  miles  to 
Northampton ;  3  to  Deerfield ;  7  to  Bemardston ;  9  to  Coleraine; 
^to  Springfield;  64  to  Worcester;  20  to  Brattleboro',  Vt;  118 
to  Haverhill-  66  to  Hartford,  Con. ;  265  to  Montreal,  U.  C. ;  and 
88  miles  to  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  1,840. 

In  1837,  there  was  in  the  town  1  Woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  36,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  160,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  con- 
sumed, and  180,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  the  value  of 
which  was  $110,000;  males. employed,  26;  femsdes,  63;  capital 
invested,  |^0,000.  Merino  sheep,  1,000;  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
1,163 ;  merino  wool  produced,  2,730  lbs.;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,4S9 
lbs. 

This  town  during  th^  Indian  and  French  wars  was  made  the 
theater  for  some  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  fall  Jight^ 
8o  called,  took  place  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  town.  (See 
account  of  Gill.)  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  action  to  the  English 
took  place  withm  the  limits  of  this  town.  The  following  case  of 
individual  suffering  deserves  notice:  it  is  extracted  from  JBhyfs 
Indian  Wars, 

Kr.  Jonathui  Wdls,  of  Hatfieldi  one  of  the  twenty  who  remeined  is  the  rear  when 
Turner  began  his  maivh  from  the  falls,  soon  after  moonttng  his  horse  received  a  shot 
in  one  of  his  thighs,  which  had  jprevioiisly  been  fractoired  and*  badly  healed^  and 
another  shot  woanded  his  horse,  with  much  ditHcolty  he  kept  his  saddle^  and,  after 
several  narrow  escapets  joined  the  main  body  just  at  the  time  it  separated  into  several 
parties,  as  has  been  related.  Attaching  hinuidf  to  one  that  was  making  towards  the 
swamp  on  the  left,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  altered  his  route, 
and  joined  another  partv  flying  in  a  different  direction.  Unable  to  keep  np  with  tlie 
party,  he  was  soon  left  slone,  and  not  long  after  feU  in  with  one  Jones^  who  was  also 
woanded.  The  woods  being  thick  and  the  day  clondy,  they  soon  got  bewildeied,  and 
Wells  lost  his  companion;  and  after  wandering  in  various  directions,  accidentally 
struck  Green  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  stream,  arrived  at  a  place,  since  called  thie 
CMRtry  farmSf  in  the  northerlv  part  of  Greenfield.  Passing  the  river,  and  attempting 
lo  ascend  an  abrupt  hill,  bordering  the  interval  west,  he  feU  ftom  his  horse  exhausted. 
After  lyinc^  senseless  some  time,  he  revived  and  found  his  faithful  animal  etanding  by 
him ;  making  him  fast  to  a  tree,  he  again  lay  down  to  rest  himself,  but  finding  he 
ahould  not  be  able  to  remount,  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  and  making  use  of  his  gun 
as  a  crutch  hobbled  up  the  river,  directlv  cq^posite  to  the  course  he  ought  to  have  taken. 
His  progress  was  slow  and  painful,  and  bem^;  much  annoyed  by  musquetoes,  towards 
night  he  struck  up  a  fire,  which  soon  spread  m  all  directions,  end  with  some  difficulty 
be  avoided  the  flunes.  New  feais  now  arose ;  the  fire,  he  conjectured,  might  guida 
tiie  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  their  fuiy.  Under  these  impres- 
sions he  divested  himself  of  his  ammunition,  that  it  might  not  fall  mto  their  1 


bound  up  his  thigh  with  a  handkerchief,  and  staunched  th^  blood,  and  composing  him- 
self as  much  as  possible,  soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  Frobablv  before  this  he  had  conjeo- 
tured  that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  for  in  a  dream  he  imagined  himself 
bewildered,  and  was  imprened  with  Uie  idea  that  he  mu^  turn  dawn  thestream  to  find 
his  home.  The  rising  of  the  sun  the  next  morning  -convinced  him  that  his  sleeping 
impressions  were  correct— that  he  had  travelled  /rma,  instead  of  towards  Hatnelo, 
and  that  he  was  then  further  from  that  place  than  the  ialls,  where  the  action  took 
place.  He  was  now  some  distance  up  Green  river,  where  the  hiah  lands  closed  down 
to  the  stream.  Beversing  his  course,  he  at  length  regained  the  level  interval  in  the 
upper  part  of  Greenfield,  and  soon  found  a  foot  path  which  led  him  to  the  trail  of  his 
retreating  comrades ;  this  he  pursued  to  Deerfield  river,  whidi,  with  much  difficulty, 
he  forded  by  the  aid  of  his  gim ;  ascending  the  bank,  he  laid  Mmself  down  to  rest, 
and  being  overcome  with  iatigne,  he  fell  asLeep ;  bat  soon  awaking,  he  discovered  an 
Ih£aa  making  directly  towuds  him,  in  a  canoe.  Unable  to  flee,  and  finding  his 
tritoatkin  desperate,  he  presented  his  gun,  then  wet  and  filled  with  sand  and  cavelf  as 
Ifia  the  act  of  firing;  the  Indiany  leaving  his  own  gun,  instantly  leaped  from  nis  canoe 
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into  the  wmter,  esca|Md  to  the  Opposite  shoK,  aiid  disappeued.    WeUs  now  oonchMied 

he  should  be  sacrificed  bv  othen,  who  he  knew  were  out  a  small  distance  down  the 
river;  but  determining  if  possible  to  elode  them,  he  gained  an  adjacent  swamp,  and 
lecreted  himself  under  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  The  Indians  were  soon  heard  in  search 
of  him,  traversing  the  swamp  in  all  directions,  and  passing  over  the  driA*wood ;  but  lying 
clo9e,  he  fortunately  avoided  discovery,  and  after  they  had  given  up  the  search  and 
left  the  place,  he  continued  his  painful  march  through  Deerfield  meadows.  Hunger 
now  began  to  prey  upon  him,  and  looking  about  he  accidentally  discovered  the  skde- 
ton  of  a  horse,  from  the  bones  of  whi^h  he  gathered  some  animal  matter,  which  he 
eac;erl3r  devoured,  and  soon  after  found  a  few  birds'  eggs,  and  some  decayed  beans, 
which  in  some  measure  allayed  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  added  to  his  strength. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield  at  dusk,  he  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Lathrop's  battle- 
ground, at  Bloody  Brook,  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfield,  where  he  found  himself  ao 
exhausted  that  he  concluded  he  piast  give  up  further  efforts,  lie  down,  and  die.  But 
after  resting  a  short  time  and  recollecting  that  he  was  within  about  eight  miles  of 
Hatfield,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  march  over  pine  woods,  then 
smoking  with  a  recent  fire ;  here  he  found  himself  in  great  distress  from  a  want  of 
water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  almost  despaired  of  reaching  his  approximated  home. 
But  once  more  rousing  himself,  he  continued  his  route,  and  about  mid-day  on  Sundav 
reached  Hatfield,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  snoposed  him  deaa. 
After  a  long  confinement,  Mr.  Wells'  wound  was  healed,  and  he  Uvea  co  an  advanced 
age,  a  worthy  member  of  the  town. 

After  the  sackine  of  Deerfield,  Rouville,  the  commander  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town,  after 
a  march  of  about  four  miles,  encamped  in  the  meadows  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  second  day's  march  was  slow.  At  the 
upper  part  of  Gre^ifield  meadow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
Green  river,  a  small  stream,  then  open,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  plunged  under  water,  but, 
recovering  herself,  she  with  difficulty  reach^  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinued her  route.  An  abrupt  hill  was  now  to  be  surmounted,  and 
Mr.  Williams  entreated  his  Indian  master  for  leave  to  return  and 
help  forward  his  distressed  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and  she  left  to 
■truggle  with  difficulties  beyond  her  power.  Her  cruel  and  bloody 
master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  sunk  his  hatchet  in  her  head,  ana 
left  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  and  interred  in  the  burial-ground  in  Deerfield. 

On  the  twelllh  of  August,  1766,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  five  men  at  labor  at  a 
place  called  the  Country  farms^  in  the  northerly  part  of  Greenfield.  The  Indians  had 
secreted  themselves  on  an  adjacent  eminence,  and  observed  the  people  deposit  their 
arms  before  they  commenced  their  labor,  and  by  a  cautious  approach  placed  them- 
selves between  them  and  the  men,  and  rushing  furiously  on,  gave  their  fire  ^  but  it 
|voved  harmless.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  people  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions ,*  Shubal  Atherton  leaped  into  a  ravine,  amone  thick  brush,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered, shot,  and  scalped ;  Benjamin  Hastings  and  John  Graves,  dashing  through 
Green  river,  outstrippea  the  Indians,  and  escaped  ,•  but  Daniel  Graves  and  Nathaniel 
Brooks  were  captured.  The  former  being  in  years,  and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  the  Incfians,  was  killed  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  capture ;  Brooks 
was  carried  off,  and  never  returned;  whether  he  suffered  the  fate  of  his  fellow-pri- 
soner, is  not  known.  A  party  of  people  fh>m  Greenfield  village  hurried  on  to  the  spot, 
and  followed  the  trail  of  the  enemy  some  distance,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major 
Williams  with  a  party  lirom  Deerfield,  but  the  enemy  eluded  their  pursuers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Barforth,  in  York- 
shire, Great  Britain ;  and  many  vears  a  resident  at  Cossim-btizar,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Ht  departed  this  txansitory  life  AUy  25th,  A.  D.  1819,  aged  73^  and  was  a  Genaeo(iaa 
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«f  inTiotable  integrity,  of  mat  ttrbanity  of  manners,  and  a  generous  example  of  good 
t»ld  English  hospitality.  He  was  also  an  affectionate  Father)  an  indulgent  hustraind, 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  sincere  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  he  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tance,  and  the  few  sonrowing  relatives  who  have  erected  this  marble  to  perpetuate  his 
iwnembrance. 


/ 


HAWLEY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  m  1792.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  Green  mountain  range^  and  is  well  watered  by  several 
branches  of  Deerfield  river.  Rev.  Jonathaa  Grout,  the  first  Con- 
.gregational  miniidter,  was  settled  here  in  1793 ;  he  died  in  1836, 
aged  72.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Tyler  Thacher.  No  regular 
minister  has  yet  be^n  settled  over  the  second  parish.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Deacon  Joseph  Bangs,  Adjtdant 
Zebedee  Wood,  Daniel  Burt,  Samuel  and  Arthur  Hitchcock, 
Timothy  Baker,  Reuben  Cooley,  Joseph  Easton,  Elisha  Hunt,  Abel 
Parker,  Nathan  West,  Phineas  Scott,  Thomas  King,  Joseph  Long- 
ley,  William  Mclntire,  and  James  Percival.  Part  pf  the  north 
part  of  the  town  is  named  from  Bozrah,  Con.,  from  which  place 
some  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

Old  Mr.  Hale,  one  of  the  firiEt  settlers  of  this  town,  located  him- 
self about  half  a  mile  from  the  South  Hawley  post-office.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  very  singular  sort  of  a  man.  He  was  never 
married,  but  lived  by  himself:  with  his  own  hands  he  cleared  up 
land  and  raised  a  considerable  quemtity  of -grain.  He  used  to  talK 
much  to  himself,  and  was  very  much  harassed  by  the  appearance 
of  "  spirits,"  which  he  said  very  much  troubled  him :  he,  however, 
like  FingaV  showed  fight "  with  his  tormentors.  He  has  been  seen 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  to  ail  appearance,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  his  enemies.  He 
would  violently  thrust  the  fork  into  the  air  in  various  directions 
about  him,  furnishing  a  kind  Of  representation  of  Fingal's  cele- 
brated contest  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  thus  described  in  Carric-i 
Thura,  a  poem  of  Oss^an : 

"  The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid  her  r^  lace  in  the  east,.  .A  blast 
came  from  the  fountain ;  on  its  wings  wasr  the  spirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place 
in  his  terrors,  and  shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark 
tace ;  his  voice  is  like  distant  thonder.  Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  night,  and 
raised  his  voice  on  high. 

'*  <  Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly !  Why  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence 
with  thv  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda?  Weak 
»  thy  shield  of  clonds ;  feeUe  is  that  meteor  thy  swwd !  The  blast  rolls  them  together : 
and  thoa  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night!  call  thy  winds  and 
fly!' 

<"Dost  thoa  force  me  from  my  place?'  replied  the  hollow  voice.  <The  people 
bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  look  on  the  nations, 
and  they  Vanish ;  my  nostrils  pour  the  blast  Of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds : 
the  tempests  are  before  my  fai%.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clonds ;  the 
fields  or  my  rest  are  pleasant.' 

"'Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,'  S8ud  the  king.  <  Let  Combal's  son  be  forgot.  Do 
mj  steps  ascend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains!  Do  I  meet  thee  with  a  speai 
4m  thy  cloud,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda?    Why  then  dost  dion  ftown  on  me?  why  shaka 
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thiMtirxapeirt  ThMfto«M8tinvaui:lBefwflidfronteaifhl3rMiMr.  IbA 
dwU  tke  sons  of  the  wind  ftightea  the  king  of  Mflnrent  No :  k«  loMwi  the  nvalaieBi 
of  their  arms !  * 

« <Fljr  to  thy  lend,' repKed  the  ionn;  'leoetTe  thy  wind,  and  fy!  The  hlaata  am 
inthehdlowofmy  hand;  theconraeoftheitarmieattne.  The nny of  Soim  ie  iqr 
son ;  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Came-thiua;  and  h!a 
will  prevail  *    Flv  to  thv  hmd,  son  of  Combal,  or  feel  mj  flaming  wrath ! ' 

**  He  lifted  high  his  shadowv  spear !  He  bent  forwara  his  dreadAil  height*  FingaL 
advancing,  drew  his  sword ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Xnno.  The  gteaming  path  or 
the  steel  winds  thfoogh  the  gtoomy  choet.  The  fonn  lell  shapehis  into  air,  like  a 
eolnmn  of  smoke,  which  the  staif  of  Uie  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  ftmn  the  half-extin- 
gnished  fnmaee/ 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2,716  merino  sheep,  which  pro- 
duced 8,148  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $4,674  The  Talue  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  f  13,000.  Population,  966.  Distance,  80 
miles  from  Greenfield,  ^  from  Northampton,  63  to  Albanyi  and 
•bout  120  from  Boston. 


HEATH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1786.  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  the 
first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1790»  The  church  originated 
firom  that  in  Charlemont,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
when  Mr.  Leavitt  was  the  minister  of  the  latter.  ''  It  was  a  period 
of  some  difficulty,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  times.''  The 
numbei:  of  original  members  was  thirty-five.  Rev.  Moses  Miller 
succeeded  Mr.  Strong  in  the  ministry,  in  1804  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  Feb.  1838,  as  follows,  vi«. :  "The 
church  now  consists  of  about  200.  It  has  been  diminished  100,  by 
emigration.  About  60  families  attend  Mr.  Miller's  meeting;  of 
which  15  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  About  366  persons  attend 
meetinff  statedlv;  30  families  attend  the  Baptist  meeting;  10  the 
Methodist;  and  20  are  Unitarians.  At  one  time  one  third  of  the 
persons  in  town  were  professors  of  religion.'' 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town  are  palm-leaf  hats;  of  these,  in  1837| 
there  were  30,000  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1830  was  1,199 ;  in  1837  it  was  reduced  to  953. 
Distance,  4  miles  N.  of  Charlemont,  13  from  Greenfield,  and  126 
from  Boston.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congrega-* 
tional,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist ;  and  two  post-offices.  One  of 
the  cordon  of  forts,  built  in  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  IndianS| 
was  situated  in  tlus  town,  and  was  called  Fori  SMrbjf. 


LETERETT. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1774    Rev.  Henry  WilUami  was 
Installed  pastor  here  in  1784    He  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeed- 
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ed  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright,  in  1812,  who  oondnued  pastor  till  1^0 ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1822.  The 
next  was  Key.  Jonas  Colbum,  who  was  settled  in  1824;  and  was 
mxcceededj  in  1832,  by  Rev.  Freegrace  Reynolds. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
two  scythe  factories,  which  manufactured  2,400  scythes,  valued  at 
$1,600.  Pahn-leaf  hats  maiiufactured,  30,400 ;  the  value  of  which 
was  ^4,690.  There  are  two  Congregational  chui'ches,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  there  are  two  post- 
offices.  Population,  902.  Distance,  3  miles  E.  from  Sunderland, 
10  from  Greenfield,  and.85  from  Boston. 


LEYDEN. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1809.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Coleraine,  and  is  now  divided  from  that  town  by  Green  river, 
which,  passing  through  Greenfield,  passes  into  Deerfield  river. 
There  is  one  church  in  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  the  only  regular  denomination  in 
the  town.  Agriciiltural  pursuits  is  the  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1837,  there  were  1,140  Saxony,  1,733  merino,  and  269  other 
Idnds  of  sheep  in.  this  town;  Saxony  wool  produced,  3,220  lbs. ; 
merino,  6,199  lbs. ;  other  kinds,  807  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece, 
3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $6,129  30 ;  capital  invested,  $7,866.  Popu- 
lation, 666.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from  Bos- 
ton. The  "  Crfen,"  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  Green  river  passes,  is  much  admired  for  its  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

WiUiam  BorrtOy  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  DontUitu,  it  is  believed  is  still  living  m 
tne  north-west  comer  of  this  town.  He  is  a  native  of  Englandy  and  was  bom  in  Gloa- 
eestoshire,  aboat  1750|  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  America  and  was  captured  with  Buiv^ne. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Petersham,  where  he  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Polly 
Chase ;  he  lived  afterwards  in  Warwick,  and  then  removed  into  Leyden.  He  was 
visited  )sf  a  gentleman  in  1834,  from  whom  the  above,  and  following  particulars  are 
derived.  He  was  found  living  in  a  poor  old  house,  situated  in  a  bleak  place,  far  from 
any  travelled  road.  He  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 
He  said  the  first  revelation  was  made  to  him  when  he  was  chopping  wood ;  it  was, "  Ren- 
der ^oorself  an  acceptable  sacrifice,"  or  something  similar.  He  began  to  have  follow* 
ers  m  the  spring  of  1794,  and  at  one  time  twenty  of  more  families  joined  him  -,  somo 
were  from  Bernardston.  DorreU  held  that  all  dajrs  were  alike,  and  also  to  non-resist- 
ance, and  would  say  that  no  arm  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  Some  of  his  followers  wore 
wooden^ehoes  and  tow  cloth.  DorreU  possessed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  organ  for  this  was  very  fully  developed  in  his  cranium.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  drinking  too  much;  he  was,  however,  very  punctual  in  ful- 
filling all  his  engagements,  whetner  drunk  or  sober.  The  sect  of  which  he  wa^  the 
Iwad,  it  is  believed,  has  become  extinct. 


MONROE. 


This  town  was  incorpKyrated  in  1822.    It  is  situated  on  llie  high 
lands  north  of  Hooaic  river.    Distance,  23  miles  from  Oreenfield, 
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and  130  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  232.  It  is 
stated  that  no  religious  society  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  place. 
In  1837,  there  were  400  Saxony,  600  merino,  and  103  other  kinds 
of  sheep ;  the  average  weight  ol  whose  fleeces  were  three  and  one 
fourth  pounds. 


MONTAGUE. 


Montague  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1753.  Before  that 
time,  the  southern  part  belonged  to  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  state.  It  is  about  6  miles  square. 
The  general  lace  of  the  town  is  uneven,  the  soil  various ;  a  range 
of  highlands  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  the  parts  of  which 
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are  designated  by  diflFerent  names,  Harvey's  Hill,  Chesnut  Hill, 
Bald  Hill,  Pme  Hill,  Quarry  Hill,  &c.  South-westerly  from  the 
present  center  of  the  town  there  is  a  hill  called  Taylor  Hill.  The 
northerly  part  consists  of  pine  plains ;  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
bordering  upon  the  Connecticut,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  tract  ot 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality  for  cultivation.  There  is  also 
upon  the  Saw-mill  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lock^s  Pond, 
Shutesbury,  considerable  meadow  land.  This  river  enters  the  town 
of  Montague  near  the  south-east  corner,  and  winds  its  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  passing  northerly  of  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut,  about  one  mile  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  town.  The  town  affords  many  excellent 
water  privileges.  Timber,  clay,  granite  and  other  stone  of  a  good 
quality  for  building,  are  abimdant. 

The  above  is  a  view  from  the  north-west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  Saw-mill  river,  showing  the  two  churches, 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  m  1837,  there  was 
$6,000'8  worth  of  scythe-snaiths  and  $3,000's  worth  of  palm-leaf 
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hats  manufactured.    Populati(m,  1,260.    Distance,  7  miles  from 
Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston. 

In  the  north-westerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  canal  3  miles 
long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  Turner's  falls,  descent  70  feet, 
through  which  lumber  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  great  abimdance 
annually.  There  is  a  post-office  at  this  place,  called  Montague 
Canal  post-office.  From  time  to  time  many  traces  of  savage  men 
are  here  discovered,  such  as  points  of  arrows,  stone  chisels,  &>c. 
The  .first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  Judah  Nash,  as  appears 
upon  a  slab  of  slate-stone  over  his  grave ;  was  settled  Nov.  17, 1752, 
died  Feb.  19,  1805,  having  continued  with  his  people  63  years. 
And  it  is  engraven  oipon  said  slab,  that 

**  He  was  &Uhfal  to  his  God,  a  lover  of  the  church,  a  friend  to  numkiiid. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  affliction'^  cry. 
And  trace  his  Maker's  will  with  a  carious  eye, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unafiected  grace. 
His  look  sidomed  the  venerable  place." 

The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  are  Ellis,  Harvey,  Root, 
Gunn,  Taylor,  Clapp,  &c.  The  celebrated  Capt.  Johathan  Carver 
bad  his  residence  in  this  town  for  many  years.*  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  a  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  is  still  living  in  this  place, 
and  through  the  descent  of  his  children  by  Capt.  Carver's  daughter 
claims  an  interest  in  what  is  called  the  Carver  lands,  granted 
him  by  the  westeni  Indians,  situated  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  following  was  transcribed  from  a  grave-stone  in  said  Mon- 
tague, about  one  mile  from  the  present  center : — "  In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Olive,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Jona- 
than Carver  of  Montague,  who  died  April  21, 1789,  age4  30  years, 
leaving  4  children." 

That  part  of  the  town  taken  from  Sunderland  in  early  times 
was  callM  Hunting-hill  Fields.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  thick- 
ly inhabited  by  animals  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  moose.  From  the  many  stories  of  hunters,  one  only  is  select- 
ed. "  A  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tuttle  and  his  father,  of  this  place,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  went  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  agree- 
ing to  continue  out  over  night,  designating  the  spot,  about  3  miles 
from  any  house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  a  gloomy 
forest.  They  separated  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  son 
returned  first  to  the  place  of  encampment;  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  heaid  a  noise,  saw  the  bushes  m6ve,  and,  being 
somewhat  frightened,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bear,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired ;  his  father  replied,  '  You  have  killed  me ! '  and  soon  expir 
ed.  It  was  then  ahnost  dark.  He  took  his  father  in  his  arms,  with 
what  emotions  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe,  and  continued 
with  him  till  day,  and  then  went  and  p^ave  information  of  what 
had  taken  place."  In  the  grave-yard  m  said  Montague  there  is 
the  following  inscription: — 

^  Gommnnicalion  ftom  J.  Haxtwell,  Esq. 
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"lAneaioryof  Mr.XlqtliBoidwdl^wliodiad  J«a>r  26,1786^  mrnkjmrnt 
his  a^e,  haying  bat  a  few  days  samred  y*  latal  night  when  he  was  flung  iram  ha 
hone  and  drawn  by  y  stnrrap  26  rods  along  y«  path,  as  appeared  by  y«  place  where  his 
hat  was  found,  and  here  he  had  spent  y  whole  of  the  following  serere  cold  night  tRSd- 
ingdown  the.  snow  in  a  small  circle.  The  Family  he  left  was  aa  aged  Fatheri  a  wife 
aim  thiee  ai&all  children." 


NEW  SALEM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  from  Middleborough,  and  some  from  Danvers.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  who  was  settled  in 
1779 ;  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  Warren 
Pierce.  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  in  1807. 
The  north  Congregational  society  erected  their  meeting-house  in 
1836,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  church. 
The  church  (cidled  the  Orthodox)  was  organized  in  1824.  Rev. 
Levi  French  was  settled  pastor  the  next  year ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Erastus  Curtiss,  in  1834  There  is  a  Baptist  church  near 
the  southern  line  of  the  town. 

The  south  Congregational  church  and  the  academv,  which  was 
Incorporated  in  1795,  stand  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  which  com-> 
mands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys.  *^  The 
fogs  of  Connecticut  river  seldom  rise  above  this  place,  while  it 
covers  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  towering  Monadnock  on 
the  north  appear  like  islands  rising  from  a  boundless  ocean."  This 
place  is  19  miles  from  Greenfield,  12  from  Montague,  35  from 
Worcester,  10  from  Athol,  and  73  from  Boston.  The  Millinffton 
post-office,  in  this  town,  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  place,  in  a  Uttle 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Population,  1,255.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  palm-leaf  hats,  however,  receives  considerable  attention. 
In  1837,  seventy-nine  thousand  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$13,575. 

The  following,  relative  to  Revolutionary  times,  is  copied  from 
the  Bcure  Gazette. 

*'  The  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  flew  thitmgh  New  England  like  wildfire.  The 
swift  horseman  with  his  red  flag  proclaimed  it  in  ererr  viUagey  and  made  the  stirrin| 
call  upon  the  patriots  to  moye  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  so  mthlesslv  invaded 
and  now  sealed  with  the  martyr's  blood.  Putnam,  it  will  be  recollected,  left  his  plough 
in  the  furrow  and  led  his  gallant  band  to  Cambridge.  Such  instances  of  promptness 
and  devotion  were  not  rare.  We  have  the  following  instance  of  the  display  of  feirU 
patriotism  from  an  eye-witness — one  of  those  valued  relics  of  the  band  of  '76,  whom 
BOW  a  grataftil  nation  delights  to  honor. 

"  When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Salem  in  this  state,  the  people  wei^  hastily  as- 
sembled on  the  village  green,  by  the  notes  of  alarm.  Everv  man  came  with  his  gun, 
and  odier  hasty  preparations  for  a  short  march.  The  militi&  of  the  town  were  mea 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  O.  This  company 
was  paraded  before  much  consultation  had  been  had  upon  tiie  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  while  determination  was  expressed  on  almost  every  countenaneiti 
^e  men  stood  silently  leaning  on  their  muskets,  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  spitit 
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m  the  offieen.  The  d^ptam  was  supposed  to  be  tincmred  with  toryism,  and  his  present 
indecision  and  backwardness  were  ample  proof,  if  not  of  his  attachment  to  royalty,  at 
least  of  his  vmfitness  to  lead  a  patriot  bona.  Some  murmurs  began  to  be  heard,  when 
the  first  lieateoant,  William  Stacy,  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  stout  heart,  but  of  few  words.  Pulling  his  coitomission  from  his  pocket,  he 
said :  <  Fellow-soldiers,  I  donH  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  you,  but  for  one, 
I  will  no  longer  serve  a  Ipng  that  murders  mv  own  conntrjrmen ;'  and  tearing  the  paper 
In  a  (hundred  pieces,  he  trod  it  under  his  root.  Sober  as  were  the  people  by  nature, 
they  could  not  restrain  a  loud,  wild  hurra  as  he  stepped  forward  and  took  his  place  m 
the  ranks.  6.  still  faltered,  and  made  a  feeble  endeavor  to  restore  order ;  but  they 
heeded  him  as  little  as  the  wind.  The  company  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  a  reor- 
ganization begun  on  the  spot.  The  gallant  Stacy  was  unanimously  chosen  captain,  and 
with  a  inouder  commission  than  was  ever  borne  on  parchment,  he  led  a  small  but 
efficient  band  to  Cambridge.  He  continued  in  service  through  the  war,  reaching,  we 
believe,  before  its  close,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  under  the  command  of  Put- 


The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  near  the  south  Congregational  church. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev<^-  Saxhuel  Kendall,  who  died  Jan.  31,  1792,  in  the  85 
jrear  of  his  age,  first  mim.Hter  of  New  Salem. 

fiqual  in  dust  we  all  must  lie ; 

And  no  distinction  we  can  make, 
But  Faith  forbids  the  rising  sigh. 

And  sees  my  sleeping  dust  awake. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Kendall,  the  late  virtuous  &  amiable  consort  of  Mr.  Saoh 
nel  Kendall,  Jr.,  who  died  Oct.  y  22, 1784,  in  the  34«>'year  of  her  age. 

Tantum  mors  temporalem  vastat  felicitatem,* 

r^or  art  nor  virtue  could  redeem  from  death, 
Nor  anxious  love  prolong  her  laboring  breaUi ; 
Conjugal  bands  asunder  must  be  torn, 
And  thou,  surviving  partner,  left  to  mourn ; 
But  let  her  virtue  now  your  grief  suppress, 
And  wait  reluctant  till  you  meet  in  bliss. 


NORTHFIELD. 


"  In  1672,  a  township  was  granted  to  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  Peatson, 
and  other  associates,  at  Squakheag,  now  Norttmeld,  on  Connecticut 
river;  and  the  following  year  a  few  people  from  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  began  a  plantation  at  that  place.^  The 
township  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  included  an 
area  of  six  miles  by  twelve,  extending  several  miles  into  the  pre- 
sent states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  including  a  valuable 
tract  of  interval  land.  The  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts 
was  at  this  time  unknown,  but  the  grant  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  A  deed  to  William  Clark  and  John 
King  of  Northampton,  agents  for  the  proprietors  of  Northfield, 
covering  the  grant,  was  made  August  13,  1687,  by  Nawelet  Gon- 
gegua,  Aspiambelet,  Addarawanset,  and  Meganichcha,  Indians  of 

«  Thus  does  death  destrc^  temporal  (happiness)  felicity. 
36 
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the  place,  in  consideration  of  '  tyro  hundifed  fiatthom  of  wampam 
and  fifty-seven  pounds  worth  of  trading  goods.'  It  was  signed 
with  the  marks  of  the  grantors,  and  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Uimt, 
Preserved  Clap,  William  Clark,  Jr.,  Peter  Jethro,  Joseph  Atherton, 
and  Israel  Chauncey."  "  The  planters  built  small  huts,  and  co- 
vered them  with  thatch;  made  a  place  for  public  worship;  and 
built  a  stockade  and  fort."  ' 

A  great  part  of  Northfield  is  excellent  land,  particularly  several 
valuable.intervals  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river.  The  village 
of  Northfield  is  situated  on  an  etevated  plain,  rising  above  the 
meadows  on  the  Connecticut.  The  main  street  nms  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  shade  trees.  The  houses  are  handsomely  built.  There  are 
two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  village. 


Soutfurm  view  in  tJU  eaUralptrt  of  Northfield, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church  and  some  other  buildings,  with  the 
shade  trees ;  the  whole  intended  to  give  a  characteristic  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  This  place  is  about  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  12  from  Brattleborough,  Vt,  16  from  New  Salem,  13 
to  Montague,  78  to  Hartford,  Ct,  and  78  to  Boston.  Population} 
1,605.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  business  at  present 
in  this  town. 

Northfield  has  suflered  much  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  opening  of  Philip's  war,  Northfield,  be- 
ing a  frontier  settlement,  was  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  tfie 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  nine  or  ten  people 
were  killed  in  the  woods  at  Northfield ;  others  escaped  to  the  gar- 
rison-house. The  day  after  this  took  place,  and  before  it  was 
known  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  mounted  infantryi 
was  detached  by  Major  Treat,  to  Convoy  provisions  to  the  garri- 
son and  people  at  Northfield.    Beers'  route  led  through  the  present 
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towns  of  Sanderland,  Montague,  and  the  tract  called  Erving's 
Grant,  then  a  continued  forest,  through  which  was  an  imperfect 
road,  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  and  though  contmually 
exposed  to  attacks,  he  passed  several  dfficult  places,  and  amcmff 
others  Miller's  river,  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Dismounting  and 
leaving  the  horses,  the  march  was  continued  on  foot,  and  was  ne- 
oessaruy  retarded  by  an  accompanying  baggage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  garrison  at  Northfield,  the  route  lay 
over  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  through .  which  ran  a  considerable 
brook,  emptying  into  Ck)nnecticut  river.  Discovering  Beers'  ap- 
proach, a  large  body  of  Indians  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place, 
and  lay  ready  to  attack  his  front  and  right  Without  discovering 
the  snare.  Beers  arrived  at  the  point,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  from  the  margin  of  the  ravine  on  his  right  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  party  fell  on  the  spot ;  the  remainder  instantly 
broke,  and,  in  scattered  order,  retreat^  over  a  piece  of  level 
ground,  closely  followed  by  the  Indians.  Beers,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  gained  an  abrupt  hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  where  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  some  time  against 
an  overwhelming  force ;  but  at  length  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  and 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  escaped  back  to  Hadley,  leaving  the 
baggage  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  Two  days 
after  mis  fatal  disaster,  Major  Treat,  with  one  hundred  men,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  where  Beers  was  defeated,  and  witnessed  the 
horrid  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Several  of  the  slain  were  behead- 
ed, and  their  heads  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  road;  one  man 
was  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  un- 
der jaw,  probably  when  alive,  and  tfie  whole  scene  was  appalliM. 
Pursiiing  his  march  to  the  town,  the  major  found  the  garrison  safe, 
and  brought  them  off  with,  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  soon 
after  destroyed  the  fort,  houses,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  thu 
town. 

During  the  first  part  of  "  Kipg  William's  war,"  which  com- 
menced in  1690,  Northfield  was  again  occupied  by  a  few  settlers,  pro- 
tected by  small  works,  and  a  fiew  troops,  furnished  by  government; 
but  the  people  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  it,  on  which 
the  Indiws  the  second  time  destroyed  the  place.  Inmiediately 
after  the  peace  of  1713,  the  settlers  of  Northfield  returned  to  their 
plantations,  rebuilt  their  houses,  and  one  for  public  worship;  and 
m  1718,  they  settled  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  from  Wallingford, 
Con.,  as  minister  of  the  place,  which  then  consisted  of  about  thirty 
families.  The  following  is  Uie  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  cler- 
gymen  succeeding  Mr.  Doolittle :  John  Hubbard  in  1750 ;  Samuel 

^  H0fft  hiiam  Wart,  The  groondwhere  this  disa^er  took  place  is  still  called  Zrccn* 
pUtmt  and  the  hiU  where  the  captain  fell,  Bten^  numnUtim,  At  a  sandy  knoU  on  the 
west  side  of  the  nwd,  near  the  place  where  the  attack  commenced,  the  bones  of  the 
slain  were  a  few  years  since  to  ne  fonnd  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  mail  nmte  froni 
Hontagoe  to  Korthficld  formerly  passed  over  the  ground ;  it  now  mns  a  little  to  tht 
west.    Jaaea'miUisfttiialedaimaUdistaiioenorthof  the  place  of  attack. 
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G.  Allen  in  1795;  Thomas  Maaon  in  1799;  George  W.  Hosmer  ia 
1830;  Oliyer  C.  Eyerett  in  1837.  The  Trinitarian  church  was 
formed  in  1826.  Eli  Moody  and  Bancroft  Fowler  have  been  min- 
isters of  this  church.  The  Methodist  church  stands  in  the  scmth- 
em  part  of  the  town. 

[J^tm  the  Bntm  Post  Bof,  Mttf  12, 1746.] 
<<  By  an  express  ilrom  the  westward,  we  are  informed,  that  the  In4ian9  kill'd  a  man 
who  was  going  from  Lunenbnrg  to  Northfield,  atwnt  a  fortnight  ago,  bat  was  not  found 
until  last  Monday.  He  had  been  to  Boston,  and  was  on  his  return  home,  with  about 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  with  him  in  paper  bills,  which  he  wascanying  up  to 
Northfield  to  nay  the  billeting  of  soldiers.^And  that  at  No.  4,  another  man  was 
killad  last  Frioay  ser'night,  the  circmnstances  of  which  are  pretty  remarkable.  Maj. 
WiUaid  with  several  soldiers  went  as  a  guard  to  some  women,  not  far  from  the 
fort,  who  went  out  to  milk  their  cows.  Two  of  the  party  having  separated  to  go  to  the 
bam,  one  of  them  seeing  a  door  of  the  stable  open,  ran  before  to  shut  it,  fearing  the  cat- 
tle might  hare  got  in  there ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  to  the  door,  he  saw  7  or  8  of  them 
in  the  stable ;  npon  which  he  cried  out,  th$  stable  is  fuil  of  hkiUms !  They  not  minding  it, 
the  Indians  rushed  out  and  fired  upon  them,  and  shot  this  man.  The  major  and  guard 
hearing  the  guns,  called  the  men  to  arms,  and  advanced  in  haste  toward  the  enemy ; 
but  berare  they  got  nigh  enough,  they  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  a  verv  stout  felk>w,  run 
Qp  to  the  man  they  had  shot  and  strike  him  on  the  head,  which  entirely  dispatched  him ; 
bat  the  major  getting  good  aim,  fired,  and  supposes  to  have  struck  wm,  as  they 
were  scouring  off,  this  fdlow  being  seen  from  the  rort  to  drop  at  some  distance,  but  was 
carried  off  by  the  others ;  also  much  blood  was  seen  at  the  place,  and  his  blankets,  very 
bloody,  were  fimnd." 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
buriaUground  in  this  place : 

Rev.  John  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  second  minister  of  this  town,  died  Nov.  29,  1794,  in  the 
S9<kyear  of  his  age,  and  if^  of  his  mmisiry. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  his  people  dear 
And  passing  rich  with  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  held  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wishM  to  change  his  place. 
In  duty,  faithftil,  prompt  at  ever>'  call, 
He  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  pray'S  for  all ; 
He  trv'd  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allurd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  DooKttle,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
Add,  who  died  Jan7-  y«  9^*  1748,  in  the  54*^  year  of  his  age  &  30«>>  year  of  his  minis* 
try. 


Bka'd  wKh  food  biUlKtiMl  PMH 
Wall  ikUkd  In  two  Important  uta, 
Nobly  lie  flUod  the  doiMo  lUtkn 
Botk  of  •  preecbet  and  phyalelan. 
To  care  neD'e  elckneoKe  and  etoa, 
He  look  unwearied  can  and  peine; 


to  make  hie  patient  whole 
;  in  bodf  and  hi  aaid. 


He  lofT'd  hit  Ooi  br*d  to  do  good, 
To  all  hk  (Heode  vast  kindneee  •how*d  ; 
Nor  eooM  hia  enemies  exelaim, 
And  eft*  he  was  AOt  kind  to  them. 
Hit  labors  met  a  tudden  dote, 
Now  he  en  jojrt  a  aweet  repoee ; 
And  when  the  Juit  to  life  thall  rite. 
Among  the  fini,  hi'U  moont  the  Mm, 


ORANGE. 

Th»  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The  face  of  the  township 
is  generally  rough  and  uneven.  Miller's  river,  which  now  passes 
through  the  central  part  of  the  town,  affords  valuable  water  privi- 
leges.   Mr.  Emerson  Foster  and  Mr.  Chandler  are  the  only  mini»* 
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t  who  hare  been  settled  over  the  old  church  in  Orange,  now  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  town.  Mr.  Foster  was  mijiister  here 
about  1798.  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  the  place  but  a  short  time.  In 
1337  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened  and  organized  a  church| 
called  the  ^  Evangelical  Church  of  Orange." 


Southern  tnem  tf  Orange]  (central  part.) 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  flourishing  little  village  of 
Orange,  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Miller's  river,  which 
passes  through  the  place,  was  formerly  the  southern  boundary  of 
Orange.  The  northern  part  of  New  Salem  has  been  quite  recently 
annexed  to  this  town,  so  that  this  village  is  now  in  the  central  part 
The  forests  have  been  recently  clear^  away  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  settlement 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Population  of  the  town  in  April, 
1837,  was  1,543.  Distance,  75  miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  manulactured  in  this  town  72,300  palm-leaf  hats,  the  value 
of  which  was  $12,050, 


ROWE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  was  originally  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  In  1838,  the 
legislature  annexed  a  part  of  an  unincorporated  tract,  called  Sitoar^ 
to  this  town.  This  tract  comprised  1,875  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  which  were  six  families.  One  of  the 
cordon  of  forts  erected  about  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  was  situated  in  this  town.  The  ruins  of  this  fortifi- 
cation, called  Fori  Pelham,  are  situated  south-east  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Pelham  brook,  a 
small  stream,  being  the  only  one  passing  through  the  town.  Rev. 
Preserved  Smith,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1787 ;  his 
si&ccessor  was  Rey.  Jianathan  Keith,  was  settled  in  1808,  and  was 


Vro  SHXLBUBNB. 

<iaee6ed6dli]rMr.Saihli,whoagamsetlleduil81S.  Hki 
was  Rev.  William  D.  Steams,  was  settled  in  1835.  Rev.  John  a 
Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  chutch  in  1886.  Tlieie 
are  four  religious  societies  and  four  meeting-houses  in  this  town. 
Population,  688.  Distance,  22  miles  iirom  Greenfield  and  130  from 
Boston.  There  is  a  woollen  mill  in  this  town.  In  1837  there 
weie  302  Saxony,  1,630  merino,  and  364  of  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  wool  to  the  ralue  of  $4,249  80. 


SHELBURNE. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Deerfield,  called  DeerJkU 
North'  West  It  received  its  present  name  from  Lord  ShdbumB^ 
of  England.  It  was  incorporated  a  -distinct  town  in  1768.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered,  stood  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Congregational  church  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  The  first  Congregational  minister  was  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Hubbard,  who  was  settled  in  1773 ;  he  died  in  Middletown,  Cu 
in  1788,  aged  46.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who 
was  settl^  in  1792,  and  resigned  in  1797;  the  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1799 1  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1828.  The  Shakers 
came  into  this  town  in  1782;  they  continued  here  about  three 
years,  when  they  removed  to  New  Lebanon :  a  Mr.  Wood  was 
their  elder  or  leader.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Shelbnme 
Falls  village  was  built  by  these  people.  Hie  first  Bai>tist  diurch 
in  this  town  was  formed  in  17w,  and  their  first  minister  was  a 
Mr.  Green ;  in  1792  Rev.  David  Long  became  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  nearly  forty  years.  The  Unitarian  society  was 
formed  in  1828.  The  Rev.  Pliny  Fiske,  a  missionary  to  PblestinOi 
who  died  at  Beyroot,  in  Syria,  in  1826,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Eastern  view  of  Shelbume  Palls  village,  on 
Deerfield  river,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town.  It  consists 
of  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  an  academy,  and  other 
buildings.  The  descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  the  distance  of  forty  rods,  which  aflfords  abundant  water  power 
for  several  mills  for  difierent  purposes.  This  village  is  uncom* 
monly  neat  and  beautiful  in  its  general  appearance.  The  engra- 
ving shows  the  northern  part.  Deerfield  river  runs  a  few  rodls 
westward  of  the  houses  represented ;  it  bends  round  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  over  a  locky  bed,  ftdlmg  in  some  places  perpen- 
dicularly, foaming  and  roaring.  This,  with  the  elevated  banks  on 
each  side,  covered  with  forest  trees,  presents  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque scene. 

The  church  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  djbitance  is  the  Baptist 
church,  erected  in  1836.  The  second  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ak^n,  Jr.,  was  oonstitnied  pasttsr. 
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Sauth-eastem  viem  of  Shelbume  FalU  Village. 

The  Franklin  Acadetny^  located  in  this  Village,  was  incorporated 
in  1823.  Two  buildings  are  connected  with  the  institution :  one, 
(the  academy)  is  a  brick  edifice,  52  feet  by  38,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  It  is  seen  ii^  the  engraving  in  the  distance^  with  a 
small  tower  or  steeple  on  the  root.    The  other  is  the  house  occu* 

fiied  by  the  principal,  and  others  x^ohnected  with  the  academy, 
t  is  810  feet  by  30,  and  stands  about  60  rods  east  of  the.  brick 
building.  The  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  90  each  term.  Ever  since  its  formation  it  has  beem 
under  the  charge  of  Mr;  Alden,  the  Baptist  clergyman  mentioned 
above.  This  place  is  4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  9  from 
Greenfield,  26  from  Northampton,  and  100  from  Boston.  Popular 
tion,  1,018.  In  1837  there  was  one  woollen  mill ;  1  scythe  manu- 
factory, which  manufactured  7,200  scythes,  the  value  of  which  was 
$9,400.  Fifteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaiths ;  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  was  $10,000.  There 
were  6,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,000.  The 
value  of  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $4,500 ;  boots  and  shoes, 
$4,000. 


SHDTESBURY- 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tied  mostly  by  people  from  Sudbury,  in  1754,  and  was  at  that 
perfod  called  Rood  \Pown.  The  land  is  uneven,  aicumbered  with 
stones,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Hill,  the  first  Congregational  niinister,  was  settled  here 
in  1742.  Imbibing  political  sentiments  hostile  to  the  American 
causej  Mr.  Hill  was  alienated  from  his  peonle,  and  was  regularly 
dismissed,  in  1778 ;  the  churchy  was  reduced  to  one  meml^r.    il 
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was  reorganized  in  1806  with  20  members.  Rev.  John  Taylor 
was  settled  here,  1816 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Martyn  Cushman. 
Population,  816.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Greenfield,  9  from 
Amherst,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  22,000  palm- 
leaf  hats  manufactured. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  this  town,  who' 
lived  to  a  very  advance  age,  is  from  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  Travels,  page  358. 

« He  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1687 ;  and  in  one  month  firom  the 
date  of  our  arrival  (Wednesday.  Nov.  13th,  1803)  would  complete  his  one  hundred  and 
nxteenUi  year.  He  was  of  middle  stature ;  firmly  built ;  plump,  but  not  encumbered 
with  flesh;  less  withered  than  multitudes  at  seventy;  possessed  of  considerable 
strength,  as  was  evident  from  the  grasp  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
without  any  marks  of  extreme  age.  About  two  months  before,  his  sight  became  so 
impaired,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  persons.  His  hearing,  also,  for  a  short 
time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversation. 
His  memory  was  still  vigorous ;  his  understanding  sound ;  and  his  mind  sprightly 
in  its  conceptions. 

<<  The  prmcipat  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  he  held  me  by  the  hand ; 
cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  himself  in  such 
particcdars  as  I  wished  to  know ;  observed  to  me  that  my  voice  indicated  that  I  was 
not  less  than  forty>five  years  of  aee,  and  that  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me  i  addinf, 
however,  that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  probably  looked 
fthnoat,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself.  The  remaik  was  ceftitlnly  just ;  but  it  was  the  fiiat 
lime  that  I  had  heard  persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  considered  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had 
been  a  laborious  man  all  his  life ;  and  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  hun- 
dred  and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he  had  been  nnaMe  to  per- 
form this  labor.  During  this  season  his  utmost  effort  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  In 
this  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log;  and  fell.  Immediately  afterwards  he  began  evi* 
dently  to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree  both  his  sight  and  hearing.  In 
the  summer  of  1802,  he  walked  withont  inconvenienoe  two  miles,  dnd  mowed  a  small 
q[iuuitity  of  grass. 

"  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  uniformly  temperate.  Ardent  rairits  he  rarely 
tasted ;  cider  he  drank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  the  vigorous  perioos  of  life  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  most  other  per- 
•cms  in  this  county.  Milk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  part,  was  now  the  whole 
of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally  cheerful,  and  hiimorous ;  apparently  unsusceptible  of 
tender  emotions  ^  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  According  to  an  account 
which  he  gave  his  host,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  near  seventy  ^ ears 
befoi%  our  visit  to  hun;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  by  others  acquamted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religious  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and  was  plainly  gratified 
with  the  visits  and  conversation  of  strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  oldL  he 
made  a  bargain  with  his  host,  (who  told  us  the  story,}  that  he  should  support  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  £20. 

"  He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  with  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is  scaffcely 
neceesary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religion, 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me.  ^ 

"  Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement,  written 
by  a  person  who  professed  and  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  him  and  his  con- 
eems,  in  which  it  was  said  that  nis  desceiidantSj  some  of  whom  were  of  the  fii^ 
ffsneratioo,  amounted  probably  to  more  than  1,500." 


SUNDERLAND. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1718)  ana  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  was  ordained 
the  first  minister  the  saiqe  year.    Mr.  Willard  died  in  1790,  aged 
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ninety  years.  The  following  ministers  have  succeeded  him,  viz. 
William  Rand,  who  settled  here  in  1724 ;  Joseph  Ashley,  in  1747  *, 
Asa  Lyon,  in  1792;  David  H.  Williston,  in  1804;  James  Taylor, 
in  1807;  Henry  B.  Holmes,  in  1833. 

The  central  village  of  Sunderland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fine  interval  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  street  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent.  The  North  Village  is  about  three  miles  from  the  center, 
and  contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings,  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Plum  Tree  village  is  three  miles  south,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  north  village.  At  the  central  village  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Connecticut,  858  feet  in  length ;  it  was  built  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000.  The  village  is  handsomely  built,  and  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  uncommonly  interesting :  the  Sugar-loaf 
mountain  rise^  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  in  solitary  and  striking  grandeur ;  while  Mount 
Toby  rises  to  the  eastward.  Population,  729.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Greenfield,  10  from  Hadley,  5  from  Montague,  29  from  Spring- 
field, 70  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  85  from  Boston.  The  value 
of  corn  brooms  manufactured  in  this  place  in  1837  was  $11,415. 

Mount  Toby  is  a  sand-stone  mountain,  elerated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  Con* 
necticut  rirer,  and  lies  partly  in  Sunderland  and  partly  in  Leverett,  and  is  almoRt 
covered  with  forests.  On  the  north-west  side  of  this  mountain,  in  the  north  part  of 
Sunderland,  are  a  cave  and  fissure  which  have  attracted  some  attention.  "  The  follow^ 
ing  section  will,  I  apprehend,"  says  Prof.  Hitchcock  in  his  Geological  Report,  "  ren^ 
der  intelligible,  not  merely  the  form  and  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  Imt  alse 
the  mode  of  their  production.  They  occur  in  a  conglomerate  rock  of  new  red  sand-ston0y 


on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the  north  part  of  Scmderland.  The  conglome- 
rate strita  are  several  feet  thick ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  lies  a  slaty 
micaceons  sand-stone,  which  is  very  subject  to  disintegration ;  as  mav  be  seen  a  littla 
north  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  several  feet  beyond  the  slate,  whose 
mins  are  scattered  around^  The  spot  is,  perhaps,  300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticut 
river ;  yet  there  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  all  the  region  around,  that  water  once 
acted  powerfully,  and  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elevations  on  the  sides  of 
this  mountain ;  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  assisted  in  undermining  the 
conglomerate  rock  by  wearing  away  the  sand-stone." 

At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  from  its  original  position ;  but  in  the 
space  between  these  points,  ^e  slate  appears  to  have  been  worn  aWay,  so  as  to  cause 
the  whole  conglomerate  stratum,  which  is  from  50  to  60  feet  thick,  and  consequently 
of  immense  weight,  to  fall  down,  producing  the  fissure  a  and  the  cavern  b.  The  fis- 
sure is  9  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  open  to  dj  40  feet ;  betow  which  it  is  filled  with 
rubbish.  The  cavern  is  wiaer  than  this  in  some  parts,  though  very  irregular  in  this 
respect.  Its  bottom  abo  is  rendered  very  uneven  by  the  large  masses  of  rock  that  have 
tumbled  down.    In  the  deepest  spot  (56  feet)  the  rocks  are  separated  to  the  sorfiue, 
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•0  as  to  l0t  tlM  U^  frtm  abore.  The  whole  length  of  the  caTern  is  148  feet,  ki 
fB&eral  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west ;  bnt  towards  its  eastern  part  it  turns  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  rock  A  having  been  broken  in  a 
north  and  soath  direction  mm  the  mass  of  the  mountain." 


WARWICK. 


Tbi  Indian  name  for  this  town  was  Shaatmei,  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1763.  The  first  church  which  was  formed  here, 
in  1760,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members.  Rev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  the 
first  minister,  was  ordained  here  December  3d,  1760,  on  the  day 
of  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  died  in  1777,  aged  44  years. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Reed,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1779 ;  he  died  in  1812,  aged  57.  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Reed,  was  settled  in  1814  The  church  and  society 
now  worship  in  the  Uiird  house  that  has  been  built  for  the  society  ; 
it  was  erected  in  1836.  The  Trinitarian  church  in  this  place  was 
organized  in  1829,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  thirty  members. 
Rev.  Samuel  Kingsbury,  the  first  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1833,  and  resigned  in  1836.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Roger  C. 
Hatch. 

There  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  an  insulated,  mountain- 
ous elevation,  called  MmnU  Grace^  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  There  is  a  scythe  factory  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  here  47,000  palm-leaf  hats,  which  were  valued 
at  $6,400.  Population,  1,111.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Green- 
field, 22  south  from  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1812, 
there  was  a  glass  manufacturing  company  established  here,  with  a 
capital  of  $70,000. 


WENDELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  17^1.  It  is  mostly  a  farming 
town,  composed  of  scattered  plantations,  Uiere  being  no  considera- 
ble village  in  the  town.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  much 
broken  or  precipitous.  There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  one  a  Congregational,  the  other  a  Bap- 
tist church.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbum,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
settled  here  in  1783 ;  he  died  in  1815,  and  his  successors  have 
been  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  Rev.  John  B.  Duncklee,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Clag^tt. 

Miller  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
is  here  a  fine  stream,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  this  part  of  the  township.  Population,  847.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
37,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured  here,  valued  at  $5,000;  the 
vuue  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $5,250. 
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WHATELY, 

Thb  territory  comprising  this  town  was  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  of  Hadley,  from  which  it  was  separated,  with  Hatfield,  in 
1761,  with  which  town  it  remained  one  hundred  years,  till  its 
incorporation  in  1771.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Wells,  the  first  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  a  native  of  Blandford, 
Scotland,  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Wells  in  1822 ;  he 
resigned  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ferguson  in 
1836.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  interval  land  on  Connecticut 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  town  street,  which 
passes  by  the  Congregational  church,  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
about  two  miles  westward ;  between  this  street  and  the  river  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land,  called  Whately  Swamp, 
extending  from  north  to  south  almost  the  entire  length  ot  the  town. 
Westward  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  rich  and  fertile.  In  1837,  there  were  3 
woollen  mills,  which  consumed  52,500  lbs.  of  wool,  employing  36 
hands,  13  males,  23  females ;  57,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $37,000.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured was  $7,500 ;  value  of  gimblets  manutactured,  $11,125 ;  value 
of  brooms  and  brushes  manufactured,  $6,877;  value  of  pocket-books 
and  wallets,  $16,000;  value  of  stone  ware,  $3,000.  Population, 
1,140.  Distance,  11  miles  south  of  Greenfield,  9  from  Northampton, 
and  92  from  Boston. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 

Hampden  county  was  incorporated  in  1812,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  Tlie 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  particularly  on 
Connecticut  river,  which  centrally  intersects  the  county.  There 
are  also  fine  lands  on  Westfield  river.  Chicopee  river  and  its 
branches  afibrd  great  water  power ;  it  flows  westward,  and  passes 
into  the  Connecticut  in  Springfield.    Agriculture  has  been  the 

Erincipal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  of  late  years  great  attention 
as  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  business.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  canal  runs  through  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  promises  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
various  articles  to,  and  from  southern  markets.  The  Western 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
extend  through  the  whole  length  of  this  county  from  east  to  west 
A  range  of  the  Green  mountains  lies  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  this  county,  separating  it  from  Berkshire.  The  Lyme  range 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  eastern  part,  and  extends  in  asoutherlir 
line  into  Connecticut  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  whica 
are  18  in  number. 
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Blandford,  Longmeadow,  Russell,  Westfield, 

Brimfield,  Ludlow,  Southwick,        West  Springfield^ 

Chester,  Monson,  Springfield,        Wilbraham. 

Granville,  Montgomery,  Tolland, 

Holland,  Palmer,  Wales, 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1820  was  28,021 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  31,610;  in  1837,  it  was  33,627. 


BLANDPORD. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1741.  The  inhabitants  to  a 
ffreat  extent  are  descended  from  a  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  whom 
this  town  was  originally  settled.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McClenathan 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister;  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
from  Ireland.  Joseph  Patrick  and  James  Morton  appear  to  have 
been  the  next  in  order,  Joseph  Badger  and  Jonathan  Keep  the 
next.  Mr.  Badger  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Rev.  Dorus  Clark  was  settled  here  in  1823,  he  resigned  in 
1835  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hinsdale,  in  1836. 

This  township  is  situated  principally  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
a  range  of  the  Green  mountains.  In  this  town  commences  the  ridge 
of  rockv  hills  which  extend  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  county,  m 
1837,  there  were  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of 
machinery;  13,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$18,000;  1  paper-mill,  which  manufactured  60  tons  of  paper,  val- 
ued at  $2,500.  There  were  1,535  cows;  cheese  manufactured, 
230,000  lbs.;  butter,  20,000  lbs.;  value  of  cheese,  $16,100;  butter, 
$3,000;  males  employed,  200;  females,  300;  capital  invested, 
$60,000.  Population,  1,443.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Springfield, 
and  116  from  Boston. 


BRIMFIELD. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  the  year  1701, 
to  a  number  of  petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Springfield.  The  town- 
ship as  originally  granted  was  8  miles  square,  and  was  at  first 
designated  by  the  ^^ Plantation  adjoining  Springfield;"  but  the 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  stated  in  the  records, 
soon  gave  it  the  name  of  Brimfield.  The  first  grants  of  land 
were  made  in  December,  1701,  to  13  persons.  Very  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  place  for  a  oonside*- 
rable  time,  owing  probably  to  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1717,  the  proprietors' 
committee  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the  township  3  miles  fiir- 
ther  east,  which  was  granted.  After  this  the  settlement  progressed 
rapidly.  Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  &>ringfield 
Are  found  the  names  of  Sherman,  Lcmbard,  Pynchon,  Hitcliucock 
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Brooks,  Morgan,  Burt,  Charles,  Collins,  Keep,  Scott,  Stebbins, 
Warriner,  Nichols,  Graves  and  Bliss,  The  Thomson  family  came 
from  Wobum,  and  the  Blodget  and  Russel  families  from  Lexington, 
The  first  family  which  settled  in  Brimfield  was  of  the  name  of 
Hitchcock,  in  1714  or  1715.  The  principal  settlers  were  from 
Springfield.*  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1730,  and  included 
within  its  original  limits  the  towns  of  Monson,  Wales,  and  Hol- 
land. In  17/S,  a  meeting-house,  45  feet  by  40,  was  erected,  and 
stood  more  than  eighty  years.  The  records  of  the  church  were 
burnt  in  1748,  and  some  early  interesting  facts  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Kev.  Richard  Treat,  the  first  minister,  (a  native  of 
Milford,  Conn.)  was  probably  ordained  in  1725;  his  successor, 
Rev.  James  Bridgham,  was  settled  in  1736 ;  the  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  47.  Rev.  Clark  Brown, 
his  successor,  was  dismissed  in  1803,  agreeably  to  his  own  request 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  was  settled  here  in  1808,  and  remained  two 

i rears  and  eight  months ;  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  and  Rev.  Joseph  Ful- 
er  have  been  the  succeeding  ministers.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Brimfield,  from  its  first  settlement,  have.continued  of  one  religious 
denomination. 


South-eastefn  view  of  Brimfield, 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brimfield,  which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  Congregational  church,  seen  in  the  engra- 
ving, was  the  residence  of  Gen.  Eaton,  celebrated  for  his  daring 

•  Notice  of  Brimfield  in  the  "  Ar^erican  Quarterly  Register,"  vol.  x,  by  B.  B. 
Edwards.  Mr.  Edwards  has  drawn  up  a  full  list  of  all  the  Congregational  minis- 
Ins  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  with  historical  notices,  evidently  with  much  labor 
and  accuracy,  and  the  author  of  this  work  would  here  express  his  obligations  to  that 
Taluable  publication  for  much  historical  infonnation. 
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expedition  through  the  deserts  of  Barca,  in  Africa.  This  town 
contains  much  good  land,  and  is  finely  watered  by  Chicopee  and 
Uuinebaug  rivers.  In  1837,  there  were  10,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
36,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of 
which  was  $58,650 ;  males  employed,  125 ;  females,  50.  There 
were  12,780  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,112. 
There  was  1  cotton  mill,  with  1,332  spindles;  230,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,500.  Distance,  19  miles 
from  Springfield,  25  miles  south-west  of  Worcester,  and  70  from 
Boston.     Population,  1,518. 

Gen.  William  Eaton  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  town, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Ck>mL| 
Feb.  23,  1764. 

"  At  a  very  early  period  he  disclosed  strong  indications  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  of 
mental  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  about  16  years,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  went  from  home  and  enlisted  into  the  army.  This  was  in  1760|  near 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  young  Eaton  continued  in  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  con:$iaerabIe  part  of  the  time  in  the  humble  station  of  a  pri- 
vate  soldier ;  but  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  sergeant.  After  the  peace,  in  1784,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  year  after  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1790,  the  period  of  his  colle- 
giate life  having  been  protracted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  school-keeping,  which  his  want  of  pecuniary  resources  rendered 
necessary. 

"  In  October,  1791,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vermont,  resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  school- 
keeping.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States ;  and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he  performed  various  services  upon  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
consul  to  Tunis.  He  continued  in  this  difficult  (and  it  may  be  added,  perilous)  situa- 
tion until  1803,  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  con.<nilar  functions  witn  great 
firmness  and  ability.  In  1804,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  America  and  visited  Washing- 
ton, where  he  diseased  the  famous  enterprise  which  he  had  planned  to  restore  the 
ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  embarked  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  sloop  of  war,  with  the  intention  of  engasing  in 
this  bold  and  hazardous  undertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  25th. 
of  November  following.  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  the 
ex-bashaw,  who  approved  of  the  enterprise,  and  after  having  made  suitable  arrange- 
ments, and  recruited  about  500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  Christians,)  it  was 
determined  by  Eaton  and  the  ex-bashaw  to  cross  the  desert  and  seize  the  provmce  and 
city  of  Deme.  After  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  journey,  through  a  dreary  desert,  pre- 
senting innumerable  obstacles,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Deme,  and  soon 
attacked  and  captured  the  city,  having  the  assistance  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war. 
The  boldness  and  desperate  bravery  of  Gen.  Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed  the 
reigning  bashaw  and  his  barbarian  subjects,  who  almost  thought  they  were  something 
more  than  human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of  Gen.  Eaton  was  arrested  by  a  peace 
which  the  American  consul  concluded  with  the  bashaw.  After  this,  Gen.  £aton 
retamed  to  his  native  country,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished applause,  the  grateful  tribute  of  patriotic  and  heroic  achievements. 

<<  Gen.  £aton  was  a  very  extraordinary  character ;  he  possessed  much  original 
^nius,  was  bold  in  his  conceptions,  ardent  in  his  passions,  determined  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  indefatigably  persevering  in  his  conduct.  He  possessed  considerable  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  the  style  of  his  writings  was  characteristic  of  his  mind ;  bold, 
energetic,  and  decisive.  His  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  resolution  ;  and  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  to  execute  them.''* 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
*  Fease  and  Niles'  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut. 
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acknowledgment,  in  a  gold  box,  of  services  he  rendered  several 
captured  Danes  at  Tunis,  and  he  also  received  from  Massachu- 
setts the  gift  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  token  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  talents  and  services  were  held  by  that  state. 

Epitaphs  copied  from  the  burying-yard  in  Brimfield. 

This  is  erected  as  a  foint  expression  of  filial  respect ;  and  to  mark  the  spot  where 
repose  the  remains  of  Gbn.  Wiluam  Eaton,  who  med  Jane  1st,  1811,  JE.  47. 

In  memory  of  Stephen  Fynchon,  Esq.,  who  died  Feb.  5, 1828,  JE,  55. 

One  truth  is  certain,  when  this  life  is  o'er 
Man  dies  to  live ;  and  lives,  to  die  no  more.* 


CHESTER. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
and  Samuel  M.  Emerson  appear  to  have  been  the  first  ministers. 
Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  was  settled  here  in  1819 ;  he  resigned  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Saul  Clark  in  1829.  Mr.  Clark  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Alanson  Alvord,  in  1834. 


Southern  view  of  Chester, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Chester  inUage^  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Chester.  This  place 
is  situated  at  the  comers  of  four  towns,  viz.  Chester,  Blanaford, 
Norwich,  and  Montgomery.  The  Methodist  church  seen  in 
the  engraving  stands  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Chester 
and  Blandford ;  the  house  on  the  left  is  in  Blandford.  This  little 
village,  consisting  at  present  [1838]  of  about  15  dwelling-houses,  a 
cotton  factory,  and  some  other  buildings,  is  situated  in  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Westfield  river  passes.  The  route  of  the  Wes- 
tern railroad  is  laid  out  through  the  village.  Part  of  the  moun-* 
tainous  elevation  seen  in  the  b^k  ground  is  within  the  limits  of 
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Norwich.  This  place  is  6  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  12 
from  Westfield,  16  from  Northampton,  21  from  Springfield,  and 
118  from  Boston.  The  scenery  along  the  Westfield  river  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  many  places.  Population,  1,290.  In  1837, 
there  were  2  cotton  miUs;  cotton  spindles,  1,690;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  225,000  yards;  value,  $22,075;  males  employed, 
13;  females,  22.  There  were  1,055  Saxony  sheep,  2,495  merino, 
and  170  of  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2  and 
three  fourths  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,817  38 ;  capital 
invested,  $11,347.  There  were  3  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  33,500 ; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $10,900 ;  the  value  of  win- 
dow blinds  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  males  employed,  14 ;  females, 
twenty-six. 


GRANVILLE. 

Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1754,  and  included  in  its  origi- 
nal limits  the  present  town  of  Tolland.  Rev.  Moses  Tuttle  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  settled  in  1747,  and  con- 
tinued pastor  here  about  six  years;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jedediah  Smith,  who  was  ordained  in  1756.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  piety,  pleasantness,  and  afiiability.  "  After  his 
dismission,  in  1776,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  embarked 
at  Middletown,  Con.,  with  his  family,  for  Louisiana.  In  a  long  pas- 
sage up  the  Mississippi,  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  and  nox- 
ious atmosphere,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  phrensy 
leaped  into  the  river.  Though  rescued  from  the  water,  he  soon 
after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  la^d.  The  river  gradually 
encroached  on  the  bank,  till  the  grave  was  borne  away,  and  '  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day.'  His  family  went 
on  and  founded  a  settlement  in  that  remote  country.  The  descend- 
ants comprise  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  the 

place  was  a  moral  waste.  Divisions  were  prevalent  in  the  church, 
and  profancnessj  horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town." 
The  next  settled  minister  after  Mr.  Smith  was  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1796,  and  his  labors  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  the  Second 
church,  or  church  in  West  Granville,  was  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Booge, 
who  was  installed  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1793.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joel  Baker,  who  was  settled  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1833;  his  successor.  Rev.  Seth  Chapin,  continued  pastor  till  1835. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Eddy. 

The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  in  East  Granville.  It  is 
situated  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  about  17  miles  from  Springfield. 
This  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  agriculture  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  pocket-books  wero 
the  principal  articles  manufactured  in  the  town ;  the  value  of  theso 
was  $6,240.    Population,  1,439.    The  church  in  East  Granville 
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oi^MUied  firom  their  own  number  a  church  to  foam  a  aettlemmt  in 
GranvUle,  Ohio.  This  colony  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  churches  in  Ohio,  and  now  consists  of  about  400 
membcors.  The  church  in  West  Granville  likewise  organized  a 
chuich  which  settled  in  Charlestown,  in  the  same  state;  this  is 
also  in  a  flourishing  state. 

HOLLAND. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Brimfield.  It  was  incorporsr 
ted  as  a  town  in  1796.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Reeve,  the  first  Congrega^ 
tional  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1765.  He  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  85.  The  next  minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Enoch  Burt 
James  Sandford,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burt,  was  installed  here  in 
1831.  Besides  the  Congregational,  theie  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
place.  In  1837  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  having  1,024  spindle^f ; 
It  consumed  20,902  lbs.  of  cotton ;  104,512  yards  of  cloth  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,451 20 :  males  cmploved,  12;  females, 
17 ;  capital  invested,  $15,000.  Population,  495.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  ^ringfield,  and  70  from  Boston. 


LONGMEADOW. 

This  place  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  its  Indian  name 
was  Masacksick.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  precinct  in 
1713,  when  there  were  a  Uttle  less  than  40  families.  It  was  incor«» 
porated  as  a  town  in  1783.  "It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  pe* 
riod  the  settlement  commenced  in  this  town,  but  probably  as  ear- 
ly as  1644  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Benjamin  Cooley, 
George  Colton,  (known  in  the  records  by  the  name  of  quarter-mas- 
ter Colton,)  and  John  Keep.  These  persons  were  the  ancestors  of 
all  the  families  of  their  respective  names  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  original  settlement  in  what  is  now  Longmeadow  began  in 
Uie  meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1703  there  was  a  pe» 
tition  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  that,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  they  were  in  firom  floods,  and  some  other  inconve- 
niences attending  their  situation,  they  might  be  permitted  to  move 
out  of  the  general  field,  and  build  on  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
east  o(  the  river.  This  petition  was  granted,  and  the  town  voted 
to  eive  them  *  the  land  &om  Pecowsic  brook  to  Enfield  bounds, 
and  firom  the  hill  eastward  of  Longmeadow,  half  a  mile  further 
eastward  into  the  woods.' '' 

The  soil  of  Longmeadow  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  principal 
village  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  following  cut  is  a  northern  view  of  the  first  CkMUgiega- 
tional  church,  and  esdiibits  the  characteristic  scenery  of  this  pl«««* 
38 
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North  view  of  CongregatumaJ  Churchy  Longmeadow. 

sant  village.  The  village  is  built  on  one  wide  level  street,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  following  the  course  of  the  Connecticut, 
on  the  first  rise  of  ground  above  the  meadows,  which  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  distance 
from  the  street  to  the  river  is  generally  about  one  mile.  Distance, 
4  miles  south  of  Springfield,  22  north  of  Hartford,  97  south-wester- 
ly from  Boston.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  The  Baptist  and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  East  Longmeadow.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  forest  lands  extend  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  a  little  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  western  part  of 
the  township  is  generally  level  and  free  from  stones.  Popula- 
tion, 1,251. 

The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who 
was  ordained  here  in  1716.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams, 
ofDeerfield,  and  was  carried  captive  with  his  father  to  Canada. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  three  campaigns,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1773.  He  died  in  1782, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  was 
settled  in  1785.  Mr.  Storrs  died  in  1819.  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  who  was  ordained  in  1823.  The  first 
settled  Baptist  minister  in  this  town  was  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell, 
who  was  ordained  in  1822.  The  Baptist  meeting-house  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

"On  the  26th  of  March,  [1676,]  a  number  of  people  fFom 
Longmeadow,  being  on  their  way  to  attend  public  worship  in 
Springfield,  escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  were  attacked,  and  two 
killed  and  several  wounded.  As  the  attack  was  made  from  the 
woods  bordering  the  road,  the  escort  afforded  little  protection ;  two 
women,  with  their  children,  falling  from  their  horses  during  the 
confusion,  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  dragged  into  a  swamp  in 
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ttie  vicinity.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  in  the  vah  weie  safely 
convoyed  to  Springfield  by  the  cavalry,  who  returned  expedi- 
tiously to  the  place  of  attack;  but  the  Indians  had  retired  into  the 
woods.  The  next  day  the  captured  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  badly  wounded  by  Indian 
hatchets,  some  of  whom  died  after  being  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  residence." — Hoyfs  Indian  Wars^  p.  126. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard : 

In  memory  of  Bev.  Stephen  Williams,  I).  I).,  who  was  a  pradent  and  laborious  minis- 
ter, a  sound  and  evangelical  preacher,  a  pious  and  exemplary  christian,  a  sincere  and 
fidthftd  friend,  a  tender  and  affectionate  father  and  consort,  and  a  real  and  disinterested 
lover  of  mankind ;  departed  this  life  with  humble  and  cheerful  hope  of  a  better,  June 
10th,  1782,  in  the  90  year  of  his  age,  and  6ath  of  his  ministry. 

Softly  with  fidnting  head  he  lay  I    His  maker  kissed  his  soul  away. 

Upon  his  maker's  breast ;  |    And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Long- 
miradow.  He  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  30th,  1763,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1783,  ordained  Dec.  7, 1785,  died  Oct.  3,  1819.  In  the  private  relations  of  life 
he  eminently  illustrated  the  graces  of  the  christian.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  ap- 
propriate, perspicuous,  and  afiectionate  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth,  fat  propriety, 
richness  and  fervor  in  social  j^mjetf  and  for  his  instructive  coversation  and  christian 
sympathy  in  pastoral  dnties.  In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
personal  worth  and  their  regard  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  usefuhiess  as  their  christiaa 
pastor,  his  mourning  congregation  erect  this  monument. 
Religion,  her  almighty  breath,  I  Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repose, 

Rebuked  the  winds  and  waves  of  death ;  \  To  Heaven  his  gentle  spirit  rose. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Colton,  who  died  Jan'*  23"i*  1757,  in  his  57th  year. 
Cape.  I.  Colton  liad  a  military  genius,  commanded  a  company  at  Lntisbourg,  in  1745. 
Was  remcted  &  useful  at  home.  Was  a  man  of  prayer.  Isa.  31,  3.  For  behold  the 
Lord  doth  ti^e  away  the  Captain. 

How  art  thou  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  0  very  ^pleasant  hast  thou  been.  In 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Burt,  who  was  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lake  Gtorge,  Sept.  8th,  1755,  when  his  Colonel  and  other  brave  officers  fell,  yet  a  sig- 
nal victory  was  obtained  over  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bnrt  was  a  deacon  of  this 
church,  an  exemplary  christian,  a  man  of  Public  Spirit,  &  a  good  soldier ;  well  be- 
loved at  home,  and  in  y*  army.  A  concern  for  pure  religion  caused  his  going  into  y 
miKtarv  service.  He  died  in  his  45th  year.  2  Chron.  35  and  25.  And  Jeremiah  la- 
mented over  Jonah.  

Hr.  Nathaniel  Bnrt,  a  respectable  and  worthy  father  of  the  town  of  Longmeadow, 
was  bom  A.  D.  1636,  and  died  Sept.  29th,  1720.  This  monument  is  erected  by  tha 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  a  token  of  gnuitude  for  his  donation  of  lands  made  by  him 
to  them  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  public  school.  Isaiah  32^  8.  The  liberal  do- 
Tiseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall  stand. 


LUDLOW, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Antipas  Steward,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1793.  He  resigned  in  1803,  and  died  in  1814,  aged  80 
years.    His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  settled  here  in 
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1819.    Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  the  \ 
year  by  Rev.  David  R.  Austin.     Besides  the  Congregational,  there 
is  now,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  Methodist  church. 

Hiis  is  principally  an  agricultural  town ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms.  There  is,  however, 
a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  Chicopee  river,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  town,  dividing  it  from  Wilbraham  and 
Springfield.  Jenks'  cotton  factories,  two  in  number,  are  at  this 
place.  The  village  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills,  having  10,000  spindles; 
600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed;  1,600,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $160,000 ;  males  employed, 
88;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Population,  1,329. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Springfield,  and  84  firom  Boston. 


MONSON. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Brimfield.  About  <me  ninth 
of  the  proprietors  of  that  town  settled  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  first  house  east  of  Springfield  was  erected  more  than  140  years 
ago  within  the  present  limits  of  this  town.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  first  planted  himself  here  was  Fellis.  The  general  eoatt 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  on  conditicm  that  he  would  erect 
and  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers  passing  betwten 
Springfield  and  Brookfield.  The  man  continued  awhile,  but  soon 
returned  to  Springfield  on  account  of  alarm  from  the  Indians.  Al- 
though he  did  not  entirely  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  yet  he 
held  and  sold  the  land.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Governor  Hutchinson's  family.  Of  the  above-mentioned  proprie- 
tors who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Monson,  were  Robert 
Olds,  (as  early  as  1715,)  Eeraand  Samuel  King,  Benjamin  Munn, 
John  Keep,  John  Atchenson,  Mark  Ferry,  Daniel  Killam,  Obadiah 
Cooley,  and  Samuel  Kilbom.  On  petition  to  the  general  court,  this 
part  of  Brimfield  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  the  spring  of 
1760.  Previous  to  this,  the  name  of  Monson  was  given  to  it  by 
Gov.  Pownal. 

When  the  act  o{  incorporation  was  obtained,  there  were  only  49 
families  in  the  limits  of  the  district  In  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, the  first  district  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all  necessary 
officers  were  chosen.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  public  worship  of  God.  In  1762,  about  2  years 
from  the  incorporation,  land  had  been  procured  and  a  meeting- 
house erected.  During  this  period  they  had  preaching  in  private 
houses,  by  candidates.  The  first  who  supplied  them  was  Simeon 
Strong,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Rev.  Abishai  Sa- 
1)ln  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1762.  His  relation  to  the 
<church  continued  about  10  years,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The 
ttcond  pastor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Ives,  a  native  of  Meriden,  Coh.,  and 
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graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1758.  He  was  installed  in  1773,  and 
continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1805.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  West  Springfield,  was 
ordained  in  1806.  The  amount  of  settlement  and  salary  which  the 
people  offered  Mr.  Sabin  is  not  known,  though  it  is  evident  he  had 
a  settlement.  Mr.  Ives  had  a  settlement  of  £100,  and  £65  and  30 
cords  of  wood  as  an  annual  salary ;  and  the  present  pastor  $500. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1«03,  having  stood  41 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  present  one  was  built.  There  is  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  any  organized  society  of  another  denomi- 
nation till  1798,  when  ''  persons  composing  the  first  Baptist  society 
were  set  off." 


SmOk-eattem  viem  of  Monsom. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  centra  part  of  Monson,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  academy  is  seen  on  the  left,  surmoimted  with  a  cupola ;  the 
Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ; 
tfie  buflding  standing  northerly  from  the  church,  with  a  small 
tower,  is  the  vestry.  Monson  Academy  is  well  endowed,  and  is  a 
very  respectable  institution. 

This  town  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6 
miles  in  breadth,  A  narrow  vale,  interspersed  with  some  small 
gravelly  hills,  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  center,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  Through 
this  vale  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  a  small  stream,  which 
flows  into  the  Cbicopee  river  on  the  north.  On  this  brook,  within 
about  1  mile  of  the  center,  are  4  factories,  2  cotton  and  2  woollen. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  a  vestry, 
an  academy  building  and  laboratory  in  the  center,  a  Baptist  meet^ 
ing-house  on  the  west  border,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  center.  Distance,  13  miles  E.  from  Springfield,  and 
73  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,179. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3  cotton  mills,  3,636  cotton  spin- 
dles ;  605,071  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
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|67,500;  males  employed,  47;  females,  73;  capital  invested,  $39,000. 
There  were  two  woollen  mills  and  6  sets  of  machinery ;  wool 
consumed,  130,000  lbs. :  cloth  manufactured,  170,000  yards;  valued 
at  $117,000;  males  employed,  43;  females,  37;  capital  invested, 
$29,250.  There  were  2,712  merino,  and  349  other  kinds  of  sheep 
in  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced  was  $4,892 ;  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured,  $6,600 ;  value  of  spectacles  manufactured, 
$7,060;  straw  braid,  $2,100. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1780.  A  Congregational  church 
was  organized  here  in  1797;  it  consisted  at  the  time  it  was  organ- 
ized of  five  male  members.  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  was 
settled  here  in  1801,  and  resigned  in  1806.  He  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  John  H.  Fowler,  who  was  ordained 
in  1822;  he  died  in  1829,  aged  58.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Solomon  EUlson,  who  was  settled  in  1832,  and  resigned  in  1836. 
Rev.  Caleb  Knight,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed  the  same  year. 

This  is  a  smsdl  agricultural  town.  Population,  497.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Springfield,  12  from  Northampton,  and  100  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  1,189  merino  and  279  other  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  avera|;e  weight  of  their  fleece  was  two  and  three  fourths 
pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $2,220  35. 


PALMER. 


This  place  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Jreland ;  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  the  place.  The 
records  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  town  are  scanty  and  defec- 
tive. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1752.  A  church  was  probably 
organized  here  in  1730  or  1731,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
settled.     Rev.  John  Harvey,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Londonder- 

S'  presbytery,  was  settled  here  in  1734,  and  was  dismissed  in  1748. 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  in  1753.  Mr.  Bums 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin,  who  was  installed  in  1761 ; 
he  resigned  in  1611,  and  died  in  1813,  aged  81.  His  successors 
have  b^n  Rev.  Simeon  Col  ton,  settled  in  1811 ;  Rev.  Henry  H.  P. 
Sweet,  in  1825 ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Ware,  in  1827;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Backus,  installed  in  1832.  Till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Golton,  this 
church  was  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

This  town  is  well  situated  for  agriculture,  between  the  forks 
made  by  Ware  river  with  the  Chicopee  on  the  south,  and  the 
Swift  river  on  the  north.  It  is  fast  rising  into  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  town.    In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
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litde  village  of  about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  of  Three  Rivers  is  on  the  Chicopee,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  center: 
this  is  a  factory  '^iHsig^,  consisting  of  about  20  dwelling-houses  ana 
a  Baptist  church.  There  is  another  village  now  erecting,  labout 
one  mile  from  the  center,  called  TkomdUce  nillage.  In  each  of 
these  villages  there  is  a  large  cotton  mill.  In  1837,  there  were  2 
cotton  mills,  11,020  spindles ;  1,020,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  man- 
ufactured, valued  at  $102,000 ;  males  employed,  100 ;  females,  200. 
One  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  68,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $64,000.  TTie  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  was  $8,966 ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured, 
$10,000;  palm-leaf  hats,  $2,600.  Population,  1,810.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Springfield,  23  from  iNorthaifipton,  7  to  Ware  village, 
9  to  Wilbrabam,  31  to  Worcester,  and  71  from  Boston. 


RUSSELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Westfield,  and  was  called  the  NevhoMiium.  The  first  settlers  in' 
this  town  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Barber,  and  a  Mr.' 
Grey.  They  lived  upon  the  road  leading  from  Westfield  to  Bland- 
fdrd,  by  Sackett's,  and  up  the  mountain,  then  called  Glasgow 
mountain.  A  Connegational  church  was  organized  here  in  1800, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.  The  Congregationalists  own  a  small  well- 
finished  meetmg-house  in  connection  with  the  Methodists.  TheiB 
is  a  small  cotton  mill  in  this  town.  Population,  476.  Distance, 
14  miles  from  Springfield  and  100  from  Boston. 


SOUTHWICK. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Westfield ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1779.  Samuel  Fowler  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  About  1734,  he 
located  himself  in  the  north  part,  then  called  Poverty^  so  called 
probably  from  the  Ughtness  of  the  soil  in  this  section  of  Southwick. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  1773 ;  the 
first  settl^  minister  was  ordained  the  same  year.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  was  ordained  in  1788.  Rev.  Dudley  D.  Rossiter, 
the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1816,  but  preached  but  a  very 
few  times  on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Calvin  Foote,  his  succes- 
sor, was  ordained  in  1820.  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Howe  was  installed 
here  in  1831,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  in  1838.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  about  one  mile  south  of  the  village ;  it  was 
burnt  in  1823;  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1824.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  erected  in  1824,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
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town.  A  Baptist  church  was  erected  in  the  central  village  about 
1822. 

The  village  in  the  central  part  ot  the  town  consists  of  about  26 
dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  and 
an  academy.  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  died  in  this  town  in 
1824,  appropriated  $17,000  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  goes  to  the  support  of  a  grammar- 
school,  and  the  remainder  to  the  district  schools.  The  interest 
only  is  appropriated.  The  grammar-school  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  free  to  the  youth  of  South  wick.  This  place  is  11  miles  from 
Springfield,  5  from  Westfield,  6  from  E.  Granville,  22  from  Hait- 
ford,  Con.,  and  108  from  Boston.  Population,  1,291.  In  1837,  the 
value  of  powder  manufactured  in  this  place  was  $32,725 ;  hands 
employed,  13 ;  capital  invested  $17,300 ;  value  of  cigars  manufac-* 
tured,  $6,350;  hands  emploved,  10;  capital  invested,  $1,000;  value 
of  whips  manufactured,  $5,400 ;  value  of  whip-lashes,  $3,850;  males 
employed,  5 ;  females,  16 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  The  New  Ha- 
ven and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this  town,  and  com- 
municates with  several  large  ponds  in  the  south-eastern  section. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  all  correct  maps  of  Connecticut,  that  a 
tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  oa  the  west- 
em  botmdary  of  this  town,  projects  into  what  would  seem  ought 
to  belong  to  Connecticut.  This  tract  has  been  left  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts  since  the  year  1800.  It  appears  that  the 
bounds  of  Springfield  and  Windsor  were  not  defined  with  much 
accuracy  in  this  section ;  the  bounds  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
projection,  however,  appear  to  have  been  clearly  defined.  The 
western  bounds  of  Springfield,  in  which  part  of  Suffield  was  in- 
cluded, were  supposea,  but  erroneously,  to  extend  to  this  point.  A 
Mr.  Moore,  living  on  the  tract  in  question,  was  knowing  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Having  received  a  warning  to  a  militia  training, 
he  refused  to  appear,  denying  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
were  obliged  to  leave  this  tract  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
aetts. 

"  The  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  charter,  runs  west  from  a  point  thre« 
miles  south  of  the  most  southerly  branch  of  Charies  river,  and  every  part  of  it ; 
and  the  north  line  of  Connecticut  is  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  P^ra- 
chon  settled  Springfield,  and  the  first  plantations  were  made  in  CoDnecticut,  in  1635, 
it  was  not  known  whether  the  territory  would  fall  'within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts 
or  not.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  at  first  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Connecticut  plantations.  In  1642,  Massachusetts  employed  two  snnre3rQr8» 
Woodward  and  Saflery,  to  run  the  line  between  the  colonies.  These  pretended  to  as> 
certain  the  south  line  on  Charles  river,  and  then,  sailing  round  and  gom^  up  the  Con- 
necticut, they  attempted  to  fix  the  line  there,  in  the  same  latitude.  Bat  either  through 
inattention  or  the  use  of  had  instruments,  they  determined  the  tine  to  &n  in  Windsor, 
numy  miles  south  of  the  tme  line.  Connecticut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  determination 
of  Woodward  and  Saifery,  and  made  repeated  proposals  to  Massachusetu  foi  a  mutual 
adjustment  of  the  controversy,  which  were  ineffectual.  In  1694,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Connecticut  run  the  tine,  and  found  the  former  survey  very  erroneous.  In  this 
dtnatioa,  the  inhabitants  of  Suffield  and  Enfield,  who  settled  under  the  daims  and 
jorisdietioii  of  Biassachuafitta,  continued  to  encroach  upon  Windsor  and  $imsbQX7» 
which  excited  warm  animosities.    In  the  year  1700,  further  attempts  were  made  to 
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DOth  ooloniesy  in  1702,  and  fonnd  to  ilBdl  far  north  of  the  former  line ;  but  Massachusettn 
disagreed  to  their  report.  In  1708,  Connecticut  appointed  commissioners  with  ftUl 
powers  to  ran  the  Une,  and  establish  the  boundary ;  and  resolved,  that  unless  Massa^ 
chnsetts  would  unite  to  complete  the  business,  th^  would  apply  to  the  crown.  Mas- 
sachusetts  did  not  agree  at  once  to  the  proposal  of  Connecticut ;  but  in  1713,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  pan  of  both  colonies,  who  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
13th  of  July.  On  running  the  line  it  was  found  to  fall  north  of  Enfield,  Suffield,  and 
Woodatof&i  which  of  course  came  within  the  jurisdiaion  of  Connecticut.  As  an  equi' 
▼alent  for  the  land  which  had  been  taken  firom  Connecticnt  by  encroachments,  Massar 
chusetts  granted  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  that  colony,  which,  in  1716,  was 
Bold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  sum  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  Yale  college.  This  agreement,  howerer,  was  not  considered  as  condusiTe 
and  satisftctoiy :  nor  was  the  boimdary  between  the  two  states  definitely  settled  tiU 
May,  1804."« 

The  following  inscriptions  are  firom  monuments  in  the  grav^ 
yard  in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Forward.  His  talents  &  learning  were  great.  Formed 
to  benefit  6c  instract  mankind,  he  was  a  pulpit  orator,  A  pious  dc  benevolent  divine,  a 
wise  and  pradent  councillor  ic  skilful  Gruide,  &  believing  ic  teaching  the  Religion  of 
Jesus,  died  in  £uth  dc  hope,  Jan7-  y«  15^  1786,  in  y*  38  year  of  his  age  and  13*^  of  hia 
ministry. 

Flere  et  metniniife  re^ictum  est 


lanemory  of  Mrs.  Keturah,  wife  of  y*  Rer^  Abel  Porwaid,  who  died  Jan.  10^  ia 
hK  83<  year,  a  cinoere  christian. 

How  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  b^ot ; 
A  heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art !  dc  all  the  jnroud  shall  be. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  Eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  dc  love. 

Sunt  LaaymK  rerum  et  mentum  mortalia  targunt. 

Keturah  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abel  &  Mrs.  Keturah  Forward,  died  Apr.  18^ 
1775,  aged  3  months. 

O  welcome  tears,  a  tribute  due,  to  mother  Ac  daughter  too, 
Whose  ashes  lie  mingled  as  one,  beneath  the  limits  of  this  stone. 

Fulsanti  aperietur.    Life  how  short,  Eternity  how  long ! 

In  memory  of  Isaac  Ooit,  Esq.,  an  eminent  physician,  who  died  2S^  April,  181S, 
aged  58. 

Reflection  long  shall  hover  o'er  his  Urn, 
And  faithful  fhendship  boast  the  power  to  mouro ; 
Peace  to  his  shade !  while  trath  shall  paint  the  rest, 
y^m>j|»tii  moat  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

WitUAM  Ptnchon,  Esq.  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  this 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colony  charter,  and  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in  1629,  in  England,  when  the 
governor  and  officers  were  appointed.    He  came  from  England 

•  Webiteft  HislQiy  of  United  Stalea. 
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With  Governor  Winthrop,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Roxbury  in 
1630.  In  May,  1635,  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury 
had  the  leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  any  place  they 
should  think  proper,  provided  that  they  continued  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  would  not  prejudice  any  other  plan- 
tation. The  fertility  of  the  land  upon  Connecticut  river  having 
become  known,  Mr.  Pynchon,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  and  proba- 
bly some  others,  came  to  this  place  in  1635,  called  Agcmxtm^  and 
began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Asa^ 
warn,  in  the  meadow,  called  from  that  fact  House-meadow.  The 
Indians  who  were  friendly  informed  them  that  the  house  would  be 
exposed  to  the  flood ;  they  accordingly  abandoned  it,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  probably  on  the  k>t 
afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  still  possessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Roxbury  in  the 
fall.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  (1636,)  Mr.  Pynchon,  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  with  their  families,  removed  from  Roxbury 
and  came  to  this  place.  The  settlers  made  an  agreement,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  consisting  of  fifteen 
articles.  The  first  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister ;  the 
second  limits  the  number  of  families  to  forty,  and  not  to  exceed 
fifty.  The  other  articles  provide  for  the  rule  and  mode  of  diviacm, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement  The  agreement  was 
subscribed  by  only  eight  persons,  though  it  appears  that  twelve  were 
concerned.  Those  who  subscribed  were  William  Pynchon,  Mat- 
thew Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmund 
Wood,  Thomas  Ufford,  and  John  Cabell.  Jehu  Burr  and  Thomas 
Ufford  made  their  marks.  The  other  four  who  were  united  with 
them  were  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Reader,  Samuel  Butterfield, 
and  James  Wood. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  most  general  course  was  to  "  allow 
each  settler  a  house-lot  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
8  rods  wide  Jfrom  the  street  to  the  river :  a  like  width  in  the  mea- 
dow, in  front  oif  his  house,  to  the  foot  oi  the  hill ;  and  a  wood-lot 
of  the  same  breadth,  extending  at  first  eighty,  and  afterwards  to 
an  hundred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, an  allotment  in  the  interval  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  same  width,  as  near  as  might  be  directly  against  his  lot."  The 
first  settlers  here,  as  well  as  those  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weth- 
ersfield  in  Connecticut,  came  on  under  the  license  and  the  pro- 
fessed authority  and  protection  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  towns  on  the  Bay  as  to  be  obliged, 
principally,  to  rely  on  themselves.  Agawam  was,  at  first,  united 
with  the  other  towns  below  on  the  river.  It  appears  by  the  Con- 
necticut records  that  at  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  Nov.  1636,  Mr. 
Pynchon  was  present  with  the  other  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
in  1637  Agawam  was  assessed  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut, 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops,  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  Pequot  war.  This  place,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
united  with  Connecticut.    On  February  14,  1638,  the  inhabitants, 
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beUeving  themBelTes  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
came  into  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pynchon  a 
magistrate  with  extensive  powers,  and  directed  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  till  they  shoiud  receive  orders  from  Massachusetts. 

In  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  its  name  was  changed  from  Aga- 
wam  to  Springfield.  Hubbard,  in  his  General  History,  states  that 
the  name  was  given  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  had  his 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  before 
he  came  to  this  country.  "  Whatever  be  the  origin,  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  place  so  abundantly  watered 
with  rivers,  brooks,  streams,  and  springs  can  be  found."  Much 
uncertainty  has  existed  with  re^d  to  the  precise  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  in  1641.  The  limits  of  the  town,  by  various  purchases 
from  the  natives  and  grants  from  the  legislature,  became  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  a  tract  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square.  This 
territory  inclucled  the  towns  of  Westfield,  Sufiield,  and  a  great  part 
of  Southwick,  and  the  whole  of  West  Springfield,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Enfield,  Somers,  Wil- 
braham,  Ludlow,  and  Longmeadow,  on  the  east  side.  Extensive 
as  this  territory  was,  the  most  of  it  was  obtained  by  fair  purchase 
from  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  from 
1636  to  1664 


WilUam  Pynchon, 
Henry  Smith, 
William  Blalra, 
Edmo&d  Wood, 
Thomas  Uffbrd, 
John  Cabel, 
Matthew  Mitchell, 
Samnel  Butterfield, 
James  Wood, 
John  Reader, 
Thomas  Woodford, 
John  Seale, 
Richard  Everitt, 
Thomas  Horton, 
Rev.  George  Moxon, 
Thomas  Mirrick, 
John  Leonard, 
Robert  Ashley, 
John  Woodcock, . 
John  Allin, 
John  Bart, 
Henry  Gregory, 
Samnel  Habbard, 
fliznr  Holyoke, 
WilUam  Warriner, 
Henry  Bart, 


Rowland  Stebbins, 
Thomas  Stebbtns, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Richard  Sikes, 
John  Deeble, 
Samuel  Chapin, 
Morgan  Johns, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
James  Bridgnan, 
Alexander  Edwards, 
John  Bobie, 
Roger  Pritchard, 
Francis  Ball, 
John  Harmon, 
WilUam  Vaughan, 
William  Jess, 
Miles  Morgan, 
Abraham'Mondon, 
Francis  Pepper, 
John  Burrhall, 
Benjamin  Cooley, 
John  Matthews, 
George  Colton, 
Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Clarke, 
James  Osborne, 


Thomas  Rieve,' 
Wid.  Margaret  Bliss, 
Nathaniel  Bliss, 
Thomas  Tomson, 
Richard  Exell, 
William  Branch, 
Griffith  Jones, 
Beice  Bedortha, 
Hagh  Parsons, 
John  Lombard, 
John  Scarlet, 
George  Langton, 
Lawrence  Bliss, 
Samuel  Bliss, 
John  Bliss, 
Anthony  Dorchester, 
John  Lamb, 
Samuel  Marshfield, 
John  Bumbleton, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Rowland  Thomas, 
Thomas  Miller, 
Benjamin  Parsons, 
Obadiah  Miller, 
Abel  Wright, 
Hugh  Dudley, 


WilUam  Brooks, 
Simon  Beamon, 
Samuel  Terry, 
John  Lamb, 
Benjamin  Mun, 
John  Stewart, 
Thomas  Bancroft, 
Thomas  Noble, 
Richard  Maund, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Simon  Sacket, 
Richard  Fellowes, 
Rev.  Peletiah  Glover, 
Tahan  Grant, 
Nathaniel  Ely, 
Samuel  Ely, 
John  Keep, 
Edward  Foster, 
Thomas  Sewall, 
Thomas  Day, 
John  Riley, 
John  Hennrson, 
William  Hunter, 
John  Scott. 


The  town  increaced  rapidly  and  extended  m  every  direction,  till 
an  event  took  place,  which  at  the  first  seemed  calculated  to  check 
it  Mr.  Pjrnchon,  in  1650,  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  general 
court  for  having  published  a  work  entitled  '^  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Man's  Redemption,"  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinions  respect- 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  atonement  He  was  left  out  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  cited  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  laid  under  heavy 
bonds.  The  next  year  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  court,  retracted  his  sentiments.  The  censure  of  him  was 
suspended,  but  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  went  to  England, 
and  Mr.  Moxon  with  him.  Whether  he  approved  of  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon's  book  is  not  known.  Mr.  Pynchon  did  not  take  his  family, 
but  Mr.  Moxon  did.  Neither  of  them  ever  returned.  Mr.  Pynchon 
was  a  man  of  distinction,  of  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and  of 
respectable  talents ;  and  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  of 
the  town,  while  he  remained.  His  son-in-law  Henry  Smith,  one 
of  the  principal  men  in  Springfield,  also  removed  with  his  family 
to  England.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Pynchon  was  made  up  in  his  son 
John  Pynchon,  who  remained  here.  "  He  was  a  man  ofimcommon 
talents,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  situation."  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  leading  men  in  the  town. 


Pynchon  Housti  Springfiddy  erecUd  about  1660. 

For  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  peace  with  the  Indians.  Occasionally  complaints 
were  made  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Indians.  They  were,  when 
complaints  were  substantiated,  obliged  to  do  right  by  their  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  any  of  the 
Indians  were  wronged  by  the  whites,  they  had  speedy  justice  done 
them.  But  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  in  June,  1675,  there  was 
a  general  alarm.  What  fortified  places  there  were  in  the  town, 
does  not  certainly  appear.  The  old  brick  house,  built  by  John 
Pynchon,  Esq.,  before  the  year  1660,  was  used  as  a  fort.  The 
above  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  this  house  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1784.     It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one  or  two  more  forts 
south  of  the  meeting-house.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  south 
part  of  the  town  was  palisadoed.  The  Indians  who  were  this  side 
of  the  river  had  their  principal  settlement  on  Long  Hill,  where  they 
had  a  fort    During  the  night  of  the  3d  or  4th  of  October,  three 
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hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  received  into  the  fort  and  there 
concealed  by  the  Springfield  Indians.  Toto^  a  Windsor  Indian,  was 
informed  oi  a  plot  to  burn  the  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
This  he  communicated  to  the  people  of  Windsor,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  an  express  to  Springfield  to  give  the  alarm.  This,  at 
first  occasioned  great  consternation ;  and  the  people  betook  them- 
selves to  the  forts,  and  took  such  measures  for  security  as  they 
could  upon  the  emergency.  The  Springfield  Indians,  however, 
appeared  as  usual,  professed  cordial  friendship,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree quieted  the  fears  and  alanns  of  the  English^  The  Kev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  with  others  had  retired  to  the  fort,  and  had  removed 
his  library  and  some  of  his  valuable  efiects  to  Mr.  Pynchon's,  upon 
finding  all  to  be  quiet,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  an  enemy, 
moved  back  his  library  to  his  own  house.  The  Indians  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  concealed.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  were 
not  satisfied ;  and  in  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  went  out  as  scouts^  to  examine  and 
explore  the  fort  and  Indian  settlement.  While  advancing  towards 
it,  they  were  both  fired  upon  and  killed^  Mr.  Cooper,  being  very 
athletic  and  vigorous,  got  into  one  of  the  forts  before  he  expiieo. 
An  assault  upon  the  town  immediately  followed.  Three  men  and 
one  woman  were  killed,  including  the  two  above  named.  About 
thirty  dwelling-houses  and  twenty-five  barns  were  destroyed.  The 
mills  and  house  of  correction,  or  jail,  were  also  burnt ;  but  the  old 
meeting-house  was  preserved.  The  Indians  retreated  before  they 
had  completed  the  work  of  destmction.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
Major  Pynchon  and  Capt.  Appleton  were  at  Hadley ;  they  hurried 
on  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Springfield ;  but  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn  with  their  plunder  before  they  arrived.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Capt.  Appleton's  official  account  of  the 
attack,  &c.,  dated  Oct.  12, 1675.    He  was  at  Hadley  when  he  wrote. 

<<  A5  to  the  state  of  poor  desolate  Springfield,  to  whose  relief  we  came  (thoagh  with  a 
march  that  had  pat  our  men  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  was  more  than  they  oonld 
well  bear,)  too  late.  Their  condition  is  indeed  most  afflicted,  there  being  aboat  33 
houses  and  25  bams  burnt,  and  about  fifteen  houses  left  unbumt.  The  people  are  full 
of  fear,  and  staggering  in  their  thoughts  as  to  their  keeping  or  leaying  of  the  place. 
They  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  consumed  incline  to  leave  the  place,  as  think* 
ing  they  can  better  labor  for  a  living  in  places  of  less  danger,  than  where  they  now 
are.  Hence  they  seem  unwilling  to  stay,  except  they  might  freely  share  in  the  com 
and  provision  which  is  remaining  and  preserved  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
conducive  to  the  public,  and  for  ought  I  see  to  the  private  interest,  that  the  plac« 
should  be  kept ;  there  being  com  and  provision  enough  and  to  spare,  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  persons,  whose  number  is  considerable,  and  cannot  be  maintained  else- 
where without  more  than  almost  any  place  can  afford  to  their  relief.  The  worth  of 
the  place  is  also  considerable,  and  the  Holding  of  it  will  give  encouragement  and  help 
to  others,  and  the  quitting  of  it  great  discouragement  and  hazard  of  our  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  being  so  great  distance  from  Hadley  to  any  other  town  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  I  have  in  regard  of  the  present  distress  bf  the  poor  people  adven* 
tared  to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there  to  be  ordered  by  the  honored  major  till  further  order. 

In  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  ntmiber  of  them 

OD  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  that  in  the  town  plat,  for  in  all,  on  the  west  side 
and  in  the  outskirts  on  the  east  side,  there  are  about  sixty  bouses  standing  and  much 
com  in  and  about  them,"  [In  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  17,  1675,  Capt.  Appktoa 
says,]  "  By  a  letter  received  from  Major  Pvncbon,  I  am  informed  of  an  old  Indiaa 
squaw  taken  at  Springfield,  who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged 
aSoui  sis  miles  ot  the  town.    Some  men  went  forth,  found  twenty-four  fires,  and  aomr 
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plunder.    She  saith  there  came  of  the  enemy  270,  thmt  the  enemy  are  in  all  abooi  600. 

The  place  where  they  keep  is  at  Coassitt,  as  it  it  supposed,  about  56  miles  aborv 
Hadley." 

Springfield  is  the  shire  town  for  Hampden  county,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns  in  New  England,  being  the 
center  of  a  large  inland  and  river  commerce,  and  is  also  the  site 
of  the  largest  armory  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  village  is  on  a  single  street,  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
court-house,  jail,  2  banks,  (the  Springfield  and  Chicopee  Banks,^ 
several  printing-offices,  and  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  ot 
which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There 
aVe  many  elegant  private  residences  in  this  place,  particularly  on 
the  elevated  groimd  which  rises  eastward  from  the  court-house. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  48  from  Worcester,  27  firom 
Hartford,  Con.,  87  from  Boston,  and  363  firom  Washington. 


Western  view  of  the  Armory  BuUdtngs,  Sprmgjieid, 

The  principal  U.  S.  Armory  buildings  are  situated  on  the  ele- 
vated table  land  eastward  of  the  main  village,  called  "  the  Hill." 
From  the  village,  on  the  main  street,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by 
a  ravine.  Most  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  armory,  such 
as  the  arsenals  or  store-houses  for  the  preservation  of  arms,  the 
workshops,  houses  of  the  superintendents,  &c.,  are  situated  on,  and 
around  an  area  of  several  acres.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  those  on  the  right  are  arsenals.  The 
assessors  of  Springfield,  in  1837,  made  the  following  return  relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Armory,  viz. : — '^  Public  lands  and  buildings,  valued 
at  $210,000 ;  machinery,  $60,000 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand muskets  on  hand,  $2,040,000 ;  muskets  manufactured  during 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1837,  fourteen  thousand,  $154,000;  ord- 
nance and  stock  on  hand,  $80,000;  two  hundred  and  sixty  men 
employed." 
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^Dortiig  the  reyolutionary  war,  the  town  did  not  very  much  increase.  It  ftlt| 
ia  common  with  the  country  in  general,  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
(ience.  But  in  that  peripd,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  much  of  its  subsequent  in- 
crease and  present  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  this  was  a  recruiting  post  and 
a  lendezTous  for  soldiers.  Being  centrally  situated,  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
timr  so  far  inland  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  sudden  invasions  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
early  in  the  war  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  making  and  repairing  the  yarious 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  depot  for  military  stores.  At  first,  the  whole  was  confined  to 
Nain  street.  The  various  artificers  employed,  had  their  shops  where  they  could  find 
a  convenient  place,  and  resided  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  laboratory 
for  cartridges,  and  for  the  various  fire-works  manufactured  on  such  occasions,  was  in 
the  bam  then  owned  by  Ebenezer  Stebbins,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Kings* 
"bury,  south  of  Festus  Stebbins'.  After  two  or  three  years,  the  public  works  were 
removed  on  to  the  hill,  where  they  now  are.  This  was  done  gradually,  in  the  years 
1778  and  1779,  as  accommodations  could  be  found.  At  first,  with  the*  exception  of 
the  powder  magazine,  the  whole  of  the  public  buildings  were  placed  upon  a  square  of 
ten  acres,  on  the  land  appropriated  by  the  town  for  a  training  field.  A  few  cannon 
were  cast  here  during  that  war,  but  no  small-arms  were  manufactured  till  after 
the  peace  of  1783,  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  workmen  employed  were  discharged, 
and  the  arsenals,  magazine  and  shops,  were  left  in  the  charge  of  a  store-keeper. 

"  When  the  object  of  making  arms  was  under  consideration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1794,  the  convenience  of  the  place,  and  the  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
shops  already  here,  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  establish  the  national  armory 
here.  This  was  done.  At  different  periods  since  that  time,  lands  have  been  piu> 
chased,  and  erections  made,  for  the  public  accommodation.  This  establishment  has, 
without  question,  been  one  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town." — BlU^  Hut. 
Address.  1828. 


South  tntranu  of  ChicopU  Village,  Springfield, 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  at  the  south  entrance  of  Chicopce 
village,  upon  the  Springfield  road.  A  part  only  of  the  villagers 
seen.  The  forest  trees  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  they  originally  grew ;  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  this  irregularity  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  than  any  artificial  arrangement.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chicope^.  The 
elevation  seen  in  the  eiBtreme  distance  is  Mount  Tom,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  Connecticut  river.  This  village  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.    There  are  four  cotton  mills,  run- 
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nlng  20,000  spindtes.    TlMre  is  also  an  estabKifament  for  the 
facture  of  machinery,  saws,  &c.     This  village  is  4i  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  87  from  Boston. 


North  vkw  of  CabotviUe,  Sprtngfidd, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Cabotville, 
four  miles  from  Springfield.  The  drawing  from  which  the  above 
was  engraved,  was  taken  but  a  few  feet  from  the  road,  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  heights  which  rise  in  some  places  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
village  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  i^ 
seen  passing  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  engraving.  This  flourish- 
ing village  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  named  from  the  Hon. 
George  Cabot.  It  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  there  are  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  in  this  village.  There  are  two  churches,  I  Con- 
gregational, I  Universalist,  and  a  Baptist  church  now  (1838)  erect- 
ing. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  manufacturing  business 
done  in  this  town  are  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the 
state  in  1837.  **  Cotton  mills,  7;  cotton  spindles,  35,000;  cottcm 
consumed,  3.495,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  11,062,000 
yards;  value  of  the  same,  $^,089,500;  males  employed,  330;  fe- 
males, 1,300;  capital  invested,  $1,400,000."  The  Mowing  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  manufactured,  their  value,  and  the  numbier  of 
hands  employed. 


Boots  and  Shoes,  $16,000,              56 

Leather, 

10,200,                 7 

Hats, 

4,800,                 7 

Ix^  Castiiigs 

200,000,             225 

43,800,               30 

Cutlery, 

40,000,               60 

Chairs,  &C| 

16,000,               28 

Ploughs, 

1,300,                2 

Ta-wwt^ 

15,000,               14 

Artiekt,                 Value,  Hmdi 

.«^ 

Hard-wan,         $11,000, 

Cards,                    40,000, 

19 

Joiners*  Tools,       12,000, 

19 

Paper-machinery,  12,000, 

10 

Shuttle  dE  Bphbin,  4,500, 

5 

Rifles,                   18,000, 

18 

Stoves,                  12,000, 

6 

Machinery,           60,000, 

80 

Swofdi^^c,         50,000, 

S5 
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I  thd  aboTEy  there  w^re  five  steamboats  built  in  five  years 

.  preceding  1837,  valued  at  $18,000.    Tliere  ^s  also  an  establishment 

tor  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon,  employing  25  hands,  lately 

commeneed,  which  it  is  estimated  will  manujGsLCture  cannon  to  the 

amount  of  $dO,000  annually. 

In  1810,.  the  population  of  this  town  was  2,767 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,914;  in  1830,  it  was  6,784;  in  1837,  it  was  9,234. 

In  Shays'  insurrection,  in  1786,  the  judicial  courts  being  ad- 
journed by  the  legislature  to  sit  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of 
December,  Sha3rs,  with  about  300  malcontents,  marched  into  this 
town  to  oppose  the  administratiotL  of  justice,  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  pteyented  the  court  from  proceeding  to 
business.  In  January,.  1787,  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  were 
8Hch«  that  the  governor  .and  council  determined  to  raise  a  force  of 
4,400  men  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Two  thousand  men  of  this 
force  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  Maj.  Gen.  ^  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command. 

^^Belbre  Cbe  troops  under  Gen.  LinccAn  marched  from  Roxbary,  Gen.  Shepatd  had 
been  oidered  to  take  possession  of  the  post  at  Sprinfiield.  He  soon  collected  900  men, 
and  afterwards  200  m<»e,4he  continental  arsena)  famishing  them  with  a  sufficient 
nomber  of  field-pieces,  and  such  equijNsaents  as  were  wanted;  It  became  an  object 
with  the  insnrgents  to  gain  this  post,  if  possible,  before  the  arriyal  of  Lincoln's  army. 
Thdr  movements,  therefore,  were  towards  West  Springfield  on  the  one  8ide,.wfaeM 
«boitt  400  men  were  collected  under  the  command  of  Luke  Day ;  and  towards  the 
Boston  road  on  the  other,  where  1100  more  were  headed  by  Shays  himself.  Besides 
these,  a  party  of  abont  400  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  ^der  the  command  of  EH 
Parsons,  were  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfi^.  Shays  proposed  to  attack 
the  post -on  the  25ih  of  January,  and  wrote  to  Day  on  the  24th  to  co-operate  with  him. 
In  a  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Shepard,  Day  replied  that  he  could  not  as- 
sist him  on  the  25th,  but  would  the  day  after.  On'the  25th,  however,  Shays,  con- 
fident of  his  aid,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aHemoon,  approached  the  arsenal  where  the 
militia  were  posted,  with  his  troops  in  open  column.  Gen.  Shepard  sent  several  times 
to  know  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  and  received 
for  answer,  in  substance,  that  t^y  would  have  the  barracks ;  and  they  immediately 
inarched  onwards  to  within  250  yards  of  the  arsenal.  Auother  message  was  sent,  in- 
forming them  that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by.  order  of  the  governor  and  of  con- 
gress, and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they  would  be  fired  upon.  One  of  their 
headers  replied,  *T1ua  is  all  we  want  ;f  and  they  immediately  advanced  one  hundred 
yards.  Gen.  Shepard  was  now  compelled  to  fire ;  but,  in  hope  of  intimidating  them, 
ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads,  which,  instead  of  retarding, 
quickened  their  approach ;  and  the  artillery  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  center  of  their 
eohirani  which  pitxluced  its  elSect.  A  cry  of  murder  was  raised  in  the  rear  of  the  insnr- 
cents  'y  their  whole  body  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusidn,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efibrts  of  Shays  to  form  jthem,  the  troops  retreated  precipitately  about  ten  miles  to  Lud- 
low, leaving  three  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field  and  one  wounded.  Had  Gen.  Shep- 
ard been  disposed  td  pursue,  he  might  easily  have  cut  many  of  them  in  fneces.  But 
Che  object  was  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  bring  them  to  oonsidemtion  and  amendment. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  retreat,  there  was  serious  apprehension  of  another  attack  from 
the  insurgents ;  for  Day  was  now  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river  with  his  men, 
and  Parsons  at  Chioopee,  whither  the  party  of  Shays  repaired  (after  losing  200  men 
by  desertion)  on  the  26th.  This  apprenension  w«s  allayed  the  next  day,  at  noon,  by 
tlKartlTalofLiiiooln'aarmy."  . 

After  the  county  of  Hampshire  was  formed,  in  1662,  a  part  of 
the  county  courts  were  held  in  Springfield ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  1793,  when  they  were  all  removed  to  Northampton. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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place.  The  annory  was  established  here  the  next  year,  and  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  prevent  any  injurious  eSects  from  beinc 
apparent  Upon  the  organization  of  Hampden  county,  Springfiela 
again  became  a  shire  town,  and  the  courts  were  re-established 
here  in  1813. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard  in  this  place : 

HbRB  LTETH  THB  body  of  M A.RI,  TRB  WIFB  OF  ElIZTR  HoLTOKB,  WHO   DIBD  OcTOBKK 

26,1657. 

Shee  y»-  lyes  here  was  while  she  stood 
A  veiY  glory  of  womanhood ; 
Even  Kere  was  sowne  most  pretious  dvst, 
Which  surely  shall  rise  with  the  jvst. 


Here  lyeth  the  body  of  lohn  Olpyer,  son  of  M^*  Felatiah  Oloirer,  iriio  died  y*  14di 
of  lanuary,  1664.  , 

My  body  sleepes,  my  sovle  hath  sviet  test* 
In  armes  of  God,  in  Christ,  who  makes  me  blest ; 
The  tyme  drawes  on  apace  when  God  the  Sonne 
To  see  his  &ce  shall  both  vnite  in  one. 


Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Mallefuild,  a  French  gentleman,  who,  j 
ing  thiongh  the  town  of  Springfield,  dying,  bequeathed  all  his  estate  to  the  poor  ot  this 
town.    He  died  Nov.  26, 1711.    Psal.  41, 1.  Blessed  is  be  that  considereth  the  poor. 

In  memory  c£  the  Rer.  Robert  Breck,  A.  M.,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this 
place,  who  died  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1764,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  dc  ia 
the  49ih  of  his  ministry. — This  monument  is  erected  by  his  afiectionate  and  grateftd 
pmriahioners,  in  addition  to  that  in  their  breasts,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
aingular  worth  dc  long  continued  labors  among  them  m  the  service  of  their  soola. 
He  taught  us  how  to  live,  &  Oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge !  taught  us  how  te  die. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1810;  it  was  taken  from  Gran- 
ville and  Sandisfield,  and  what  was  formerly  called  Southfield. 
The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1797, 
and  consist^  of  70  members.  The  Rev.  Roger  rfarrison  was 
ordained  here  in  1798,  and  resigned  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Bennet  P.  Northrop  in  1827,  who  resigned  the  next  year, 
llie  celebrated  missionary,  Gordon  Hall,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  , 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land,  which  is  adapted  for  grazing. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  It  is 
watered  by  Farmington  river,  the  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  lively  stream.  In  1837  the  value  of 
shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured  here  was  $3,600. 
Population,  570.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  110 
from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  formerly  called  South  Brimfield.  It  received  its 
name  from  James  Wales,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
tdwn.  About  30  years  since  the  population  was  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Congregationalists.  A  short  time 
previously,  the  three  denominations  united  in  building  a  meeting- 
house, each  to  occupy  it  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Coddington  was  the  first  Baptist  minister ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eveleth  was  the  next  pastor.  A  Congregational  church  was  or- 
sanized  here  in  1S19,  which  consisted  of  about  12  persons ;  it  is  now 
(1838)  about  extinct.  The  Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25  or  30 
dwelling-houses  and  two  churches.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  pond,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  1837  there  was  a  woollen  mill, 
with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  36,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $32,400.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
f  boots  6,230,  shoes  9,063  pairs)  was  $27,743 ;  males  employed,  42  ; 
remales,  6.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  was  $1,500. 
Population,  738.  Distance,  about  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and 
67  from  Boston. 


WESTPIELD. 


Thb  Indian  name  of  Westfield  was  Warronoco,  (or  Kee,)  and 
was  incorporated  in  1669,  Edward  Tyng  being  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  first  proiwsed  to  call  it  Streamfield, 
because  situated  between  two  streams,  but  upon  further  conside- 
ration it  was  called  Westfield,  because  it  was  nearly  wer t  firom 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  most  westerly 
plantation  in  New  England.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
precise  year  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  this  town, 
though  probably  between  1658  and  1650.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  Springfield,  Dec.,  1658,  a  tract  of  land  in  Warronof^o  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Cooper,  on  condition  he  commenced  improve- 
ments upon  said  land  in  twelve  months  and  continued  them  five 
years.  This  tract  was  situated  over  West  river,  probably  not  far 
from  the  county  bridge.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  1660  to 
Dea.  S.  Chapman,  of  land  adjoining  Cooper's.  In  1661,  a  grant 
was  made  to  Capt.  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley,  and  George  Colton, 
of  a  tract  of  upland  meadow,  probably  lying  between  the  rivers. 
It  hence  appears  that  Warronoco  belonged  to  Springfield.  It  was 
included  in  the  original  grant  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
by  the  king  of  iSigland.  It  was  first  settled  by  families  from 
^ringfield.  The  following  is  among  the  early  records  of  that 
town:  ''f'eb»7, 1664.  At  a  general  town  meeting,  Capt  Pynchon, 
Major  Holyoke,  and  Messrs.  Ely,  Colton,  and  Cmley,  were  chosen 
a  standing  c<mmuttee|  to  have  the  sole  power  to  order  matters  con- 
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cemiiig  Warnmoco,  both  for  admittance  of  inhabitants  and  to 
grant  lands,  or  for  any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place 
and  conduce  to  its  bec(»ning  a  town  of  itself "  Some  to  whota  grants 
of  land  were  made,  forfeit^  their  lands  by  a  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grantors.  Lands  were  confirmed  to  those  who 
continued  their  improvements  five  years.  According  to  the  re- 
cords, tha  following  persons  had  confirmed  titles :.  George  and  Isaac 
Phelps,  Capt.  Cook,  Mr.  Cornish,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  PJoble,  David 
Ashley,  John  Holyoke,  John  Ponder,  and  John  Ingersoll.  These  m^i 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Great  and  Little  rivers.  They  took 
up  their  residence  here  about  1666,  as  appears  from  the  foUowing 
facts.  Meetings  were  first  held  here  in  1667  on  the  Sabbath.  Tlie 
first  English  child  bom  here  was  Benj.  Saxton,  who  died  in  1754, 
aged  88  years,  and  was  therefore  born,  in  1666. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  trading-house  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  fivers,  by  three  young  men^  some  years  pre- 
vious to  a  permanent  settlement  They  spent  one  summer  here, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  Each  inhabitant  owned  a  separate 
tract  of  land,  but  seem  at  first  to  have  hved  to  a  certain  extent  in 
common.  .  They  had  a  foit  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  as  sup- 
posed, a  few  rods  west  of  Harrison's  tavern.  In  this  they  lodged 
every  night,  and  fled  to  it  by  day  in  case  of  alarm.  It  seems  from 
the  records  that  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  circuit  about  the  fort 
was  strongly  enclosed.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  all  their 
dwellings.  Houses  were  occupied  as  forts  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  until  after  the  French  war  in  1757.  Warronoco  was  at  first 
nine  miles  long  and  three  wide ;  additions  were  made  to  it  until  it 
included  what  is  now  Westfield,  Southwick,  and  Russell. 

Westfield  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Coimecticut  river,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  West  Springfield.  Little  river  comes  in  firom  the 
west,  and  Westfield  river  fro9i  the  north-west;  they  unite  half  a 
mile  east  <^  the  meeting-house.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  lake,  and  by  geologists 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  covered  with  water.  It  is  surrotuided  by  an  abrupt 
bapk,  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height  The  bank  in  some  places  is 
<slayBy,  in  othets  gravelly,  and  in  others  rocky.  The  lake  must 
have  been  about  seven  miles  in  length,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  nearly  three  in  width  at  the  widest  place.  Westfield 
furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  productions  than  most 
towns,  on  account  of  having  such  varieties  of  soil :  ^andy  plains, 
mountains,  meadows,  and  swamps.  There  are  about  60  varieties 
ef  meadow  grass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  nowhere  besides 
in  North  America.  Alders,  poplars,  and  willows,  blossom  about 
tiie  middle  of  March.  Chesnut  £sncing-stttff  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  lumber  from  the  towns  west  and 
Borth.  The  ehn,  buttonwood,  and  maple  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
valley. 

Westfisid  is  a  considerable  village  of  about  two  hmfidsed  buiUU 
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'   Souihmi 'iriewm  the  emtrai  part  tfWutfidd. 

ings,  including  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  engraving  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  centrd.1  part  of  the  village,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south.  The  building  appearing  on  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Westfield  Academy ;  the  two  next  buildings  north  ar«  the  old 
and  new  town-houses.  The  new  one,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  tower,  was  erected  the  present  year,  (1838).  The  Congre- 
gational church  and  the  Hampden  Bank,  with  four  pillars,  fronting 
me  south,  are  seen  beyond;  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  A  small  enclosed  common,  oval  in  its  form, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  around  :which  the  public  build- 
ings arc  situated;  it  is  newly  set  out  with  shade  trees,  and  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plac^^  A  range  of  stores,  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  mercantile' business  of  the  place  is  done,  is  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Congregational  church,  fronting  the  common, 
but  from  the  point  where  the  above  view  was  taken  they  could 
not  be  se^n.  This  place  is  &  miles  from  Springfield,  17  from 
Northampton,  98  from  Hartford,  Con.,  60  from  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  97  froni  Boston.  The  New  Haven  and  Northajnpton  canal 
passes  through  the  village,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  buildings 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  manufacture  of  whips  is  the  principal 
mechanical  business  of  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  thirteen 
whip  manufactories ;  value  of  whips  manufactured  was  $153,000; 
154  males  and  410  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  Forty 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the  value  of 
which  was  $11,WX).  There  were  three  powder-mills,  which  manu- 
factured 20,000  kegs  of  powder,  the  value  of  .which  was  $50,000. 
Population,  3,039. 

fVestftdd  Academy  was  chartered  in  1796,  and  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  in  Jan.  1800.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  preceptors.  Those  in  Italics  became  clergymen.  Peter  Starr, 
Henry  C.  Martendale,  (since  a  member  of  congress,)  Lfftnan 
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Sirongy  Alfired  Ptorry,  M.  D.,  HaraHo  WaUo,  Saul  Clark,  Theodore 
North,  Sylvester  Sdden,  Francis  L.  Robfrins,  Samuel  M.  Emerson^ 
Alfred  Stearns,  Charles  JenkinSj  Stephen  Taylor^  Plavel  S.  Gof^- 
hrd^  Greorge  W.  Bendict,  now  professor  of  mathematics,  &c.  in 
Vermont  University,  Elnathan  Chidley,  now  missionary  to  Palea^- 
tine,  Alvan  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Emerson  Davis,  and  Parsons  Cooke. 
All  are  graduates  of  Williams  college  except  Elnathan  Gridley, 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  building  has  two  school-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  on  the  other  a  large  hall  and  lecture-room. 
The  institution  is  ftirnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  those  sciences.  Tnere  is  also  a  respectable  collection  of  mine- 
rals for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  departs 
ment  of  natural  history  to  those  who  wish.  About  3  000  have 
been  educated  at  this  academy  since  its  establishment. 

Meetings  were  first  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  town  in  1667.  Mr.  Holyoke,  soa 
of  Major  I.  Holyoke,  of  Springfield,  conducted  them.  After  him  a  Mr.  Fiskc  preached 
here  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  People  were  called  together  on  the  Sabbath  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  man  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  paid  25  shilUngii 
per  year.  The  first  meeting-house  stood  near  Jedediah  Taylor,  Esqr.'s.  A  second 
house  was  built  in  1720,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1678  nermission  was  granted 
hy  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  to  organize  a  church  in  Warronoco.  Mr. 
ifdward  Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  settlement.  A  council  was  convened  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June,  1679,  the  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor. 
One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  daughters  married  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  the  mother  of  President 
Stiles,  of  Yale  college.  Mr.  T.  was  a  man  eminently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. Besides  performing  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  managing  his  domestic  concerns, 
he  left  in  manuscript  14  quarto  volumes,  closely  written,  6f  aboi^t  400  pages  each. 
He  died  June  29,  1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry.  On  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  he  had  not  preached  for  four  or  five  years.  lElis  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Bull,  who  was  ordnined  Oct.  1726.  During  Mr.  Bull's  ministry  a  mission 
to  the  Housatonic  Indians  was  commenced.  Mr.  Ho|^dns,  of  West  Springfield, 
labored  among  them,  but,  being  taken  sick,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Westfield,  and  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  were  appointed  by  Govi  Belcher,  in  1734,  to  superintend  the  mission.  They 
procured  the  Rev.  J.  Sargeant,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.  There  was  at  that  time. 
1735,  only  one  house  between  here  atkd  Sheffield.  Mr.  Bull,  after  having  introduced 
Mr.  Sargeant  to  the  Indians,  remained  some  days,  and  baptize^  the  first  Indian  con- 
vert. The  Rev.  John  Ballantine  succeeded  Mr.  Bull,  and  was  ordained  in  June,  1741. 
He  died  Feb.  1776.  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,  a  native  of  Hamden,  New  Haven  Co.,  Con., 
succeeded  Mr.  Ballantine ;  was  ordained  in  1781.  He  died  inr  1802.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  learned  divine.  He  never  preached  the  same  sermon  to  his 
people  twice,  always  kept  twenty  sermons  ahead,  and  completed  his  two  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  always  rose  before  8unri.se  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophical  mind.  '  Most  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Lsaac  Knapp,  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  Con.    He  was  ordained  oyer  this  church  in  1803. 

The  Baptist  society  of  Westfield  was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Adam  Hamilton  was 
the  first  pastor  of  this  chutx^.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  for  a  long  time 
highly  esteemed.  On  account  of  misconduct  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  was  rejected 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches.  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  and  it  is  chari- 
tably hoped  he  was  a  true  penitent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct  the  church  became  nearly  extinct ;  but  they  revived  again, 
and  a  new  church  was  organized  in  1806.  In  1807,  the  Rev.  Azariah  Hawkes  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continued  his  labors  about  two  and  ahalf  year^ 
then  removed  to  Euclid.  Ohio.  After  this,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Green  preached  for  some 
time ;  in  1819  he  was  dwmissed.  Rev.  Ihivid  Wright  succeeded  Mr.  Oreen.  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  1819. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  town,  is  copied  from  *'  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
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Westfield^  by  Emerson  Davis,  A.  M.;"  to  which  imblicatioii|  the 
author  is  indebted  ahnost  entirely  for  the  history  or  this  town. 

No  special  harm  waa  received  from  the  Indiana  mitil  the  commencement  of  thia  war 
fn  167o.  I  have  compiled  an  account  of  the  injuries  received  during  this  war  from 
raoofds  kept  by  the  Sev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  remarks  that  thejr  were  sorelv  distressed, 
yet  sovereignly  preserved.  «  Our  soil,"  he  says,  **  was  moistened  by  the  blood  of 
uuree  Springfield  men,  young  Goodman  Dumbleton,  who  came  to  our  mill,  and  two 
sons  or  Goodman  Brooks,  who  came  here  to  look  for  iron  ore  on  land  bought  of  Mr.  J. 
Pyncheon,  who  accompanied  them,  but  they  fell  in  the  way  by  the  first  assault  of  tlM 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cornish's  house  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  also  lohn 
Sackett's  house  and  bam  with  its  contents,  it  being  the  first  snowy  day  of  winter. 
They  also  lodged  a  ball  in  Mr.  Granger's  leg.  It  was  thought  the  enemy  received 
some  loss,  because  m  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Cornish's  house  the  boaes  of  a  man  were  found. 
Also  in  the  winter  some  scattering  rascals,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  in  Uie  time  of  aAiffnoon 
worship,  fired  Mr.  Ambrose  Fowler's  house  and  bam,  axul  in  the  week  after  Mr. 
Walter  Lee*s  bam.  On  the  last  snowy  day  we  had  in  the  winter  of  1675,  we,  discover* 
ing  an  end  of  the  Indians,  did  send  out  a  scout  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  same, 
dnigning  only  three  or  four  to  go  with  orders  not  to  assault  them,  but,  to  our  woe  aM 
smart,  there  going  ten  or  twelve,  not  as  scouts,  but  as  assailants,  ran  furiously  upon 
them,  and  received  from  the  enemy  a  fiirions  charge,  whereby  Mr.  Moses  Cook,  aa 
inhabitant,  and  a  soldier  not  an  inhabitant,  were  killed." 

In  the  fall  aAer.  nine  men  from  Westfield  were  at  Deerfield,  at  the  time  of  an 
attack  upon  that  place,  .three  of  whom  were  killed.  The  few  families  residing  here 
during  the  war  were  so  impoverished  and  distressed  that  some  left,  and  all  more  than 
once  were  upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  their  lands  and  uniting  with  other  {Sta- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  inrotection.  Thus  their  lives  were  in  constant  jeopardy ;  ther 
were  few  in  the  midst  or  savages,  destitute  of  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  oomfiirts  of 
life,  contented  with  such  food  as  their  own  vallejr  produced.  Previous  to  1675,  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  were  erected  on  a  brook  emptying  into  the  great  river  just  below  the 
ooun^  bridge.    These  mills  were  erected  by  a  company  of  Ibur  men,  Mr.  Whitinf 


and  three  Dewys.  The  toll  was  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Debts  were  paid  in 
min  or  meat,  the  price  of  which  was  also  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town:  In 
1716  the  price  of  rye  waS  three  shillings^com  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  wheat 
and  peas  feur  shilUngs  and  six-pence,    when  debts  were  paid  in  money  a  discount  of 


eoe  ronith  was  made  by  the  creditor  in  all  cases.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  take 
what  was  offered  in  payment,  money  or  grain.  Besides  grain,  tar  and  terpentine  were 
also  an  article  of  traffic,  being  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Persons  paid  inti 
the  town  treasury  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  boxes  they  employed  in  collecting 
tnrpentine  firom  the  white  pine. 

There  was  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  called  Grey  Lock,  that  pndnoed  eonsidenihle 
commotion  among  the  people.  He  was  constantly  skulking  about,  waylajring  thttfi 
fbr  the  purpose  of  taking  captives.  He  caught  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  CDomia, 
who  went  out  of  the  fort  in  tne  early  part  of  the  evening  to  get  cherries.  He  was  soon 
released.  Mr.  Bently,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  worked  at  ditching  aU  of  one  sum- 
mer. He  uniformly  set  his  loaded  gun  one  rod  before  him,  and  #hen  he  had  cat  bis 
ditch  up  to  the  gun  would  move  it  forward  again,  but  the  next  3rear  he  was  taken. 
Grey  Lock  said  he  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  all  the  year  previous, 
bat  could  not ;  he  might  have  killed  h'un,  but  he  wanted  captives.  Mr.  Bently  waa 
aAarwards  rdeased.  Mr.  Noble,  who  lived  near  where  Mr.  Ambrose  Bay  now  livas. 
was  much  exposed.  One  night  during  family  prayers  Grey  Lock  stepped  up  ana 
pulled  the  string  and  let  the  door  swing  open ;  some  of  the  fiemiily  shut  Uie  door,  and 
as  soon  as  all  was  quiet  he  would  pull  the  stnng  again.  Mr.  Noble  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  move  into  town.  Grey  Lock  said  he  had  several  opportunities  of  kilUag 
most  of  his  children  at  a  shot,  but  did  not  want  scalps  so  much  as  captives. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  lived  in  Shepard  Lane,  returning  from  work  at  Pochasuck,  came  to 
Ihe  fording  place  of  Great  river,  and  saw  three  Indians  in  the  river.  He  considered 
his  sitaation  perilous.  They  were  coming  towards  him.  He  clapped  his  hands  and 
exdaiuNd,  "Here  they  are,  my  brave  boys!  rush  on,  we  have  them!"  at  which  the 
tn^ans  took  the  alarm  and  escaped. 

Noah  Ashley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  |Aace,  returning  from  work  at 
Pochasnck,  was  met  by  aa  Indian  near  the  Bancroft  house.  Both  drew  up  their  guns, 
hot  Ashley  fired  first  and  the  Indian  fled.  He  waa  tracked  by  bk)od  through  tha 
hnish  to  aplace  hear  by,  but  was  never  found.  Tha  pkin  has  evar  since  bean  ealM 
^Indiaa  Puin.^ 
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A  dAVghtei  of  the  second  wiTe  of  a  Mr.  Sftckett(her  nime  Ido  not  know)  wm  takm 
captive  if  the  [ndians  and  carried  to  the  north-west  part  of  New  York,  married  an 
Indian,  and  remained  amon^  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  descendants  have  beea 
here  to  see  their  mother's  mends  several  times  since  the  French  war.  Previous  to 
that  they  used  some  exertions  to  make  others  of  the  Sackett  family  captives,  bat  did 
not  sacosed. 

About  the  time  of  the  French  war  a  man  was  killed  at  the  Farms  while  looking  for 
his  cow,  and  another  at  Soathampton.  He  was  in  a  barn  threshing,  with  his  nn 
standing  near,  bat  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  Infuan 
and  killed. 

A  signal  was  given  on  the  discovery  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  by  twice  firing  a  gun. 
An  alarm  of  this  kind  was  once  given,  and  the  central  village  was  deserted  by  all  the 
male  inhabitants ;  while  absent,  a  company  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  bank  soath  of 
the  town,  with  the  intention,  as  it  ailerwards  appeared,  to  make  a  hostile  attack,  but 
were  deterred,  on  seeing  the  number  of  the  houses  and  smoke  carting  firom  every  chim- 
nev,  through  fear  of  finding  the  whites  of  superior  stren^h.  Thus  the  town  was  pro- 
videntially preserved,  when  four  or  five  might  have  laid  it  in  ashes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  two  tribes  wandered  about  in  this  vicinitv.  The  rivers  afibrded  fish  in 
great  variety  in  those  days,  such  as  ba.ss,  salmon,  shad,  &c.,  and  the  forests  abounded 
with  bears,  deer,  Ace.,  while  on  the  meadows  and  plains  maize  was  easily  cultivated. 
A  field  on  Little  river,  now  called  Sqnawfield,  was  probably  cultivated  by  them.  There 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  utensils  were  formerly  found  in  abundance.  There  is 
a  ooUection  of  their  utensils  in  the  academy,  together  with  an  Indian's  head,  the  bones 
of  the  skull  and  face  nearly  perfect,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Harri- 
Bon*s  tavern.  Ver^  few  facts  relative  to  the  aborigines  have  been  recorded,  and  there- 
fore I  am  able  to  give  only  a  very  brief  account  of  them  at  this  period. 


WEST    SPRINGFIELD. 

This  town  was  origiiially  a  part  of  Springfield ;  it  was  made  a 
parish  in  1696,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1773.  It 
18  supposed  that  settlements  commenced  in  this  town  as  early  as 
1664  or  '65,  as  there  were  in  those  years  a  number  of  house-lots 
granted  on  Chicopee  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  These 
grants  were  made  to  the  following  persons : — Francis  Pepper, 
Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Terry,  Hueh  Dudley,  John  Dum- 
bleton,  Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Obadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sacket  Thomas  Cooper  and  Abel  Leonard  settled  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Agawam,  about  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  Thomas 
Merrick  was  there  also.  A  few  years  after  this,  house-lots  were 
grsinted  as  far  west  as  Paucatuck  Brook,  and  among  the  settlers 
are  found  the  names  of  Riley,  Foster,  Jones,  Petty,  Scot,  Barber, 
Rogers,  Parsons,  Fowler,  Ely,  Bagg,  and  Day.  in  May,  1696, 
the  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
families  and  upwards  of  200  souls,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  '^  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  invite  and  settle  a 
minister."  This  petition  was  granted ;  a  church  was  formed  in 
1698,  and  in  1702  the  first  meetmg-house  was  erected.  The  first 
or  "old  buryine-ground  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Poster.  The  oldest  monuments  to  be  foimd  in  it 
are  those  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwit,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1711,  and  of 
Deacon  John  Barber,  who  died  June  27,  1712. 

In  1760,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  West 
Springfield  united  with  a  number  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
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and  petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  distinct  parish.  This  petition  was  g^ranted  the  next  year, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  fifth  parish  in  Springfield,  and 
Rev.  John  M'Kinstry  was  set  apart  as  their  minister  and  a  meet- 
ing-house erected  the  same  year.  Afterwards  the  part  on  the 
west  side  became  the  third  parish  in  West  Springfield,  being  thus 
incorporated  in  1786.  This  place  has  been  usually  called  Ireland, 
from  the  circumstance,  it  is  said,  that  several  Irish  families  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  parish  was  formed  in  1799,  and  consisted 
orieinally  of  9  members.  The  Baptist  church  here  was  formed, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Rand  constituted  its  pastor,  in  1803. 

In  1757  the  southern  part  of  the  town  was  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct parish,  containing  about  76  families.  It  was  then  the  sixth 
parish  in  Springfield ;  in  1773  it  became  the  second  parish  in  West 
Springfield.  In  Nov.,  1762,  a  church  was  formed  here,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswold  was  constituted  its  pastor.  In  1727,  there 
were  five  persons  baptized  by  immersion  in  the  town,  by  Rev. 
Elisha  Callender,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  In  1740,  they, 
with  several  others  who  had  joined  them,  were  formed  into  a 
church,  and  Rev.  Ekiward  Upham  became  their  pastor.  The  prin* 
cipal  field  of  Mr.  Upham's  labors  was  in  the  second  parish.  In 
1800  this  parish  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  form- 
mg  what  are  usually  called  the  parishes  of  Agawam  and  Feeding 
ILlb.  The  meeting-house,  which  had  been  built  by  the  second 
parish,  was  removed  in  1799  firom  its  original  site  to  where  it  now 
stands,  in  Feeding  Hills.  A  meeting-house  in  Agawam,  which  the 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  occupied  alternately,  was  erected 
in  1803. 

West  Springfield  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river  the  whole  breadth  of  Hampden  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
Westfield  river,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  high  hills  or  moimtains  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sandy  plains  at  the  south.  Great 
quantities  of  rye  are  annually  raised.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this 
town  1  cotton  mill,  2,700  cotton  spindles;  261,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured;  valued  at  $33,270.  There  were  two 
woollen  mills;  woollen  machinery  2  sets;  26,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $16,600.  There  were  80  Saxony, 
1,881  merino,  1,413  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece, 

3  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $6,107.    There  are  7  churches, 

4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.     Population,  3,227. 
Distance,  10  miles  N.  of  Suffield,  and  93  westward  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  which  was  erected  in  1702.  The 
dimensions  of  this  meeting-house,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  42  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  92  feet  in  height.  The 
architect  was  John  AUys,  of  Hatfield.  Until  1743,  the  people 
assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  beating  of  the  drum.  This 
continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  June  20^  ISQSL* 
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when,  the  new  one  being  completed,  Dr.  Lathrop  preached  a  Tal»- 
dictory  sermon,  from  Psalm  xlviii.  9.  The  old  house  remained  till 
1S90,  when  by  a  vote  of  the  parish  it  was  taken  down.  A  lar^ 
part  of  the  timber  was  then  quite  sound,  and  some  of  it  used  m 
building  the  town-house.  ''  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 
fthe  first  minister]  lived,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  histori(»il 
oiscourse  delivered  at  West  Springfield  in  1824,  **  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Day. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  cavern  connected  by  a  pa»> 
sage  with  the  cellar  of  the  house,  to  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  fled  for  protection  in  oase  of  alarm  from 
the  Indians.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  tradition." 

"  The  following  account  of  a  singular  incident,  which  took  place/'  sa^s  Dr.  Dwigh^ 
(vol.  i.  Travels,)  <<in  the  first  settlement  of  this  township,  was  communicated  to  me  in 
the  year  1798,  by  Captain  Noble,  a  re^ctable  inhabitant  of  Hoosac,  N.  Y.,  at  Noble's 
Falls,  who  was  then  about  76  years  of  age.  It  was  transmitted  from  his  ancestor, 
one  of  the  persons  concerned.  One  of  the  nrst  planters  of  Springfield  was  a  tailor,  and 
another  a  carpenter.  The  tailor  had  for  a  small  consideration  purchased  of  an  Indian 
chief  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  West  Springfield,  forming  a  square  of  three  miles 
OB  a  side.  The  carpenter  had  constructed  a  clumsy  wheelbarrow,  for  which  the  tailor 
ofiered  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  convey  hmi  the  land.  After  some  deHben^ 
tion  he  exchanged  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  land.  This  tract  contained  the  best  settled 
part  of  West  Springfield ;  many  an  acre  of  which  might  now  be  sold,  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation  only,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dollars.  I  will  not  assert  that  there  is 
no  error  in  the  story ;  yet  on  the  fiiu^  of  it  there  is  nothing  improbable.  When  the 
fourth  part  of  a  township  of  the  common  size  was  sold  by  one  ifnglishman  to  another 
for  a  wheelbarrow,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  it  was  of  still  less  value  to  the 
aborigines.  The  small  prices  paid  by  the  first  colonists  for  the  lands  in  tUs  country, 
are  no  evidence  that  the  bargains  were  flraudulent  or  inequitable.  To  the  Indian 
without  an  English  purchaser,  the  land  was  often  worth  nothing ;  and  to  the  eotookit 
its  value  was  created  by  his  labor." 

The  first  minister  in  West  Springfield  was  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge.  He  was  constituted  pastor  at  the  formation  of  the  first 
ohunihiiiildOS.    He  died  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  40  jrears.    Hissoc- 
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eesflor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  ti4io  was  ordained  iii  1720;  he 
died  in  1765,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eminently  prudent  and  faithftil  minister,  though  it 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  suspected  by 
some  of  being  heterodox.  A  Mr.  Jonathan  Worthington,  of  Spring- 
field, was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  making  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  was  fined  by  the  court,  in  1722.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  who  was  consecrated  to  thi  minis- 
try here  in  1756^  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1820,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  ministry. 

TKe  Rer.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rer.  John  Lothrop,  who  came  to  New 
Sngland  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Barnstable.  Samueli 
dM  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  settled  there : 
and  there  Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  bom,  in  1731.  In  his  19th  year  he  entered 
Tale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1754.  In  1756  he  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
a  parish  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  per 
formed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  uowards  of  60  years.  On  the  day  which  con 
eluded  the  60th  year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audienc^ 
and  the  sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  lasiL 
Sabbath  in  March,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  his  society 
to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  or  colleague ;  and  in  1819,  the  63d  anniversarv  of  his 
own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Sprague,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  Dr.  Lathrop,  to  **  an  intellect  of 
the  first  order/'  imited  the  kindly  afiections.  Benevolence  marked  his  whole  charac- 
ter. To  all  his  other  estimable  qualities,  he  added  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equallT 
remote  fi-om  the  intemperate  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which 
ezdudes  all  exercise  of  the  afiections.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the 
duties  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.  As  a  Christian 
minister  he  was  very  conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety 
was  added  the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  fpreat  theologian.  In  his 
pastoral  intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  flock, 
and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  "  He  was  cautious  without  being  timid,  fami- 
liar without  sacrificing  nis  dimity,  condescending  without  abandoning  what  he  beUeved 
to  be  principles  of  duty."  In  doubtful  and  perplexing  cases  of  ecclesiastical  concern, 
he  was  distin|;uished  as  a  wise,  judicious,  and  upright  counsellor ;  and  ^at  confidence 
was  reposed  m  his  Judgment.  To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered 
to  others  he  stesdmstly  adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel.  His  occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read  and  highly  approved, 
eipecially  the  "  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches;'*  and  his  other  works  have  met 
with  an  uncommonly  favorable  reception.  Four  volumes  of  sermons  were  published 
during  his  life,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  publiuied  stnee 
hit  dsc^ase."— HUiMi'  Amud$^  2d  iditmh  pu^HtM  m  1829 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Spring 
field.  In  May,  1731,  Nathanid  Hitchcock  removed  from  Spring- 
field, and  built  a  house  on  tfie  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Merrick.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  family  lived  here 
one  year  alone.  In  1732,  Noah  Alvord,  with  his  family,  removed 
here ;  and  in  1733,  Daniel  Warner  and  four  others,  with  their  fami- 
lies, also  removed  here.  From  that  period,  there  was  a  gradual 
ineiease  till  1741,  when  the  number  or  families  increased  to  twen- 
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ty-four.  In  Blay  of  this  year,  the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  fourth  parish  of  Springfield,  but  it  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  Sprinsfidd  Mountains  till  1763,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  by  its  present  name.  It  had  not,  however,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general  court  till  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1780.  Rev.  Noah  Merrick, 
the  first  minister  in  this  place,  was  ordained  in  1741.  The  or- 
daining service  was  to  have  been  performed  under  a  large  oak 
tree,  but  as  the  mornine  proved  rainy  the  people  assembled  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Mrs.  W  arriner,  and  there  attended  the  ordaining 
solemnities.  There  were  six  male  church  members,  viz.,  Nathaniel 
Warriner  and  David  Merrick,  (afterwards  deacons,)  Moses  Burt, 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,    Stephen   Stebbins,  and  Samuel  Stebbins. 


Western  view  of  the  WesUyan  Academy  in  WUbrakam. 

It  appears  that  the  council  that  convened  to  organize  the  church, 
determined  that  no  less  than  seven  could  constitute  a  church,  and 
were  therefore  brought  to  a  stand  in  their  proceedings.  At  length 
David  Warriner  stated  that  he  had  for  some  time  wished  to  make 
a  profession,  but  waited  only  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  the  number,  the  council  were  relieved  from  their 
dimcultv.  The  first  meeting-house  in  Wilbraham  was  built  in 
17^.  It  stood  30  rods  south  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, the  first  minister.  In  1783,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
parishes. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  "  Wesley  an  Academy"  in 
Wilbraham,  taken  from  the  boardingliouse,  a  three-story  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1824,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  has  ever 
been  in  high  repute ;  it  had  during  the  last  year  (1837)  upwards 
of  300  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  males  and  114  females.  Scho- 
lars are  received  from  10  years  old  and  upwards.  **  The  course  of 
study  is  systematic  and  extensive,  and  includes  all  those  branches 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  common  business 
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of  life,  or  fur  a  higher  course  of  collegiate  or  professional  duties. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  the  four  seasons."  The  academy  is  10  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Hartford,  and  83  wester- 
ly from  Boston.  There  are  in  the  town  4  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  2  Methodist  Population,  1,802.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  457  Saxony,  1,054  merino,  and  781  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
and  the  value  of  wool  produced  was  $3,668  62 ;  capital  invested, 
$36,460.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $8,498  76 ; 
value  of  straw  bonnets  and  straw  braid  manufactured,  $2,000; 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  7,145,  valued  at  $1^000  30. 

The  following  is  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  (Worcester,)  Nov. 
20,1806: 

Mr.  Thomas,  Jun.  Sir, — I  have  writtoi  the  followizig  at  the  earnest  request  of  tbs 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Flease  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  you  will  gratify 
the  public,  and  discharge  a  duty  which  humanity  imposes. 

Your  real  friend,  Z.  L.  L. 

Horrid  Murder  ahd  Robbery. 

Mr.  Marcus  Lyon,  a  voung  man  of  peculiar  respectability,  about  23  years  of  nge. 
left  his  friends  in  Woodstock,  Con.,  hist  March,  and  went  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  aad 
labored  through  the  season.  As  he  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  place,  mounted  on  aa 
excellent  horse,  he  was  attacked  by  two  merciless  ruffians  in  Wilbraham,  on  the  Sprinip- 
field  tuminke  road,  between  the  gate  and  Sikes'  tavern,  on  the  9th  inst.  about  2  o'do^ 
P.  M.,  and  there  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  drcumstanoes  attend- 
ing the  awful  scene  are  almost  too  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate.  It  is  supposed, 
from  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  first 
shot  with  a  pistol ;  but  the  assassins,  perceiving  the  wound  not  fatal,  (as  the  ball  was 
afterwards  found  on  the  outside  of  his  ribs,}  fell  upon  him  Uke  bloodhounds,  and  with 
a  club  and  breech  of  the  pistol  lacerated  and  mangled  his  head  in  a  most  savage  and 
barbarous  manner.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  over  the  eer^nmf  and  also  over  his 
left  eye.  was  indented  with  wounds,  evidently  made  with  the  cock  of  the  pistd,  and 
tfaye  back  part,  against  the  cerebeUum,  was  all  mashed  to  a  pulp.  They  beat  him  till 
the  guard  of  the  pistol  flew  off  and  the  ramrod  was  knocked  out,  which  were  afterwards 
found  lying  on  the  fatal  spot.  Having  thus  far  gratified  their  infernal  disposition,  they 
robbed  him  of  his  pocket*book,  (how  much  money  it  contained  we  are  not  able  to 
inform,}  then  threw  him  over  the  wall,  dragged  lum  a  few  rods  to  Chicopee  river, 
and  there  deposited  him,  and  placed  large  flat  stones  upon  his  head  to  prevent  his 
rising.  Witnout  delay  they  next  conveyed  the  horse  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  to 
a  sequestered  enclosure,  and  then  turned  him  loose,  with  saddle,  saddle-bags  and  bridle 
on,  and  then  went  on.  Soon  after  the  horse  was  found  and  taken  up ;  the  neighbovs 
conjectured  he  had  by  accident  gotten  away  from  some  place  where  his  rider  had 
hitched  him,  and  supposed  that  inquiry  would  soon  be  made  for  him,  it  being  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon.  Tney  waited  till  Sunday  morning,  but,  alas !  no  rider  appeareal 
The  alarm  spread.  The  woods,  fields,  and  every  bye  comer  were  searched,  and  at  even* 
ing  they  found  the  corpse  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  mittens  on 
his  hands,  and  his  great  coat  wrajnped  about  his  head,  with  a  large  stone  pressing  him 
to  the  bottom,  "the  pistol  was  round  on  the  brink,  broken  to  pieces.  The  young 
man's  haij  new  and  unharmed,  was  discovered  under  a  small  bridge  near  the  spot. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  that  pecu- 
liar attention  which  sympathy  alone  can  dictate  and  gratitude  reward.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Woodstock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  nmeral  attended  on  Wednesday^ 
when  the  Rev.  Ahiei  Ltdoyt  addressed  the  assembly  ftom  Mark  xiii.  33.  The  grief 
of  the  mourners,  the  numbers  convened,  and  the  tears  that  profusely  flowed,  presoited 
a  scene  which  we  conclude  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  these  our  iiUand  towns. 

The  villains  who  perpetrated  the  awful  cnme  are  supposed  to  be  two  foreigners  in 
ssilors'  dress,  who  were  seen  that  day  by  a  number  of  people  making  their  way  towmid 
Springfield.  One  particular  circumstance  tends  much  to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  A 
Inl,  about  13  years  of  age,  being  sent  after  some  hogs  in  the  woods,  near  the  nlaoe 
of  the  murder,  happened  to  come  out  into  the  road,  within  two  or  three  rods  ot  two 
L  in  sailors'  habit.    He  declared  under  oath  before  the  jury  of  inquest,  that  befiirt 
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taand,  and  ride  him  np  the  hill  id  to  the  woods,  while  the  other  stood  with  a  new  end* 
^1  in  his  hand  leaning  upon  the  wall.  The  same  persons^  according  to  the  descrip* 
tion,  were  soon  at\er  obserred  travelling  in  great  hasre  towards  Springfield.  We  an 
happjr  to  learn  that  his  exeelleocy  Governor  Strong  itsiMd  a  proelamation  oOMti^  A 
reward  otJh$  kundrtd  doUan  for  the  detection  of  the  nllaina,  and  that  the  high  aherif 
of  Hampshire  county  greatly  interested  himself  m  taking  measures  to  detect  thedL 
which  we  learn  have  proved  effectnal,  and  the  murderers  are  both  committed  to  gaol 
in  Noithampcott.    (Sea  Norttutrnptmi,) 
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Hampshire  county  xiras  incoq>orated  in  1662,  and  embraced  at  that 
time  the  three  counties  of  the  state  which  are  centrally  intersected 
by  Connecticut  river.  Before  its  division  it  was  the  largest  county 
in  the  state,  and  Northampton,  beins  in  the  central  part,  was  a 
shire  town.  The  countv  was  divided  into  three  by  the  legislature 
of  1811  and  '12.  FranKlin  county  was  formed  from  the  northern 
section,  Hampdm  the  southern ;  Hampshire,  the  central  part,  re- 
tained the  original  name.  The  surface  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  land  in  die  western 
part  of  the  county  gradually  rises,  and  its  western  border  lies  on 
the  summits  of  the  Gresn  Mounlain  range.  The  lA/me  and  Mcuni 
Tom  ranges  of  mountains  begin  in  this  county,  and  continue  to 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut.  The  soil  is  of 
very  unequal  quality,  being  best  in  the  center,  and  growing  less  and 
less  fertile  towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  fine  interval  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, being  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  23  in  number. 

Amherst,  Granby,  Northampton,  Southampton^ 

Belchertown,  Goshen,  Norwich,  Ware, 

Chesterfield,  Greenwich,  Pelham.  WesthamptoUi 

Cummington,  Hadley,  Plainfield,  Williamsburg, 

Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Prescott,  Worthington. 

Enfield,  Middlefield,  South  Hadley, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  26,447;  in  1830,  it 
was  30,210;  in  1837,  it  was  30,413. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  called  "  Hadley 
East  or  Third  Precinct"  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1759. 
The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  Nov.  7th,  1739 ;  he  died  in  1781,  and  was 
(mcceeded  by  his  son.  Rev.  David  Parsons.  D.  D.,  who  was  or^ 
dained  in  1782.  "The  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  council 
which  ordained  Dr.  ParsonS|  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Rob^  Bieck| 
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of  Springfield,  Joseph  Ashley,  of  Sunderland,  John  Hubbard^  of 
N(Mrtnfietd, -^^u^  D.D.,  of  Hadley,  Roger  Neyrton, 

D:D.  of  Greienfierd,  ^imon  Backiife,  of  jGrainby,  and^^iah  Daiia^ 
of  .Barrej'^  Dr.  parsons  died'  suddenly  at  Wethersfield,  Con., 
where  his;  remain^  were  interred:  .  H^  was  aucceeded  1bjr  Rev. 
risaiiel  A.  Clajrk,  t^ha  Wa»  fifettled  in  1S20, 'and  continued  here  in 
the  OTnistry  till  .Aug.,  1884  ReV.  Rijyal  Washburn  next  suc^ 
ce^dra,  ^nd  continued  his  labors  here  fiv^  alnd^  hjoilf  years,  and , 
died  in  1833. .  &ey.  Mieiiah  T.  Ackm  succeeded  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  is  a  na^ivd  of  England,  and  passeid  a  numbi^r  p(  years  a mi^ion- 
ary.of'the.LondcUi  Misjslpriaty  S^  at;Benalres,^|n  Hfndodistan.. 
R^v»;  JosiakBent  isucqecjded  M^^ 


.'  ;     '     North-miftenfmervofiAmiufslCQlfege,  ,' 

iTie  Sepond  ^Parish,  in  Amherst  ^vas  incorporated  in  1783.    The 
church  was  organized  the  y(?ar  previous,' and  their  iSr^ mini^ei*, , 
Rev.  Ichabod  Draper,  avsIs  ordained  in*  J785.     H^  Wtis  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  in  1810. '  The  Smith  PaH^h  was  incor- 

fi)rated  in  f824K  .The  church  was  or^rinized  in  1824,  and  Rev. 
orace  B.  Chapiri,  tlfe  fitst  minJstejr,  was  ordained  the,  following 
year.  The  Noriff  Parish  wais  incorporated  uli826,  ^yid  Rev,  Wil- 
liam W.  HunV  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  the  iiext  year. 
The  above  is  a  jaofth- western  vidw  of  the  Amherst  College  build- 
ing9i  which  are. four  in  number,  constructed  of  btjpk.  Three  are 
occupied  by  students ;  the  one  surmounted  with  a  toW'er  is  occupied 
as  a  chapel,  library,  and  for  lecture-rooms.  These  buildings  stand 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  great  extent.  *'  This  institution  was  estabHshed  in  1821. 
Its  resources  were  comparatively  limited  at  first,  and  iti^^uccesi, 
by  some,  considered  doubtful ;  but  it  is  how  in  a  highly  prosperous 
state.'  It  has  a  fund  of  $56,0<)i), .nmde  Tip  of  the  contributions  of 
individuals.  This  fund  is  under  the  directidji  of  five  'trustees, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers ;  and  the  interest  is  annuajlly  appropri- 
ated towards  tlie  support  of  the  college.    There  are  7  or  8  pro- 
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feasors,  including  the  president^  3  or  4  tutors,  besides  pthier  dffieera; 
and  from  160  to  200  students.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a  studeni 
are  from  90  to  118  dollars,  iaoluding  coHi^  bills  and  tioanL 
There  are  t^ree  vacations  per  annum;  thd  &st  for  four  ^weefcs 
from  commencement,  wKich.takea  place  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  August,  the  second  for  six  weeks  frprii  the  fourth  Wedncs-* 
day  in  Diteember,  the  third  fot  thr?e  weeks  from  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  number  of  votumes  in  the  library  is  7,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  terms;  bC  aditiission,^and  the 'courses  of  study, 
are  similar  to  those  of  Yafe  college,  CJon. .  The  numerous  diffi- 
culties which  Amherst  ooHege. encountered  in  its  infaiicy  are  ftesh 
in  the  recoilectioji  of  many  person^;  a^  weilas  the  :viol^it  oj^kmh 
tion  which  was,  raised  against  the  application  o/  the  trustees  for  a 
chartei:  frqm  the  general  couit,"-^.4m^ica»  Magazine^  1835. 

The  venerable  Npah  Webster,  Lt«.  B;,  the  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  ^he  English  Langua^  was^  for  ^  time  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  and  was  onej  of  the  presidents  off  the  boaitj  of  the 
Amherst  academy.  He  inaugurated  the  first  president,  and  deli- 
vered an  address  on  the  occasion,  standing  on  the  -nprth-west 
comer-ston^  of  the  south  poUege.  Besides  the' epilefle,  there  is 
in  i^e  place  an  academy,  and  a  seminary,  called  tilie  *^  Mount 
Pleasant  ItisHhUion.*^  There,  are  9  or  10  instructers,  and  it  has 
acquired  celebrity  thr^ngbout  the  state.       .    ' 

The  villa^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  consists  of  about  76 
well-built  dwelUi^-houses,  a  hnnk^  and  other  public  buildings. 
Distance,  6|  miles  tp  Nprthaippton,  108  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, P(.  H.,  46  from  Hartford,  and  82  miles  west  of* Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,602.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  nuflSy 
4  sets  of -woollen  machinery;  wool  consumed,  39,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
nianufactured,  6^,196  yards,  valued,  at  $^,337;  males  employed, 
22;  females,  30;  capital  invested',  $30,000.  Two  hat  manufacto- 
ries.|  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $3^600 -j  palm-leaf  bats  manu- 
factured, 60,000,  valued  at  $12,000 ;.  value  of  carriages  maniifac- 
t^red,  $100,000  j  hands  employed,  100;*  capital  invested,  $30,000; 
value  of  joiners'  planes  manufactared,  $8,000^  There  were  2  pa- 
per mills;  stock  manufactured,  42  tons;  value  of  paper,  $7,000. 

Tho  foUowinff  inscriptions  are  copied^  (tptii  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Viey*-  Mr.  David  Parson^  fim  pastor  of  Oie  church  at  Afkihent, 
*  xvho  died  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the  ^9^  year  of  his  age,  anid'41stof  his  ministry.    A  iosML 
of  God  and  fhithfnl  servaqt  of  Jesus  Christ^    ReY.  14, 13.  Blessed  ar^  the  dfeadthat 
die  in  thb  Lqid  $  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  their  works  do  fellow  them. 

Rev,  R6tAL  WASHBrBH,  bom  at  Royalton^  Vl.,  Dec.  6,  |797>  gradtrated  at  yermimt 
tJniversitv,  1820,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminaryi  1824,  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  first  church  and  parish,  Amherst^  Jan.  4, 1826,  died  Jan.  1,  1833.    Honored  &  be- 

,  loved  in  the  church,  having  a. good  report  of  them  without ;  3eemiiig  blamel^s  as  the 
ste^irard  of  Crod  ^  in  4octrine  showing  sincerity  and  sound  speech,  in  practice  a  pattern 
of  good  works ;  yet  lowly  of  hean,  Ac  ascribing  all  to  the  grace  of  God  through  Chiist ; 
his  ministiy  short,  but  blessed  .with  joyous  fruit ;  Ijis  life  as  becometh  saints ',  hi4  death 

.    A^ll  of  peace.    Multum  diuqu^  desiderabi^na.*^ 

*  •'"  '  ■  .  11,,.^- 

*  Much  and  long  shall  we  lament  for  him.  ^ 
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Hie  jseet  corpus  sepitom  Beverrndi  Z^phakijb  Swx»  Moorb,  S.  T.  D.^  OoUegit 
AmherstiK  Pnpsidi^.  ,  lUe  homidingenioque  scientia,  atque  pietote  sincera,  pmclajas : 
ac  mentis  graTitate  qnoqne  ix^signi  q^um  se  demittens.  Animo  et  «oiisiIio  certns^  .sed 
tjunen  mi^is^mus^semperque  f84sllitate  pennagna,  modestiis,  plaoabiliS)  misehcDritta  et 
fmd^biis  bonis  plenus;  Non  dijiidicaos,  non  simulator ;  discipulus  suis  veneratus  auasi 
ittts  puer  dilectttsqae.  Maximo  omnium  d^ideiio  xaortem  obiiv-die  JtXX  Jun,,  Anno 
Bommi  MDCCCXXm.  '  <£taUs  sili^  LIII.  Hanoverite  gradum  Artiiim  Bacc^aarei 
adinissas^  aiin^  ,0Oimni  MjDCQXQIlt  .Ecclesin  Lo^e^triensis  Pk$tor«nno9  XIV, 
.CoUegii  paitmuthensis  lingniirupi  'Frofea^  ly^  Colkegii  Guli^bm  PJn^  II.  C^nr 
tores  Pou^  Amhereti»  hoc  saiiaimjjonendum^c^  "       . 

[Here  lies  buried  the  b^y  of  the  Kevc;retid  Zephanii^h  S^ft  Moore,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  CcAlege  dt  Amherst  -^e  ^i^as  a  man  pre-eminent  for  genius,  and  science/  and 
si|ice|«piety,-a8VfeUas^  greatness  of:  mind  i^d  hmniUtv.  He  was  firm  in  hi^  piir- 
posesy  and  yet  very  m^,  easy  to  be  entrmled,  modest,  placable,  full  of  mercy^and  good  . 
woi1»i  HeWas.no«  censorioQ.^)  andno^i^embler.  .  !^  his  piipil!^  he  was  loved  and 
venerate^  as  a  father.  Tb'  the  great  grief  of  al),  h^  ^edi^bn  tbe  30th  of  Jane,  in  the 
*  rear  of  our  Lprd  18^,  and:  in  '&»  S3^,  vear^of  his  age.  He  receired:  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Hanpyet  in  1793;'  ke  wai  pastor  of  <  the  church  ^t  Leicester  U 
vears^  Professor  "df  languages  at  t)artmonth  College  4  yeaxs,  Pitesid^^t*  bf  Wi^liains  Col- 
fege  2  yeair^.  JV^nJikees  ot  the.coUeee'af  >mher$t  h^Ve  ordered  this  stone  to  b» 
Erected.]     • 

.:    •     •..  >.'     '...    ,       /    —f-r^ •      V  '     ;;    ■    •..    -   ■    *    V.';    '    '-     '        : 
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.  •.••••  •\..  •-•/;•:  •..-••  .•  -•  r-<'^^-'  ••  "'  '•  •■ 
The  tovns  of  Belchettowri,  Ware,  and  Pelham,  were  onginaliy 
included  in  one  trac^j  and  styl^  the  E^^alent  Ltmd^j  fix>m  ttib 
following  circumstance^  Tb©  -  towns  of  Woodistocjc^  Severs;  Bit- 
field, and  Suffiieldy  ih  Corinecfticut,  were  formerly  supposed' to 'be- 
long to  jthe-proVinQe'  of  Mc&saehusetts,  and  we«e  for  many  ye^ctra 
under  her  jui;i^ction ;  and'  though  it  afterwards  ap)p>eared  that 
they  Were  inchidfed  within  th^  boundai^es  of  Connecticut j  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,  still  claimed 'jurisdiction  over  theni.  It 
was;  tl^tefore.^  ^gteed  between:  the  two  governments,  that  an  eqieral 
extent  of  territory  should  be  givenr  to  Gorinecti^iit  as  aii  e^uira- 
lent.  ThiS;  and  the  adjacent  towns  above  mentioned,  were  indu-' 
ded.ip  that  territ6ry;aMw6re  thence  dei;i0minated  the  Ekiui 
Lands.  Gonnectii^ut  afterwarda  sold  a  considetkble  portion  of  thin 
t^wndhip  to  six  ihdiviiaiuals,  in  and  np^i*  Boston^  one  of  wjhom  was 
th€i  Hon*  Johalhan  Belcher,  Who  was.  for  ihaUy  years  a^rwatds 
the  governor  of  Massacliusfetts.  colony* ;  Abbut  the  yeai  1740, 'tl|e 
towns  ih  Oonnecticut  above  mentioned  threw  off  the  jimsdiction 
of  Massachufieits,  and  have  since\  b^  incorporated,  with^  that 
-state.'   !•>  ■"'  '.  :>■   ■  •'  -^  '■   V         '-"-"•         ■;  :  '  ■ 

Thfe.  grant  made  to  these  proprietors  was  first  laid  out  ih  1797. 
Another  grant,  comprismg  about  14,000  acres,  adjoining  this;  pn 
« the  north,  was  siib;<^ue»ity .madfTto^seVeral  inhieibitantk (rfNorth- 
amnton,  of  wh<Mn  Pemberfton,  Vance,  Saltonstair,  and  the  reverend 
ana  vmerable  Jonathain  £dw;ards,  were  the  prineip^l  proprietors. 
This  tract  wars  }aid  cjfut  into  lots  of  tOO  acres  each,  about  the  year 
1760,  and  the  whole  became.a  town  corporate  by  an  act  of  ihe  ff^n^ 
ttil  court  in  1761.  The  remaining  sectidn  of  the  equivalmit  lands 
was  sold  tpGol.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton.        '  /  .\ 

■     ■    — r- ^ — ' — "'■    *         -^ — « ■    '       ■■'■;       ."■  ■  I  .If 

*  The  author.  Ih  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  tawnprincipaUy  tpa  comfnunieati^n 
^om  the  Hon.  Mark  DooUttle^of  this  town.-  U  w^  publ^hfid  ih  Qifi  Htnipshirt  CeaHnd, 
n  newspaper  pnnied  in  this  tomi,  in  182t.  * 
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This  tract  of  country,  from  Shutesbury  to  Chicopee  river,  it  ap- 
pears,'was  formerly  distinguished;  as  the  best  hunting-ground  m 
this  Vicinity  for  deer  and  other  wild  game.  The  hu^iters  were  ac- 
customed to  encircle  a  large  tract  of  land  by  ^  line  of  fires,  which, 
burning  in  every  direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  ganie  in  a 
circle  so  narrow,  that  they  becahie  an  easy  pr^y  to  theii^' pursuers; 
and  in  process  of  time  oUr  nativ^  forests  were  destroyed,  and,,  in  a 
great  measure,  consumed  by  ,the  hunters'  fires.  But  these  lands 
which  had  been  tl^  burnt  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  tor  many  | 
years  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  anmially  $ent  out  i 
nrom  iNorthampton  and  Hadley  to  i^raze  upon  these  hills  during  | 
the  summer  season.    The  practice  of  burning  oyer  these  landsalso  i 

continued  ^  considerable  time  after  the' first  settlement  of  the 
place.  •■->■. 

This  town  was  first  known  , by,  the  napie  of  -OM  Spring.  It 
look  its  name  from  ^  noted  cold  spjing  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ibe 
town,^  near  the  path  that  was  formerly  travelled  from  jVorthamp- 
ton  to  Brpokfieid  and  Boston.  After  leaving  Hadley,  there  was, 
for  many  years,  no  house  nearer  than  Brookfield ;  alni^  this  sprihg, 
ljin$  midway  between*  the  two  towns^  afibrded  a  convi^nieht  place 
for  ^sficeshment  to  Ihe  traveler  in  his  solitary  jourJiey  tbirough  the 
wilderness.  As  the  communications,  between  the  towns  upon  the 
^Iver  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  stat6  became  more  frequent, 
the  spring  became  a  celebtated  watering-place  for  travellers,  and 
finally  gave  name  to  the  township.  .  Inhonor.of  Govemoi^Belclter, 
one  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  was,  however,  in  the,  act  of  itsin- 
corporatioi|,  cfiUed  Bekfier^s  Towriy  which,  by  common  jasage,  has 
passed  into  tji^  name  of  Bolchertbwn.  The  town  is  now  about 
twelve  miles  in  lengtli,  within  average  breadth  of  at)out  five  miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  cohbin.  about  34,000  acres  of  land.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  1732,  by  two  or  three  fami- 
lies. The  first  perms^nent  inhabitant  was  Dea.  Aaron  -  Lyman, 
who  settled*  iu  the  east  part  of  the  towrii  near  thte  celebrated  spring 
above  mentioned^  His  son,  the  late  MaJQr  Lyman;  was  the  first 
m^le  child  bom  in  the  town. .  The  next  settlement  that  was  made 
was  by  Col.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  established  himself  near  the 
middle  Of  the  town.  He  was  originally  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Iwds  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  valuable  portion  of  which 
remains  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants^  The  set- 
tlements  were  gradually  increased  rby  successive  emigrants  from 
Northampton  and  Hatfield. 

The  following  view  was  taken  from  near  the.public  house,  situated 
it  the  south  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in  the-  central  part 
of  Qelchertown.  It  shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  apd 
in  the  .distance,  at  the  north  end,  of  the  common,  is  seen  "the 
JSelchertawn  Classical  School"  :  It  wafi  incorporated  in  1836.  This 
institution  is  one  of  much  i^omisej  it  is  in  afiourishing  state,  and 
has  at  present  about  sixty  pupils  of  bbth  sexel^.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  hill^  and  consists  of  al^out  forty  dwelling-housies^  three 
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tehtirches,  2  Congregatidtial  and  1  Baptist,  a  number  of  merciein-' 
tile  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  Distance,  16  mi{es  from  I^prth- 
an^pton,  18  from  Sjpiingfieldj  28  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Ware  vil- 
lage, 9  frojn  Amherst  college,  38  from  \Vorcester,  and  77  from^ 
Boston-'  Population,'  2,598.  »  In  1837,  th^re  were  3,0Cto  sheep  in 
this  town;  wool  produced,  9,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $§,400«  About 
600  one-horse  J  wagons  were  manufaxjtured,  thi^  value  of  which 
was  esthnat^d  at  $24,000. .  _    * 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  imperfect  town  records^  that  the 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  Billiiigs,w^s  ordained  here  in  1739. 
Mr.  Billings  left  tob  church  records,  and  the  names  dAd'number  of 
the  '£rist  members  cannot  be  ascer^ined ;  if  appears,^  however,  at 
this  period,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  town  consisted  only 
of  twenty  fftmilies..  Mr.  Billings-  continued  pastor  ^bout  twelve 
year^,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  diffferencc  of,  senti- 
ment between  hiHi  and  his  church  respecting  the  admission  of 
members.  He  Wjas  afterwards^^  installed  over  the  church  at  Green- 
field, and  died  in  a  few  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Justus 
Forwajrd,  who  wasprdained  Feb.  2.5, 1756.  Thepopulation  had  then 
increased  \o  55^  or  60  families,  comprising  aboqt  300  souls,  and  the 
church  at  that  lime  cdrtsisted  of  6y  members.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  male  members,  viz. :      \.  » 


Dea.  John  Smith, 
Dea.  Aaion  Ljrxnan, 
Abner  Smithy 
Daniel  Smith, 
Joseph  Smith, 
£li|ah  Smithj 
Jonathan  Graveti^ 
Ebenezer  Bridgnlan, 
Joseph  Bridgman, 


Benjamin  Stebbins, 
Walter  Fairfield; 
Stephen  Fairfield, 
Samuel  Hannqm, 
Moses  Hannum^ 
Apon  Hani^um, 
Gideon  Hannum, 
Eliakim  Ph6lps, 
Joseph  Phelps, 


Nathad  Parsons, 
Moses  Warner, 
i)))enezer  W<irner, 
Nkthartiel  D wight, 
Hez^kiah  Root, 
Thomas  Brown*    i 
Thomas  Chapin, 
Benjamin  Morgan, 
Nathaiiiel  Cdwtes, 


Israal  Cowles, 
Ebenezer  Stearns, 
Thomas  Graves,    , 
John  Graves, 
Benjamin  Billings, 
Joseph  BardU'eU., 


Mn  Forward  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  fifty^ight 
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Ea?8,  and  died  March  8th,  1814,  in  the  84th  year  of  hia  age. 
)v.  Experience  Porter,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1814 ;  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  mras  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman  the  sam^  year:  Rev.  Jared  Reid,.the  next  pastor,  was 
iiistaliedin  1833.  The  Brainerd  church  was  organized  in  l834. 
^  The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
.  graveyard,  about  a  mile  eastward  or  the  village : 

iSacied  to  the  memory- of  Rev.  Jastiis  Forward,  pastor  of  the  ehm^b  in  Belcherstown^ 
trbo,  fkUled  ia  Evangelical  Doctsine,  exeinplajry  in  christian  doty,  prudent  in  coancil^ 
valiant  for  the  troth,  faithfol  and  saocesnfal  in  laboois,  alter  a  long  and  osefal  minis- 
try,  in  which  with  reputation  to  himself,  and  to  the  spiritual  hemefit  of  hi&  flock,  he- 
aerved  God.  and  his  generatiou,  teU, asleep  March  8,  A.  D.  18i4»  in  the  MHTeax  of 
hU  age,  and  the  59th  of  his  ministry.    Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Um. 

Itt  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  died  March  30th,  17^1,  in  the  72d  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  seulers  of  this  towa,  ^  was  esteemed  ic  em« 
ployed  m  pablic  bnsipess  iu  town  and  county  thro^  his  VM^  life- 


Com^  honest  sexton  with  vonr  spade,' 
And  let  my  grave  b^  quicVly  made  y 
On  Heavea's  decree  I  waiting  Ue,   > 
And  all  my  w^iahes  are  to  die. 


tM  I  nrast  die' and  <um  to  dost, 
t  hope  to  rise  among  the  just. 
Jesus  my  body  will  refine,  ' 
I  ^all  v^th  mi  in  glory  Hihine. 


PHESTERFIEX.P         \       ^ 

Th«  town  was  mcbrporated  in  1762.  .  The  Corigregatiqnal 
church  m  this^town  was  formed  in  1764,;  and  the  ReV.  Benjamin 
Mills  was  ordained  pastot  the  same  year.  He  resigned  in  1774, 
and  died  in  VT85.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbourn  was  fettled  in  1780,  and 
died  within  one  year  j  bis  successor  was  ReV.  Timothy  Allen,  who 
was  settled  in  1/85,  jand  coutittued  pastor  about  teii  years.  Rev. 
Itoiah  Waters  was  settled  in  1796,  and.  \va^  pastor  till  1831 ;  his 
succSessor  was  Rev.  Isrpjei  G.  Rose.      >   .  - 

This  town  is  watered  by  the  north,  branch  of,  Wcstficld  river. 
The  channel  of  this  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  may  b« 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  ^'  It  is  worn  into  the  solid  rock  in^  places 
nearly  thirty  feiat  in  depth,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  bridge 
nearly  si;Ety  rods,  appearmg  as  if  cut  out  by  human  hands."  This 
town  is  sittiated  on  one' of  the.  eastern  ridges  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, fi^ryl  and  emeralds  have  been  found  in  the  town.  In  1837, 
there  was  in  the  town  one  woollen  mill;  cloth  manufactured,  4,500 
]rards,  valued  at  $5,600.  There  were  1,000  Saxony,  5,000  merino, 
and  1,100  oth^r  kinds  of  sheep ;  Saxony  t^ooI  produced,  2,500  lbs. ; 
merino^  15,000  Ib^.;  other i^inds  of  w6ol,  3,300  lbs. ;  average  weight 
of  fleece,  two  and  three  fourths  potmds;  Value  of  wool,  $12,480; 
capital  invested,  $106,500.  Pbpidation^  1,1^8.  Distance,  12^  miles 
from  Northampton;  27  from  JPittsfield,  and  105  from  Boston. 
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CUMMINGTON. 


This  town  was  sold  by  the  general  court  to  Ool.  John  Ctim- 
mings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  The  first!  meeting  of  the'  propnietors 
wa9:held  at  Concord,  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  and  tne  first 
meeting  held  at  Cummington  wa»  in  June,  1771. '  The  first  per- 
son "who  resided  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  was  a 
Scotchman,  by  the  name.  G;f  Mclntire^  wKo,  with  his  family^ 
began .  a  settlement  here  in  1770.  ,  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Bridgewater  and  Abingtoit  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  in  177i9; 

The  precise  time  when  the  church  was  gathered  here  \<ras  not 
known,  though  pteviously  to  the  settlement  of  their  first,  pastor, 
Rev.  James  Briggs,  which  was  in.  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  pf 
Yale  college^  in  17S5,^^nd  hie  began  to- preach  in  Cummington  in 
1771.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  200  acres  of  good  land,  and 
j£00  for  settlement,  to  be  estimated  by  rye,  at  3s.  4d.  per  bushel, 
beef,  2d.  a  lb.,  and  flax,'8d.  a  lb.  ,Mr.  Briggs  ^yas  a  very  useful 
and  respectable  minister.  .He  died  in  1825;.  and  the  same  year 
Rev.  RosweU  Hawkes  was  installed. 

Cummington  is  sitiiated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  mountains. 
A  bpufich.of  the  Westfield  parses  througl^  the  towii,  and,  afibrds 
good  water  power  . lor  ^mills  and,manutactories.  Thete  are  two^ 
villages,  the  East  and  the  West  The  eslet  village  contains 
two  churches,  1  Baptist  and  1  Congregational,' and  about  30 
dwelling-houses:  about  18  .ifniles  from  Northampton.  In,  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2'cntton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,168 ;  cot- 
ton consumed,  2f3,000  lbs. ;  124,000  yatds  of  c'6ttoh  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $?,060.  TBhere  were  4  woollen  mills; 
wodl  consi^med,  18,000  lbs.-  74,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $31,000;  eleven  males  and  twenty  females 
were  employed- i capital  inyested,"  $14,000.  Twenty  thousand 
scytbe-snauths  were  manufactnrlBd,  valued  at  $12,000.  Palm-teaf 
hats  manufactiired,  -7,200^  vahxed  at  $1,500;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $45;446  93.  Theje  were  4,162  nierino  sheep, 
which  produced  12,^6  lbs.  of  woot,  valued  at  $7,491  60: 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  tbwn  deer  were 
very  plenty,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  made  their  head- 
quarters on  Deer  hill,  in  this  town ;  but  that  they  were  extirpated 
by  the  hunters  of  those  times.  **  It  is  stated  that  a  large  one  was 
taken  by  sotne  hunters,  at  a  time  wh^n  the  snow  in  the  woods 
would  not  bear  him  up,  and  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  faney  to 
ride  him,  he  was  tied  on  by  the  feet,  and  a  bridle  being  put  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  he  galloped  off  with  his  rider  in  full  speeds 
On  coming,  however,  to  a  cleared  spot,  the  crust  was  so  hard. as  to 
bear  up  both  the  deet  and  his  rider ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  intracta- 
ble disposition  of  the  beast,  and  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of 
his  movements,  his  ride  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  dismounted  without  any  serious  hurt." 

Wiltiito  Cullen  Bryant,  one  of  our  best  American  poets,  is  a 
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native  of  this  town.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  P^ter  Bryant,  and  was 
bom  Nov.  3d,  1794..  The  following  noticfe  6f  Mr.  Bryant  is  from 
KetteU's  Specim<His  of  American  Poetry,  yol.  3d.     %  . 

At  ten  yenrs,  he  felt  an  inditiatidn  for  poetry^  and  vrote  raxions  pieces  in  rerse,  <Ae 
ofVhichtras' pablishecl  in  the  Hampshire  Chas^ette^at  Northampton.  In  18|0,  ho 
entered  WiHiams  college^  where  he  stvuhed  a  year  or  two,  and  obtained  a  dismissal  on 
his  o#n  application :  he  Mmed  bis  attention  to  the  Uw.  After  completing  the  iisoal 
stndies,  he  -sfas  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  "in  1815.  He  removed  to  Now  York 
in  1820)  and  was  one  of  the  editoris  of  the  United  States  Review  and  Litemry  Gszette. 
In  1828,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
.  Mr.  Bryant  pablished/M  18D8,  at  Boston,  ftr  volume  of  ppems^with  the  title  of 
«TjteEmbargo,or  Sketches  of  the  limes.'*.  Although  the  author  wi^  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  book  was  so  well  received,  that  it  w^  imprinted  the  nejrt  year.  In 
1821,'  appeared  the  Volume  containing  Tl)e  Ag^,  Thana|opsis>  (|^  other  pieces.  He 
alsoiiinushed  many  Qf  the  poetical  articles  in  the  United  States  U^eranr  Gazette. 
.  As  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  emineni  among  us  lor  originality, 
and  finished,  chatste  executioa.  He  does  not  .offend  us  by  abruptness  and  inequality. 
He  presents  us  with  here  and  there  a  bold  image,  bU^  the  tenpfof -his  poetry  is  even 
and  sustained.  He  shows  ^;o6d  judgment,  and  a  careful;  ^tudy  of  the  materialjs  of  his 
venue.  He  does  not  aim  with  an  pver^daring  altenpt  tat  those,  lofty  and  bewildering 
fligtt?,  which  too  often  fill  the.  poet's  pages  ^th  cloudy  ahd  confused  representations. 
His  delin(»titms  at-e  clear  and  distinct,  and  without  any  indications  of  an  endeavor  to 
be  startling  fnd' brilliant  by  strange  metaphors,  pr  unlicensed  boldness  of  phraseoiagy. 
His  writings  are  marked  by  con^  sentiment  ai\^'  propriety  of  diction. 

Mr.  Biyant  stands  .high  in  the. generaV  estimation,  and  his  works  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  notice..  The  p^es  of  our  periodical  cnticisb^  show  the  manner  in 
whicl^h^is.appreci8t^l:iy  thelkighest  literary  autboritieQ.  -^ 
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I  This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  Notthampt^Jn. 
It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in  1785^  by.  the  name  of  East 
Hampton,  and  in  1809  was  incorporated  into  a  town.  The  first 
Qiinister,  Rev.  Payson  Williston,  was  settled  here  in  1789,  and 
resigned  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rev.  William 
Bement.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this  town  i  woollen  mill;  oloth 
manufactured,  15,000  yards,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  value  of 
lasting  buttons  manufactured  in  1837  was  $40,000 ;  .males  em- 
ployed, 2;  fe^iales,  126^  capital  invested,  $12,000.  Population, 
793.  pittance,  5  miles  from  Northampton,  and  90  from  Boston* 
On  the  borders  of  this  town  lies  Mount  Tom,  the  highest  land  in 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  arid  is  thp  head  of  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
to  which  it  gives  the  na-mfe  of  Mount  Tom  rarige,  and  which  ex- 
tends into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  iriver. 
The  first  settlemeijit  in  this  town  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom, 
at  a  place, called  Pcuikhomuck;  this  was  about  the  year  1700. 
The  following  account  of  the  attaclf  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  is  from  Williams'  Historical  Discourse  respecting 
Northampton.  .  *^0n  the  13th  of  May,  1704,  old  style,  the  Indians 
attacked  the,  village  of  Paskhofmick.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
settled  there  only  two  or  three  years,  the  town  having  granted 
them  their  home  lots  in  1699.    The  Indians  had  been  to  Merrimac 
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rirer,  but  met  with  no  success;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  Westfield;  but  Westfield  river  was  so  high  that  they  could 
not  pass  it.    Some  of  the  Indians  had  been  at  Northampton,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  year  before,  and  informed  their  companions 
that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Paskhomuck,  where  they  might 
get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  famished,  and  intended,  as  they 
afterwards  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up,  if  they  conld  obtain 
no  food  otherwise.    In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the 
Indians  went  upon  Mount  Tom,  and  observed  the  situation  of  the 
place.    As  the  meadow  was  then  covered  with  water,  they  sup- 
posed the  village  might  be  taken,  and  that  no  aid  could  come  sea- 
sonably from  the  town,  on  account  of  the  intervening  flood.    The 
village  consisted  only  of  five  families :  Samuel  Janes\  Benani 
Jone8%  John  Searls\  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes\  and  Moses  HiUch- 
insoris.    A  little  before  day-light,  the  Indians  attacked  the  village. 
Benoni  Jone^  house,  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  Nathaniel 
Kenifidd  afterwards  lived,  was  encompassed  with  pickets.    The 
Indians  procured  flax  and  other  combustibles,  and  set  them  on 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house.    A  young  woman, 
named  Patience  Webb^  was  waked,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, was  shot  through  the  head.     The  people  surrendered,  and 
all  the  above  families  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  people  from  the  town. 
These,  commanded  by  Capt.  Taylor,  went  round  by  Pomroy's 
meadow,  and  met  the  Indians  near  the  mountain,  when  a  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  Capt  Taylor  was  killed.     Of  the  five  fami- 
lies before  mentioned,  the  Indians  killed  the  following  persons: 
Samuel  Janes^  and  his  wife  and  three  children;  Benoni  Jones^  and 
two  children,  and  the  young  woman  before  named ;  John  SearlSj 
and  three  children ;  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes,  and  four  children ; 
and  Moses  Hutchinson,  and  one  child.    The  wife  of  Benjamin 
Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomroy's  mountain,  and  was  there 
knockeil  in  the  head  and  scalped.    Our  people  found  her  in  that 
situation,  and,  perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her 
home,  and  she  recovered,  and  lived  till  she  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.     The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson  was  taken  prisoner,  i 
but  soon  made  her  escape.    John  Searls'  wife  was  also  taken, 
and  severely  wounded,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  In* 
dians.    Benoni  Jones'  wife,  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls, 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada.     Ten  Indians  went  to  the  /otrer 
farms,  where  there  was  then  but  one  house,  in  whicK  Captain 
Wright  lived,  at  the  place  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  Lyman. 
Cantain  Wright  refused  to  surrender,  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  broke  his  arm.    They  then  attempted  to  bum  the. house,  by 
shooting  spiked  arrows,  dipped  in  brimstone,  upon  the  roof;  but  a 
young  man  in  the  house,  named  Thomas  Siebbins,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  weU,  and  put  out  the 
fire."  * 

*  <<  The  season,  at  that  time,  was  remarkably  backward ;  ibr,  though  so  late  in  the 
yeari  being  the  24th  of  May,  according  to  the  present  style,  the  trees  and  bashes  had 
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ENFIELD. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1814 ;  previous  to  which  it  farmed 
a  part  of  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belchertown.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp, 
who  was  settled  here  in  1828,  and  resigned  in  1837.  Rev.  John 
Whiton  was  the  next  minister. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  main 
branch  of  the  Chicopee,  and  is  an  important  stream  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  1837,  there  were  two  cotton  mills ;  the  value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  was  $8,000.  Two  woollen  mills, 
five  sets  of  machinery ;  150,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $100,000;  twenty-five  males  and  twenty-five  females 
were  employed.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $11,729.  Sixty  thousand  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $12,000.  Value  of  wool  cards  manufactured,  $36,000; 
twelve  males  and  six  females  were  employed;  capital  invested, 
$20,000;  value  of  cotton  batting  and  wicking  manufactured, 
$10,000.  Population,  1,058.  Distance  from  Northampton,  15 
miles,  5  from  Ware,  and  75  from  Boston. 
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This  town,  formerly  the  second  parish  in  South  Hadley,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768.  The  original  Congregational 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Simon  Backus 
was  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  He  continued  here  till  1784 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  was  settled  in  1790,  and 
died  in  1804 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley.  In  1821, 
the  church  was  divided,  and  two  churches  constituted,  called  the 
East  and  West  churches.  The  division  grew  out  of  a  difficulty 
respecting  the  location  of  a  meeting-house.  "At  the  time  of  divi- 
sion, the  West  church  had  130  members,  and  the  East  144.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  unite  the  churches. 
By  this  efibrt,  a  portion  of  the  West  church,  with  their  minister, 
were  transferred  to  the  East.  A  portion  still  remain.  The  West 
church  has,  perhaps,  about  40  members.  The  East  church  has 
281  members." 

This  town  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a  small  stream,  which 
originates  in  a  pond  in  Belchertown,  and  runs  westward  along  the 
foot  of  mount  Holyoke,  and  passes  into  the  Connecticut  in  &)uth 
Hadley.    On  this  stream  there  is  a  number  of  manufacturing 

not  budded ;  and  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  before  the  flood  subsided  from  the 
meadow^  that  many  persons  doubted  whether  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  com ;  bat 
notwithstanding,  as  there  was  no  frost  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  com  proved 
to  be  UAQommonly  good.'' 
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establishments.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $20,200 ;  ten  males 
and  ten  females  were  employed.  There  were  1,900  merino,  and 
167  other  .  kinds  of  sheep.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  was  3 
lbs. ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $3,670.  Population,  922.  Distance, 
9  miles  from  Northampton,  12  irom  Springfield,  and  90  from  Boston. 


GOSHEN. 


This  town,  the  smallest  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  was  in- 
corporated in  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  was  installed  pastor 
in  this  place  in  1788,  and  continued  such  till  1818.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1821,  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright.  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Holmes,  who  was  settled  in  1830 ;  he  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Mason, 
who  was  installed  in  1836. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
town  there  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists.  and  1  for 
Baptists.  In  1837,  therfe  were  in  the  town  710  Saxony,  2,116 
merino,  and  223  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  value  of  wool  pro- 
duced was  $4,500.  Tl\e  value  of  broom-handles  manufactured 
was  $3,000;  the  value  oi  sawed  lumber  was  $5,000.  Population, 
560.    Distance,  12  miles  from  Northampton,  and  106  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1764.  It  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain  in  the  town.  Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1749 ;  he  resigned  in  1756.  He 
was  succeeded  by  R^v.  Robert  Cutler,  who  was  installed  in  1760, 
'  and  died  in  1786,  aged  68.  Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Blodget,  who  was  settled  here  in  1786,  and  died  in  1833. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  settled  here  as  colleague  pastor  in 
1830. 

This  township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  Swift  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  woollen  mill ;  3,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $3,000.  One  scythe  manufactory;  scythes  manufac- 
tured, 10,200,  valued  at  $7,000;  twelve  hands  were  employedj 
capital  invested,  $4,000.  There  were  30,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $4,375.  Population,  842.  Distance,  17  mile* 
from  Northampton,  26  from  Worcester,  and  75  from  Boston. 
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John  Webster  and  John  Russell  may  be  considered  as  the  foun- 
ders of  Hadley.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  magistrate  of  CJonnecticut  in 
1639,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1656,  and  sustained  that  office 
a  number  of  years ;  Mr.  Russell  was  a  minister  at  Wethersfield,  in 
Connecticut.  About  the  year  1660,  there  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  controversy  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  baptism,  church-membership,  &c.  As  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  united  on  these  subjects,  many,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peace  and  harmony,  thought  it  best  to  remove,  and  com- 
mence settlements  in  other  places.  "  The  original  agreement,  or 
association,  for  removal,  is  on  record,  dated  at  Hartford,  April  18, 
1659.  John  Webster  is  the  first  signer,  and  about  30  names  follow. 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  people  signed  another  instrument,  and  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  followed  by  about  30  of  his  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Russell  was  installed  the  first  minister  of  Hadley. 
He  removed  to  this  place  in  1659,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  three 
others  of  his  name,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year."  It  is  stated  that 
these  emigrants  purchased  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Granby,  and  Amherst.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Chauncy  succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  in  1695.  The  next  minis- 
ter was  Rev.  Chester  Williams,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor 
in  1740-1 ;  he  died  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  1775.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  was  ordained  colleague  in  1810.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  in  1831.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1835. 

Hadley  is  a  fine  agricultural  town,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  are  some  of  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land. Large  quantities  of  broom-corn  are  annually  raised,  and 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  is  an  important  branch  of  business  iii 
this  town.  The  value  of  brooms  manufactured  in  1837  was 
$89,248.  There  were  also  42,300  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,768.  Connecticut  river,  between  this  town  and 
Northampton,  winds  about  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
above  Northampton  village  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula.  On  the 
iethmus<,  or  neck,  of  this  peninsula,  the  village  of  Hadley  is  situ- 
ated. It  lies  mostly  on  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  di- 
rectly north  and  south ;  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth ;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  rich  verdure ; 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river ;  and  yields  every  where  a  delight- 
ful prospect. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  gorge  between  Mount 
Herfyoke  and  Mount  Tom,  as  seeor  from  the  south  end  of  the  east 
stceet  in  Hadley,  looking  down  the  river.  Mount  Holyoke  is  seen 
in  the  distasice,  on  the  left ;  the  mountain  house  is  just  discerni- 
ble on  its  summit,  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  Mount  Tom  is 
seen  still  farther  ^  the  south,  on  the  right  of  the  engraving.  ''  In 
•the  beginning  of  April,  (1676,)  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Had- 
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View  from  the  south  end  ofHadley  Street. 


ley,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  to  Hoccanumy  under  a  small 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  ventured  out  some  distance  from 
tfie  guard,  and  a  part  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  peak  so  noted  at  this  day.    A 

Earty  of  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed  two  of  their  num- 
er  on  the  mount  Deacon  Goodman,  having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance in  a  different  direction,  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field, 
was  also  killed." 

Hadley  is  situated  about  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Northampton ;  it  is 
<;onnected  with  this  town  by  a  covered  bridge,  which  was  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  being  1,080  feet  in  length.  It  is  88 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  3  N.  W.  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  6  N.  of  South 
Hadley.    Population,  1,805.    Incorporated  a  town  in  1661. 

Hadley  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  refuge  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  judges, of  Charles  L  of  England,  called  by 
some  ''  the  regicides."  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  thirty  of  the  judges  who  condemned  king  Charles  to 
death  were  apprehended  and  executed  as  traitors.  Among  those 
who  made  their  escape,  were  Goffe  and  Whalley,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth ;  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  dignified,  commanding  universal  respect : 
they  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeignea 
piety.  Whalley  had  been  a  lieutenant-eeneral,  and  Goffe  a  ma- 
jor-general, in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension, 
firom  Charles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  king's  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled 
the  judges  to  resort  to  the  wo(^s,  caves,  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken,  had  not 
the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  assisted  them  in  their  conceal- 
ments. Sometimes  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  kind  of  cave,  on  West 
Rock,  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  at 
others  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends ;  and  once  they 
were  secreted  under  a  bridge,  near  New  Haven,  while  their  pur- 
4Buers  crossed  it  on  horseback. 
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'<At  or  about  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  New  HaTea,  and  perhaps  a  fittle  befix^ 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  receptioo,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davenpoit 
preached  publicly  from  this  text : .  Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4.— <  Take  counsel^  ezeeuU  judgment^ 
make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday  ;  hide  the  outcasts^  betray  n^ 
him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  theej  Moah  ;  he  thou  a  covert  to  them 
from  the  face  of  the  spoiler  J  This,  doubtless,  had  its  eflfect,  and  put  the  whole  town 
upon  their  guard,  and  united  the  people  in  caution  and  concealment. 

"  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at  fencing,  the  following  story  is  told :  That 
while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fencing-master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, walked  it  for  several  days,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with  hira  at 
swords ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cheese,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  he  had 
besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  passed  along— thus  equipped,  he  mounted 
the  stage.  The  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked  him  what  busi- 
ness he  had  there,  and  bid  him  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the 
gladiator  made  a  nass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off-^n  rencounter  ensued— 
^e  judge  receivea  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  gently  over  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the 
cheese,  whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  until  the  judge  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over 
his  face.  Upon  this,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broad 
sword.  The  judge  then  said,  'Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played  with 
yon,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  hroad 
swordy  know  that  I  will  certainly  take  your  life.'  The  firmness  with  which  he  spoke 
struck  the  master,  who,  desisting,  exclaimed,  *  Who  can  you  be  ?  You  must  be  either 
Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that  could  beat 
me.'  "^Stiler  History  of  the  Judges. 

After  about  three  years  and  a  half  weary  pilgrimage  at  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity,  they,  on  October  13,  1664,  set  out  for 
Hadley.  Travelling  in  the  night  only,  probably  with  a  guide, 
they  were  undiscovered,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  minister  of  Hadley,  after  a  journey  of  about  100  miles.  The 
house  o(  this  friendly  clergyman,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  street,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  was  of  two  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  and  ingeniously  jfitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  east  chamber  was  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence, from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  closet,  back  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  secret  trap-door  communicated  with  an  under  closet, 
from  which  was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend,  in  case  of  a  search.     Here,  unknown  to  the  pea- 

Jle  of  Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants  and  the  family  of 
Ir.  Russell,  the  judges  remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment  was  known  to  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
Mr.  Russell's,  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  village ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges  occasionally  resided. 
A  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  occasionally  admitted  the  exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  frequently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him  donations  from  their  friends 
in  England,  and  elsewhere,  were  received  by  the  judges.  During 
his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  correspondence  with  his  wife 
in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name.  By  one  of  the  letters,  dated 
April  S,  1679,  it  appears  that  Whalley  had  died  some  time  previ- 
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ously,  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  buried  in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed 
of  mason  work,  and  covered  with  fla^  of  hewn  stone,  just  with- 
out the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's  house ;  where  his  bones  were 
found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as  1794.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Whalley,  Goffe  left  Hadley,  and  travelled  to  the  southward ;  after 
which,  no  certain  information,  of  him  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tradition,  however,  that  he  also  died  at  Hadley,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Tihon.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  judges  at  Hadley,  Col.  John  Dixwell,  an- 
other of  the  judges,  joined  them  at  Mr.  Russell's,  and  resided 
there  for  a  while ;  he  afterward  settled  down  at  New  Haven,  Con., 
imder  the  assumed  name  of  Davids,  where  he  died  in  1688-9.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  President  Stiles,  and  others,  that  the  re- 
mains of  both  Groffe  and  Whalley  were  interred  near  those  of 
Dixwell's,  there  being  monuments  near  that  of  Dixwell's  inscribed 
with  the  initials  of  their  names. 

During  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  Hadley  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  by  about  seven  himdred  Indians. 
"  In  the  preceding  night,  they  approached  the  town,  laid  an  am- 
buscade at  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced  the  main  body 
towards  the  other,  and  at  day-light  the  attack  was  commenced  with 
great  spirit;  but  the  Eki^sh,  turning  out,  received  them  at  the 
palisades.  The  Indians  gained  possession  of  a  house  at  the  north 
end  of  the  street,  and  fired  a  bam,  but  were  in  a  short  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  other  points,  and 
the  Indians,  though  warmly  opposed,  appeared  determined  on  car- 
rying the  place ;  bitt  a  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  checked 
their  fury,  and  their  ambuscade  failing  of  their  object,  which  wm 
to  attack  the  people  who  might  be  driven  from  the  village,  they 
drew  off.  Major  Talcott,  at  Northampton,  hearing  the  attack, 
hurried  on,  passed  the  river,  and,  joining  the  Hadley  forces,  pre- 
cipitated the  Indians  into  the  woods.  Only  two  or  three  men  were 
lost  by  the  English ;  the  enemy's  was  not  ascertained."  "  When 
the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  oppose  the 
Indians,  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  differing  from  the  inhabitants 
in-  his  apparel,  appeared,  and,  assuming  command,  arrayed  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  defence,  evincing  much  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  example  continued  to  animate 
the  men  throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indians  drew  off,  the 
stranger  disappeared,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him* 
Who  the  deliverer  was,  none  could  inform  or  conjecture,  but  by 
supposing,  as  was  common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this 
time  the  two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  secreted  in  the  village, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  Gen.  Goffe,  who,  seeing  the  village  in  imminent 
danger,  put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment,  mixed  with  the  inha- 
bitants, and  animated  them  to  a  vigorous  defence.    Whalley,  being 
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thm  mipenumuated,  probably  remained  in  his  secluded'  cham- 
ber."* 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  town : — 

RSTKRSHB  RTS8UX8  KIMAIH8,  WHO  RBST  OITHBBKD,  AHD  P9B>  3S  TBJtRS  PAITHFVIXr 
eOTBXHBD  Tm  PLOCK  OP  ChRIST  Of  HaDLBT,  TIL  THB  CHEIP  SUPHBRD  SVDDSlfLT  CAI^LSO 
am  OPP  TO  RBCIITR  HIS  RBWARD,  IK  TBB  66  TSAR  OP   HIS  ROB,  DbCBKBBR  10,  1692. 

Rbbbckar,  xadb  bt  God  l  mxit  bblp  to  Mr.  Iobm  Btssbli.,  and  pbzxow  larotr.- 
RR  IN  Christ's  work  ;  a  wiss,  vbrttovSi  piots  mothbr  iii  Israrl  lyks  hrre,  in  pfll 

ASSVRANCB  OP   A  lOYPVL  RbsVRRRCTION.      ShE  DIBD  IN  THB  57  TBAR  OP  HER  AOEj   No- 
^MBRR  21,  1688. 

To  the  memory  of  John  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartfoid,  in  CoDi* 
necticut,  who  was  manjr  years  a  magistrate  or  assistant,  Ac  afterwards  Deputy  Gover- 
nor of  that  Colony,  &  in  1659,  with  three  sons,  Robert,  WiUiam  &  Thomas,  associ- 
ated with  others  in  the  porchase  and  settlement  of  Hadley,  where  he  died  in  16d5.t 
This  monoment  is  erected,  in  1818,  by  his  descendant,  Noah  Webster,  of  Amherst. 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marsh,  wife  o[  Ebenezer  Marsh,  who  departed  this  lile 
JaaoBjy  y«  31, 1794,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age. 

Prudence  is  an  eveness  of  sonl, 
A  steady  temper,  which  no  cares  controul. 
No  passions  raffle,  no  desires  inflame. 
Still  constant  to  itself,  6c  still  the  same. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  the  rer.  Isaac  Crauhgy,  pastor  of  the  first  chaich  in  Hadley^ 
who  was  of  a  tmly  peaceable  and  catholic  spint,  a  good  schobr,  an  elo<|aent  oratoi^ 
an  able  divine,  a  lively,  pathetic  preacher,  a  baming  and  shining  light  in  this  candle- 
stick,  an  exemplary  christian,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  de- 
parted this  life  2  May,  A.  D.  1745,  setat.  74. 


HATFIELD. 


Hatfibli)  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county,  and  was 
originally  included  within  the  bounds  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1670.  The  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  minister.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  1679,  aged  33.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.'  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Mr.  Chauncy  died  in  1686,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Williams,  who  died  in  1741.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  installed  here  in  1740,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  in  1772.  Dr.  Lyman  died 
in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jared  B.  Waterbury,  in  1827, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  in  1830.  This  is  a  fine 
agricultural  town,  and  noted  for  its  raising  fine  beef  cattle.  A 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pine  plain,  a  part  intervals  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland.  The  principal 
village  lies  on  an  interval  opposite  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  is  one  Congregational 
church.    Population,  937.    Distance,  6  miles  north  of  Northamp- 


•  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  135. 

t  This  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  1661. 
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Vm»  and  95  weBt  of  Boston.    The  value  of  brooms  mdnnfaetiued 
in  this  towa  in  1837  was  $26,600. 

Hatfield,  like  other  ancient  towns  in  this  rieinity,  has  passed 
through  many  seenes  of  distress  and  danger.  On  October  19, 167$^ 
in  Philip's  war,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Indians  ap^ 
proachea  the  outposts  of  Hatfield,  flushed  with  their  recent  suc^  • 
cesses  in  Deerfield  and  other  places.  Having  cut  off  several  par* 
ties  who  were  scouring  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  they  made  a 
rapid  attack  on  the  town  in  various  directions.  Fortunately,  two 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely  and  Poole^ 
were  at  this  time  in  the  village.  While  Poole  bravely  defended 
one  exUremity,  Mosely  with  no  less  resolution  defended  the  centeri 
while  Captain  Appleton,  arriving  with  his  company  from  Hadley, 
protected  the  other  extremity.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  Indians 
weie  repulsed  at  every  point ;  many  were  driven  across  Mill  river 
in  confusion,  and  in  their  hurry,  attempting  to  carry  off  th^ir  dead 
and  wounded,  lost  many  of  their  guns  in  the  river.  They  how* 
ever  found  time  to  fire  several  buildings,  which  were  consumed^ 
and  to  drive  off  a  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  retreat  being 
made  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  their  loss  could  not  be  ascen- 
tained;  the  loss  of  the  English  is  not  given.  Captain  ApplisUm, 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing  through  the  hair  of  his  head : 
his  sergeant  at  his  side  was  mortally  wounded  0^  the  30th  ot 
May,  1676,  a  body  of  6  or  700  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and 
burnt  about  a  dozen  houses  and  barns  in  the  skirts  of  the  town. 
One  party  attacked  the  fortified  houses  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  fled,  the  other  drove  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inha^ 
bitants.  In  the  mean  time  twenty-five  young  men  firom  Hadley 
crossed  the  river,  and  with  invincible  resolution  broke  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  savages. 

In  Uie  expedition  of  Captain  Turner  and  others,  in  1676,  against 
the  Indians  at  the  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atherton  of  Hatfield  accompanied  him  as  chaplain.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat  from  dreenfield,  he  was  separated  from  the 
troops,  and  became  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  at  random 
and  despairing  of  finding  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  deUvering  up  himself  to  the  Indians.  Approaching  a  party  of 
the  savages,  he  by  signs  offered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ; 
but,  as  unaccountable  as  it  inay  appear,  they  refused  to  receive 
him.  When  he  approached  and  called  to  them,  they  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  appeared  fearful  of  his  a|q>roach,  and  Mr.  Atherton 
was  left  to  his  fate.  Upon  this  he  determined  if  possible  to  find 
the  river  and  follow  it  to  HatfieM.  This  he  effected,  after  a  wan- 
dering march  of  several  days  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
arrivm  in  safety  among  his  people.  The  Indians,  probably,  know* 
ing.  Mr.  Atherton's  profession  by  his  dress,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  considered  him  as  a 
sacred  person,  whom  they  dare  not  injure. 

On  &e  19th  of  September,  1677,  about  fiftv  Indians,  who  had 
descended  Gonnectiout  river,  fell  upon  Hatfield,  as  the  people  •^ 
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mmg  a  Immb,  kiUeJ  and  captured  abrat  iwmty,  laetadiiif 
among  the  latter  aeveral  women  and  cfaiUhrea.  Ammg  the  pri* 
•oners  were  Ihe  wrvae  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  Stephen  Jennings. 
Having  reeeived  authoritf  from  the  forerament  to  ransom  die 
captives,  they  commenced  their  hazardous  joumej  on  the  24th  ef 
October,  and  followed  the  enemy  through  New  York  bv  the  lakes 
into  Canada.  They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eight  montfis, 
with  nineteen  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  assembled  in  Hatfield,  and  passed 
certain  seditious  resolutions.  ''  This  was  the  first  important  blow 
struck  against  the  government,  in  Sha3rs'  insurrection;  it  was  soon 
followed  up  by  attempts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  to  sti^  the 
proceedings  of  courts  in  various  counties."  The  convention  con* 
timied  for  three  days.  This  body  voted  that  the  essential  branches 
•f  the  three  legislative  departments  of  the  state  were  grievous; 
"  material  procmings  upon  national  concerns  erroneous ;  obvious 
laeasures  ior  paying  the  debt  blindly  overlooked ;  public  moneys 
Bsisappropriated,  and  the  constitution  itself  intolembly  defective. 
The  directions  for  transmitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention 
of  Worcester,  and  to  the  county  of  Berkshire,  displayed  a  design 
in  this  assembly  of  doins  more  than  passively  representing  tfieir  own 
grievances." — Min^fs  Hist  In^mrreetmn, 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town: 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Israbl  Wiluaks,  Esqaire,  who  depaned  this  life  10  Jaiuh 
tatfi  1788|  in  the  79  -yenr  of  his  ag^.  High  «nd  tow,  rich  and  poor,  are  death's  eqoa] 
ifqr>andnofaltiaMedisiiiMXionflarriircalus  RsiBtleM  attack,  bat  that,  whidi  mm^ 
MS  ma  snstlf  the  Wve  of  Q«t 

All  oneanh  iaalMdoMr,  all  befonl 

Is  snbstaaoe:  the  serene  is  mifs  cned. 

How  sc^d  alt,  whave  chaafe  shall  be  no  more  1 

To  the  inemory*of  Mr.  Jioos  WAUcaa,  who,  respected  by  the  brave,  beloved  hj  his 
oonatrjr'a  friends,  dear  to  his  relatione,  white  ouuittUy  defendinf  the  laws  and  HboflMi 


of  the  commonwealth,  noblv  fell  by  the  imniotts  hand  of  treason  and  rebeUion,  on  ths 
17  of  February,  1787,  in  the  32  year  of  his  age.  Citizen  passing,  drop  a  teaTi  and 
Isaim  to  imitate  the  brave. 


MIDDLEFIBLD. 


This  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  momn 
tains,  was  incorporated  in  1783.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nadi,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  in  1703,  and  died  in  1831  His  successor, 
Reir.  Samuel  Parker,  was  installed  pastor  in  183S,  and  resigned  in 
lasa  Hewa8«ioeeededb7lley.JohnH.Bi*ee,inl634.  Besidee 
the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  chnich  in  the  central  part 
of  Ihe  Sown.  A  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  town. 

This  Sown  is  watend  by  two  hrancbes  of  Westfidd  iJTsr.  The 
oalM  IGddle  river  divides  tUs  lewii  from  Worthmglon. 
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SMip-stone  and  an  eztensiye  bed  of  serpentine,  or  rock  of  various 
colors,  are  found  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  26,000 
yards,  valued  at  $54,000 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  24 ;  capi* 
tal  invested,  $36,000.    There  were  9,724  Saxony  sheeo;  wool 

}>roduced,  26,741  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  two  and  three- 
buithslbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $17,381  66 ;  capital  invested,  $120,946. 
Population,  710.  Distance,  24  miles  from  Northampton,  17  from 
Pittsfield,  and  110  from  Boston. 


NORTHAMPTON, 

Thb  Indian  name  of  Northampton  was  Nonohick,  It  formerly 
included  Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  Easthampton,  since 
incorporated  as  towns.  The  fertility,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
fine  intervals  in  this  region  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  The  township  was  purchased  in  1653,  and  convey- 
ed to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  planters,  by  Wawkilhwa,  Ne- 
n$8sahalani^  Ifassicohee^  and  four  others,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
married  woman,)  styled  "  the  chief  and  proper  owners,"  for  one 
hundred  fathom  of  wampum  by  tale,  and  ten  coats,  besides  some 
small  gifts,  in  hand  paid  to  the  sachems  and  owners,  and  also  for 
ploughing  up  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Quonnecticui 
river  the  ensuing  siunmer.  These  ^'all  bargained  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  owners  by  their  consent."  The  original  planters 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  legal  grant  was  made  to  them 
in  1664,  by  "  John  Pynchon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapin, 
commissioners  for  laying  out  Nonotuck,  by  the  general  court,"  and 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  the  same  year.^  In  1656, 
"towns  men"  (or  selectmen)  were  chosen,  and  in  1657  three 
conmiissioners  were  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  *^  as  a  court  to  end 
small  causes."  The  same  year,  the  town  employed  an  agent  "to 
obtain  a  minister,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
liquors  and  cider  from  coming  to  the  town."  In  1662,  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  consisting  of  the  three  towns 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadiey,  Northampton  was  made 
a  hsaf  shire,  and  in  1794  was  made  the  coimty  town. 

The  village  of  Northampton  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Con* 
necticut  river,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  meadows, 
^rhese  meadows  are  some  of  the  best  land  in  New  England,  and 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  village,  although  very 
irregularly  laid  out,t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  buil( 

^  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  family  came  to  NorthamptoD  in  1652,  and 
lived  00  land  which  is  east  of  what  l^  now  called  Hawley  street. 

t "  It  has  been  said  that  they  [the  streets]  were  laid  out  by  the  cows,  and  that 
wbcief  ei  these  animals,  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests,  made  their  paths,  Hie  inha- 
bitants located  their  streets,  'nte  probability  is,  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  in* 
dined  and  obliged  to  baild  near  to  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  ground 
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villages  in  New  England.  Situated  in  the  delightftil  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects 
on  every  side,  with  the  magnificent  front  of  Mount  Hoiyoke,  rising 
to  the  height  of  830  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  scenery 
of  this  place  presents  a  specimen  of  the  '*  sublime  and  beautiful." 
A  fine  stream  passes  the  center  of  the  town,  possessing  a  good  water 
power,  on  which  arc  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds.  This 
place  has  considerable  river  and  inland  commerce,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal, 
which  terminates  a  little  north  of  the  village. 


Eastern  vietD  of  Round  Hill,  Northampton, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Round  Hill,  an  elevation  which 
rises  immediately  back  of  the  court-house  and  the  central  part  of 
the  village.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  form,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  noble  grove.  A  number  of  elegant  residences  stand 
on  the  side  of  this  elevation,  overlooking  the  village ;  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount  Hoiyoke  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  view  from  which  the  above 
engraving  was  made,  was  taken  standing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  first  Congregational  church.  The  building  appearing  on  the 
left  is  the  Town  School ;  the  Gothic  structure  on  the  right  is  the 
young  Ladies'  Seminary.  Round  Hill  is  seen  beyond.  There  are 
6  churches,  3  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Baptist.  There  is  1  bank,  the  **  Northampton  Bank," 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Population,  3,576.  Northampton 
is  91  miles  W.  of  Boston,  72  E.  of  Albany,  40  N.  of  Hartforcf,  22 
S.  of  Greenfield,  17  northerly  of  Springfield,  and  376  from  Wash- 
ington. In  1837,  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machine- 
ry ;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $230,000; 

was  sufficiently  dry  to  famish  convenient  bailding  spots.''— IV.  Dmghfs  7\raothf  TOl- 
mm  I,  page  328. 
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maleB  ^mplo]red,  64;  females,  60;  capital  inyested,  $100,00GL 
There  are  2  silk  manufactories ;  value  of  ribbon  and  sewing  silk 
manufactured,  $40,000;  males  employed,  20;  females,  M;  capi- 
tal invested,  $100,000.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  an  air  and  cupola 
furnace,  and  other  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  appeared  to  have  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  the  Indians.  In  1664,  the  Indians  requested  leave 
of  the  people  to  build  themselves  a  fort  within  the  town ;  leave  was 
granted,  and  their  fort  was  erected  perhaps  about  thirty  rods  from 
tfie  most  populous  street.  The  conditions  on  which  leave  was 
obtained  tor  building  their  fort  were, — that  they  should  not  work 
or  game  within  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  powaw  here  or  any 
where  else ;  they  should  not  get  liquor,  nor  cider,  nor  get  drunk ; 
nor  admit  Indians  from  without  the  town ;  nor  break  down  fences. 
&c.  "  The  Indians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  were  always  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  dwell  and  to  hunt  within  the  lands  which 
they  had  sold."  Although  the  Indians  lived  in  such  close  contact 
with  the  whites,  there  is  not  even  a  traditionary  story  of  any  quar- 
rel between  them  and  the  people  of  Northampton!.  But  after  Phil-* 
ip's  war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  were  in  continual  danger. 
In  1676,  a  guard  was  kept  continually ;  several  of  the  inhabitaat9 
had  their  houses  burnt.  In  King  William's  war,  in  1690,  a  forti- 
jBeatian  was  ordered  to  be  run  quite  round  the  town.  In  1704  « 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  numbering,  it  is  supposed,  about  five 
hundred,  invaded  the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
were  ao  vigilant  and  well  fortified,  that  they  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt upon  the  placa  It  appears  that  one  house  was  fortified  in 
every  little  neighborhood,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
place  of  refuge  near,  in  case  of  an  uttack.  '^  These  fortifications 
must  have  been  expensive.  Those  which  were  erected  around  the 
town,  were  palisadoes  set  up  in  the  earth,  thrown  out  of  a  trench ; 
imd  must  from  their  great  extent  have  involved  an  expense  scarce- 
ly  supportable."  The  first  road  to  Windsor,  their  only  passage  to 
market,  was  laid  in  1664  The  first  bridge  over  Manhaji  river,  a 
mill  stream  three  miles  south  of  their  church,  was  voted  in  1668. 
At  the  same  time,  they  paid  their  taxes  at  Charlestown  first,  and 
afterwards  at  Boston,  in  wheat.  This  was  conveyed  to  Hartford 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  there  shipped  for  Boston.  There  is  one 
aecount,  only,  of  their  expense  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature  re- 
corded. In  this  instance,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  one  third  of 
the  cargo  for  the  transportation  from  Hartford  to  Charlestown. 

Durinff  Shays'  insurrection  in  1786,  after  the  insurgents  hsd 
concerted  their  measures  at  Hatfield,  they  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  1,500,  under  arms,  at  Northampton,  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  effectually  prev^ited  the  sitting  of  the 
conrts  as  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  this  violence  being  commitledy 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  man* 
ner  upon  the  officers  and  citizens,  to  suppress  such  treas<mable 
jmcoedisigB)  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  common- 
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wealth  at  this  time;  that  the  ill-disposed  paid  but  little  attention 
to  this  timely  measure. 

The  first  minister  of  Northampton  was  Eleazer  Mather,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  He  was  ordained  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  32.  Mr.  Mather's  health  having  de- 
clined, Rev.  Joseph  Elliot,  in  1662,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  here ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Elliot,  of  Rox* 
bury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indians ;  he  afterwards  settled 
at  Guilford,  Con.  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1672,  and  died  in  1729.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Eidwards,  the  celebrated  divine,  who  was  invited  in  1726  to 
assist  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Stoddard  ^^  possessed 
probably  more  influence  than  any  other  clergyman  in  the  province, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Here  he  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  which  will  scarcely  be  rendered  to  any  other  man.  The 
very  savages  are  said  to  have  felt  towards  him  a  peculiar  awe. 
Once,  when  riding  from  Northampton  to  Hatfield,  and  passing  a 

filace  called  Dewey's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  road, 
t  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  towards  him,  was 
warned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  '  that  man  was  Efiglish- 
manfUs  Goi?  A  similar  adventure  is  said  to  have  befallen  him 
while  meditating  in  an  orchard,  inunediately  behind  the  church  in 
Deerfield,  a  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach.  These  stories,  told 
in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  English  captives.  It  was  customary  for  the  Canadian  savages, 
after  they  returned  from  their  excursions,  to  report  their  adven- 
tures, by  way  of  triumph,  to  the  captives  taken  in  the  English 
colonies.  Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Stoddard  published,  hie 
QuvAb  to  Christy  and  his  Safeiv  of  appearing  in  the  Rig-hteotisnesa 
of  Christy  have  ever  been  held  in  respectful  estimation."  "He 
published  the  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches,  London,  4to,  1700, 
in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments  that  were  not  very  well 
received  in  this  country,  such  as  the  following : — that  the  Lord's 
table  should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is  vested  ex- 
clusively m  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  synods  have  power 
to  excommunicate  and  deliver  from  church  censures." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  in  Northampton  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1760.  The 
causes  which  led  to  his  dismissal  were  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  likewise  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sentiment 
supported  by  his  colleague  and  grandfather.  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  unconverted  persons  oueht  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sacnu- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1751,  he  was  settled  at  StockbridM 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he  continued  six  years,  prea£« 
ing  to  the  Indians  and  white  people.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  theological  and  metaphvsical  studies,  and  produce^ 
those  works  which  will  probably  hand  down  his  name  to  the  latest 
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posterity.  In  January,  1768,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  TTie  small-pox  pre- 
vailing, President  Edwards  was  induced  to  be  inoculated,  which 
was  ti^e  cause  of  his  death,  March  22,  1758,  in  the  55th  year  of 
his  age. 

David  Brainerdy  the  celebrated  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  this  place,  Oct.  9,  1747,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  "  His  life 
and  diary,"  says  a  celebrated  English  divine,  "  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  ^should  distinguish  the  instructor  of 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and  self- 
denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  His 
constitutional  melancholy,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  physi- 
cal imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative,  since  we  more  easily  sympathize  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  feelings,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  consequently  a 'frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas,  which  will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial  reader, 
but  it  is  the  monotony  of  sftblimityJ' 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Spy^  June  25, 1806.] 

*'  Springfield,  Jun$  10. 
"  ExKcunow  OP  Dalit  aud  Hallisan.— On  Thursday  last,  pursuant  to  their  sen- 
tence, Dominick  Daley  and  James  Hallfgan  were  executed  at  Northampton.  At  half 
past  10  o'clock,  they"  were  conducted  to  the  meetinghouse,  by  the  high  sheriff  and  his 
*  deputies,  with  a  guard,  composed  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  the 
roilitia.  An  appropriate  and  eloquent  discourse  was  there  delivered  to  a  very  crowded 
auditory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheverus,  of  ^ston,  from  1  John,  3.  15  :  *  Whoever  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer. ^  AAer  the  sermon,  the  criminals  were  constantly  attended 
by  Mr.  Cheverus,  with  whom,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer.  At  3  o'clock,  sentence  was  executed  by  Major-General  Mattoon, 
sh«iff  of  the  county.  Notwithstanding  their  protestations  of  innocence,  in  which  they 
persisted  in  to  the  kst,  it  is  believed  that  of  the  15,000  persons  supposed  to  be  present, 
scarcely  one  had  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Daley  and  Halligan  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
Daley  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  this  country  two  years ;  he  has  left 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  brother  in  Boston.  Halligan  was  about  27  years  of  age ;  and 
we  believe  has  no  connections  in  this  country,  in  which  he  has  resided  for  four  years.*' 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
Northampton  grave-yard : 

Here  is  interM  the  body  of  the  Re"^-  Mr.  Solomow  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  sometime  Fellow 
^r  Harvard  College,  pastor  of  y*  church  in  Northampton,  N.  £.,  for  near  60  years ;  who 
departed  this  life  Feb.  11, 1729,  and  in  (he  86  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  God,  an  able 
mmister  of  the  N.  Testament ;  singularly  qualified  for  that  sacred  office,  and  faithful 
therein,  sealed  bjr  the  H :  Spirit  in  numerous  converts  to  Christ,  by  his  solid,  powerful, 
and  most  searchmg  ministry.  A  light  to  the  churches  in  general,  a  peculiar  blessing 
to  Ihis ;  eminent  for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  as  remarkable  for  his  peace  at  death. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev<i-  David  Brainaed,  a  faithful  Ac  laborious  missiona- 
rr  to  the  Stockbridge,  the  Delaware,  Ac  the  Sosquehannah  tribes  of  Indians,  who  died  in 
this  town,  Oct.  10, 1747,  aged  30. 

A  tabular  monument  of  free-stone  is  placed  over  the  grave  of 
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this  celebrated  missionarf.  The  inscription  at  first  wis  on  an  uh 
let  of  schistus,  which  many  years  nnce  was  destroyed  bv  the  firoat 
and  the  inscription  at  present  is  said  to  be  unknown.  An  inlet  ot 
marble  with  die  above  inscription  now  supplies  the  place  of  the 
former  one  in  Uie  horizontal  slab  over  his  remains. 

Here  lies  the  Rev^  Joev  Hookke,  who  died  of  y*  small  pox,  Feb.  e^  1777,  in  Um 
49*^  year  of  his  age  ic  23*  of  his  ministry.  In  him  an  excellent  &  highly  cnltivated 
Genius,  a  graceful  elocution,  engaging  mannen,  &  the  temper  of  the  Gospel  united  to 
form  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  6o  to  render  him  ezamptary  and  beloved  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  The  affectionate  people  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  ^  his  many 
amiable  &  christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 

SoLOMOH  WiLUAXS,  boTU  Juiy  25, 1752,  lived  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Oirist  ia 
Northampton  56  years  and  5  months.  His  spirit  ascbhdbd  in  sweet  peace  to  the  upper 
Sanctuaiy  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  9, 1884. 

In  memory  of  Calib  Steoho,  late  Qoremor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  after  a  life  emi- 
nent ior  piety  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  died  November  7^  1819|  in  the  75** 
year  of  his  age. 

John  Brack,  Esq.,  died  Feb.  28, 1827,  J&t.  56  years. 

Great  day  of  dread  decision  and  despair. 
At  thou^t  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  Its  eager  ^rasp,  and  drops  the  world, 
And  catches  at  each  raed  of  hope  in  heaven. 

In  memory  of  Bev.  Henry  Lyman,  son  of  Theodore  and  Susan  W.  Lyman,  a  mu* 
sumary  of  the  American  Board,  who,  with  his  associate,  Bev.  Samuel  MunsoBi  sofimd 
a  violent  death  finom  the  Battahs,  in  Sumatra,  June  28^*  1834,  aged  24. 

We  are  more  than  oonqueron. 


NORWICH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Tracy, 
of  Norwich,  Con.,  was  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  this 
town;  he  was  settled  here  in  1781,  and  resigned  in  1799.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Woodbridee,  who  settled  here  in 
1799,  and  resigned  in  1831.  Rot.  Samuel  Russell,  the  next  minis- 
ter, was  installed  in  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page. 

Hiis  is  a  hilly  township;  a  northern  branch  of  Westfield  river 
passes  through  the  town,  from  north  to  south.  In  1837,  there  was 
m  the  town  one  small  woollen  miU  and  an  axe  manufactory,  in 
which  were  manufactured  3,000  axes,  which  were  valued  at  $4,2(0; 
hands  employed,  five.  Population,  714.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  108  from  Boston.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  mimsters 
of  this  place: 

In  memory  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  Rossell,  a  man  who  in  doctrine  was  soond,  in  hia 
labors  diligent  and  faithful,  in  his  life  simple  and  trreproaehable,  in  his  piety' distin- 
snished,  in  his  death  blessed.  Why  should  we  say  more  f  He  soo^  and  found  th« 
houw  of  his  Father,  Jan.  27, 1835,  JB.  35. 
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Tms  town  was  originally  a  section  of  what  was  termed  the 
Equivalent  Lands,  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut.  The 
tract  comprising  the  town  was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  was  denominated  StoddardPs  Town.  The  township  was 
aifterwards  sold  by  Col.  Stoddard  to  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Worcester,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pel- 
bam  in  1742.  The  ancestors  oi  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were 
Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  place  was  Rev.  Robert  Abei^crombie,  from  Edinburgh, 
Scotland;  he  was  ordained  here  in  1744.  His  successors  were 
Richard  C.  Graham,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  Elijah 
Brainerd,  Winthrop  Baily.  Mr.  Daily  died  in  1836,  in  Greenfield. 
In  the  second  church  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot  have 
been  ministers. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  good,  but  the  situation  is  elevated 
and  the  surface  is  uneven.  Swift  river,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Chicopee,  waters  the  eastern  border,  and  Fort  river,  which  falls 
into  the  Connecticut,  waters  the  western  part  of  this  town.  In 
1837  there  were  18,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  in  this  town, 
valued  at  $3,000.  Population,  957.  Distance,  13  miles  from 
Northampton,  7  from  Amherst,  and  80  firom  Boston. 


PLAINFIELD. 

Tbb  town  was  formerly  included  in  Cummington,  and  with  that 
town  was  sold  by  Col.  John  Cummings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  llie 
first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Concord,  in  December 
of  that  year.  Many  of  die  first  settlers  came  from  Bridgewater  and 
Abington.  Plainfield  was  incorporated  a  district  of  Cummington 
in  1786,  and  in  1807  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town. 

A  church  of  14  members  was  organized  here  in  1780 ;  but  they 
had  no  settled  minister  till  1792,  when  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  a  na- 
tive of  Long  Island,  was  settled  with  them.  He  continued  in  the 
pastoral  office  till  1831,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
David  Kimball.  Few  men  have  been  more  useful  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lock;  none  more  humble,  holy,  consistent,  and  devoted  to  die 
proper  work  of  man.  He  had  no  brilliancy,  but  was  strongly 
characterized  in  his  whole  deportment  by  kindness,'  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all. 
He  died  in  1837.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in 
1792.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
in  1833.  The  church  was  organized  in  June,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  E3der  David  Wright,  of  Cummington,  acting  as  moderator. 

This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
many  parts  rough  and  broken,  less  so,  however,  than  that  of  the 
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adjoining  towns.  Indeed,  the  summit  of  East  HiU,  on  which  is 
the  principal  village)  may  be  considered  as  level  through  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  town.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong,  and 
well  adapted  for  grass.  The  township  is  exccMddingly  well  supplied 
with  springs  and  rivulets.  There  are  no  large  streams  in  the  town. 
Mill  Brook  is  the  largest.  There  are  two  ponds,  botfi  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town :  the  North  Pond,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Crooked  Pond,  so  called  fir<Mn 
its  figure.  The  scenery  aroimd  these  ponds  is  wild,  and  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  partake  of  the  gloomy ;  for  here,  for  the  most 
part,  the  forests  have  never  been  touched,  and  nature,  in  all  her 
wildness, 

Still  on  her  bosom  wears  the  enamel'd  vest, 
That  bloomed  and  budded  on  her  yoathfoi  breast. 

The  waters  of  the  North  Pond  empty  into  the  Deerfield  river  at 
Charlemont,  while  those  of  the  Crooked  Pond  empty  into  the  South 
Pond  in  Windsor,  which  is  the  head  of  one  ot  the  branches  of 
Westfield  river.  The  North  Pond  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  is  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  fpr  anglers  and  parties  of  pleasure ;  and 
both  have  peculiar  attractions  to  the  botanist,  as  some  very  rare 
and  interesting  aquatic  plants  are  found  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
water.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  20,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $13,000;  there  were  238 
Saxony,  1,775  merino,  and  1,759  other  kinds  of  sheep;  the  value 
of  wool  produced  was  $5,379  36 ;  there  were  manufactured  48,000 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $8,900.  Population,  865.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  110  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

'^  Rev.  James  Richards  and  Rev.  William  Richards,  American 
missionaries,  were  of  this  town,  and  sons  of  Dea.  James  Richards. 
They  were  both  graduates  of  Williams  college.  The  first  mention- 
ed sailed,  in  1815,  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  5  months.  The  period  of  his  labors  was 
short,  for  his  constitution  soon  sunk  by  undue  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  chmate.  He  died  at  Tillipaly,  in  Ceylon, 
Aug.  3,  1822,  aged  38  years.  Rev.  WiUiam  Richards  was  ordain- 
ed missionary  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822,  from  which  place  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nov.  19,  of  the 
same  year,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  His  labors  appear  to 
have  been  very  acceptable  and  useful.  He  resides  in  the  village 
of  Lahaina,  (in  the  island  of  Maui,)  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  following  account  of  the  Mountain  Miller  was  taken  &cm 
tlie  History  of  Plainfield,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  page  40. 

"  Deacon  Joseph  Beals,  who  will  be  known  through  the  future 
ages  of  the  church  as  the  Moimtain  Miller,  was  a  native  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  this  state,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Uiis  place  in 
1779.  Here,  in  1789,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  he  met  with  a 
severe  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  house  and  nearly  all  his  provisions 
by  a  fire.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  depending  on  his  ezter* 
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nal  morality  for  sahration;  conmdering  a  change  as  unneoessary. 
He  now  found  that  he  could  not  truly  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  seeking  of  his  salvation  in  earnest.  After 
a  season  of  distressing  anxiety,  the  Savior  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  soul  as  '  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  alto* 
gether  lovely,'  and  he  suddenly  broke  forth  in  new  strains  of  de* 
votion,  penitence,  and  jpraise,  for  redeeming  love.  Prom  this  tima 
he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Savior^  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
exemplary  deportment  at  all  times  and  in  all  places^  particularly 
in  the  house  of  God,  his  abiding  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
and  the  retribution£f  of  eternity,  his  preciousness  to  the  awakened 
sinner,  his  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  family  and  of  all 
with  whom  the  providence  of  God  brought  him  in  contact,  his 
perseverance  in  doing  ffood,  and  his  uniform  and  consistent  piety. 
*  His  conversation  would  never  tire,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  ne« 
ver  tired  of  religious  conversation.'  He  died  after  a  short  sickness, 
July  20,  1813.  ^  His  body,'  says  the  writer  of  the  tract,  '  was  in- 
terred in  the  grave-yard,  near  his  accustomed  place  of  worship, 
where  a  plain,  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name,  age,  and  date 
of  his  death,  is  erected  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  Mountain  Miller.' 
A  notice  of  his  deatn  was  inserted  in  the  county  newspaper,  with 
this  expressive  and  appropriate  remark :  '  His  presence  animated 
the  Christian  and  awed  the  sinner;'  which  would  have  been  his 
whole  recorded  stpry,  had  not  some  special  indications  of  Plovi- 
dence  convinced  the  writer  of  this  narrative  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate it,  for  the  benefit,  he  trusts,  of  thousands.  The  pious  tra- 
veller wUl  hereafter  delight  to  visit  the  place,  consecrated  by  the 
residence  of  the  Mountain  Miller,  to  drink  at  the  spring  by  the 
road^side,  bursting  ftom  the  rock  and  shaded  by  the  two  beautiftd 
sugar  maples,  where  he  so  often  drank  in  passing  between  his 
house  and  mill,  and,  above  all,  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  this  most 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.  From  this  spot  flowers  have 
already  been  culled,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,"  The  tract  entitled  the  Mountain  Miller,  written  by 
William  A.  Hallock,  was  first  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1831,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerouii  editions, 
and  in  various  languages. 


PRESOOTT. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1822,  previous  to  which  it  form- 
ed a  part  of  Pelham.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor 
here  in  1827,  and  resigned  in  1835.'  The  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  his 
successor,  was  installs  here  the  same  year.  A  church  formerly 
existed  in  this  town  while  it  was  a  part  of  Pelham,  over  which 
two  ministers  were  setded,  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot 
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This  chutch  became  extinct    The  church  was  re-organiaed  in 
1823,  with  12  members. 

This  town  is  watered  by  several  branches  of  Swift  river,  which 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture  is  palm-leaf  hats,  of  which,  in  1837,  50,000  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,000.  Population,  788.  Distance,  16 
miles  from  Northampton,  8  from  Amherst,  and  76  from  Boston. 


SOUTH    HADLEY. 

Tms  town  was  originally  a  parish  in  Hadley ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  ''This  town  was  settled  as  early  as 
1721  by  a  few  families  from  Hadley.  It  was  then  called  the  South 
I^recinct  in  Hadley.  The  first  settlers  for  some  time  continued  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hadley,  a  distance  of 
about  7  or  8  miles.  In  1733  the  first  town  meeting  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house, 
the  frame  of  which  was  put  up  the  year  before,  should  be  in  part 
finished.  The  building,  however,  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1737.  The  families  were  few  in  number  and  indi- 
gent in  their  circumstances,  and  the  house  was  principally  built  by 
3ieir  personal  labor;  it  was  not  large,  containing  only  nine  pews  in 
the  body  of  it  A  gallery  was  subsequently  added.  There  was 
no  steeple  or  belL  The  people  were  called  together  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  public  worship  by  the  <'  blowing  of  a  conch  shelL" 
The  house  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dweUing-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  common.  In  consequence  of  the  house  being 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  in 
March,  1760,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  55  feet  in 
length  and  45  in  breadth,  to  be  placed  as  near  the  old  one  as  might 
conveniently  be  done,  and  as  near  the  center  of  the  town  as  possi- 
ble. The  difficulty  of  locating  the  house  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  not  till  thirieen  years  afterwards  that  the  question 
was  settled,  during  which  more  than  fifty  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  the  place  were  held.  It  was  finally  settled  by  lot. 
The  lot  fixed  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  of  the  first  parish 
now  stands.  A  part  being  dissatisfied,  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  consisting  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow,  Rev. 
Mr.  Breck  of  ^ring^field,  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  decided  that  both  par- 
ties were  under  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  the  lot  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Hadley  was  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson, 
who  was  settled  in  1733.  A  grant  of  land,  called  the  ''  Proprieton^ 
Land"  was  set  off  to  this  town  on  its  first  settlement,  by  the  town  of 
Hadley,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  on  condition  that  the  people 
should  settle  among  them  "  a  good  orthodox  minister."  By  a  vote 
of  the  precinct,  at  their  first  meeting,  this  land  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Rawson.    Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Raw- 
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trm,  was  installed  pastor  in  1742.  He  died  in  1783^  aged  80.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Hays,  who  was  settled 
in  1782.  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in 
1824,. and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Condi t,  in  1835.  Rev. 
Plavel  Griswold  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  or  Qanal  church. 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  1828 ;  Rev.  William  Tyler  succeeded 
him  in  1832. 

The  soil  in  this  township  is  light,  warm,  and  in  many  places 
very  productive.  Considerable  attention,  is  paid  by  the  farmers  in 
this  town  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  considerable  water- 
power  in  the  town,  much  oi  which  is  yet  unimproved.  The  manu* 
lacture  of  paper,  satinet,  and  other  articles,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  this  place.  There  is  a  canal  in  this  town, 
two  miles  long,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  jiver,  and  a  dam 
across  the  river  of  1100  feet,  which  is  constructed  to  overcome  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  50  feet.  This  dam  produces  a  water-power  of 
great  extent  The  canal  has  five  locks,  and  a  cut  through  solid 
rock  of  40  feet  in  depth  and  300  in  length.  The  amount  of  tolls 
on  the  canal  is  firom  10  to  $18,000  annually.  ^ 


Northern  view  of  Mount  Holyoke  FenuUe  Semtnary, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  "  Moimt  Holvoke  Female  Semi- 
nary," in  the  central  village  of  South  Hadley,  6  miles  from  North- 
ampton, and  13  from  Springfield,  which  is  now  aboii^t  opening  for 
the  reception  of  scholars.  This  institution  is  designed  entirely  for 
young  ladies.  "  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid,  extensive,  and  well- 
balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  improve- 
ment, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which 
will  prepare  ladies'  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth."  One 
leading  object  in  this  seminary  is  to  raise  up  female  teachers. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  placed  on 
as  lasting  foimdations  as  the  colleges  in  our  coimtry  for  the  other 
sex.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained,  and  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  appointed.  The  institution  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
One  very  important  feature  in  the  system  to  be  adopted  here,  is, 
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that  a]l  the  teachers  and  pupils,  without  a  single  exception^  will 
constitute  but  one  family,  and  all  thepupils  are  to  perfonn  a  part  of 
die  domestic  work  of  the  family.  The  place  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  well  chosen,  being  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  seminary  of  learning 
being  located  in  a  populous  place.  The  view  from  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  seminary  is  commanding  and  interesting.  At  Uie  n<Nrth, 
the  towering  heights  of  Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  rising  in  gran- 
deur at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles;  the  gorge  between  the 
two  mountains,  through  which  the  Connecticut  passes :  the  beauti- 
ful interval  on  which  Northampton  is  situated,  seen  bevond,  pre- 
sent a  scene  which  is  rarely  equalled.  There  are  3  churches,  1 
Congregational  in  the  center,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist 
in  the  village  at  the  falls,  on  Uie  south  larder  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  1,400. 

In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  miUs,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
$45,000.  There  were  three  paper  mills;  stock  manufactured, 
1,250  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $161,500;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
41 ;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Two  pearl  button  manufactories ; 
18,000  gross  of  buttons  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $8,500; 
males  emploved,  13 ;  females,  18 ;  capital  invested,  $4,200.  The 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was  $18;400. 

Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  northern  borders  of  this  town,  rises  830 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and  from  its 
summit  presents  probably  the  richest  view  in  America  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  fertile  beauty,  and  is  quite  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort  "  It  is  a  part  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing 
with  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  in- 
terrupted by  only  occasional  valleys,  across  the  whole  of  Connec- 
ticut, until  it  enters  Massachusetts  between  West  Springfield  and 
Southwick,  and  proceeds  along  the  west  line  of  the  first-named 
niace,  and  along  the  east  line  of  Westfield,  Easthampton,  and 
Northampton,  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut.  IJntil  it  reaches  East- 
hampton its  elevation  is  small ;  but  there  it  suddenly  moimts  up  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms  Mount  Tom.  The  ridge 
crosses  Connecticut  in  a  north-east  directi<m,  and  curving  still  more 
to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  line  of  Amherst  and  South. 
Hadley,  until  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Belchertown.  All  that  part  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  river  is 
called  Holyoke ;  though  the  prospect  house  is  erected  near  its  south- 
western extremity,  opposite  pforthampton  and  near theConnecticut" 

The  following  view  is  from  Mt  Holyoke,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  curve  of  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  called  the  Ox*bow, 
which  gracefully  sweeps  round  a  circuit  of  three  miles  without 
advancing  its  ocean  course  a  hundred  rods.  ''In  the  view  firom 
Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  beautiful  united ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, greatly  predominating."  "  On  the  west  is  se«i,  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  populous  village  of  Northampton,  with 
its  elegant  public  and  private  buildings ;  a  little  more  to  the  ri§^t 
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View  from  the  summit  of  Mo^nt  Rolyoke. 

the  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield ;  and  still 
further  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with  its  college,  gymnasium 
and  academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  a  pleasant  resting 
place  to  the  eye.  On  the  south  is  seen  the  village  of  South  Hadley. 
Springfield  and  other  places  south  indistinctly  visible  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  the  spires  of  the  churches  in 
Hartford  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising  above  the  trees. 
With  a  telescope  the  elevated  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
may  be  seen.  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer  has  before  him 
the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  which  rises  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Holyoke."  "  In  the  north-west  the  Graylock  may  be 
seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still  farther  north  the  Green 
moimtains  shoot  up  beyond  the  region  of  clouds.  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  seen  the  insulated  Sugar-loaf 
and  Toby  presenting  their  fantastic  outlines  ;  while  far  in  the  north- 
east rises  in  insulated  grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc."  **  Pro- 
bably, under  favorable  circumstances^  not  less  than  30  churches,  in 
as  many  towns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and  south 
diameter  of  the  field  of  vision  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  150 
miles." 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1753,  previous  to  which  it  was 
a  part  or  precinct  of  Northampton.  The  first  persons  who  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  plantation  were  Judah  Hutchinson  and 
TTiomas  Porter,  in  1732;  the  next  year  fourteen  other  settlers 
came  into  the  place.  Some  families  had  resided  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  in  Pomeroy's  meadow ;  they  belonged  however  to  the 
old  town  till  after  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct. Between  1733  and  1740,  fourteen  families  removea  to 
the  place.    The  first  meeting  of  freeholders  qualified  to  vote  in 
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precinct  affairs  was  held  in  1741.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1743,  the 
first  church  was  organized,  and  Rer.  Jonathan  Judd  was  ordained 
pastor  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  same  day  Waitstill  Strong 
and  John  Clark  were  chosen  deacons.  The  clergymen  at  his 
ordination  were  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Hopkins  of 
West  Springfield,  Woodbridge  of  South  Hadley,  Parsons  of  East 
Hadley,  Williams  of  Hadley,  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  and  Ballan- 
tine  of  Westficld.  '*  It  was  requested  that  each  should  bring  a 
messenger  with  him."  Mr.  Fldwards  preached  the  sermon,  which 
was  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Judd  had  for  settlement  2()0  acres 
of  land,  100  pounds  old  tenor,  and  125  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be 
expended  in  work  on  his  house.  His  salary  for  the  first  three 
years  was  130  pounds,  old  tenor,  per  annum,  and  five  pounds  a 
year  to  be  added  till  it  reached  170  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  give  him  his  wood ;  '*  and  we  will  give  him  more 
according  to  our  ability."  His  house  during  the  Indian  troubles 
was  fortified.*  Mr.  Judd  died  in  1803,  aged  83.  Rev.  Vinson 
Gould,  his  successor,  was  ordained  colleague,  pastor  in  1801,  and 
resigned  in  1832.  His  successor.  Rev.  Morris  E.  White,  was  set- 
tled the  same  year. 

The  Maiihan  river,  which  rises  in  Westhampton,  passes  twice 
through  this  town,  first  from  north  to  south,  into  w  estfield,  and 
then,  returning,  passes  north-east,  into  Easfliampton,  affordine 
water  privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  containing  a  Congregational  church  and  an  academy. 
The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this 
place.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
Population,  1,216.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and 
97  from  Boston.  Several  interesting  minerals  are  found  here ;  and 
indications  of  a  rich  lead  mine,  so  promising  that  a  company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  in  order  to  work  it 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  however  did  not  equal  the  expec- 
tation of  the  projectors.  At  this  time,  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  not  worked. 


WARE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  "Ware  remained  unset- 
tled for  many  years  after  the  adjoining  towns  were  settled,  the  soil 
being  so  hard  and  rough  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. At  an  early  period  nearly  the  whole  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  a  military  com- 
pany from  Narragansett,  as  a  reward  for  expelling  the  Indiaiw 
from  that  vicinity.    So  Uttle  value  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  com- 

*Daring  this  period  a  number  of  soldiers  vere  stationed  in  this  town^  for  the  defenee 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  August,  1747,  Elisha  Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  he 
was  thrashing  in  his  bam.  Noah  Fixley  was  also  killed  in  tliis  town  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars. 
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pony,  that  they  shortly  after  sold  it  to  John  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
for  two  coppers  per  acre ;  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  iSourishing 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  state."  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  formed  in  1767.  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  the  first  clergyman, 
was  settled  in  1751,  and  resigned  in  1754;  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  his 
successor,  was  settled  in  1759,  and  died  in  1775.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Judd,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1785 ;  he  resigned  in  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  was  settled  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1809.  Rev.  Samuel  Ware,  the  next  minister,  was  set- 
tled in  1810 ;  resigned  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augus- 
tus B.  Reed,  the  same  year.  The  second  or  village  church  was 
organized  in  1826.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  was  settled  in  the  same 
year.  His  successor.  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1835,  and  resigned  in  1837. 


South-western  view  of  Ware  Village. 

The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  Ware  village,  as  seen 
firom  near  the  Northampton  road.  This  village  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Ware  river,  a  large  and  powerfiil 
stream,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  county.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  at  the  lalls  of  the  river  in  this  town  within 
a  short  period ;  a  nourishing  village  has  arisen,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  this  time,  upwards  of  1,500  inhabitants,  where  a  few 
years  since  was  but  a  wilderness.  The  Ware  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  February,  1822,  with  a  capital  of  $525,000. 
There  is  a  bank  in  the  village,  the  "  Hampshire  Manufacturers 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills^  6,544  spindles ;  cotton  consumed,  516,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  1,450,000  yards,  valued  at  $160,000 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 62;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  There  were  2 
woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  270,000  lbs.  of  wool 
were  consumed;  230,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $280,000 ;  males  employed,  77 ;  females,  80 ;  capital  invested, 
^00,000.     There  were  manufactured  867  pairs  of  boots,  and 
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6i,623  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $53,164.  Straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, 65,000,  valued  at  $114,832;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactur- 
ed, 79,200,  valued  at  $10,870;  value  of  aueers  manufactured, 
$4,600.  Population,  2,403.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton, 23  from  Springfield,  27  to  Worcester,  44  to  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
67  to  Boston. 


WESTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1778.  The  first  settlement  of 
this  town  began  about  the  year  1767.  Lemuel  Strong,  the  oldest 
son  of  Noah  Strong,  (in  1817  the  oldest  man  in  the  town^)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  this  town.  In  1779  there 
were  about  sixty  families  and  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  was  settled  here  in  1779 ;  he 
died  1837,  aged  83.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  brother  of  Capt.  Natfian 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  the  martyr  to  American  liberty,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  in  1775,  aged  22.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin,  who  settled  here  in 
1829,  and  resigned  in  1837 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Amos  Drury, 
who  was  installed  pastor  the  same  year. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
170  Saxony,  944  merino,  and  1,404  other'kinds  of  sheep;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  2  J  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $3,205 ;  capital  invested, 
$7,204.  Population,  818.  Distance,  8  miles  from  jMorthamptan, 
8  from  Williamsbu]^,  and  100  firom  Boston. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  in  this  place  was  Rev.  Amos  Butler,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Con.;  this  was  in  1773;  he  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  'Joseph 
Strong,  in  1781.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Henry  Lord  in  1804.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
William  Lusk,  who  was  installed  here  in  1836. 

A  considerable  stream  passes  through  this  town,  and  unites  with 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton,  affording  good  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the 
central  part  of  Williamsburg.  The  Methodist  church  recently 
erected  is  seen  on  the  left ;  the  Congregational  church  is  seen  on 
the  right,  southerly  of  which  is  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream 
passing  through  the  village.  In  the  central  part  of  the  engravine 
is  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  the  spire  of  the  old  Congregationiu 
church,  situated  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  die  central 
part  of  the  village.    This  was  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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Southern  view  of  WiUiam^vrg, 

This  village  is  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and  103  from  BostotL 
Population,  1,345. 

The  Williamsburg  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactory  was 
incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  woollen  mills;  42,150  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $69,235 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  25 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $33,70i0 ;  value  of  flexible  and  japan  buttons  nianufactured, 
$102,600;  hands  employed,  13  males  and  105  females;  capital 
invested,  $39,000;  value  of  axes  manufactured,  $6,106;  value 
of  augers,  bitts,  and  bitt-stocks  manufactured,  $2,310 ;  value  of 
gimblets,  screw-drivers,  and  punches  manufactured,  $4,066. 


WORTHINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1768.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunt- 
ington appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He 
died  in  1780,  aged  48 ;  his  successor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Josiah  Spaulding,  who  died  in  1803 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  67.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  who  was  settled  in  1833. 

This  township  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  center  of 
the  Green  moimtain  range,  upon  its  eastern  declivity.  The  waters  in 
this  township  are  discharged  into  the  Connecticut  by  the  Westfield 
river,  the  prmcipal  branch  of  which  washes  the  south-west  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  other  branches  pass  through  the  middle  and 
north-east  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  surface  is  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  much  of  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  producing  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  9,050  merino  sheep;  wool  produced,  27,000 
lbs.;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $16,875 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $26,000;  vsdue  of  curtains  manuiiBU^tured,  $10,126; 
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value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $32,000.  Population,  1,142. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  55  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
110  from  Boston. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1643.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  varied.  The  principal  streams  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  the  Merrimac,  Charles,  Concord,  and  Nashua.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  this  county,  but  its  surface  is  diversified  by 
numerous  small  hills,  which  are  generally  less  than  one  himdred 
feet  in  height.  The  land  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  is  the 
most  uneven.  The  soil  is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  well  rewards  cultivation.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  county  are  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  1837,  there  were 
62,o60,194  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  $5,971,172,  being  nearly  three  times  the  value  manufactured 
in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  canal,  and  particularly  the 
railroads  recently  constructed  in  the  county,  afford  great  facili- 
ties in  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  Boston.  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord  are  the  shire  towns.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  which  are  46  in  number. 


Acton, 

Ashby, 

Bedford, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Carlisle, 

Ch^rlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 


Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

Holliston, 

Hopkinton, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 


Medford, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherburne, 

Shirley, 


Townsend, 

Tyngsboroughy 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wayland, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Westford, 


South  Reading,  Weston, 
Stoneham,         Wilmington, 
Stow,  Wobum. 

Sudbury, 
Tewksbury, 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  61,476 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  77,968;  in  1837,  it  was  98,665. 


ACTON. 

The  town  of  Acton  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Con- 
cord. Most  of  the  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  were  granted 
to  the  town  of  Concord  "for  feeding;'^  thfey  were,  however,  not 
very  accurately  defined,  as  when  they  were  actually  surveyed 
they  were  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  nomi- 
nally specified  in  the  grants.    A  settlement  was  commenced  m 
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these  grants  as  early  as  1656,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  Shepherd  and  Law  families  were  among  the  first.  Many  of 
the  meadows  were  open  prairies,  and  afforded,  with  little  or  no 
labor,  grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  favorite  places  for  feeding. 

<*  In  1668,  the  town  leased  to  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  20  years,  200  acres  of 
upland  near  Mr.  Silas  Holden's  present  residence,  and  60  acres  of  ineiELdow  lying  in 
several  parcels  on  Nashobah  brook,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep,  '  except  12  Sab- 
bath days  yearly/  a  herd  of  50  cattle  for  Is.  per  head  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be  paid 
<  one  third  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  he  or  pease,  and  the  other  third  part  in 
Indian  com.'  They  were  to  be  constantly  watched  by  a  <  herdsnum,'  and  kept  in  a 
yard  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  beasts.  Capt.  Wheeler  agreed  to  build  a 
honse  *  40  feet  by  18,  and  12  stud,'  covered  with  shingles,  and  to  have  a  *  pair  of 
chimneys ; '  and  a  barn  40  by  24,  and  12  high,  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  town  aftey 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.'' 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1735,  one  hundred  years  from  th<i 
incorporation  of  Concord.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and 
uneven,  though  there  are  no  considerable  hills ;  and  with  some 
exceptions  the  soil  is  rocky  and  hard  to  cultivate.  It  contains, 
however,  many  good  farms.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  agriculture.  There  are,  however,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  annually  manufactured,  here,  emd  this  business  is  a 
source  of  considerable  income.  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  this  town,  one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  other  for  Unita- 
rians. This  place  is  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  5  N.  Westerly 
from  Concord.  Population,  1,071.  The  first  meeting-house  (42 
feet  by  36,  and  21  feet  high)  was  built  in  1736,  and  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  present  one  was  erected,  in  1808.  The 
Kev.  John  Swift  was  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town ;  this 
was  on  Nov.  8,  1738.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in 
Acton,  in  1775,  he  was  severely  attacked,  and  was  never  able  to 
preach  afterwards.  He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  37th  vear  of  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Moses  Adams  was  next  ordained  here,  June 
25,  1778.  He  died  in  1819,  aged  70.  The  Rev.  Marshall  Shed  in 
1820  became  their  next  pastor ;  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest, in  May,  1831.  The  Orthodox  society  seceded  from  the 
town,  and  formed  a  separate  parish  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Shed's  ministry,  and  the  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  ordained 
over  them,  Aug.  29,  1832.  The  Universalist  society  in  this  town 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1825. 


ASHBY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  It  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  This  township  is  on  elevated 
land,  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  furnishing  rich  pastures  and 
agreeable  prospects.  This  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  the  farms 
are  productive.  The  two  churches  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
stand  on  high  land,  and  may  be  seen,  from  a  great  distance.  Pop- 
ulation, 1,201.     Distance,  26  miles  from  Concord,  and  42  from 
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Boston.  The  manofacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  is  the  principal  mana- 
facturing  business  performed  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
69,989  hats  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $7,751  50. 


BEDFORD. 


Bedford  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  town  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1729.  It  is  not  very  well  situated 
for  an  agricultural  town.  About  half  of  it  is  meadow  land,  un- 
improved, and  partly  incapable  of  improvement  It  contains, 
however,  several  good  farms,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  soiL 
The  Shawshine  is  the  only  considerable  stream  of  water.  On  this 
stream  is  a  mill  which  was  built  before  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Michael  Bacon,  who  was  allowed  to  have  two 
garrison  soldiers  stationed  there  for  his  safety.  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Boston  market  was  begun  here  in  1805,  by  John 
Hosmer  and  Jonathan  Bacon.  In  this  business  about  60  men  and 
80  women  are  employed.  About  90,000  pairs  of  shoes,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $50,000,  are  made  annually.  There  are  2  churches, 
1  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  30  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  This  place  is  6  miles  north-east  of  Con- 
cord, and  15  north-west  of  Boston,  and  contains  858  inhabitants. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1730.  Committees 
were  chosen  the  next  and  many  subsequent  ^'  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house," and  ^'  have  respect  to  them  that  are  50  years  old  and  up- 
wards ;"  those  under  this  age  ^'  to  be  seated  accoroing  to  their  pay." 
A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817.  The  first  minister, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  was  ordained  July  15,  1730.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1734,  and  in  1735  went  as  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
at  Fort  Edward.  In  1756,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  the  next 
ordained  here.  Being  opposed  to  the  "half-way  covenant,"  he 
was  dismissed  in  1766.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Peimiman  was  the  next 
regular  minister,  and  was  ordained  in  1771,  and  continued  here 
about  twenty  years.  Though  possessed  of  respectable  talents,  he 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  manners  and  pubUc  performances.  Sdou 
after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  following 
expression  in  his  prayer : — "  We  pray  thee  to  send  the  British  sol- 
diers where  they  will  do  some  ^x)d ;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord ! 
that  we  have  no  use  for  them  about  here."  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Steams,  who  was  ordained  in  April,  1796. 

Among  the  pecuUar  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  chmch  finom 
its  first  formation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Steams,  was  that  of 
making  public  confession  of  particular  offences  committed  by  the 
members.  These  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  by  the  min- 
ister before  the  congregation.     Frequent  notices  are  specified  in 

the  church  records,  such  as  'Hhe  confession  of for  the  sin  of 

intemperance,"  ''for  the  breach  of  the  sevmth  conmiandment,"  or 
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Other  sins,  as  the  case  might  be,  ^'wioLs  read  before  the  conffrega- 
tion."  Tliis  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  the  church  in  Bedford  f 
it  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  many  other  churches. 


BILLERICA. 

Thb  ancient  Indian  name  of  Biilerica  was  Shawshine^  a  name 
which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of  this  name.  The 
present  name  is  derived  from.  BiUericay,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
England,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.  As  early  as  1637,  the  general  court  appointed  Capt. 
Jennison  and  Lieut.  Spooner  to  view  Shawshine,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641,  it  was  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge, '' provided  they  would  make  it  a  village  to  have  ten  fami- 
lies settled  there  within  ten  years."  It  appears  that  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  about  the  year  1653.  It  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  respectable  families  from  Cambridge,  but  the  greater 
part  were  originally  from  England.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  first  principal  settlers:  John  Parker,  John  Kit- 
tredge,  John  Rogers,  William  French,  George  Parley,  Ralph  Hill, 
Samuel  Manning,  Simon  Crosby,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  Thomas  Richardson,  Edward  Farmer,  Joseph  Tompson, 

In  1&6,  the  inhabitants  of  Shawshine,  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  upon  Concord  river,  near  the 
farms  of  John  and  Robert  Blood.  To  this  tract  the  court  granted 
the  name  of  Biilerica.  In  the  same  year,  8,000  acres  of  land  lying 
at  Natticott  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  About  6,300  acres 
were  situated  on  the  east  of  Merrimac  river,  and  1,760  on  the  west 
side.  The  town  was  divid^  into  lots,  by  Jonathan  Danforth, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  for  locating  the  home  lots.  These 
lots  were  most  generally  denominated  ten  and  five  acre  lots.  A 
ten  acre  lot,  or  a  single  share,  contained  113  acres  of  upland,  and 
12  acres  of  meadow.     A  five  acre  lot  contained  half  this  quantity. 

It  appears  that  the  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  in 
1663,  and  the  BLev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  by  John  Parker,  and 
completed  about  1660 ;  it  was  at  first  covered  with  thatch  instead 
of  shingles.  A  regard  for  purity  of  morals  and  an  attention  to  re- 
ligious duties  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
iiSiabitants.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  three 
persons  were  chosen  '^  to  examine  the  several  families,  and  see 
whether  their  children  and  servants  were  taught  in  the  principles 
of  reliffion."  In  167S,  the  selectmen  of  this  town  passed  an  order 
that  aU  children  and  youth  firom  eight  years  old  and  upwards 
should  be  sent  by  their  parents  and  masters  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Whiting,  to  receive  catechetical  instruction  at  such  times  as  should 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Whitmg  died  in  1713,  having  preached  in  this 
place  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles.  47 


SCO  BILLIBIOA. 

Gapt  Jonathan  Danforth  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising settlers  of  Billerica.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mathe* 
matical  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety.  From  his  skill  in  sur- 
veying, he  was  frequently  employed  in  locating  new  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  plans  of  his  surveys  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  remain.  He  also  left  other  manuscripts.  A  poem  was 
written  on  his  death,  (in  17'r2,)  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

**  He  rode  the  cireait,  chainM  great  towns  and  ianiis 

To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  HtatioQii, 

He  fixed  their  bounds  for  manv  generations. 

His  art  ne'er  failM  him,  thoagh  the  loadstone  failed. 

When  oft  by  minss  and  streams  it  was  assailed  ; 

All  this  is  charming,  but  there 's  something  hi^er, 

Gave  him  the  Instre  which  we  most  admire." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  his  piety,  attention  to  religious  du- 
ties, which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet  in  the  versification  peculiai 
to  that  period. 

About  the  period  of  king  Philip's  war,  the  number  of  families  in 
Billerica  was  about  forty-eight,  and  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
forty-seven.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time,  caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several  towns.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  titus  town  suffered  any  essential  injury 
during  Philip's  war. 

Within  the  original  limits  of  this  town  lived  a  considerable  body 
of  Indians.  The  Pawtucketts,  at  Wamesit  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
tained in  1675  about  250  souls.  They  had  been  formerly  esti- 
mated at  3,000.  They  inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Concord  river,  and  bordering  on  the  Merrimac.  The  divi- 
sion line  between  them  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  from 
Merrimac  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Concord 
river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Concord  river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Their  plantation  was  separated  from  the  English  by  a  ditch,  which 
may  be  still  traced.  Within  these  limits  is  a  hill,  called  Fori  HUl^ 
on  which  are  some  remains  of  their  fortification.  In  this  place  it 
seems  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  Aug.  6th,  1695,  the  In- 
dians made  an  irruption  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  ^'  In  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east  of  Concord  river,  lived  seve- 
ral families,  who,  though  without  garrisons  and  in  time  of  war, 
felt  no  apprehensions  of  danger.  Their  remoteness  from  the  fron- 
tiers might  have  contributed  to  their  apparent  security.  l%e  In- 
dians came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  entered 
the  house  of  John  Rogers  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  discharged 
an  arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugi^ar 
vein.  Awakened  by  this  sudden  and  unexpect^  attack,  he  started 
up,  seiased  the  arrow,  which  be  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand.    A  woman  being  in  the 
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chamber,  threiK  herself  out  of  the  window,  and,  though  severely 
wounded,  made  her  escape  by  concealing  herself  among  some  flags. 
A  young  woman  was  scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  but  survived  Uie 
painful  operation,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards.  A  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Rogers  were  made  prisoners.  The  family  of  John 
Levistone  suffered  most  severely.  His  mother<pin-law  and  five 
young  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
ITiomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son  were  killed.  Mary^  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  his  youngest 
daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken 
at  this  surprisal.  Though  the  Indians  were  immediately  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  center  of  the  town,  yet  so  effectually  had 
they  taken  precautions  in  their  flight  that  all  efforts  to  find  them 
were  unavailing.  It  is  said  that  they  even  had  tied  up  the  niouths 
of  their  Ao^s  with  wampum,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  bark- 
ing would  discover  tlie  direction  thoy  had  taken.  The  shock  given 
to  the  inhabitants  by  this  melancholy  event  was  long  had  in  pain- 
ful remembrance." 


Smakem  vUm  of  BiUmea,  (eeniroi  part,) 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Billerica, 
taken  from  the  Concord  road.  The  Unitarian  church  (erected  in 
1797)  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving. 
The  tavern  and  post-office,  the  town-house,  and  some  other  build- 
ings, are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  the  spire  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
village  street  is  about  a  mile  in  extent  About  two  miles  north- 
ward, the  Middlesex  canal  crosses  the  Concord  river ;  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town  this  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  cross  thn 
Shawshine  river;  the  canal  crosses  this  river  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  20  feet  in  height.  Population,  1,498.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Concord,  6  from  Lowell,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  and  4  sets  of  machinery ;  96,319  yards  of 
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cloth  were  nianufkctured,  valued  at  $32,661 ;  males  employedi  17j 
females,  23.  There  were  612  pairs  of  boots  and  19,336  pain  or 
shoes  manufactured,  which  were  valued  at  $11,093. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  on  the  Concord  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  central 
part  ot  the  village : 

Sub  hoc  sazo  sepolchrali  conditi  sunt  cineras  Rerereadi  domini  Samubub  Rua«usy 
ecclesiae  nuper  pastoris  Billerics  :  qui  cursa  quern  Dens  dederat  peracto  A.  C.  1749, 
morti  cessit  tertio  die  Martii,  com  vizisset  annos  drdter  68^  et  mnnefe  sacerdoCali  fiei^ 
me  41  fideliter  perfonctus  < 


Which  may  be  translated  in  the  following  manner : 

Beneath  this  monmnental  stcme  are  gathered  the  asdies  of  the  Beveraiid  Savuil  Boc- 
ous,  hue  pastor  of  the  churdi  at  Billehca ;  who  having  finished  the  work  aroointed 
for  him  by  God,  dejMurted  in  1749,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  He  was  aboat  o8  years 
of  age,  and  had  fiuthfolly  discharged  the  ministehal  office  for  almost  41  years. 

Here  lies  y  body  of  the  widow  Lydia  Dyar,  of  Boston,  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
where  she  left  a  good  Estate  dc  came  into  y«  coontry  Ma^jr  22^,  1775,  to  escape  y 
abace  of  y*  Ministerial  Troops  sent  by  George  y«  3'  to  subject  North  Amerk*,  She 
died  July  28^  1776,  aged  80  years. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 

Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

Beneath  this  stone  rest  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Hbukt  Ctmicraos,  D.  D.,  late  pastor 
of  the  church  and  Christian  Societv  in  Billerica.  Bom  Sept.  25^*  1739 ;  ordained  Jan. 
26, 1763 ;  died  Sept.  5^*  1823.  Possessing  intellectual  powers  of  the  hi|^est  order,  he 
was  eminentlv  learned,  pious  and  faithful,  and  by  his  life  and  example  illustrated  and 
recommended  the  doctrine  and  virtues  he  taught  and  inculcated. In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  distinguished  virtues,  this  stone  is  erected  by  the  people  of  his 
charge. 


BOXBOROUGH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.    The  tract  comprising  the 
township  is  eleyated  and  hilly.     There  is  no  stream  of  much  im- 

e)rtance  in  the  town.  The  township  lies  between  Concord  and 
ashua  rivers,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  both.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town  in  1837  was  433,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
a^y  other  in  Middlesex  county.  About  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  straw  bonnets  and  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured  in 
this  place.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  town,  and  hops  have  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent  Distance,  9  miles  from  Coneord,  and 
26  from  Boston. 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  known  by  iho 
name  of  Little  Cambridge.  It  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The 
town  contains  several  beautiful  country  seats  and  highly-cultivated 
farms,  2  Congregational  churches,  1  ot  which  is  Unitarian,  and  a 
ttank,  the  "  Brighton  Bank/'  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    Popula- 
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tion,  1,337.    It  is  16  miles  S.  E.  from  Concord,  36  E.  of  Wor- 
cester,  8  nortfierly  from  Dedbam,  and  6  W.  of  Boston. 

A  cattle  fair  was  commenced  here  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  ever  since.  Most  of  the 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  Boston  market  are  brought  in  droves  to 
this  place,  from  two  hundred  to  six  thousand  a  week :  every  Mon- 
day  is  the  fair,  or  market  day,  when  the  dealers  in  provisions 
resort  thither  to  make  purchases. 


Western  tnew  of  Brighton^  {central  part.) 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brighton, 
showing  the  place  where  the  great  cattle-market  of  New  England 
is  held.  The  street  at  this  time  is  filled  with  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are 
driven  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  to  this  market. 
Besides  furnishing  the  Boston  market,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
collected,  bought  and  slaughtered,  and  barreled  up  for  exportation 
to  various  places.  In  the  engraving  the  large  building  appearing 
on  the  left  is  the  "Cattle  Fair  Hotel:"  at  times  as  many  as 
400  or  600  persons  have  been  known  to  dine  at  this  establishment 
on  market  aays.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the  next  building  east- 
ward ;  the  Brighton  Bank  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
A  reporter  attends  the  market,  and  his  reports  of  the  prices,  &c.,  are 

Jmblished  in  the  newspapers.  "  Winship^s  Gardens,'^  celebrated 
or  their  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  Worcester  railroad  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  these  gardens. 

The  following  statement  of  Brighton  market  for  1837  and  1838 
is  from  the  public  prints.  In  1837,  32,664  beef  cattle,  16,216 
stores,  110,2i06  sheep,  17,052  swine;  total  sales  estimated  at 
$2,449,231.  In  1838,  25,850  beef  cattle,  sales  estimated  at 
$1,317,330;  9,673  stores,  sales  $315,909;  104,640  sheep,  sales 
$261,600;  26,164  swine,  sales  $163,166— total  sales  estimated  at 
$2  068,004. 
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BURLINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1799.  The  land  in  this  town  is 
rather  rough  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  small  stream  in 
the  town,  called  Vine  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Shawshine  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Merrimac  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There  is  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  6,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  valued 
at  $4,900.  There  were  twelve  males  and  nine  females  employed 
in  this  business.  Population,  522.  Distance,  10  miles  north-east 
of  Concord,  11  S.  E.  from  Lowell,  and  13  from  Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Thb  settlement  of  Cambridge  commenced  in  1631.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  assistants,  having  examined  the  territory  lying  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  new  settlements,  upon  a  view  of  this  spot  **  all  agreed  it  a 
nt  place  for  a  beautiful  town,  and  took  time  to  consider  further 
about  it."  On  Dec.  29, 1630,  "  after  many  consultations  about  a  fit 
place  to  build  a  town  for  the  seat  of  government,  they  agree  on  a 
place  N.  W.  side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  W.  of  Charles- 
town  ;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicot  and  Sharp  (the  former  living  at 
Salem,  and  the  latter  purposing  to  return  to  England)  oblige 
themselves  to  build  themselves  houses  there  the  following  spring, 
and  remove  their  ordnance  and  munition  thither,  and  first  call  the 
place  Newtoum.^^^  The  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the.  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  square  was  reserved 
and  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a  market.  According  to  agreement, 
the  governor  and  other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  spring  of  1631, 
began  to  erect  their  houses.  On  some  considerations,  however, 
"  which  at  first  came  not  into  their  minds, "  the^  governor  took 
down  the  frame  of  his  house  and  removed  it  to  Boston,  which  he 
intended  to  make  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  still  resolved  to 
build  at  Newtown. 

In  1632  the  court  ordered  ^'  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several 
plantations,  towards  making  a  palisado  about  the  New  7Wn." 
This  fortification  was  made ;  and  the  fosse  which  was  then  dug 
about  the  town  (says  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  History  of  Cambridge)  is 
in  some  places  visible  to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  first  years,  the 
annual  election  of  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  colony  was 
holden  in  this  town.  "  The  people  on  these  occasions  assembled 
under  an  oak  tree  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common,  which 
long  remained  a  venerable  mdnument  of  the  freedom,  tfie  patriotism, 
and  the  piety  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England."     A  considerable 

*  Prince's  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
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Bccessioii  appears  to  have  been  made  to  this  idace  in  August,  1632, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company.  Messrs.  Hooker,  Stone, 
and  Haynes,  the  three  principal  fathers  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
came  over  in  1633.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  assistant,  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  at  Cambridge.  The 
fame  of  the  removal  of  these  eminent  men  to  America  induced 
great  numbers  of  the  Puritans  to  come  over,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  so  increased  at  Newtown,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
whole  of  his  church  and  congregation,  in  1636,  emigrated  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Connecticut  river.  Their  houses  and  lands  at  Newtown 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  and  his  cooipany, 
who  uius  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a  settlement  furnished 
with  comfortable  accommodations. 

In  1636,  the  general  court  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  public 
school  at  Newtown,  and  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  for 
that  purpose ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college.  In 
1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,*  of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  pub- 
lic school  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  Thus  endowed,  this 
school  was  exalted  to  a  college,  and  assumed  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefactor ;  and  Newtown^  in  compUment  to  the  college,  and 
in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  our  fathers  received  their 
education,  was  now.  denominated  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  is  a  half  shire  town,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Old  Cambridge^  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  three  miles 
from  West  Boston  bridge,  which  divides  Cambridge  from  Boston ; 
Cambridgeport  is  a  compact,  flourishing  village,  about  half  way 
between  the  University  and  the  bridge.  East  Cambridge^  for- 
merly Lechmere  Point,  is  of  newer  growtli,  and  is  a  very  flourishing 
place.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  Canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  over  Charles  river.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  town : 
the  Middlesex  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  located  in  East 
Cambridge ;  the  Charles  River  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is  located 
in  the  ancient  village ;  the  Cambridge  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is 
located  in  Cambridgeport. 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge  as  seen 
from  the  Warren  bridge,  leading  into  Charlestown.  The  glass 
manu&ctories  are  seen  on  the  right,  with  part  of  the  bridge  con« 
necting  the  place  with  Charlestown ;  part  of  the  viaduct  on  which 

*  A  moQtiment  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  in  Charlestown  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  college,  in  small  sums.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  in  a 
solid  sh^  of  fifteen  feet  eleyation,  and  in  the  simplest  style  of  ancient  art.  "  On  the 
eastern  face  of  the  shaft,  the  name  of  John  Hanrard  is  inscribed,  with  the  following 
lines :  <  On  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D.  182^,  this  stone  was  erected  by  the  gradu* 
ates  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  who  died  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1638.'  On  the  western  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  of  the  following  purport :  '  that  one  who  merits  so  much  from  our  literary  men, 
shoM  no  longer  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  The  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  have  erected  this  stone,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  in  pious  and  perpetual  remembrance  of  John  Harvard.' "  At 
the  erection  of  this  monument.  Gov.  Everett,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  scho- 
Ian  educated  at  Harvard  college,  delivered  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  address. 
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Eattan  view  of  East  Cambridge. 


the  cars  pass  into  Boston  is  seen  on  the  left,  beyond  which  is  seen 
one  of  the  churches  and  the  court-house.  One  of  the  glass  manu- 
factories in  this  place  produces  some  of  thf  finest  specimens  of  cut 
glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  Cambridge  being  of  a  clayey  kind,  large  quantities  of  bricks  are 
annually  made. 

The  following  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  town,  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 


Articles.  Value. 

Glass,  8453,076, 

Boots  and  Shoes,  28,768, 

Hats,  24,984, 

Chairs  and  Cabinet  Ware,     3,750, 
Tin  Ware,  5,000, 

Carriages,  Harnesses,  Ace,  41,905, 
Organs,  6,500, 

Clothing,  11,370, 

Carpenters*  Rules  and  Rods,  5,000, 
Cigars,  9,788, 

Brass  and  Britannia  ' 
Ware  finishing, 


inia  I 


Hands. 

290 

73 

36 

8 

4 

57 

8 

12 

10 

22 

12,000,        15 


Arttdes. 
Bricks, 

Ropes  and  Twine, 
Soap, 
Brushes, 
Varnish,  Ace, 
Confectionaries, 


Value. 
$43,000, 
47,000, 
32,000, 
21,500, 
30,000, 
60,000, 


Paper,  stamped  and  stained,  10,000, 
Glue,  &c.,  6,000, 

Pocket-books,  4,500, 

Stoves  and  Sheet  Iron,         13,500, 
Leather  tanned,  &c.,  15,200, 


91 

40 

50 

26 

2 

22 

11 

6 

4 

4 

4 


The  population  of  the  town  in  1837  was  7,631. 

The  college  buildings  stand  on  an  enclosed  plain  of  fourteen 
acres,  around  which,  except  in  front,  forest  trees  are  planted. 
These  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  which  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods,  as  the  accommodations  of  the  officers 
and  students  required.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick ;  the  most  mo- 
dern are  of  granite ;  they  bear  the  names  of  various  patrons  of  the 
institution.  The  building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  is 
Massachusetts  HaU^  the  most  ancient  of  the  present  buildings ;  was 
built  in  1720.  Harvard  HaU^  the  building  with  a  cupola,  was 
built  in  1765.  The  University  Hall  is  seen  in  the  distance,  stand- 
ing between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls ;  this  was  built  in 
1814,  of  Chelmsford  granite,  the  color  of  which  approaches  nearly 
to  white.    It  measures  140  by  50  feet,  and  is  42  feet  in  height 
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Harvard  Umversityf  Cambridge. 

Holworthy  Hall  was  erected  in  1812 ;  HoUis  Hall  in  1764 ;  and 
Stoughton  Hall  in  1804. 

Harvard  University  is  the  most  ancient  and  be^t  endowed  of 
any  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flourished 
li>r  two  centtiries.  It  has  received  numerous  and  large  donations 
fiom  individuals,  and  has  received  the  protection  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  state.  The  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  library  of  the  college  contains  forty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States ; 
its  philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  muse- 
um, and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  very  valuable.  A  botanical 
garden  is  attached  to  the  institution ;  the  sciences  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  have  each  distinct  departments,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects  are  annually  given.  It  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  and  board  of  overseers.  The  medical  lectures  com- 
mence in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November.  A  course 
is  given  at  the  college  between  the  first  of  April  and  last  of  July. 
There  are  three  vacations:  the  Jirst,  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  of  December ;  the  seamd^  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April ;  the  thirdy  of  six  weeks, 
next  preceding  commencement^  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

The  following  curious  document  relative  to  the  commons  of  the 
students  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  One  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Eaton  and  his  wife  were,  it  appears,  brought  before  the  gene- 
ral court  at  Boston,  to  answer  for  their  misdemeanors.  Eaton  was 
accused  of  cruelty  towards  his  usher,  and  likewise  for  keepmg  the 
students  on  poor  diet,  &x;.,  and  beingi^  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office.  His  wife  was  also  examined  before  the 
court.  Some  overseer  of  the  college,  probably,  either  magistrate 
or  minister,  wrote  it  from  the  confession  or  dictation  of  the  ac- 
cused lady.  It  shows  that  trouble  on  account  of  college  ccnnmons 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period.    Mrs.  Eaton  confessed  thus : 

"  For  their  breakfast,  that  it  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower  not  so  fine  as  it 
might,  nor  so  well  boiled  or  stirred,  al  all  times  that  it  was  so,  it  was  my  sin  of  neglect, 
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and  want  of  that  care  that  oaght  to  have  been  in  one  that  the  Loid  had  intnialed  witb 
sach  a  work.    Concerning  their  beef,  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  iriiich,  I 
confess,  had  been  my  duty  to  have  seen  they  should  have  had  it,  and  continued  to  have 
had  it,  because  it  was  my  husband's  command ;  but  truly  I  must  confess,  to  my  shaane, 
I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  ever  it  wa^;  taken  from  them.    And 
that  they  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  provision  in  my  husband's  absence  as  presence, 
I  conceive  it  was,  beoiuse  he  would  call  sometimes  for  butter  or  cheese,  when  I  coo- 
ceived  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  appre- 
hend, I  desire  to  see  the  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and 
to  take  shame  to  myself  for  it.    And  that  they  sent  down  for  more,  when  they  bad  not 
enough,  and  the  maid  should  answer,  if  they  had  not,  they  should  not,  I  must  coniiess, 
that  I  have  denied  them  cheese,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  have  been  in  the 
house ;  for  which  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  coaicss 
my  sin.    And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  my  servants  have  given,  I  cannot  own 
them,  but  am  sony  any  such  should  be  given  in  my  house.    And  for  bad  fish,  that 
they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sorry  there  was  that  cause  of  offence  given  them.    I 
acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.    And  for  their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  in 
them,  and  goat's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  its  utterly  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  am 
much  ashamed  it  should  be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  myself  or  serraats, 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.    And  that  they  made  their  beds  at  any 
time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry  they  -were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor, 
his  lying  in  Samuel  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth  in  it :  he  did  ao  ooe 
time,  and  it  gave  Samuel  Hough  just  cause  of  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  prevenied 
by  mv  care  and  watchfuhiess,  I  desire  [to]  take  the  shame  and* the  sorrow  for  it.    And 
that  tney  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and  share  alike,  and 
the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  lo 
answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least 
footsteps  for  them  so  to  charge  me ;  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  snch  miacar- 
riages,  had  the  boarders  complained  of  it  unto  m]rself,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  sin, 
if  I  had  not  sharply  reproved  my  servants,  and  endeavoured  reform.    And  fcnr  bread 
made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept 
house,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it  was  twice ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry,  that  any  of  it  was 
spent  amongst  them.    Fof'  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt 
meals,  truly  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  them ;  and  John  Wilson 
will  affirm,  that,  generally,  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  unto. 
And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen,  it 's  true  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  them.    And  for  their  pudding  being  given 
the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butler  or  suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  (^  Man- 
chester in  Old  England,  its  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry  they  had  any  caose  of 
offence  given  them  by  having  it  so.    And  for  their  wanting  beer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  so  at  any  time,  and  should  trem- 
ble to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again.'' 

There  is  in  this  place  a  printing  estabUshment,  called  the  Uni" 
versUff  Press,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  sends  out  classical  books  in  the  various 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  establishment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient  printing  establishment  in  America.  In 
1639,  says  Winthrop's  Journal,  "  A  printing  house  was  b^jiin  at 
Cambridge,  by  one  jDwe,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died 
on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  freeman's 
oath  ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  msuie  for  New  England,  by  Mr. 
William  Peirce,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms  newly  turned 
into  metre."  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  non-conform- 
ist minister.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid 
of  others  in  England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  "a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave 
towards  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty-nine 
pounds  and  something  more." — Records  of  Harvard  College. 
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Washington  Elnj  Cambridge, 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Washington  elm,  now 
standing  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  common  in  Cambridge. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  this  tree,  its  antiquity,  &c.,  is  from 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine,  p.  432. 

"  The  Washington  elm  stands  in  the  westerly  corner  of  the  large  common  near  Har- 
vard University,  in  Cambridge,  Massachasetls ;  and  is  probably  one  of  the  trees  that 
belonged  to  the  native  forest.  Amid  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  America  and  New  England,  it  has  stood  like  a  watchman  -,  and  if 
it  oovld  speak,  it  woakl  be  an  interesting  chronicler  of  events.  The  early  settlers  of 
this  country  had  hardly  finished  their  rude  log-honses  before  they  proposed  to  make  the 
village  in  which  it  stands  the  metropolis  of  the  country  j  and  but  tew  years  elapsed 
before  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  University,  so  near  that  it  may  almost  be 
ahaded  by  its  branches.  Not  far  froin  it  was  the  spot  where  the  public  town  meetings 
were  held ;  and  also  the  tree  under  which  the  Indian  council  fires  were  lighted,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  When  the  drum  was  used  in  Cambridge,  instead  of  the 
bell,  to  summon  the  congregation  to  the  place  of  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  n  sa- 
vage  enemy,  the  sound  floated  throughout  its  trailing  limbs ;  and  when  the  officers  of 
the  collegr  discharged  the  duty  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  young  men  with 
their  own  hands,  who  knows  but  their  lugnbrious  lamentations  may  have  mingled  with 
the  breezes  that  disturbed  its  foliage?  Of  how  many  college  sports  and  tricks  might 
it  tell ;  such  deeds,  too,  as  no  one  who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  halls  of  Old  Har- 
vard would  ever  have  dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  subjects  of  which  it  might 
make  report,  are  the  lessons  of  truth  and  piety  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Whitfield, 
when  he  stood  in  its  shade  and  moved  a  vast  multitude  by  his  eloquence.  And  sub- 
aequently,  it  seems,  it  has  been  heralding  war  and  liberty ;  for  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, — blessings  be  on  their  heails, — tell  us  that  when 
.Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  drew  his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  first  time,  beneath  its  boughs,  and  resolved  within  him 
self  that  it  should  never  be  sheathed  till  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  established 
Giorious  old  tree,  that  has  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  HiU 
batiks,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  generations, — worthy  of  reverence.  Though, 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  guideboards  may  be  nailed  to  thy  trunk,  t^ 
pointest  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  All  around  are  scattered  memorials  of  what 
lias  been.  Generations  of  men  have  died  and  been  buried,  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion sleep  near  thee.  Thou  lookest  down  upon  monuments  in  the  churchyard,  robbed 
of  their  leaden  armorial  bearings  that  they  might  be  converted  into  musket  balls  in  the 
day  of  our  national  poverty  and  struggle ;  and  the  old  spikes  still  fastened  into  the 
beams  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  tell  of  suspended  hammocks  where  the  weary  soldier 
took  his  rest.  Across  the  river,  where  one  Blackstone  lived,  and  where  Governor  Win- 
Ikrop  took  up  his  residence,  because  he  found  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  finest 
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has  been  cut  away,  the  Indian  wigman  has  disappeared,  and  a  city  grown  up,  oontain- 
ing  more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea,  whose  merchanu  are 
princes,  and  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  May  no  unkind  hand 
mar  the  last  tree  of  the  native  forest.  Though  it  may  have  stood  century  after  cen- 
tury, like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  defjring  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  still  let  it  stand,  an 
interesting  and  sacred  memorial  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  continue  to  be  asso- 
ciated, for  many  years  to  come,  with  the  histoiy  of  our  country.  And  let  the  illnsth- 
ous  name  which  it  bears,  and  which  ic  derives  from  one  of  the  most  important  eventB 
in  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  country,  preserve  it  to  rempd  the  coming  generations 
of  his  inyalaable  services  and  labors." 


EiUr(mc€  to  MmaU  AiAum  Cemetery, 

The  above  Elgyptian  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  Mount 
Auburn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  central  avenue,  on  the  main 
road.  It  has  two  lodges  at  its  sides,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earthy  as  it  was  ;  and 
the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  i/."  This  hallowed  spot,  dedicated 
Sept  24th,  1831,  has  become  the  retired  cemetery  for  many  fami- 
lies residing  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  The  beauty,  novelty,  and 
great  variety  of  scenery  of  this  place,  it  is  believed,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  in  this  country.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Sweet  Au- 
burn," and  was  long  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  being  but  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  university.  The  following  account  of  this 
cemetery  is  taken  from  the  American  Magazine,  vol.  i.  page  9 : 

"  The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  justly  celebrated  as  the  most  interesting  object  of 
the  kind  in  our  country,  is  situated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  about  fear  miles 
from  the  city  of  Boston.  It  includes  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  purchased 
at  different  times  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  extending  from  the  main 
road  nearly  to  the  banks  of  Charles  river.  A  portion  of  the  land  next  to  the  road,  and 
now  under  cultivation,  constitutes  the  experimental  garden  of  the  society.  A  long 
watercourse  betweeu  this  tract  and  the  interior  woodland  forms  a  natural  boandary, 
separating  the  two  sections.  The  inner  portion,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
a  cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest 
trees,  many  of  them  of  large  size,  and  comprising  an  unusual  variety  of  kinds.  Thia 
tract  is  beautifully  undulating  in  its  surface,  containing  a  number  of  bold  eminences, 
steep  acclivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natural  ridge,  with  a  levd 
surface,  runs  through  the  ground  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  for  many 
vears  been  known  as  a  secluded  and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
Mount  Auburn,  in  the  plan,  which  has  been  published,  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of 
Charles  river,  and  commands  from  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  prospects  which  caa 
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be  obtained  in  the  enrinms  of  Boston.  On  one  side  is  tne  city  in  tnll  view,  connected 
at  its  extremities  with  Charlestown  and  Roxbuiy.  The  serpentine  course  of  Charles 
river,  with  the  cultivated  hills  and  fields  rising  beyond  it,  and  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton 
in  the  distance,  occnpies  another  portion  of  the  landscape.  The  village  of  Cambridge, 
with  the  venerable  edifices  of  Harvard  University,  are  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
eastward.  On  the  north,  at  a  very  small  distance,  Fresh  Pond  appears,  a  handsome 
sheet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  woody  and  irregular  shores.  Country  seats 
and  cottages  in  various  directions,  and  especially  those  on  the  elevated  land  at  Water- 
towD,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  efiect  of  the  scene.  It  is  proposed,  at  some  future 
period,  to  erect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn  a  tower  after  some  classic  model, 
of  sufficient  height  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  land-mark,  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  distance,  and  of  an  ob- 
servatory, commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  country  around  it.  From  the 
foot  of  this  moDument  will  be  seen  in  detail  the  features  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are 
successively  presented  through  the  difierent  vistas  which  have  been  opened  among  the 
trees ;  while  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  embra.'ing  one 
of  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  will  be  spread  out  beneath  the  eye. 
Not  only  the  contiguous  country,  but  the  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Boston,  with  their 
ships  and  islands,  and,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant  mountains  of  Wachu.sett, 
and,  probably,  even  of  Monadnock,  will  be  comprehended  within  the  range  of  vision. 
**  The.  grounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to 
render  every  part  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenues  are  curved  and  variously 
wincUng  in  their  course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  natiu-al  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  greatest  economy  of  the  land  is  produced,  combining  at  the 
same  time  the  picturesque  effect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  por- 
tions, the  avenues  are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads.  The 
more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  footpaths,  six  feet  in  width. 
These  passage-ways  are  smoothly  gravelled,  and  will  be  planted  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Lots  of  ground,  contaming  each  three  hundred 
square  feet,  are  set  off,  as  OBimily  burial-places,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of 
the  avenues  and  paths.  The  perpetual  right  of  inclosing  and  of  using  these  lots,  as 
j^aces  of  sepulture,  is  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  of  them,  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety." 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  monument 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  celebrated  phre- 
nologist ;  it  is  about  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  after  entering 
the  cemetery.  It  is  constructed  of  polished  Italian  marble,  and 
is  made  after  the  model  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Rome.  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim was  bom  in  Prussia, 
and  educated  at  Treves.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  doc- 
trines of  that  professor.  In 
1807,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by 
Spurzheim,  delivered  his  first 
public  lectures  on  phrenology 
m  Paris.  Dr.  Spurzheim  af- 
terwards delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  and 
received  the  honors  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  institutions. — 
.  He  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 

Tomb  of  Spurzheim.  4^^  jggg       ^ftej  gj^i^g  a  se- 

nes  of  lectures  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  he  died  of  a  fever,  Oct 
10th,  1832.     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  a  cast  of  his  head 
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X  die  secondo  Norembris,  1788,  sublto  efiUgit ;  ast,  ehea,  qaaatum  in- 
■1  integritatis,  qnantom  beneFolentise  terris  convolavit ! 

Ichro  mandantur  exuviae  Jahacobi  Shsafe  Willaxd,  rev.  pnes.  Josepbi 

. ;  juvenis  ingenio  solido  praediti,  probitate  et  virtute  conspicui,  tPinpons  in 

.ui.  sodalibus  omnibus  dilecti^  matris,  sorornm,  et  fratrum  spei. 

'•jK.^iu  dolosam !  Morbo  cradeli  subito  correptus  animam  efflavit  spe  immortallta- 

itnc  firmissima,  anno  cursus  academici  tertio,  die  Julii  26,  anno  salutis  1805,  eta- 

..b.  

M.  S.  die  7  mo.  Julii,  A.  D.  1810,  ineunte  aetatis  anno  27  mo.  obiit  ^academiss  Har- 
vardinse  alumnus,  Samuel  Hasris,  patre  Samuele  Harris  et  matre  Sarah,  natns  Bos- 
toniae.  Literanim  a  puero  mire  studipsiis ;  et  vizdum  adult  us  omnibas  fere  Unguis 
orientalibns  eruditus,  rerum  antiqnarum  abdita  et  mirabilia  quibus  maxime  delecta- 
retur  curiose  et  fehciter  perscrutatus,  caeteris  suae  astatis  facile  praecelluit.  Cum  spes 
amiconim  maxime  foveretur  futurum  patriae  honorem  et  decus,  cursu  academico  jam 
prope  pefacto,  infelici  morte  correptus,  flnctibus  Caroli  fluminis  snbmersus,  eheu ! 
mortaha  reliquit.  Tanta  illi  pietas  et  benevolentia,  tanta  morum  suavitas,  tanta  mo- 
destia,  ut  nullum  suis,  rel  amandi  vivus,  vel  mortuus  lugendi  statuerit  modum-  Hoc 
literis,  hoc  moribus,  hoc  eximiae  virtuti,  amicitiae  quam  impar  monumentum !  sacra- 
veront  juvenes,  amici,  sodales.  Heu  \  quanto  minus  est  cum  aliis  versari,  quam  tui 
meminisse. 


CARLISLE. 


The  party  divisions  in  Concord,  occasioned  principally  by  the 
religious  controversies  from  1740  to  1760,  were  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  several  separate  societies  and  districts.  Carlisle  was 
incorporate  as  a  district  of  Concord  in  1754.  The  first  object  of 
tiie  inhabitants  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  erecting 
their  meeting-house.  After  a  great  many  fruitless  attempts  to  fix 
the  location,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  general 
court  that  the  district  might  be  set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
with  all  their  former  privileges.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  general  court,  in  1757.  After  the  dissolution  of 
''  Old  Carlisle,"  no  definite  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  sepa^ 
ration  till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  During  this  time,  the 
occasional  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  been  supported,  an4  a 
meeting-house  was  begun  as  early  as  1760,  though  not  completed 
till  1783.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  adjoining  towns 
to  obtain  their  consent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blood's  farms  and 
the  extreme  parts  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica, 
and  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  them  as  a  district  of  ActoUy 
by  the  name  of  Carlisle.  In  1805,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
town. 


The  surface  of  the  town 


is  generally  uneven  and  rocky,  though 
evations;  and  the  soil  is  unfavorable 


there  are  no  considerable  elevations , 
to  agriculture.  Concord  river  washes  its  eastern  boimds.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  1  for  the  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Distance,  5  miles 
north  of  Concord,  and  18  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Population, 
696.  The  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  or- 
dained Nov.  7,  1781.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1827,  on  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hull, 
in  1830. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Charlestown  was  settled  in  1628,  being  the  oldest  town  in  Mid* 
dlesex  county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1635.  It  derives  its  name  from  Charles  I.  of  .En^and,  the 
reigning  sovereign  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  Its  Indian  name 
was  Imshawum.  In  1628  ^'  six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent 
of  Gov.  Endicott,  traveled  from  Naumkeak  (Salem)  through  the 
woods  westward,  and  came  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic 
and  Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians, 
called  Aberginians;  and  with  the  imconstrained  consent  of  their 
chief  they  settled  there.'*  Their  old  sachem  being  dead,  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief  in  power.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  gentle  and  good  disposition,  and  was  probably  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  had  thatched  and  palisadoed,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
West  Hill,  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  1629,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  arrived  at  Salem 
from  England.  Being  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  at  this  place, 
Thomas  Graves,  with  some  of  the  company's  servants  under  his 
care,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  in  all,  removed  to 
Mishawum,  where  they  laid  out  the  foundation  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Graves  laid  out  the  town  in  two-acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  assigned 
to  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to  New 
England.  In  1630,  a  fleet,  bringing  more  than  1,500  persons, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sixth  of  July.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen.  The  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees  took  lodg- 
ings in  Charlestown,  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  year  before ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents 
about  the  Town  Hill.  Their  place  of  assembly  for  divine  worship 
was  under  a  tree.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  holden  at 
Charlestown  on  the  23d  of  August,  on  board  the  Arabella.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed, 
when  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  others,  entered  into 
church  covenant;  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  pastor;  a  ruling  elder 
and  two  deacons  were  also  chosen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Charles- 
town, where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed ;  but 
the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  badness  of 
the  water,*  induced  several  of  the  people  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  more  eligible  situations ;  and  from  this  circum- 

♦"The  neck  of  land  on  which  Charlestown  is  built  abounds  with  good  water,  but 
the  settlers  had  found  only  a  brackish  spring  by  the  water-side,  to  which  they  had  no 
access  excepting  when  the  tide  was  domi,"^Prince,  244. 
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Stance,  probably,  the  settlement  of  Watertown^  Boston,  and  Box- 
bury,  was  commenced  this  year,  (1630.) 

The  natural  divisions  of  this  town  are  distinguished  as  Charles- 
town  Peninsula  and  Charlestown  '^  without  the  neck."  These 
divisions  are  of  very  imequal.  size :  the  peninsula,  on  which  the 
town  is  principally  built,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length ;  the  tract  beyond  the  neck  is  upwards  of  seven  miles  in 
length.  The  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Charlestown  peninsrula  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  on  which  Boston  is 
situated.  It  has,  like  Boston,  .three  principal  hills,  viz.  Bunker's 
Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  West  or  Town  Hill.  Blinker's  Hill  is 
on  the  north-east  part;  it  is  113  feet  high,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  three.  Breed's  Hill  (on  which  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  where  the  monument  is  erected)  commences  near  the  south- 
erly portion  of  Bunker's,  and  extends  towards  the  south  and  west ; 
its  height  is  87  feet.  Town  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
peninsula ;  its  height  has  been  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  was 
originally,  but  it  never  was  as  high  as  Breed's  Hill.  Its  western 
base  reached  to  the  shore  of  Charles  river.  The  avenues  from 
Charles  River  bridge  and  Warren  bridge  meet  in  Cfiarksiaum 
Square^  an  open  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  regularly  laid  out 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  town^  in  1776,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
market  place.  Ardund  this  square  a  number  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated.  There  are  9  churches,  3  Congregational,  2 
Baptist,  2  Universalist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  There  are  3 
banks:  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000;  the 
Phosnix  Bank,  capital  $300,000 ;  and  the  Charlestown,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $160,000.  Charlestown  is  united  to  Boston  by  Charles  and 
Warren  bridges.  Warren  bridge  is  1,390  feet  in  length  and  44  in 
width.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  opened  the  same  year. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  state.  Charlestown  is  also  united  to 
Boston  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  its  various  commereial  pursuits. 
Population,  10,101. 

"  3%c  United  States  Navy  Yard  was  first  established  in  this  town 
about  the  year  1798.  The  yard  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  about  60  acres.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall  of  durable  masonry,  and  contains  several 
ware-houses,  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  amoimt 
of  naval  stores,  live  oak,  .and  other  timber.  It  also  contains  three 
larae  ship-houses,  in  which  are  the  Vermont  and  CaroUna  of  74, 
ana  the  Cumbefrland  frigate  of  44  guns..  These  ships  can  be 
launched  and  ready  for  sea  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dry  dock 
at  this  place  is  of  hewn  granite,  and  of  unrivalled  masonry.  It 
is  341  feet  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  30  in  depth.  It  cost 
$670,089.  This  dock  was  completel  and  received  the  CansHMir 
Hon  on  the  24th  of  June,  1833.  Connect^  with  this  establishment 
are  a  naval  hospital  and  magazine  at  Chelsea,  now  in  progress. 
A  large  ropewatk  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  other  additions  are  con- 
tempUted.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  naval  depots  in  the 
United  States."— i7ayiMird'#  Mass.  Directory^  1836. 
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McLean  AsyluMy  Charlcstorcn. 

"This  establishment  is  located  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground,  in 
Charlestown,  near  East  Cambridge,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  tlieir  philanthropic  design.  They  cost  about 
$186,000. 

'<This  hoase  was  opened  for  patients  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  and  fh>m  that 
time  to  January  1,  1834, 1015  patients  were  received.  Of  this  number,  264  were  mar- 
ried, and  340  unmarried,  males*,  238  married,  and  173  unmarried,  females.  Of  this 
number,  70  were  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  ;  016  from  20  to  40,  (of  which  368  wei*' 
males,  and  248  females ;)  lUl  from  40  to  50  ;  91  from  50  to  60  ;  and  47  from  60  to 
80.  Of  this  number,  362  recovered,  143^  were  much  improved,  140  benefitted,  89  died, 
21  eloped,  193  were  not  improved,  and  67  remained  in  the  asylum.  Of  this  number 
112  had  been  intemperate  ;  122  had  insane  ancestors  ;  and  59  had  near  collaterals,  but 
no  ancestors  stated  as  insane.  The  average  current  expenses  of  each  patient  at  this 
asylum  is  estinuued  at  $4  50  a  week.  The  lowest  rate  for  which  patients  belonging 
to  this  state  are  received,  is  $3  a  week — from  other  states,  S4  50  a  week.  The  mun- 
ber  of  patients  received  from  January  1,  183 1,  to  June  19,  1S35,  was  150.  The  nom- 
ber  of  patients  at  the  latter  dale  was  88,  which  was  a  greater  number  than  at  any 
former  period.  Rufus  Wyman,  M.  D.,  was  superintendent  and  physician  from  the 
commencement  of  the  asylum  to  May,  1835,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted  for 
the  great  intelligence  and  £deUty  by  which  he  has  advanced  its  usefulness. 

"Belonging to,  and  surrounding  this  asylum,  are  about  15  acres  of  land  appropri- 
ated to  courts  and  gardens.  These  are  laid  out  with  srravelled  walks;  the  former  are 
furnished  with  summer-houses,  and  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  groves  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Surrounding  the  lower  garden,  and  within 
the  enclosure,  is  a  carriage  path,  where  patients  are  taken  to  ride.  Iii  the  center  is  a 
small  fresh-water  pond,  containing  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  immedi- 
ately contiguous  is  a  summer-house,  where  the  patients  at  times  resort  for  games  and 
amusements. 

"  The  system  of  moral  treatment  adopted  and  pursued  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
elevated  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
the  capabilities  and  wants  of  the  insane.  The  previous  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits, 
and  the  present  inclinations  and  feelings  of  each  individual,  are  habitiially  consulted. 
A  library  for  the  use  of  the  patients  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  those  of  them 
who  are  disposed  to  read  are  permitted  at  stated  periods  to  send  in  their  names  and 
the  number  of  the  book  desired  ;  the  list  is  examined  and  approved  by  the  physician, 
and  the  books  are  distributed  by  the  librarian.  In  the  same  way,  writing  materials 
.are  distributed,  and  patients  are  engaged  in  keeping  journals,  writuig  sketches  of  their 
lives,  poetry,  addressing  letters  to  their  friends,  and  in  drawing,  <5cc.  Some  engage 
in  giimes,  as  bowling,  throwing  the  ring,  battledoor,  graces,  jumping  the  rope,  chess, 
•dranghts,  back-gammon,  dec.,  or  are  occupied  in  walking  and  riding  into  the  ooontiy. 
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orin  mikug  Mdng  excQmooi  injhit  comouiv  of  their  attendants  $  vhik  others  am 
,  wQiidng  on  the  fann  and  in  the  garden.  The  female  patients,  besides  being  employed 
in  various  kinds  of  needle  and  omamemal  work,  are  engaged  in  various  domestic 
labors.  About  30  of  the  c^niet  and  convalescent  patients  now  regularly  attend  the  reh- 
gions  exercises  of  the  iamily,  and  a  portion  of  them  join  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
musie  of  the  occasion  ]  a  part  of  this  number  also  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
company  with  the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  dine  with  the  family.  A  regulated  in- 
terconrse  with  the  family  and  society  is  regarded  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  means 
of  cure,  and  on  suitable  occasioifs  they  are  invited  into  the  house,  where  parties  are 
made  for  their  special  amusement  and  benefit."— HcTytpar^fs  Mass,  Dirtttory, 
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This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Charlestown  village,  or  town,  near  the  tide  waters  of  a  bay  con- 
nected with  Charles  river,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high,  solid  stone 
wall ;  and  consists  of  four  large  stone  buildings,  besides  a  chapel 
and  an  extensive  work-shed.  The  point  of  land  on  which  the 
prison  is  located  is  connected  with  the  village  of  East  Cambridge 
by  a  lateral  bridge  of  1,820  feet  in  length,  connected  with  Canal 
bridge.  The  following  account  of  this  prison,  <kc.,  is  froni  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  Ainermtn  Magazine. 

"  This  state  prison,  or  penitentiary,  has  been  establislied  nearly  thirty  year*,  and  on 
a  similar  principle  to  vhat  in  Philatlelphia,  foun(ieil  twenty  years'  before.  Some  alter- 
ations in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  were  niai^e  at  that  time  ;  ami  confinement  to 
hard  ^abur  in  this  prison  was  substituted  for  imprisonment  in  the  county  jails,  where 
DO  employment  was  provided  for  the  convicts,  and  for  whipping  and  sitting  in  the  pil- 
lory. The  number  of  capital  crimes  are  now  five,  on  conviction  of  which  death  fol- 
lows as  the  legal  punishment.  For  crimes  of  less  enormity,  the  punishment  is  con- 
finement in  the  state  prison,  with  hard  labor.  It  is  intended  by  this  establishment  to 
keep  the  wicked  secure  from  depredating  on  society,  to  require  labor  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  opportunity  and  provide  means 
for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  The  object  is  a  combined  one — punishment  and 
reform ;  or  rather  the  safety  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  the  guilty.  The  design 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  honorable  to  the  humanity  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  and  most  entitled  to  belief,  the  institu- 
tk)B  has  proved  oseful,  and  such  as  was  hoped  it  would  be  by  the  founders.  The 
criminal  is  safe  firom  doing  mischief  to  others ;  he  is  obliged  to  labor,  and  thus 
acquires  habits  of  industry  \  he  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement  when  not  at  work ;  and 
has  religious  instruction  and  advice  to  aid  him  in  his  desires  to  reform. 

"  For  some  years,  the  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  separate  cell  for  each ; 
bat  that  defect  is  remedied  by  new  buiklings.  And  order  generally,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual reform,  is  now  much  better  promoted  and  secured.  Few  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  returned  to  the  prison,  or  convicted  ol 
new  crimes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  afterwards  became  sober,  moral, 
m4  iiubistfioiia  dtixens.    The  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  coQriots  are  |;iealer  than  the 
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expenses,  for  the  tivo  last  yeus,  by  aboat  seren  tboosand  doflan.  The  ^ 
of  the  oonTicts  is  firm  and  strict,  bat  not  serere.  The  error  cf  a  severe  dtsoipHne, 
and  of  poorer  in  the  immediate  officers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  has  been  seen 
and  abandoned :  and  yet  extra  confinement  is  allowed  for  gross  disobedience  or  refn- 
sal  to  work.  The  state  prison  of  Massachosetts  was  never  better  regnlated,  nor 
answered  more  truly  to  the  character  of  a  penitentiarr. 

"  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  m  Oct..  1834,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  twenty-five  more  than  a  year  orevious  to  tnat  time.  During  the  vear  ending  m 
October,  1834,  the  number  committea  was  one  bundled  and  nineteen,  fifteen  of  w^ch 
had  been  confined  in  the  prison  before.  This  is  a  much  smaller  portion  than  twehre  - 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  And  though  some  of  those  discharged  in  1832  and  1833,  on 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  left  the  state,  and  mof  have  committed  crimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  are  foimd  repeating  their  crimes  :  and  that  the  residue  became  le 
formed,  and  are  sober  and  inaustrioos  citisens.  About  a  fourth  *  part  of  the  convicts 
are  said  to  be  aliens,  and  not  naturalized. 

"  The  convicts  are  obliged  to  labor  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  whkh 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  day-light ;  except  the  time  spent  in  religious  worship  and 
in  eating.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  in  a  day  differ,  therefore,  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  employed  in  stone^utting,  at  blacksmith  work,  cabinet* 
makers,  brush-makers,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  upholstering,  batting-making,  and  tin- 
workers." 

North-west  of  the  Neck,  about  2|  mUes  from  Boston,  is  Mount 
Benedict,  On  the  summit  of  this  commanding  eminence  was 
situated  the  UrsuKne  Convent^  which  was  constituted  in  1826.  It 
was  burnt  by  a  lawless  mob,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1834,  who 
were  excited  to  this  outrage  by  the  reports  of  improper  conduct 
in  the  convent,  and  of  the  confinement  of  some  females  by  threats 
and  force,  who  wished  to  leave  the  institution.  The  disfigured 
walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  standing  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
every  friend  to  civil  and  reUgious  freedom  of  the  fatal  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob,  who  are  suffered 
to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  and  introduce  a  despot- 
ism of  the  worst  kind.  On  Winter  Hill  in  this  town,  north-west 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  Greneral  Burgoyne's  army  encamped  as  prisoners 
of  war,  after  their  defeat  and  capture  at  Seuratoga.  Prospect  Hitt 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought  in  this  town,  and  will  render  the  heights  ot 
Charlestown  an  object  of  interest  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The 
following,  stated  to  be  a  "/tiff  and  correct  account^^  of  this  battle, 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston,  June  17th,  1825. 

"  After  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  people, 
animated  by  one  common  impulse,  flew  to  arms  in  every  direction.  The  hnsband- 
man  changed  his  ploughshare  for  a  musket:  and  about  15,000  men-^lO.OOOiiom 
Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder  from  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  ana  Gonnec 
ticut — assembled  under  General  Ward,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  then  oocapied  by 
10,000  highly-disciplined  and  well  equipped  British  troops,  onder  the  command  of 
Generals  Gage,  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  Pigot,  and  others. 

"  Fearing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  occupy  the 
important  heights  at  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  which  would 
enable  them  to  command  the  surroimding  country,  Colonel  Pres- 
cott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  from  the  American  camp  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  1776,  with  about 
1000  militia  mostly  of  Massachusetts,  including  120  men  of  Pat- 
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nam's  r^bnent  from  Comiecticut,  and  one  artillery  company,  to 
Bunker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  post  At  this 
hill  the  detachment  made  a  short  halt,  but  concluded  to  advance 
stUl  nearer  the  British,  a|id  accordingly  took  possession  of  Breed's 
Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  whole  inner  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton. Here,  about  midnight,  they  commenced  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  they  completed,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
effort  from  the  British  ships  and  batteries  to  prevent  them,  about 
noon  the  next  day. 

''  So  silent  had  the  operations  been  conducted  through  the  night, 
that  the  British  had  not  the  most  distant  notice  of  the .  design 
of  the  Americans,  until  day-break  presented  to  their  view  tihie 
half-formed  battery  and  daring  stand  made  against  them.  A 
dreadful  cannonade,  accompanied  with  shells,  was  immediately 
commenced  from  the  British  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships 
of  war  and  floating  batteries  stationed  in  Charles  river. 

"  The  break  of  day  on.  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  presented  a  scene, 
which,  for  daring  and  fiimness,  could  never  be  surpassed — 1,000 
unexperienced  militia,  in  the  attire  of  their'  various  avocations, 
without  discipline,  almost  i^ithout  artillery  and  bayonets,  scantily 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provisions, 
defying  the  power  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Uberty  of  their  soil,  or  moisten  that  soil 
with  their  blood. 

''Without  aid,  however,  tnm  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  mnintain  their  position-Uhe  men,  having  been  without  sleep,  toiling  through  the 
night,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  food  required  by  nature,  had  become  nearly 
^chausted.  Representations  were  repeatedly  made,  through  the  morning,  to  head- 
quarters, of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Major  Brooks,  the  late 
revered  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  minute-men  at 
Concord,  set  out  for  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock,  otf  foot,  it  being  impossible  to  procure 
a  horse,  soliciting  succor ;  but  as  there  were  two  other  points  exposed  to  the  British, 
Rozbury  and  Cambridge,  then  the  head^quarters,  at  which  plkce  all  the  little  stores 
of  the  army  were  collected,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  be  incalculable  at  that 
moment,  great  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  march  over  the  neck  to  Roz- 
bury,  and  attack  the  camp  there,  or  pass  over  the  bay  in  boats,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  artificial  avenue  to  connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  country,  attack  the 
head-quarters,  and  destroy  the  stores :  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  impossible  to  nSoxd 
any  reinforcement  to  Charlestown  Heights,  till  the  movements  of  the  British  ren- 
dered evidence  of  their  intention  certain. 

''  The  fire  firom  the  Glasgow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in 
Charles  river,  were  wholly  directed  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
communication  across  the  isthmus  that  comiects  Charlestown  with 
the  main  land,  which  kept  up  a  continued  shower  of  missiles,  and 
rendered  the  communication  truly  dangerous  to  those  who  should 
attempt  it  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Charlestown  became  apparent,  the  remainderof  Put- 
nam's regiment.  Col.  Gardiner's  regiment,  both  of  which  as  to 
numbers  were  very  imperfect,  and  .some  New  Hampshire  miUtia, 
maiched^  notwithstanmng  the  heavy  fire  across  the  neck,  for 
Charlestown  Heis^hts,  where  they  arrived,  much  fatigued,  just 
after  the  British  had  moved  to  the  first  attack.  The  Britidi  com- 
nieaeed  crossing  the  troops  from  Boston  about  12  o'clock,  and 
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landed  at  Morton's  Point,  S.  E.  from  Breed's  Hill  At  2  o'clock, 
from  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  between 
3  and  4,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  formed,  in  apparently  invincible  order,  at  the  base  of  the  hilL 

<^  The  ^ition  of  the  Americans  at  this  time  was  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  the 
height  ot  about  eight  rods  sqaare,  and  a  breastwork  extending  on  the  left  of  it, 
about  seventy  (eel  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  redoubt  and  breast- 
work  was  commanded  by  Presoott  in  person,  who  had  sanerintended  its  ocmstraciion, 
and  who  occupied  it  with  the  Massachusetts  militia  of  bis  detachment,  and  a  part 
of  Little's  regiment,  which  had  arrived  about  one  o'clock.  They  were  dreadfully 
deficient  in  equipments  and  ammnoition,  had  been  toiling  incessantly  fur  many  hours, 
and  it  is  said  by  some  accounts  even  then  were  destitute  of  provisions.  A  Utile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  northerly  to  the  rear  of  it,  was  a  rail  fence,  extend- 
ing almost  to  Mystic  river ;  to  this  fence  another  had  been  added  during  the  night 
and  forenoon,  and  some  newly  mown  grass  thrown  against  them,  to  afford  somes 
thing  like  a  cover  to  the  troops.  At  tbis  fence  the  120  Connecticut  militia  were 
posted. 

"  The  movements  of  the  British  made  it  evident  their  intention 
was  to  march  a  strong  column  along  the  margin  of  tlie  Mystic, 
and  turn  the  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  another  column  attacked 
it  in  front;  accordingly,  to  prevent  this  design,  a  large  force  be- 
came necessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.  The  whole  of 
the  reinforcements  that  arrived,  amounting  in  all  to  800  or  1,000 
men,  were  ordered  by  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  extremely 
active  throughout  the  night  and  morning,  and  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  to  this  point. 

'*  At  this  moment  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collect- 
ed on  the  church-steeples,  Beacon  Hill,  house-tops,  and  every 
place  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  where  a  view  of  the.  battle- 
ground could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with  painful  anxiety,  the 
movements  of  the  combatants — wondering,  yet  admiring  the  bold 
stand  of  the  Americans,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
formidable  army  marshalled  in  array  against  them. 

"  Before  3  o'clock,  the  British  formed,  in  two  columns,  for  the 
attack.  One  column,  as  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  the 
Mystic  river,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  redoubt  in  the 
rear,  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascent  directly  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  General 
Warren,  president  of  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a  few  days  before  a 
major  general  of  the  Mass^ichusetts  troops,  had  volunteered  on 
the  occasion  as  a  x>rivate  soldier,  and  was  in  the  redoubt  witli  a 
musket,  animating  the  men  by  his  influence  and  example  to  the 
most  daring  determination. 

**  Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  enemy  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  their  aim  certain. 
Several  volleys  were  fired  by  the  British,  with  but  little  success  ; 
and  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  British  allowed  to  advance 
so  near  the  Americans  without  their  fire  being  returned,  that  a 
doubt  arose  whether  or  not  the  latter' intended  to  give  battle — but 
the  fatal  moment  soon  arrived :  when  the  British  had  advanced  lo 
within  about  eight  rods,  a  sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and 
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continued  a  ^ort  time,  with  such  deadly  eflS^ct  that  hundreds  of 
the  assailants  lay  weltering  in  dieir  blood,  and  the  remainder  re- 
treated in  dismay  to  the  point  where  they  had  first  landed. 

"  From  daylight  to  the  time  of  the  British  advancing  on  the 
works,  an  incessant  fire  had  been  kept  up  on  the  Americans  firom 
the  ships  and  batteries — this  fire,  was  nbw  renewed  with  increased 
vigor. 

'*  After  a  short  time  the  British  ofiicers  had  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing their  men,  and  again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to 
the  attack.  Thinking  to  divert  (he  attention  of  the  Americans, 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  consisting  of  600  wooden  buildings,  was 
now  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  The  roar  of  the  flames,  the  crash- 
ing of  falling  tinlber,  the^wfiil  appearance  of  desolation  presented', 
the  dreadful  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  wounded  in  the  last  attack, 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formidable  force  advancing  against 
them,  combined  to  form  a  scene  apparently  too  much  for  men 
bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  sustain ;  but  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  works,  and  nought 
could  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  weapon,  ready  to  hurl 
fresh  destruction  on  the  assailants.  .  The  fire  of  the  Americans 
was  again  reserved  till  the  British  came  still  nearer  than  before, 
when  the  same  unerring  aim  was  taken,  and  the  British  shrunk, 
terrified,  from  before  its  fatal  efiects,  flying,  completely  routed,  a 
second  time  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  leaving,  as  before,  the 
field  strewed  with  their  wounded  and  dead. 

'*  Amn  the  ships  and  batteries  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept  a  continual  shower 
of  balls  on  the  works.  Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  the  British  officers  found  it 
imoossible  td^  rally  the  men  for  a  third  attack ;  one  third  of  their  comrades  had  fallen ; 
and  finally  it  was  not  till  a  reinforcement  of  more  than  1,000  fresh  troops,  with  a 
strong  park  of  artiller}',  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
form  anew. 

''  In  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
a  third  attack ;  Gen.  Putnam  rode,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ships  and 
batteries,  sereral  times  across  the  neck,  to  indtice  the  militia  to  advance,  bat  it  was 
only  a  few  of  the  resolute  and  brave  who  would  encounter  the  storm.  The  British 
receiving  reinforcements  from  their  formidable  main  body — the  to^-n  of  Charlestown 
presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruction — the  probability  the  Americans  must  shortly 
retreat — the  shower  of  balls  pouring  over  the  neck — presented  obstacles  too  appalling 
for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  and  embodied  too  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  encoun- 
ter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Americans  on  the  heights  were  elated  with 
their  success,  and  waited  with  coolness  and  determination  the  now  formidable  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy. 

"  Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  reinforcements,  advanced 
to  the  attack^  but  with  great  skill  ajid  caution.  Their  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence 
and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed  along  the  line  of  the 
Americans,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  gate-way 
on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  redoubt  on  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides, 
and  entered  it  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  slaughter  on  their  ad- 
vancing was  great;  but  the  Americans,  not  having  bayonets  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder  being  exhausted,  now 
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slowly  retreated,  opposing  and  extricating  themselves  finom  tlie 
British  with  the  butts  of  their  pieces. 

''The  column  ttiat  advanced  ajg^inst  the  rail  fence  was  received 
in  the  most  dauntless  manner.  The  Americans  fouriit  with  spirit 
and  heroism  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and,  had  their  ammuni- 
tion held  out,  would  have  secured  to  themselves,  a  third  time,  the 
J»alm  of  victory ;  as  it  was,  they  effectually  prevented  the  enemy 
rom  accomplishing  his  purpose,  which  was  to  turn  their  flank  and 
cut  the  whole  of  the  Americans  off;  but  having  become  perfectly 
exhausted,  this  body  of  the  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreat* 
ing  in  much  better  order  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  m  the  redoubt  having  extri- 
cated themselves  from  a  host  of  bayonets  by  which  they  had 
been  surrounded. 

"  The  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bunker  Hill,  but  some 
fresh  militia,  at  Uiis  moment  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
covered  their  retreat.  The  Americans  crossed  Charlestown  Neck 
about  7  o'clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty  hours  perfcNrmed  deeds 
which  seemed  almost  impossible.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  others  posted  themselves  quietly  cm  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hilla« 

''  From  the  most  accurate  statements  that  can  be  found,  it  ap- 
pears the  British  must  have  had  nearly  6,000  soldiers  in  the  battle ; 
between  3  and  4,000  having  first  landed,  and  the  reinforcement 
amounting  to  over  1,000.  The  Americans,  throughout  the  whele 
day,  did  not  have  2,000  men  on  the  field. 

''  The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  immense,  having 
had  nearly  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  1,200  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  mortally  woimded ;  the  Americans  about  400. 

"  Had  the  commanders  at  Charlestown  Heights  become  terrified  on  being  cm  off 
from  the  main  body  and  supplies,  and  aairendered  their  army,  or  even  retreated 
before  they  did  from  the  temiic  force  that  opposed  them,  where  would  hare  now 
been  that  ornament  and  example  to  the  worid,  tne  Independence  of  the  United  States  ? 
When  it  was  foond  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  allowed  them,  the  most 
sanguine  man  on  that  field  could  not  have  eren  indulged  a  hope  of  success^  bat  all 
determined  to  deserve  it ;  and  although  the^  did  not  obtain  a  victory,  their  exam- 
ple was  the  cause  of  a  great  many.  The  first  attempt  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  is  held  up,  by  one  pany  or  the  other,  as  an  example  to  those  that  succeed  it, 
and  a  victory  or  defeat,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  any  great  magnitude  in  itself;  is 
most  powerful  and  important  in  its  effecu.  Had  such  conduct  as  wmi  here  exhibited 
been  m  any  degree  imitated  by  the  immediate  commander  in  the  first  military  onset 
in  the  last  war,  how  truly  different  a  resuH  would  have  been  effected,  from  tlie  &tal 
one  that  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition ! 

"  From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  having  a 
large  army  of  highly  disciplined  and  well-equipped  troops,  and  the  Americans  poe* 
sessing  but  few  other  munitions  or  weapons  of  war,  and  but  little  more  disdphna 
than  what  each  man  possessed  when  he  threw  aside  his  plou{^  and  took  the  gun 
that  he  had  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  for  a  difierent 
purpose,  from  off  the  hooks  that  held  it,— perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  Aeir  power, 
by  pursuing  the  Americans  to  Cambridge,  and  destroying  the  few  stores  that  had 
been  collected  there,  to  implant  a  blow  which  could  never  have  been  recovered  from  : 
but  they  were  completely  terri^ed.  The  awful  lesson  they  had  just  received,  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  blood  of  1.500  of  their  companions,  who  fell  on  that  day, 
presented  to  them  a  warning  which  they  could  never  forget.  From  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  sprung  the  protection  and  the  vigor  that  nurtured  the  tree  of  libeitj, 
and  to  it,  in  all  probability,  may  be  aseribed  our  independence  and  gloiy. 
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«<1l6  same  of  the  first  maityr  that  gave  his  life  for  the  good  of  Us  ooontry  on  that 
day,  in  the  importance  of  the  moment,  was  lost,  else  a  monnmenti  in  conneidcm  with 
the  gallant  Warren,  should  be  raised  to  his  memory.  The  manner  of  his  death  was 
thns  related  by  Col.  Presoott : 

"  *  The  first  man  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill  was  killed  bv  a  cannon  boll 
which  struck  his  head.  He  was  so  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  with 
his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  wiped  off  in  some  degree  with  a  handful  of  fresh  earth. 
The  sight  was  so  shocking  to  many  of  the  men,  that  they  left  their  posts  and  ran  to 
view  him.  I  ordered  them  back,  but  in  vain.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in- 
stantly. A  subaltern  officer  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  allow  him  to  be  buried 
without  having  prayers  said  j  I  replied,  *<  This  is  the  first  man  that  has  been  killed,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  buned  to-day.  I  put  him  out  of  sight  that  the  men  may  be 
kept  in  their  places.  Gro4  only  knows  who,  or  how  manv  of  us,  will  fall  before  it  is 
over.    To  your  nost,  my  ^ood  ieUow,  and  let  each  man  do  his  duty." ' 

«  The  name  oi  the  patriot  who  thus  fell  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pollard,  a  young 
man  belonging  to  Billerica.  He  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  thrown  from  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  Somerset." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  comer  stone  of  an  obelisk  was 
laid  on  the  battle-ground,  by  G^.  La&yette,  to  cotnmemorate 
the  battle  fought  fifty  years  before.  On  this  occasion,  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  assem^ 
bled  to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  procc^edings  is  from  Snow's  Hisiory  of 
Boston. 

«  The  da^  was  temperate  and  fair,  and  aU  the  arrangements  made  to  hdnor  it  were 
executed  with  punctuality  and  good  order.  A  procession  was  formed  about  half  past 
10,  A.  M.,  near  the  state  house,  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Lyman, 
Jr.  The  militarjr  escort  was  composed  of  16  companies,  and  a  corp  of  caTalir,  all 
volunteers  and  m  ftill  uniform.  Next  to  then!  followed  the  survtvors  of  the  SatOe^ 
about  40  in  number,  and  after  them  about  200  other  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers, 
each  wearing  an  appropriate  badge ;  then  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in  columns 
six  deep,  all  wearing  the  badge  of  the  'A,  H.  M.  Association.  The  Masonic  filter. 
.  nity  succeeded.  This  section  of  the  procession  was  veir  splendid,  and  numbered  at 
least  2,000  members,  all  with  their  jewels  and  regalia.  The  president  and  officers  of 
the  association,  the  chaplains  and  committees  followed.  General  Lafayette,  in  a 
eoach  and  four,  came  next,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Lallemand,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
riage in  which  were  the  general's  son  and  suite.  The  governor  and  state  officer^ 
distinpiished  persons  from  the  different  states,  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  militia, 
in  uniform,  and  a  large  body  of  private  citizens,  closed  the  procession. 

'<In  this  order,  the  whole  moved  through  Park,  Common,  School,  Washington, 
Uiuon,  Hanover  and  Prince  streets  to  Charles  River  bridge^  and  thence  through  the 
Main,  Green,  and  High  streets,  in  Charlestown,  to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had  nearly  reached  the  bridge  when  the  rear  of  it  left  the 
common.  Anrived  at  the  spot  intended  for  the  monument,  (which  is  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  site  of  the  monument  to  Warren,)  the  procession  formed  in  squares  around 
it ;  and  the  stone,  being  squared,  levelled  and  plumbed  by  the  grand  master,  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  Hon.  Duiiel  Webster,  (president  of  the  association,}  was  declared  in 
doe  form  to  be  true  and  proper,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  customary  religious 
services.  Cheers  from  the  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  salutes  from  Bunker's  and 
Copp's  Hills,  announced  the  moment  of  the  iact  to.  the  thousands  who  could  not  be 
gratified  witli  the  sight  of  it. 

" '  The  procession  then  moved  to  an  amphitheatrical  area,  where  preparations  "had 
been  made,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors  -of  the 
address  o€  the  president  ot  the  association.  The]r  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  battle-hill.  On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  with  awn- 
ings had  been  prepared,  and  were  filled  by  over  one  thousand  ladies,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  the  centre  of  the  base,  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  surmounted  by  the 
American  eagle,  was  formed  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  some  m  the 
guests,  in  front  of  which,  after  the  venerable  Mr.  Thaxter  had  addressed  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  the  cwator,  sub  €alo,  pronounced  an  address,  which  none  but  its  author  is 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  in  a  summary,  and  which  will  be  read  with  a  pleasurt 
equalled  4»ly  by  that  whidi  electrified  tbe  vast  assemblage  who  listened  to  U  for 
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nelurlf  one  hoitr  and  a  quarter.  It  b  encmgh  ibr  ns  to  say,  that  it  was  in  eraj  pazw 
ticalar  wortbj  of  the  celebrity  of  the  oratoTi  and  that  his  address  to  the  silver-headed 
^worthies  of  the  ReTohition,  and  to  the  distinguished  Guest  of  the  Nation,  filled  ererf 
heart  with  transport.' 

<<  After  the  close  of  the  addiess,  the  company  repaiied  to  Bunker's  Hill,  where  a 
•nmptnons  entertainment  was  piovided,  at  which  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
partook.  The  guests  separated  at  a  seasonable  hour,  and  the  festivities  of  the  oce** 
aion  terminated  with  a  private  party  at  the  residenee  of  a  dlstingQished  citiaen.'' 

The  depth  to  which  the  comer  stone  was  laid  was  found  in- 
sufficient to  resist  the  action  of  frost.  It  was  taken  up  in  1827, 
and  relaid  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  base,  60  feet  in  diameter, 
was  completed.  From  this  base,  according  to  thejplan,  the  monu- 
ment is  to  rise  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  When  completed 
it  will  form  an  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base  and  15  at  the 
top.  It  will  consist  of  80  courses  of  Quincy  granite,  each  course 
2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  world,  and  only  below  the  height  of  the  Egyptian 

!)yTamids.    At  present,  the  monument  is  raised  to  only  about  60 
eet. 
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In  1662,  about  twenty  persons  from  Wobum  and  Concord  pe- 
titioned the  general  court  for  liberty  to  examine  a  tract  of  land 
"  lying  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  Concord  river."  This  request 
was  granted;  and  having,  by  a  committee,  examined  the  land, 
and  having  found  others,  to  the  number  of  tbirty-nine  in  all,  de- 
sirous of  uniting  with  them  in  erecting  a  new  plantation,  they 
jointly  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  land,  bordering 
upon  the  river  Merrimac,  near  to  Pawtuckett.  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  "  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  God's  people  upon,  who  may  with  God's  blessing  do  good  in 
that  place  for  church  and  state."  They  requested  that  said  tract 
of  land  might  begin  on  Merrimac  river,  at  a  neck  of  land  on  Con- 
cord river,  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  south  and  west,  into  the 
coimtry,  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  six  miles  square.  About  the 
same  time,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Rev. 
John  Eliot  of  koxbury,  agent  and  trustee  for  the  Indians,  for  a 
grant  of  land  lying  about  Pawtuckett  and  Wamesit  falls,  to  be 
appropriated^o  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  This  land,  called  the  Great  Neck^  was  the  principu 
habitation  of  the  Pawtucketts,  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north 
of  the  Massachusetts.  Here  they  had  erected  wigwams,  and  bro- 
ken up  land  for  planting.  The  courtj  taking  into  consideration 
both  petitions,  directed  that  both  an  Indian  and  an  English  plan- 
tation should  be  laid  out 

The  plantation  constituting  the  original  Chelmsford  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1656,  and  received  its  name  from  Chebnsfard  in  Ikig- 
'ond,  oounty  of  Essex,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
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CSielmer,  on  which  it  is  situated.  In  1656,  the  bonnds  of  the  town 
were  enlarged.  This  additional  tract  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  town  of  Westford.  To  this 
tract  !he  Indians  had  a  coiiiraon  right  %vith  the  inhabitants  of 
Chelmsford.  The  tract  on  which  the  Indians  lived  was  styled 
Wamesit,  The  Indians,  from  various  causes,  rapidly  decreased, 
and  having  little  or  no  use  for  their  lands,  sold  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  first  English  settlements  made  on  the  Indian  planta- 
tion were  on  the  borders  of  Concord  river,  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
much  resembling  a  heater,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Concord 
River  Neck.  William  How  was  the  first  weaver  in  the  town.  He 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1656,  and  granted  twelve 
acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "  provided  be  set  up  his 
trade  of  weaving  and  perform  the  town's  work."  In  the  same 
year,  460  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Samuel  Adams,  **  provided 
he  supply  the  town  with  boards  at  three  shillings  per  hundred,  or 
saw  one  log  for  the  providing  and  bringing  of  another  to  be  ready 
Id  work  the  next  March."  To  this  were  added  100  acres  more,  in 
consideration  of  his  erecting  a  com  mill,  and  to  give  him  still  far- 
ther encouragement,  they  passed  an  order,  "  that  no  other  com 
mill  should  be  erected  for  this  town,  provided  the  said  Adams  keep 
a  sufficient  mill  and  miller." 

Chelmsford  is  remarkably  diversified  by  meadows  and  swamps, 
uplands  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  intersected  by  brooks 
and  rivulets.  Upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord,  touch  of  the  land 
is  alluvial  and  fertile.  Thence  proceeding  south-west  lies  a  pine 
plain,  shallow  and  sandy,  called  Carolina  plain,  upwards  of  a  mile 
wide,  intersecting  the  north-east  and  south-west  part  of  the  town. 
The  western  part  of  the  town  is  rocky.  There  are  two  villages  in 
the  town,  one  near  the  central  part,  the  other,  callec^  Middlesex 
viUage^  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Middlesex  canal 
joins  the  Merrimac.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  place  for  many  years.  The  granite  of  this  town  is  much 
used  and  highly  valued  for  building.  The  University  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  many  houses  in  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  were  built  of  this  stone.  In  1837  there  were 
seven  air  and  cupola  furnaces  in  this  town,  and  one  glass  manufac- 
tory ;  value  of  glass  manufactured,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  30  j 
one  scythe  manufactory ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured,  $12,500; 
twelve  hands  employed;  capital  invested,  $10,750;  1  machine 
shop,  which  employed  20  hands;  1  hat  manufactory;  value  of 
hats  manufactured,  $32,500.  Population,  1,613.  Distance,  9 
miles  from  Concord,  4  from  Lowell,  and  25  from  Boston. 

The  origin  of  the  first  church  in  Chelmsford  is  not  certainly 
known.  Its  existence  probably  commenced  about  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  minister,  in  1654  or  1655.  He  was  past 
the  meridian  of  life  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  this  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled  town.  For  several  years 
tfiere  was  no  other  minister  nearer  than  Concord  and  Wobum. 
*<  Coming  from  a  paradise  of  pleasure  in  England  to  a  wilderness  of 
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wants,"  his  patience  and  fortitude  were  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Hi* 
care  for  the  souls  of  his  flock  committed  to  him  was  unremitting, 
while  his  medical  skill  imposed  upon  him  arduous  additional 
duties.  His  services  as  a  physician  were  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  new  townships  where  he  resided  after  he  came  to  America. 
Upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  people  he  comnosed  a  new  cate- 
chism for  the  use  of  their  children.  It  was  printed  at  their  ezpenae 
in  1657,  by  Samuel  Green,  Cambridge^  It  is  styled  the  ''  Watering 
of  the  Plant  in  Christ's  Garden,  or  a  short  Catechism  for  the  en- 
trance of  our  Chelmsford  children.  Enlarged  by  a  three  ibid  Ap- 
pendix." After  he  had  been  many  Lord's  days  carried,  to  the 
church  in  a  chair,  and  preached,  as  in  primitive  times,  sitting,  he, 
on  Jan.  14,  saw  a  rest  from  his  labors.*" 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  and 
Gen.  Gookin  to  the  Indians  at  Pawtucket  falls,  is  from  ^*  Gookin's 
Historical  Account  of  the  Indians,"  written  in  16741 

'<MayfifUi,  1674,  accordiiis  to  oar  nsoal  ciutom,  Mr.  EUoC  and  myself  took  oar  jonr- 
ney  to  wunesit  or  Pawmcket ;  and  arriving  there  that  evvning,  Mr.  EUot  preadied  la 
as  many  of  them  as  could  be  got  together,  oat  of  Mat  zxii.  1—14,  the  panble  of  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son. 

"  We  met  at  the  vigwam  of  one  called  Wannalancet,  aboat  two  miles  IhMn  the  tcywn, 
near  Pawtucket  falls,  and  bordering  apon  the  Merrimack  river.  This  person,  Waning 
lancet,  is  the  ekiest  son  of  old  Pasaconaway,  the  chiefest  Sachem  of  Flawtacket.  Kb  is  a 
sober  and  grave  person,  and  of  years,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  He  hath  been  always 
loving  and  friendly  to  the  English.  Many  endeavoars  have  been  nsed  several  years 
to  gain  this  Sachem  to  embrace  the  christian  religion ;  bat  he  hath  stood  off  from  time 
to  time,  and  not  yielded  up  himself  personallv,  though  fi>r  foor  yean  past  he  batk 
been  willing  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  A  great 
reason  that  nath  kept  him  off,' I  conceive,  hath  been  the  indisposition  and  aversion  of 
sundry  of  his  chief  men  and  relations  to  pray  to  God,  which  ne  foresaw  would  desen 
him  in  case  he  turned  christian.  Bat  at  this  time,  May  6,  1674,  it  pleased  Qod  m  to 
influence  and  overcome  his  heart,  that,  it  being  pcopoeed  to  him  to  give  his  answer 
concerning  prayer  to  God,  after  some  deliberation  and  serious  pause,  he  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech  to  this  effect : 

<<  Sirs,  yon  have  been  pleased  for  foor  years  last  past,  m  your  abundant  love,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  p«>]de,  to  exhort  pKSs,  and  persaade  as  to  pniT 
to  God.  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  vour  pains.  I  must  acknowledge,  said  he,  I 
have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  m  an  old  canoe,  (alluding  to  his  frequent  custom  to 
pass  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river)  and  npw  you  exhort  me  to  exchange  and  leave  my  old 
eanoe,  and  embarlc  in  a  new  canoe,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  bow 
I  jrield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pny 
to  God  hereafter. 

■    ■■  ■  ■■■■II  I I      ■  I  ■  I     !■ 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  History,  of  Chelmsford,  published  1820. 

t "  Maj.  General  Gookin  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  this  account  of  praying  towns^ 
was  the  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  that  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  provin- 
eial  government.  He  was  accustomed  to  accompany  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  missionarj 
tours.  While  Blr.  Eliot  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  General  Gookin  admini9> 
tered  civil  affaiis  among  them.  In  1675,  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  the  English 
inhabitants  generally  were  jealous  of  the  prapng  Indians,  and  would  have  destroyed 
themi,  had  not  General  G<x)kin  and  Mr.  Ehot  stepped  rorth  in  their  defence.  The 
Christian  Indians  were  for  a  while  kept  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  throui^ 
fear  of  their  becoming  traitors  and  going  over  to  the  enemy.  The  issue  proved  that 
these  fears  were  entirely  groundless.  Not  a  single  praying  Indipn  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  This  fact  affords  abundant  encouragement  to  civilne  and  christianize  ^a 
savages  of  our  western  forests.  This  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  preserve  oar  fron- 
tier settlements  from  savage  butchery.  General  Gookin  died  in  1667,  an  <dd  mai^ 
whose  days  were  filled  with  usefulness."— AToore'i  Life  of  EUot. 
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«<  Tkis  his  professed  soljaetioii  ^ms  'well  plensing  to  all  that  ware  present,  <^  vbick 
there  were  some  English  persons  of  quality ;  as  Mr.  Richard  Daniel,  a  gentleman 
that  lived  in  Billerica,  about  six  miles  off:  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  a  neighbour 
at  Chelmsford;  besides  brother  Eliot  and  myself,  with  sundry  others,  English  and 
Indians.  Mr.  Daniel,  before  named,  desired  brother  Eliot  to  tell  this  Sadhem  from  him 
that  it  may  be  whilst  he  went  in  his  old  canoe  he  passed  in  a  quiet  stream :  but  the 
end  thereof  was  death  and  destruction  to  soul  and  body ;  but  now  he  went  m  a  new 
canoe,  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials ;  but  yet  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  persevere,  for  the  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest.  Moreover,  he  and 
his  people  were  exhorted  by  brother  Eliot  and  myself  to  go  on  and  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath, to  hear  the  word  and  use  the  means  that  God  had  appointed,  and  encourage  their 
hearts  in  the  Lord  their  God.  Since  that  time  I  hear  the  Sachem  doth  persevere,  and 
is  a  constant  and  diligent  hearer  of  God's  word,  and  sanctifieth  the  Sabbath,  though  he 
doth  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sabbath,  which  is  above  two  miles ;  and 
though  sundry  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since  he  subjected  to  the  gospel,  yet 
he  continues  and  persists/' 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  the 
second  and  fourth  ministers  in  this  town : 

Memento  mori.  Fugit  honu  Huic  pnlveri  mandats  sunt  ReliquisB  Rev.  Dom. 
Thorn.  Chirk,  Gregis  Christi  ChelmfordianaB  Fastoris  eximii ;  qui  fide  et  spe  beat» 
resurrectionis  animam.  In  sinum  Jesu  expiravit  die  VII  Decembris,  Anno  Domini 
1704,  oetatis  suae  52. 

[The  remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chirk,  the  &ithful  Fastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ  in 
Chelmsford,  are  here  committed  to  the  dost.  In  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  res* 
urrection,  he  breathed  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  Dec.  7, 1704,  in  the  52  year  of 
his  age,  (and  27  of  his  ministry.)] 

By  the  church  of  Christ  in  Chklmsford,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  veneration, 
this  sepultrial  stone  was  erected  to  stand  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  their  late  worthy  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Ebjenezer  Bkidge,  who,  after  having  officiated  among  them  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  year  above  half  a  century,  the  strength  of  nature  be- 
ing exhausted,  sunk  under  the  burden  of  age,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  dead. 
Oct.  1, 1792,  JE.7fc. 


CONCORD. 


In  the  year  1635,  Musketaquid  was  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  called  Conoordy  on  account  of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtamed,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  two  settlers,  Wil- 
liam Buttrick  and  Richard  Kice,  and  two  Christian  Indians  of 
Natick,  Jehojakin  and  Jethro.  They  unitedly  testify  and  say, 
"  That  they  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  bargain  for  the 
town  of  Concord ;  that  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Mr. 
^mon  Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others,  did  pur- 
chase of  squaw  sachem,  TahaUauHm  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  land 
six  miles  square,  the  center  beingthe  place  (or  near)  where  the 
bargain  was  made.  That  said  W  illard  and  others  did  pay  for 
said  land  in  wampanpeague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth, 
and  chintz,  to  said  Indians.  And  that  Wappaoofwet^-  husband  to 
squaw  sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  linen 
bandy  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  great  coat  on  account  of  said  bar- 
gain. That  in  the  conclusion,  the  Indians  declared  they  were 
satisfied,  and  that  the  English  were  welcome." 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1635,  at  which 
period  (Sept  3)  the  town  was  ine<Nrporated.    '^  The  fijrst  houses 
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were  built  <m  the  south  side  of  the  hill  from  the  puUic  sqnaie  to 
Merriam's  Comer,  and  the  farm  lots  laid  out  extending  back  from 
the  road  across  the  great  fields  and  great  meadows,  and  in  front 
across  the  meadows  on  Mill  brook.  This  spot  was  probably 
selected  because  it  contained  land  easy  of  tillage,  and  because  it 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities  in  constructing  such  temporary 
dwellings  as  would  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  inclemency  of 
storms  and  winter.  These  huts  were  built  by  digging  into  the 
bank,  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  a  cover- 
ing of  bark,  brushwood,  or  earth.  The  second  year  houses  were 
erected  as  far  as  where  the  south  and  north  bridges  now  stand." 
Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  men  of  acknowledged  wealth, 
talents  and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  of 
noble  families. 

The  following  is  from  Johnson's  ^^Wander-working  Pravi- 
denceJ^  This  author  being  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  and  often 
associated  with  the  people  of  Concord,  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

"  Upon  some  inquiiy  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  to  the  North  West  of  the  Bay,  one 
Cautaine  Simon  Wilhurd,  being  accjoainted  with  them,  by  reason  of  his  trade,  became 
a  cniefe  instrument  in  erecting  this  towne.  The  land  they  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
and  with  much  difficulties  travelling  through  nnknowne  woods,  and  through  watery 
swamp,  thev  discover  the  fitnesse  of  the  place ;  sometimes  passing  through  the  thick- 
ets, where  tneir  hands  are  forced  to  make  way  for  their  bodies  passage,  and  their 
feete  clambering  over  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed  tney  sunke  into  an 
nncertaine  bottome  in  water,  and  wade  up  to  their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher 
and  sometimes  lower.  Wearied  with  this  toile,  they  at  end  of  this  meete  with  a  scorch- 
ing  phune,  yet  not  so  plaine,  but  that  the  ragged  bushes  scratch  their  legs  fonly,  even 
to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skin  in  two  or  three  hours.  If  they  be  not 
otherwise  well  defended  with  bootes  or  buskings,  their  flesh  will  be  tome.  Some  of 
them  being  forced  to  passe  on  without  further  provision,  have  had  the  blond  trickle 
downe  at  every  step.  And  in  time  of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  heate 
from  the  sweete  feme,  whose  scent  is  very  strone,  that  some  herewith  have  beene 
very  nere  fainting,  although  very  able  bodies  to  under^oe  much  travel.  And  this  not 
to  be  indured  for  one  day,  but  for  many ;  and  verily  did  not  the  Lord  inconrage  their 
natural  parts  (with  hopes  of  a  new  and  strange  discoverv,  expecting  every  hoore  to 
see  some  rare  sight  never  seen  before),  they  were  never  able  to  hold  oat  and  breake 
through."  •  •  •  <<  After  some  dayes  spent  in  search,  toyling  in  the  day  time  as  for- 
merly said,  like  true  Jacob,  they  rest  them  on  the  rocks  where  the  night  takes  them. 
Their  short  repast  is  some  small  pittance  of  bread,  if  it  hold  out ;  but  as  for  drinks 
they  have  plenty,  the  countrey  being  well  watered  in  all  places  that  are  yet  found  oat. 
Their  further  hardship  is  to  travell  sometimes  they  know  not  whither,  bewiUred  in- 
deed without  sight  of  sun,  their  compasse  miscarrymg  in  crouding  through  the  bushes. 
They  sadly  search  up  and  down  for  a  known  way,  the  Indian  paths  being  not  above 
one  foot  broad,  so  that  a  man  may  travell  many  dayes  and  never  find  one."  •  •  • 
**  This  intricate  worke  no  whit  daunted  these  resolved  servants  of  Christ  to  go  on  with 
the  worke  in  hand ;  but  lying  in  the  open  aire,  while  the  watery  clouds  poure  down  ail 
the  night  season,  and  sometimes  the  driving  snow  dissolving  on  their  backs,  they  keep 
their  wet  cloathes  warme  with  a  continued  fire,  till  the  renewed  morning  give  fre^ 
opportunity  of  further  travell.  After  th^  have  thus  found  out  a  i>lace  of  aboad,  thqr 
burrow  thraselves  in  the  earth  for  their  nrst  shelter  under  some  hiU^side,  casting  the 
earth  aloft  upon  timber ;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  aeainst  the  earth  at  the  highest  side. 
And  thus  these  poore  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  keepmg  off  the  short  showers  fh>m  their  lodgings,  but  the  long  raines  pene- 
trate through  to  their  great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  in  these  poor  wig- 
wams the^  sing  psalmes,  pray  and  praise  their  God,  till  they  can  provide  them  houses, 
which  ordmarily  was  not  wont  to  be  with  many  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessing, 
brought  forth  bread  to  feed  them,  thdr  wives  and  little  ones,  which  with  sore  labours 
4hey  attain ;  every  one  that  caa  lift  a  hos  to  strike  it  into  the  earth,  standing  sloctly  le 
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^fllr  labomri,  and  tear  np  the  rooCet  and  bashes,  whkh  the  first  veare  bears  them  a 
▼eiy  thin  crc^,  till  the  soaid  of  the  earth  be  rotten,  and  therefore  they  have  been  forced 
to  cat  their  bread  Tery  thin' for  a  Ion;  season.  Bat  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  provide  for 
them  great  store  of  fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially  Alewives  about  tlK  bignesse 
of  a  Herring.  Manv  thoosands  of  these  they  osed  to  pat  under  their  Indian  come, 
which  they  plant  in  hills  five  foote  asunder,  and  assur^ly  when  the  Lord  created  this 
corn,  he  luui  a  speciall  eye  to  supply  these  his  people's  wants  with  it,  for  ordinarily 
five  or  six  grains  doth  produce  six  hundred.  As  for  fiesh  they  looked  not  for  any  in 
those  times  (although  now  they  have  plenty)  unlesse  they  could  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  venison  or  rockoons,  whose  flesh  is  not  much  inferiour  unto  lambe.  The 
toile  of  a  new  plantation  being  like  the  labours  of  Hercules  never  at  an  end,  yet  are 
none  so  barbarouslv  bent  (under  the  Mattacusets  especially)  but  with  a  new  plantation 
they  ordinarily  gatner  into  church  fellowship,  so  that  pastors  and  people  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences together,  which  is  a  great  means  to  season  the  sore  labours  they  under- 
coe.  And  verily  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was  greater  to  spirituall  duties,  at  their 
first  coming  in  tune  of  wants,  than  afterward.  Many  in  new  plantations  have  been 
forced  to  go  barefoot,  and  baieleg,  till  these  latter  dayes,  and  some  in  time  of  frost  and 
snow ;  yet  were  they  then  very  healthy  more  than  now  they  are.  In  this  wildemesse 
worke  men  of  estates  speed  no  better  than  others,  and  some  much  worse  for  want  of 
being  inured  to  such  hard  labour ;  having  laid  oat  their  estate  upon  cattell  at  five  and 
twenty  pound  a  cow,  when  they  came  to  winter  them  with  in-Iand  hay,  and  feed  upon 
aach  wild  fother  as  was  never  cut  before,  they  could  not  hold  out  the  winter,  but 
ordinarily  the  first  or  second  yeare  after  their  coming  up  to  a  new  plantation,  many 
of  their  cattell  died,  especially  if  they  wanted  salt-marshes.  And  also  those,  who 
supposed  they  should  feed  upon  swines  fiesh  were  cut  short,  the  wolves  commonly 
feasting  themselves  before  them,  who  never  leave  neither  fiesh  nor  bones,  if  they  ba 
not  scared  away  before  they  have  made  an  end  of  their  meale.  As  for  those  who  laid 
out  their  estate  npon  sheepe,  they  speed  worst  of  any  at  the  beginning  (although 
aome  have  sped  the  best  of  any  now)  for  untill  the  land  be  often  fed  by  other  cattell, 
aheepe  cannot  live,  and  therefore  they  never  thrived  till  these  latter  days.  Horse  had 
then  no  better  successe,  which  made  many  an  honest  gentleman  travell  a  foot  fiir  a 
long  time,  and  some  have  even  perished  with  extreme  heate  in  their  travails.  As  also 
the  want  of  English  graine,  wheate,  barley,  and  rie,  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some 
stomacks,  who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  jret  were  they  compelled 
to  it  till  cattell  increased,  and  tne  plowes  could  but  goe.  Instead  of  apples  and  pears, 
they  had  pomkins  and  squashes  of  divers  kinds.  Their  kmeson^  eondition  was  very 
grievous  to  some,  which  was  much  aggravated  by  continuall  feare  of  the  Indians 
approach,  whose  cruelties  were  much  spoken  of,  ana  more  especially  during  the  time 
or  the  Pequot  wars.  Thus  this  poore  people  populate  this  howling  desert,  marching 
manfully  on  (the  Lord  assisting)  through  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  sorest  labours 
that  ever  any  with  such  weak  means  have  done.'' 

The  soil  of  Concord  is  various,  consisting  of  rocky,  sandy,  and 
moist  land ;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.  It  contains  no  hills  of  con- 
sequence except  Nas9iniiit,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town. 
Concord  river  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  town ;  the 
North  or  Assabeth  river  tmites  with  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  river 
about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  center  of  the  village.  Concord  is 
the  half  shire  town  of  the  coimty  of  Middlesex.  The  village  con- 
tains two  Congregational  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  a  hank,  (the 
Concord  Bank,)  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  about  eighty 
dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  in  the  town 
one  cotton  factorv,  an  establishment  for  the  manufactuiw  of  lead 
inpes  and  «heet  lead,  one  for  carriages,  and  one  for  lead  pencils, 
besides  others  for  other  articles.  Concord  is  13  miles  south  of 
Lowell,  30  north-east  of  Worcester,  and  16  norttwwesterly  of  Bos- 
ton.   Population,  2,023. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  Col.  Daniel  Sbattuck's  residence 
m  Concord,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in 
4h«  ceatial  part  of  the  village.    A  paxt  of  this  building  was  erected 
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Colonel  Shattuck's  residence^  Concord. 

during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
thepublic  stores. 

The  general  court  has  frequently  held  its  sessions  in  this  town, 
and  in  the  year  1774  the  provincial  congress  selected  it  as  the 
place  of  their  meeting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  being  deposited  here,  Gen.  Gage,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775, 
Bent  a  detachment  to  destroy  them.  The  British  troops,  who  took 
every  precaution  to  march  secretly  to  Concord,  were  oiscovered  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  church  bell  at  Concord  rung  an  alarm  a 
little  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  British  troops  had 
fired  on  the  militia  at  Lexington,  they  proceeded  on  to  Concord. 
The  following  very  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
'  proceedings  at  this  place  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  of  392 
pages,  published  in  Boston  by  Russell,  Odiome  &  Co.,  and  in  Con- 
cord by  John  Stacy,  1835. 

'^  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  north  and  south  bridges,  below 
Dr.  Heywood's,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Jonathan  Farrar 
was  then  commander  of  the  guard.  In  case  of  an  alarm,  it  was 
agreed  to  meet  at  Wright's  tavern,  now  Deacon  Jarvis's.  A  part 
of  the  company  under  Captain  Brown  paraded  about  break  of 
day ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  was  coming,  they 
were  dismissed,  to  be  called  together  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Soon 
afterward  the  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had  assembled,  paraded 
on  the  common,  and,  after  furnishing  themselves  with  ammunition 
at  the  court-house,  marched  down  below  the  village  in  view  of  the 
Lexineton  road.  About  the  same  time  a  part  of  Uie  minute  com- 
pany from  Lincoln,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Dr.  Prescott,  came 
into  town,  and  paraded  in  like  manner.  The  nmnber  of  armed 
men.  who  had  now  assembled,  was  about  one  hundred.  The  morn- 
ing nad  advanced  to  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  the  British  army 
were  soon  seen  approaching  the  town  on  the  Lexington  road.  The 
•Mn  shone  with  pecuUar  splendor.     The  glittering  arms  of  ei^ 
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bnndred  soldiers,  'the  flower  of  the  British  anny,'  were  full  in 
view.  It  was  a  novel,  imposing,  alarming  sight.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  At  first  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  face  the 
enemy,  as  few  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  consequences.  01  this 
opinion,  among  others,  was  the  Rev.  William  Eknerson,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  town,  who  had  turned  out  amongst  the  first  in  the 
morning  to  animate  and  encourage  his  people  by  his  counsel  and 

Satriotic  example.  '  Let  us  stand  our  ground,'  said  he ;  Mf  we 
ie,  let  us  die  here  ! '  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  then  on  the 
hill.  *  Let  us  go  and  meet  them,'  said  one  to  him.  *  No,'  he 
answered,  '  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  begin  the  war.'  They  did 
not  then  know  what  had  happened  at  Lexington.  Their  number 
was,  however,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  concluded  best  to  retire  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for  lein- 
forcements.  They  consequently  marched  to  the  northern  declivity 
of  theburying-groundhill,  near  the  present  site  of  the  court-house. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  their  station  till  the  British  light 
infantry  had  arrived  within  a  few  rods'  distance.    *    *    *    * 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  entered  the  town.  The  six 
companies  of  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  enter  on  the  hill  and 
disperse  the  minute  men  whom  they  had  seen  paraded  there.  The 
erenadiers  came  up  the  main  road,  and  halted  on  the  common. 
Unfortunately  for  the  people's  cause,  the  British  officers  had 
already  been  made  somewhat  acquainted,  through  their  spies  and 
the  tories,  with  the  topography  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  military  stores.  On  their  arrival  they  examined,  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  the  help  of  spyglasses,  from  a  post  of  obser- 
vation on  the  burying-ground  hill,  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
condition  of  the  provincials,  &c.  It  was  found  that  the  provin- 
cials were  assembling,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  first 
object  of  the  British  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  north  and  south 
bridges,  to  prevent  any  miUtia  from  entering  over  them.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Colonel  Smith  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he 
detached  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  under  command  of  Capt 
Lawrence  Parsons  of  his  own  regiment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
north  bridge,  and  proceed  thence  to  places  where  stores  were  de- 
posited. Ensign  D'Bemicre,  already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to 
direct  his  way.  It  is  also  intimated  that  tories  were  active  in  guid- 
ing the  regulars.  Captain  Beeman  of  Petersham  was  one.  On 
their  arrival  there,  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
lAwrie  of  the  43d  regiment,  were  left  to  protect  the  bridge  •  one  of 
those,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Thornton  Gould,  para- 
ded at  the  bridge,  the  other,  of  the  4th  and  10th  regiments,  fell 
back  in  the  rear  towards  the  hill.  Captain  Parsons  with  three 
companies  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  to  destroy  the  stores 
there  deposited.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Mundey  Pole,  of  the 
10th  regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  south  bridge, 
and  destroy  such  public  property  as  he  could  find  in  that  direction. 
The  grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Pitcaim,  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  all  means  in  their  power  were 
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used  to  accomplish  the  destraction  of  military  storeB.  By  the 
great  exertions  of  the  provincials  the  principal  part  of  the  public 
stores  had  been  secreted,  and  many  others  were  protected  by  the 
innocent  artifice  of  individuals,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
grenadiers  broke  open  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  was  afterwards  saved;  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of 
three  iron  twenty-four  pound  cannon,  and  burnt  sixteen  new  car- 
riage-wheels, and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons. 
Tlie  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cut  down,  and  suffered  the  same 
fate.  About  five  hundred  pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mill-pond  and  into  wells.        ***** 

"  While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  our  citizens  and  part  of 
our  military  men,  having  secured  what  articles  of  public  property 
they  could,  were  assembling  under  arms.  Beside  the  minute-men 
and  militia  of  Concord,  the  military  companies  from  the  adjoining 
towns  began  to  assemble ;  and  the  number  had  increased  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred.         *        *        » 

^'Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldiers  as  they 
arrived  singly  or  in  squads,  on  the  field  westerly  of  Colonel  Jonas 
Buttrick's  present  residence ;  the  minute  companies  on  the  ri^ht 
and  the  militia  on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observmg 
an  unusual  smoke  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
officers  and  citizens  in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by, 
and  inquired  earnestly,  ^  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  down?' 
They  tfien,  with  those  exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberately, 
with  noble  patriotism  and  firnmess,  '  resolved  to  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;' 
and  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  not  to  fire  unless  first  mred 
upon.     '  They  acted  upon  principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

"  Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  orders  to  march  by  wheeling 
from  the  right.  Major  Buttrick  requested  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rob- 
inson to  accompany  him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  came  to  the  road  leading  from  Captain 
Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  Acton  minute  company,  under 
Captain  Davis,  passed  by  in  front,  marched  towards  the  bridge  a 
short  distance,  and  halted.  Being  in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Con- 
cord minute  company,  under  Captain  Brown,  being  before  at  the 
head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they  came  equally  in  front 
The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  company  cannot  now  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  road  was  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  was  built  with  large  stones  on  the  upper  side,  in  which  posts 
were  placed,  connected  together  at  their  tops  with  poles  to  aid  foot- 
passengers  in  passing  over  in  times  of  high  water. 

"  The  British,  observing  their  motions,  immediately  formed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  began  to  take  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridge.  Against  this  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  in  an  ele- 
vated tone,  and  ordered  a  quicker  step  of  his  soldiers.  The  Briti^ 
desisted.  At  that  moment  two  or  three  guns  were  fired  in  quick 
succession  into  the  river,  which  the  provincials  considered  as  alarm- 
guns  and  not  aimed  at  them.    They  had  arrived  within  ten  or  fif- 
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teen  rods  of  the  bridge,  when  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  a  British 
soldier,  the  ball  from  which,  passing  under  Colonel  Robinson's  arm, 
slightly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  the  Acton 
company,  and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Ck)ncord  minute  men.  This 
gun  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  belonc;ing  to  Acton,  were  killed,  a 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  the  former,  and  another  through 
the  head  of  the  latter.  On  seeing  this.  Major  Buttrick  instantly 
leaped  from  the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaimea, 
'  Fire,  fellow-soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  fire ! '  discharging  his  own 
gun  almost  in  the  same  instant.  His  order  was  instantly  obeyed ; 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  whole  line  of  the  provincial 
ranks  took  place.  Firing  on  both  sides  continued  a  few  minutes. 
Three  British  soldiers  were  killed ;  and  Lieutenants  Sunderland, 
Kelley,  and  Gould,  a  sergeant,  and  four  privates,  were  wounded. 
The  British  inunediately  retreated  about  half  way  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  were  met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  hsul 
been  drawn  thither  by  *  the  noise  of  battle.'  Two  of  the  soldiers 
killed  at  the  bridge  were  left  on  the  ground,  where  they  were 
afterwards  buried  by  Zachariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jun.; 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked  by  an  ever-enduring  monu- 
ment, as  the  place  where  the  first  British  blood  was  spilt, — where 
the  Ufe  of  the  first  British  soldier  was  taken,  in  a  contest  which 
resulted  in  a  revolution  the  most  mighty  in  its  conseauences  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  provincials  pursued  them  across 
the  bridge,  though  a  few  returned  to  Buttrick's  with  their  dead. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  immediately  across  the  Great 
Field  to  intercept  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  at  Merriam's  Comer. 
From  this  time  through  the  day,  little  or  no  military  order  was 

fireserved.  Every  man  chose  his  own  time  and  mode  of  attack, 
t  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  when  the  firing  at  the  bridge 
took  place,  and  a  short  time  after  Captain  Parsons  and  his  party 
returned  unmolested  firom  Colonel  Barrett's.        »        *        * 

«  By  this  time  the  proyincials  had  considerably  increased,  and  were  constantly  anif  • 
ing  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  British  had  but  partially  accomplished  the  objeds 
of  their  expedition ;  the  quantity  of  public  stores  destroyed  bemg  yerir  small  in  compari- 
son  with  what  remained  untouched.  They  obsenred,  bowever,  with  no  httle  anxiety 
and  astonishment,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provincials  were  assembling,  and  the  de- 
termined resolution  with  which  they  were  opposed.  Hitherto  their  superior  numbers 
had  given  them  an  advantage  over  such  companies  as  had  assembled ;  but  they  now 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  resolved,  from  necessity,  on  an  immediate 
retreat.  They  collected  together  their  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  hasty  provi- 
sion for  the  wounded.      #    "       #  #  ♦  #  • 

''  The  designs  of  the  enemy  were  now  fully  developed ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
provinciab  was  highly  excited.  Many  of  them  were  determined  to  be  reven^  for  the 
wanton  cruelties  which  had  been  committed.  They  had  followed  the  retreatmg  party 
between  the  bridge  and  the  village,  and  fired  single-handed  from  the  high  ground,  or 
from  behind  such  shelter  as  came  in  their  way  3  and  thus  began  a  mode  of  war&re 
which  cost  many  a  one  his  life. 

"  The  kin^s  troops  retreated  in  the  same  order  as  they  entered 
town,  the  intantry  on  the  hill  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  road,  but 
with  flanking  parties  more  numerous  and  farther  firom  the  main 
body.    On  amving  at  Merriam's  Comer  they  were  attacked  by  the 
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provincials  who  had  proceeded  across  the  Great  Fields,  in  eonjimc- 
tion  with  a  company  from  Reading,  under  command  of  the  late 
Governor  Brooks.  Several  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  Ensign  Lester.  None  of  the  pro* 
vincials  were  injured.  From  this  time  the  road  was  literally  Imed 
with  provincials,  whose  accurate  aim  generally  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Guns  were  fired  from  every  house,  bam,  wall,  or 
covert.  «**«»» 

^'  An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  in  the  morning  to  Gene- 
ral Gage  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  there ;  and  about  9 
o'clock  a  brigade  of  about  1,100  men  marched  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Earl  Percy,  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral, consi.sting  of  the  marines,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  4th,  47th, 
and  38th  regiments,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  reinforcement  ar- 
rived at  Lexington  about  2  o'clock,  placed  the  field-pieces  on  tlie 
high  ground  below  Monroe's  tavern,  and  checked  for  about  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  During  this  time 
they  burnt  the  house,  bam,  and  other  out-buildings  of  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Loring,  the  house,  bam,  and  shop  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Mulliken, 
and  the  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Joshua  Bond.  By  the  aid  of  this 
reinforcement  they  were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  to  Charlestown, 
though  not  without  sustaining  continual  losses  on  the  way.  They 
arrived  about  7  o'clock,  having,  during  a  day  unusually  hot  f<a 
the  season,  marched  upwards  of  36  miles,  and  endured  almost  in- 
credible suffering.  All  the  provisions  they  had  had  were  obtained  by 
purchase  or  plunder  from  the  people,  their  provision-wagons  hav- 
ing been- taken  by  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  *were  so  much 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  dogs'  after  the 
chase.'  Our  militia  and  minute-men  pursued  them  to  Charles- 
town  Neck,  many  of  whom  remained  there  during  the  night; 
others  returned  home. 

"  The  damage  to  private  property  by  fire,  robbery,  and  destmction,  was  estimated  at 
£274  16s.  Id.  in  Concord ;  £1761  1j.  5<i.  in  Lexington ;  and  £1202  8s.  Id.  in  Ctm. 
bridge. 

**  Of  the  provincials  49  were  killed,  36  wounded,  and  5  missing.  Captain  Charles 
Miles,  Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonas  Brown,  and  Abel  Prescott,  jr.,  of  Concord,  were 
wounded.  Caotain  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hapraid,  of  Acton,  wen 
killed,  and  Luther  Blanchard  wounded.  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedfoia,  vas 
killed,  and  Job  Lane  wounded. 

'<  Of  the  British,  73  were  killed,  172  wounded,  and  26  missing ;  amoh^  whom  mere 
18  officers,  10  sergeants,  2  drummers,  and  240  rank  and  file.  Among  the  woonded 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Francis  Smith  and  Benjamin  Bernard.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hall  was  wounded  at  the  north  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat.  He  died  the 
next  day,  and  his  remains  were  delivered  up  to  General  Gage.  Lieutenant  £dwaxd 
Thornton  Gould  was  also  wounded  at  the  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat." 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  recently 
erected  at  Concord,  at  the  place  where  the  old  north  bridge  of  Con- 
cord crossed  the  river.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  marble  inlet : — 

"  Here,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  made  the  first  forcible  re- 
sistance to  British  aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  Ame- 
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Monument  at  Concord. 

rican  militia.  Here  stood  the  invading  army,  and  on  this  spot  the 
first  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  gave 
Independence  to  these  United  States.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  in 
the  love  of  Freedom,  this  monument  was  erected  A.  D.  1836." 

The  monument  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  public  road, 
near  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  land  for  the 
above  purpose.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  between  the  tre^ 
seen  standing  by  the  water's  edge  on  each  side  of  the  monument. 
These  trees  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  this  spot  were  buried  a  few  feet 
from  the  monument.  The  place  is  marked  by  two  rough  stones, 
seen  on  the  left,  by  the  two  persons  represented  in  the  engraving. 

*  I        m    i 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  this 
town.  The  oldest  monument  is  in  the  Hill  burying-ground,  in- 
scribed thus:  **  Joseph  Merriam,  aged  47  years,  died  the  20  of  April, 
W77." 

Here  lies  Interred  the  Remains  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Daniel  Bliss,  Pastor  of  the  Charcfa 
of  Christ  in  Ckincord;  who  Peceased  the  11th  day  of  May,  Annp  Dom ;  1764,  JBtatis 
suae  50. 

Of  this  beloved  Disciple  and  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ 't  is  justly  observable,  that,  in 
addition  to  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  he  was  distinguishedly  favoured  with  those 
eminent  Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meekness,  Humility,  and  Zeal,)  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fit  for  and  enabled  him  to  go  thro'  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry,  upon  which  he  entered  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  The  Duties  of 
the  various  Characters  he  sustained  in  life,  were  performed  with  great  strictness  and 
fidelity.  As  a  private  Christian  he  was  a  bright  Example  of  Holiness  in  Life  and  Pu- 
rity in  Conversation.  But  in  the  execution  of  y«  ministerial  office  he  shone  with  Pe- 
culiar Lustre, — a  spirit  of  Devotion  animated  all  his  performances : — his  doctrine  drop'd 
as  y*  Rain  and  his  lip  distilled  like  the  Dew : — his  Preaching  was  powerful  and 
Searching ; — and  he  who  bless^  him  with  an  unconmion  Talent  in  a  particular  Appli- 
cation to  y*  Consciences  of  men,  crowned  his  skilful  Endeavoors  w^  great  success. 
As  y*  work  of  the  Ministry  w^  bis  great  Delight,  so  he  continued  fervent  and  diligent 
in  y*  Performance  of  it,  tiU  his  Divine  Lord  called  him  from  his  Service  on  Earth  iq 
the  Glorious  Recompense  of  Reward  m  Heaven  j  where  as  one  who  has  turned  many 
nnto  Righteousness  he  shines  as  a  star  for  ever  and  ever. 

6? 
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His  soul  wu  of  jr  Angelic  Frame, 


DRACUT. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1701.  This  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  This  town 
has  a  tolerably  good  soil,  and  is  watered  by  Beaver  brook,  which 
crosses  it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Since 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Iiowell,  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  town.  '^  A  fine 
and  picturesque  bridge  was  built  many  years  since  from  this  town 
to  Chelmsford,  over  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls.  The  piers  are 
founded  on  the  rocks  that  divide  and  break  the  falls,  and  the 
arches  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  water  foaming  be- 
neath, has  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  Another  elegant  and 
costly  bridge,  just  below  the  falls,  connects  this  town  with  Lowell. 
It  was  built  in  1826,  is  about  600  feet  long,  is  roofed  the  whole 
length,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance."  In  1837,  there 
was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  4  sets  of  machinery ;  700 
pairs  of  boots  and  13,600  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$12,000;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufactured  was  $4,000.  Popu- 
lation, 1,898.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  ifrom  Haver- 
hill|  and  27  from  Boston. 


'              The  Same  Ingra^MitSy  snd  the  moold  jr*  same, 
Whom  7*  Cnatof  makes  a  Minister  of  Fame." 
Watts. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  JOHN  STONE,  the  Architect  of  that  Blodera  and  fo&tly 
Celebrated  Piece  of  Architecture,  Charles  River  Bridge.  He  was  a  man  of  good  N am- 
ral  abilities,  which  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  Moral  Virtues  and  Christian  Gmces. 
He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1791,  in  the  63  year  of  his  age.  I 

This  stone  is  designed  by  its  darability  to  perpetaate  the  memory,  and  by  its  ooloiir  I 
to  signify  the  moral  character,  of  Biiss  ABIGAIL  DUDLEY,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1812,  | 
aged  73. 

The  following,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Daniel  Bliss, 
Esq.,  has  often  been  published  and  admired. 

God  wills  OS  free ;— man  wiUs  ns  slaves.  I  will  as  God  wills ;  God's  will  be  done. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  JACK,  A  native  of  Africa,  who  died  March,  1773,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  Though  bom  in  a  land  of  slavenr^  He  was  bom  free.  Though  he 
ived  in  aland  of  liberty,  He  lived  a  slave ;  Till  by  his  honest,  though  stcrfen  labours. 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery,  Which  gave  him  his  freedom :  Though  not  long 
before  Death,  the  grand  tyrant,  Gave  him  his  final  emancipation.  And  piit  him  on  a 
footing  with  kings.  Though  a  slave  to  vice.  He  practised  those  virtues,  Without  which 
kings  are  but  slaves. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cargill,  late  of  Boston,  who  died  m 
C<mcord,  January  12. 1799,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cargill  was  bora  in  Bd- 
lyshannon,  in  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1774,  destitute  of  the  comforts 
of  life  I  but  by  his  industnr  and  good  economy  he  acquired  a  good  estate ;  and,  hav. 
ing  no  children,  he  at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  his  wifcL  Mrs.  Bebeoca  CaigUl, 
and  to  a  nomber  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  marriage,  and  especially  a  large  and 
generous  donation  to  the  town  of  Concord  for  oenevolent  and  cluuitable  purposes. 

How  ■tmnge,  0  God,  who  nInH  od  high,        I  Td  lar  m j  bonei  wfih  airannn  de«L 

TiMtlaliouldooaiBaotetodto,  1  BuilhttTohopei  whon  lartn 

And  Imw  my  MtoOMf  when  I  wii  bnd,         |  TV)  dwell  with  thee  tn  xonder  ikioa. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1663.  This  is  a  small  township; 
the  land  is  rather  level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Nashua 
river  forms  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  then  passes  into 
New  Hampshire.  There  are  three  churches,  I  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  670.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Concord,  6  south  of  Nashua  village,  and  37  from  Boston. 

"  Capt.  John  LoyeU,  (or  Loyewell,  as  his  name  was  foimerlv  writtea^  the  hero  of 
Pigwacket,  and  six  of  his  men,  were  from  this  town.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
several  bloody  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  taken  several  scalps,  for  which  he  received 
a  bounty  of  100  pounds  each,  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  In  Feb.  1724,  he  and 
his  followers  surprised  and  lolled  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  as  they  were  sitting  axound 
a  fire,  and  received  1,000  pounds  for  their  scalps  at  Boston !  In  April,  1725,  Capt.  Lovell 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  Farwefl,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Sobbins,  Ensign  John  Harwood,  Sergeant 
Noah  Johnson,  Robert  Usher^  and  Samuel  Whiting,  from  this  town,  Ensign  Seth  Wy- 
man,  Thomas  Richaidson,  Tmiothy  Richardson,  Ichabod  Johnson,  and  Josiah  J<to- 
son,  of  Wbbum :  Ebeneier  Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Melvin,  Eleazar 
Melvin,  Jacob  Farrar,  and  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Concord ;  chaplain  Jonathan  Frye,  of 
Andover ;  Sergeant  Jacob  FuUum,  of  Weston ;  Corp.  Edward  Lingfield,  of  Sierrv ; 
Jonathan  Kittredge  and  Solomon  Kies,  of  Billerica;  John  Jelts,  Daniel  Woods. 
Thomas  Woods,  John  Chamberlain,  Elias  Barron,  Isaac  Laldn,  and  Joseph  Gilson,  of 
droton;  Ebenezer  Ajer  and  Abiel  Asten,  of  Haverhill;  with  several  others  who 
returned  without  reaching  the  field  of  action,  to  the  number  of  46  in  all,  set  out  for 
Pigwacket,  then  tiie  residence  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chie^  Paugns.  On  the  8th  of 
Blay,  having  reached  the  borders  of  a  nond  in  what  is  now  Fiyeburg,  Maine,  they 
were  attacked  by  about  80  Indians,  with  all  the  fury  of  the  most  determined  hostility, 
and  the  exultation  of  expected  victoiy.  The  heroic  band  maintained  the  fig^t  from 
morning  till  night,  when  the  enemy  withdrew ;  having  three^ourths  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  LovelPs  party,  himself  and  eight  more  were  dead,  four  were 
groaning  with  the  agony  of  mortal  wounds,  several  were  wounded  less  severely,  nine 
remainiSl  unhurt,  and  onue  had  fled  at  the  onset.    Lieut.  Robbins  was  left  mortally 


wounded  on  the  field  of  action ;  LieuL  Farwell,  chaplain  Frye,  Davis  and  Jones,  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  thev  fiiiled  ana  were  left ;  the  two  former  per- 
ished.   Davis  and  Jones,  after  inexpressible  suffering,  reached  a  place  of  safety.    The 


pond  alone,  by  protecting  their  rear,  saved  them  from  total  destruction.  Capt.  Tyng, 
of  Mass.,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  to  bury  the  dead ;  13  were  intimd 
on  the  fiekl,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  but  more  durable 
records  perpetuate  the  semembrance  of  the  sanguinary  4»nflk:t."—^JSv4's  G€x. 


FRAMIN6HAM. 


Framinoham  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1700.  In  this  year 
it  was  by  the  general  court  "  ordered  that  said  plantation,  called 
Framingham,  be  henceforth  a  township  retaining  the  name  of 
Framingham,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  of  a  town 
aecordinff  to  law.  Saving  unto  Sherbon  all  the  rights  of  land 
granted  by  the  general  court  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those 
since  purchased  by  exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natick,  or  other- 
wise, all  the  farms  lying  within  said  township  according  to  the 
former  grants  of  this  general  court."  On  the  same  day  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  legislature,  a  petition,  by  mutual  concert,  was 
made  for  a  large  tract  of  land  north-east  of  said  plantation,  termed 
JSudbury  Farms^  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  township,  which  vrsB 
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readily  granted.  The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  John 
Swift,  who  was  ordained  Oct.,  1701,  and  died  in  1746,  aged  67. 
The  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization  consisted  of  the  toSlaw^ 
ing  members  : 


Henry  Rice,  Simon  Mellen, 

Daniel  Rice,  Deac.       Peter  Cloise, 
Jona.  Hemingway,  do.  Benjamin  Bridges, 
Thomas  Drury,  Caleb  Bridges, 

Thomas  Walker,  Thomas  Mellen^ 

John  Stow,  Benjamin  Nurse, 


Samuel  Winch, 
Thomas  Frost, 
John  Haven, 
Isaac  Bowen, 
Stephen  Jennings, 
Nathaniel  Haven. 


Eastern  view  of  Dramingham,  (central  part.) 

This  village  is  about  half  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  being 
"21  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
village  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist 
Part  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  seen  oti  the  right,  the  Orthodox 
church  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  tower  of 
the  Universalist  church.  The  next  building  in  the  distance  west- 
Ward  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  academy,  which  is  constructed 
(jf  stone;  the  spire  seen  near  this  building  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  town-house,  having  pillars  at  each  end,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  In  the  enclosed  gfeen.  fiaxonviUe^  a  manufacturing 
village,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  and 
has  a  Congregational  church.  The  "  Framingham  Bank"  has  a 
capital  of  $99,450.  Population,  2,881.  The  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter railroad  passes  through  this  town,  about  2  miles  south  from 
the  village.  This  town  is  watered  by  Sudbury  river,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Concord  river.  The  surface  of  the  town  cannot  be 
considered  as  hilly  or  plain;  it  consists  mostly  of  gentle  eminences 
end  depressions,  every  acre  being  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
^sml  on  the  high  -arable  land  is  rather  gravelly,  but  generally, 
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throughout  the  to'cm,  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  rye  and 
com. 

The  Framingham  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory  was  incor- 
porated in  1813,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  Saxon  manufac- 
tory was  incorporated  in  1824.  ^^lliis  company  purchased  the 
Leicester  factory  the  same  year,  and  die  stock  was  united  in  the 
same  corporation  by  act  of  court,  Feb.  8, 1826 ;  capital  $160,000." 
In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  6  woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  wool- 
len machinery ;  wool  consumed,  744,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured, 
268,640  yards,  valued  at  $311,800;  males  employed,  106;  females, 
141 ;  capital  invested,  $416,000.  There  were  1,624  pairs  of  boots 
and  34,955  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $31,293 ;  value 
o(  paper  manufactured,  $46,000.  There  were  7,777  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which*  was  $16,368. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smitfi,  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  with  a 
translation. 

Hie  jacet  qui  <otpitt  A.  D.  1745>  Aprilis  24tO;  JStatisqne  anno  67mo.  vir  ille  Beveren- 
Qns  D.  JoHjLiORs  Swift.  Dodbus  et  nativis  et  acquisitis  ornatns ;  IX)cendi  Artifez, 
Exemplar  viyendi  Felix,  dam  vixit  mores  exhibena  aecimdiim  Divinas  Regnlas  Ep 
%  ....  o  neceasarios :  commiscena  pradentiam  Serpentia  colambnque  ixmocentiam 
oommerciam  cuneo  habentibas.  In  vita  percharus,  aU^ae  gratam  aoi  etsi  mcratt-am 
memoriam  post  mortem  soia  relinqnens : — Qui  per  vanos  casus  vahaque  remm  dis- 
crimina,  atqoe  asqae  ad  mortem,  raram  IMscretionem,  Modestiam,  Patientiam,  yolun- 
tatique  Sapremi  Naminia  sabmisakmem  spectaftdam  pr»ben5,  jam  tandem  in  Domino 
veqaievit,  adoptionem  scilicet  corporis  obruti  Bedenptionem,  e^pectabondns. 

FHere  ties  the  Reverend  John  Swift,  wtio  died  in  1745.  April  2A^  in  the  67th  year 
of  nia  a^.  Adomed-with  gifts  l)«th  native  and  aoqnired ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  ait 
of  teaching ;  a  model  of  living,  conforming  all  his  acts  to  the  divine  laws.  To  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  exhibited  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  While  living,  he  was  very  much  Moved,  and  he  left  at  death  a  grateftal, 
though  mournful  memory  to  his  friends.  Ihrough  many  scenes  and  trials,  and  even 
vnto  death,  he  manifested  a  rare  discretion,  modesty,  patience,  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will.  He  at  length  rests  with  the  Lcvd,  looking  for  the  adoption,  that  is,  the 
TedempcioB  of  the  body  ^ 


GROTON. 


Groton  was  originally  a  grant  by  the  general  court,  made  May 
'23, 1655,  of  eight  miles  square,  to  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop  and  others, 
at  a  place  called  Petapaway,  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  Pepperell  and  Siirley,  and  parts  of  Dunstable,  Westford, 
Littleton,  and  Harvard.  Mr.  Dean  W  inthrop,  being  a  son  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony,  probably 
named  the  place  Groion,  from  the  town  in  England  whence  the 
family  came.  The  grant,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times,  says, 
**  the  court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioners  eight  miles 
square  in  the  place  desired,  to  m&e  a  comfortable  plantation,"  and 
it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  "  with  all  convenient  speed,  that  so 
no  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  the  petitioners  for  the  speedy 
procuring  of  a  godly  minister  among  them."   Among  the  first  set- 
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tlen  were  WiUiam  Martin,  Richard  Blood,  Robert  Blood,  and  Jofafi 
Lakin.  The  precise  time  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  knoiFn,  bin 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  appointed  October,  1659,  repon. 
diat  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  families  there,  thoog^  '/r 
will  afford  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  sixty  families  ax 
least" 

The  first  town  record  to  be  found  is  as  follows : — "  At  &  genersU 
town  meeting,  June  23^*  1662,  It  was  agreed  uppon,  that  the  boaat 
for  the  minister  should  be  set  uppon  the  plane  whare  it  is  now 
framing."    Also,  '^  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  sett  upon  tbe 
right  hand  of  the  path,  by  a  small  white  oak,  marked  at  the  sot- 
west  side  with  two  notches  and  a  blaze."    The  number  of  inhabiv 
ants  increased  until  the  year  1676,  when,  having  been  three  tiioeE 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  Philip's  war,  they  abandoned  the  place. 
A  new  settlement  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  spring  of  167R 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  or- 
dained 1663,  left  the  inhabitants  in  1676.    His  successors  baM 
been  Gershom  Hobart,  ordained  1678,  dismissed  1704  or  5  ;  Dud- 
ley Broadstreet,  ordained  1706,  dismissed  1712;  Caleb  Trowbridge, 
ordained  1715,  died  1760 ;  Samuel  Dana,  ordained  1761,  dismis- 
sed  1776  ;  Daniel  Chaplin,  ordained  1778,  retired  by  reason  of  age 
1826;   Charles  Robinson,  installed  1826,  dismissed  1838;    Rev. 
George  W.  Wells,  installed  Nov.  21,  1838.    A  Presbyterian  society 
was  incorporated  in  1788,  but  it  never  had  an  ordained  minister, 
and  has  become  extinct.    In  1826,  a  part  of  the  first  parish  seceded 
and  formed  an  Orthodox  society ;  whose  ministers  have  been  John 
Todd,  ordained  1827,  dismissed  1833 ;  Charles  Kitteridge,  install- 
ed 1833,  dismissed  1835 ;  Dudley  Phelps,  installed  1836,  the  pre- 
sent minister.    A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1832,  and  mey 
have  Amasa  Saimderson  for  their  minister. 

Groton,  as  now  bounded,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  having 
many  angles  in  its  boundary  lines.  None  of  its  original  boundaries 
are  retained,  except  one  mile  on  Townsend  on  the  west,  and 
Massapoag  Pond  on  the  N.  East.  Its  present  area  is  about  27,350 
acres ;  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  central  part,  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  grass,  com,  barley,  or  most  crops  usually  cultivated  in  Nev 
England. 

The  village,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, one  academy,  two  district  school-houses,  five  mercantile 
shops,  two  taverns,  and  seventy  other  dwelling-houses.  The  en- 
graving is  A  north-western  view  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
academy,  seen  on  the  right,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
This  place  is  17  miles  from  Concord,  14  to  Lowell,  30  to  Worces- 
ter, and  34  to  Boston.    Population,  2,057. 

At  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center,  on  the  Squannacook  river,  there  is  a  paper-mill,  which 
will  employ  from  8  to  10  hands.     There  are  two  tanneries,  and  4 

Sist  and  saw-mills.    The  town  is  mostly  a  farming  town,  and 
rmerly  has  raised  large  quantities  of  hops,  but  the  recent  low 
prices  have  discouraged  the  hop  growers.    In  1837,  the  value  of 
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clothing  manufactured  was  $24,000;  number  of  gannents,  11,000; 
males  employed,  3 ;  females,  245. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indian  depredations  in  this  town, 
is  from  Dwight's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

"  Groton,  in  the  early  periods  of  its  settlement,  experienced  iLs  share  of  Indian  de- 
predations. It  was  incorporated  in  1655.  In  1676,  a  body  of  savages  entered  it  on  the 
second  of  March,  plundered  several  houses,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  cattle.  On  the 
ninth,  they  ambushed  four  men,  who  were  driving  their  carts,  killed  one,  and  took  a 
second :  but,  while  they  were  disputing  about  the  manner  of  putting  him  to  death,  he 
escapea.  On  the  thirteenth,  about  four  hundred  of  these  people  assaulted  Groton  again. 
The  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  recent  destruction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five 
garrisoned  houses.  Four  of  these  were  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  The  fifth 
stood  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  the  four  neighboring  ones  were  gathered  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 

"  In  the  morning  two  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  behind  a  hill,  near  one  of 
the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention  to  decoy  the  inhabitants  oat  of  their  fortifications. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in  this  garrison, 
and  several  finom  the  next,  imprudently  went  out  to  surprise  them ;  when  a  large  body, 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambusn  for  this  purpose,  arose  mstantaneously,  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  Another  party  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time,  came  upon 
the  rear  of  the  nearest  garrison,  thus  deprived  of  its  defence,  and  began  to  pull  down 
the  palisades.  The  flying  English  retreated  to  the  next  garrison ;  and  the  women  and 
children,  forsaken  as  thev  were,  escaped,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  the 
same  placb  of  safety.  The  ungarrisoned  houses  in  the  town  were  then  set  on  fire  by 
the  savages. 

"  In  a  similar  manner  they  attempted  to  surprise  the  solitary  garrison,  one  of  their 
people  being  employed  to  decoy  the  English  out  of  it,  into  an  ambush  in  the  neighbor- 
rood.  The  watch,  however,  discovering  the  ambush,  gave  the  alarm,  and  prevented 
the  mischief  intended.  The  next  day  the  Indians  withdrew ;  having  burnt  about  forty 
dwelling-houses  and  the  church,  together  with  bams  and  out-houses.  John  Monoco, 
their  leader,  during  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same  spirit  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
mach  vanity  and  haughtiness  in  the  proclamations  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  when  entering  France,  and  General  Le  Clerk  when  attacking  St.  Domiii- 
go,  insulted  the  inhabitants  of  Groton  with  his  former  exploits  in  burning  Lancaster 
and  Medfield  ;  threatened  that  he  would  bum  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Concord,  and  Bos- 
ton J  and  declared,  amid  many  taunts  and  blasphemies,  that  he  could  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  His  threatening  against  Groton  he  executed;  but,  instead  of  burning  the  other 
towns,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  a  few  months  afterwards,  led  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  hanged.    His  three  compeers  in  haughtinen 
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met  with  a  fiO*  differing  in  form  fipom  his ;  bat  by  the  inglorioiis  and  ndaenMlr  ead 
of  their  effoftfl  are  exhibited  to  mankind  aa  Bolemn  monitions  of  the  madnem,  aa  well 
as  tmpietyi  of  arrogating  to  a  human  ann  that  disposal  of  erentt  which  belongs  only 
to  Ood.  One  would  think,  that  Sennacherib  and  Kabshakeh  had  k»g  since  taught  this 
lesson  effectually.  For  Monooo,  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ;  for  the  Christian  boasters 
there  is  no  excuse/' 


HOLLISTON. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  town  about  1710.  In 
1724,  the  people  had  increased  to  thirty-four  families,  and  finding 
it  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  attend  meeting  and 
do  duty  in  Sherburne,  they  petitioned  the  town  to  set  them  off, 
which  was  amicably  voted.  The  same  year,  (1724)  they  were 
incorporated  by  the  general  court ;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  the  place  was  called  Holliston.  The  soil  in  this  town 
is  generally  of  a  good  quaUty ;  a  small  branch  of  Charles  river  rises 
in  this  town,  and  affords  a  good  water-power.  There  is  one 
woollen  factory,  one  of  thread,  and  one  of  combs.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  brogans  are  made  here,  employing  about  300  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  There  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists 
and  1  Methodist.  Distance,  21  miles  S.  of  Concord,  6  N.  E.  rf 
Hopkinton,  and  24  south-westerly  from  Boston.  Population,  1,775. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  20,803  pairs  of 
boots,  244,578  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $241,626;  males  employ- 
ed, 312;  females,  149.  There  were  26,580  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $33,210. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Mt.  James  Stc»ie  was  or- 
dained the  first  pastor  here,  in  1728.  In  1743,  Mr.  Joshua  Prentiss 
was  ordained  the  second  minister ;  he  continued  pastor  42  years, 
and  died  in  1788.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dickinson, 
the  third  minister,  who  was  ordained  in  1789.  December,  1753, 
and  January,  1754,  were  remarkable  for  what  is  called  the  great 
sickness  in  Holliston.    ''  The  patients  were  violently  seized  with  a 

Kiercing  pain  in  the  bresist  or  side ;  to  be  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
ead  was  not  common ;  the  fever  high.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  died  were  rational  to  the  last ;  they  lived  &ree,  four,  five,  and 
six  days  after  they  were  taken.  In  some  instances,  it  appears, 
they  strangled,  by  not  being  able  to  expectorate ;  some  in  this  case, 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  last  moments,  were  recovered  by 
administering  oil.  In  about  six  weeks  fifty-three  persons  died, 
forty-one  of  whom  died  within  twenty-two  days.'*  The  following 
account  of  this  sickness  is  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss.  "  December  31st,  seven  lay  unburied.  Janu- 
ary 4th,  ten  lay  unburied,  in  which  week  seventeen  died.  TTicre 
were  two,  three,  four,  and  five  buried  for  many  days  successively. 
Of  those  who  died,  fifteen  were  members  of  this  church."  "  Wb 
are  extremely  weakened  by  the  desolation  death  has  made  in 
many  of  the  most  substantial  families  ftmoi^  us ;  four  families 
wholly  broken  up,  losing  both  their  heads.    'Die  siclmess  was  so 
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prevalent,  that  but  few  families  escaped ;  for  more  than  a  month, 
there  was  not  enough  well  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
though  they  spent  their  whole  time  in  these  services ;  but  the  sick 
suflered  and  the  dead  lay  imburied;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
help  was  procured,  and  charitable  assistance  afforded,  by  many  in 
the  neighboring  towns."  "We  are  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  families,  and  not  more  than  four  himdred  souls." 


HOPKINTON, 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  purchased  of  the  natives  by 
Mr.  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  college :  its  Indian  name  was 
Quansigomog.  A  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  called 
by  the  natives  Megonko,  It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  was  called  Hopkinton,  in  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
leased  out  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  the  first 
settlers.  The  settlement  began  about  the  year  1710  or  12,  and 
was  never  interrupted ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  December, 
1715. 

Hopkinton  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  and  well 
watered.  There  are  two  ponds  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  town. 
From  one,  which  is  called  White- Hall  Pond,  issues  one  of  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  Concord  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Merrimac.  From  the  other,  called  the  North  Pond,  (although  it 
lies  nearly  south  of  the  first,  about  two  miles  distant,)  issues  one 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Providence  or  Blackstone  river.  One 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Charles  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town,  near  White-Hall  Pond, 
is  much  visited.  It  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  iron.  There  is  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  at  this  place, 
and  it  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  situated  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  at  Westborough, 
and  7  miles  from  the  Blackstone  canal,  at  Northbridge.  There 
are  in  the  town  4  churches,  (2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist,)  2  cotton  factories,  and  2,166  inhabitants.  Distant  24 
miles  S.  W.  of  Concord,  30  northerly  from  Providence,  14  easterly 
from  Worcester,  and  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,428  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured^ 
656,900  yards ;  valued  at  $55,350.  There  were  72,300  pairs  of 
boots  and  15,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $152,300; 
males  employed,  234 ;  females,  24.  There  were  2,950  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  valued  at  $6,350. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Barrett,  was  ordained,  in  1724;  in  1772,  Rev.  Elijah  Fitch  was 
ordaiuM  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Fitch  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succedled  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  in  1791.  Some 
time  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  Congregational 
63 
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minister,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Episcopal  order  living 
in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  a  gontleman  of  eminence  and 
ability,  came  from  England,  and  erected  a  house  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  public  worship,  and  endownd  it  with  a  glebe,  and 
public  worship  was  performed  under  his  ministry  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  his  removal  to  Pingland,  he  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trout- 
beck,  who  officiated  as  minister  for  some  time. — The  two  churches 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  represented  in  the  above  engraving, 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  descends  with  considerable 
abruptness  to  the  eastward. 

In  or  about  the  year  1746,  twelve  men  and  a  lv)y  were  enlisted 
in  this  town,  by  Capt.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Cuba.  They  went,  and  all  died  there,  except  the  boy. 
The  boy  returned ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people,  that 
they  were  twelve  of  the  most  robust  young  men  in  the  town.  Their 
names  were 

Frencis  Peirce, 

Thomas  Belloes, 

Fileazer  Rider, 

Cornelius  Claflen, 
Within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying 
Indians;  the  following  is  from  Gookin's  account: 

"  Magunkaquog  is  the  seventh  town  where  praying  Indians 
inhabit  The  signification  of  the  place's  name  is  a  place  of  great 
trees.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  bounds  of  Natick  and  partly 
upon  the  lands  granted  to  the  country.  It  lieth  west-southerly  from 
Boston  about  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  mid- way  between  Natick 
and  Hassanamessit.  The  numoer  of  their  families  is  about  eleven, 
and  about  fifty-five  souls.  There  are  men  and  women,  eight 
members  of  the  church  at  Natick,  and  about  fifteen  baptized  per- 
sons. The  quantity  of  the  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  three 
thousand  acres.    The  Indians  plant  upon  a  great  hill,  which  is 


Edward  Carrel, 
Henry  Walker, 
Henry  Walker,  Jr., 
Gideon  Gould, 


Samuel  Frale, 
Samuel  Clemons, 
Ebenezer  Coller, 
Samuel  Rosseau. 
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very  fertile.  These  people  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabhath, 
and  observe  civil  order,  as  do  the  other  towns.  They  have  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers.  Their  ruler's  name  is  Pamphaman ;  a 
sober  and  active  man,  and  pions.  Their  teacher\s  name  is  Job ; 
a  person  well  accepted  for  piety  and  abilities  among  them.  This 
town  was  the  lasi  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty  of 
c6rn,  and  keep  some  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  for  which  the  place 
is  well  accommodated." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  second  edition  of  a  Century 
Sermon,  preached  in  this  place  in  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  It 
is  introduced  here  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  will  occasionally  take  place 
between  a  minister  and  his  people.  Of  the  merits  of  the  following 
case,  the  author  has  no  iniormation,  excepting  what  is  published 
in  the  sermon.  He  would,  however,  observe,  that  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  is  generally  some  fkult  on  both  sides,  and  that 
men,  when  associated  in  a  body,  will  oftentimes  do  acts  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  their  private  capacity.  Mr.  Howe,  iu 
the  course  of  this  sermon,  says— 

«  When  the  pablic  took  sidM  upon  politics,  yoar  minister  was  a  federalist,  though  he 
was  sei^sible  a  reir  great  majority  or  the  town  were  of  different  sentiments.  He  be- 
lieved then,  as  he  belieres  now,  that  he  oaght  to  have  more  regard  to  his  country  than 
to  anr  particular  part  of  it ;  and  when  he  has  occasionally  preached  political  sermons, 
they  have  repeatedly  occasioned  uncomfortable  feelings. 

«*  Another  difficulty  your  minister  has  had  to  encouniet  was  the  want  of  support.  A 
vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  expen.^e8  of  dressing  and  living  since  ray  ordina- 
tioU;  and  yet  no  addition  has  been  made  to  my  salary. 

"When  a  candidate,  I  determined  I  would  never  settle  till  I  saw  a  reasonable  nros- 
pect  of  a  comfortable  support,  and  when  settled  that  I  would  never  complain  of  my 
salary.    I  remained  of  this  mind  till  I  had  been  your  minister  for  fif\een  years. 

"  Borne  down  with  the  fatigues  of  manaal  labor,  pressed  into  the  woods  in  the  win- 
ter, to  the  plough  in  the  spring,  and  into  the  meadow  in  the  summer,  to  support  my 
family  comfortably  and  fulfil  my  promises,  I  felt  the  business  of  the  ministry  was 
greatly  neglected  ; — that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  in  my 
profession,  unless  the  people  did  more  toward  my  support. 

"  I  committed  my  thoughts  to  paper,  then  communicated  them  to  four  brethren  of 
the  church,  then  to  the  church  as  a  body,  and  afterward  to  the  town." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  this  communication  ; 

"When  you  sravc  mc  a  call  to  settle  with  you  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  town 
had  concurred  and  made  their  proposals,  I  took  the  matter  under  serious  consideration. 
I  considered  the  unanimity  of  the  church  and  town  as  favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  proposals  that  were  made  with  respect  to  my  support,  as  reasonable,  though  not 
large.  The  ministerial  land  I  was  sensible  was  good,  though  the  state  of  cultivation 
was  very  bad,  and  the  fences  extremely  poor.  It  then  appeared  U)  me,  if  I  should  be 
favored  with  prosperity,  with  the  knowledge  I  thought  I  ha!a  of  agriculture,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  support  a  family.  With  those  views  I  gave  my  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
was  ordained,  and  soon  had  a  family.  At  this  time,  every  article  of  provision  was  low, 
labor  was  cheap,  and  my  income  was  sufficient  for  my  support.  But  within  two  years 
from  my  ordination,  money  began  to  depreciate,  and  the  price  of  labor  to  rise ;  my  sala- 
ry has  continued  depreciating  and  labor  rising,  till  it  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  I  was  settled. 

"  I  have  always  been  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  transacting  money  business  with 
any  people  ^  and  from  this  impression  have  labored  with  my  hands,  to  make  provision 
for  my  lamily,  and  fulfil  my  promises.  I  have  scarcely  ever  suffered  myself  to  make 
any  complaints  ;  but  1  find  at  present,  that  my  expenses  are  increasing  and  my  income 
decreasing.    This  has  led  me  mto  considerable  perplexity  with  respect  to  my  duty.  If 
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I  ask  a  difminioii  and  remove,  it  most  be  with  a  considerable  loss  of  piopertf .  If  I 
ramain  as  I  am,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  any  better  times.  If  I  exert  mjaelf  more  in 
laboring  with  my  hands,  it  mnst  be  disadrantageoos  both  to  yon  and  me :  for  then  I 
must  neglect  mjr  professional  basiness.  If  I  advertise  mv  house  and  land  for  sale,  it 
will  appear  preci]ntate.  If  I  propose  to  the  town  to  purchase  it  for  the  next  minister, 
and  ask  them  to  dismiss  me ;  I  Imow  not  how  this  will  operate.  I  do  not  mitk  to  Uam 
ike  mimstrp ;  but  if  I  should  ever  remove,  it  is  full  time,  for  I  have  probably  spent  tba 
best  part  of  my  life  among  you.  Fifteen  years  a^,  the  expense  or  candidate  preach- 
ing was  four  or  five  dollars  a  Sabbath ;  now  it  is  eight  or  ten.  Then  the  members  of 
our  general  court  had  one  dollar  per  day,  now  they  have  two  dollars  per  day.  A  com- 
mon laborer  at  that  time  had  fifty-five  or  sixty  dollars  per  year ;  now  they  have  130, 
140,  and  some  150  dollars  a  year.        •••••• 

"  In  these  circumstances,  brethren,  I  request  your  advice.  Shall  I  ask  a  dismission  ? 
Or,  shall  I  ask  to  have  the  depreciation  made  up  on  my  salary?  Shall  I  ask  the  town 
to  purchase  my  house  and  land  ?  Or,  shall  I  advertise  it  in  a  pnblic  paper  f  Or,  ought 
I  to  remain  satisfied  as  I  am? 

<<  It  costs  me  this  jrear  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  man's  labor,  who  can- 
not do  my  business  either  winter  or  summer ;  and  if  I  add  to  this  sum  the  reasonable 
expense  of  his  board,  it  will  amount  to  as  mnch  as  the  town  pay  to  my  support.  It 
will  be  said  tliat  the  ministerial  land  is  much  more  productive  than  fiinnerly :  this  is 
true ;  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  expense  I 
have  been  at  to  cultivate  and  fence  it  I  Some  years  I  have  expended  as  mnch  on  the 
land  as  the  whole  of  the  income. 

"  If  it  should  be  said  I  have  other  income,  I  ask,  is  it  right  for  me  to  spend  the  pro- 
perty that  was  left  to  my  wife,  by  her  parents,  while  I  am  preaching  to  a  people  well 
able  to  support  me,  when,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  she  may  be  left  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress? 

<<  If  a  farm  be  let  ont  at  the  halves,  the  buildings  and  fences  will  soon  be  oat  of  iw- 
jpair,  and  the  land  impoverished.  If  all  the  labor  be  hired  to  carry  on  a  farm,  and  pay 
the  other  expenses,  the  income  to  the  owner  will  be  but  small,  i  say>  these  things  to 
show  you  my  situation,  and  to  convince  you,  that,  should  I  ask  a  diamission  in  a  few 
months,  you  oaght  not  to  think  it  unreasonable." 

The  manner  in  which  the  town  acted  upon  Mr.  Howe's  com- 
munication is  seen  by  the  following. 

«  The  town  met  on  Dec.  15,  1806.  Mr.  Howe  was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  town 
the  communication  he  had  made  to  the  church.  Upon  which  the  vote  was  put, '  to  see 
if  the  town  will  (on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  money)  add  $U6  67  to  the  yearly 
salary  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  till  such  time  as  labor  and  provisions  fall  in  their 
prices  as  low  as  when  he  was  ordained.'  This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  mar 
jority. 

"Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  would  add  $116  67  till  such  time  as 
the  members  of  our  general  court  receive  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  for  their  ser- 
vices.   This  was  negatived  bv  a  large  majority. 

**  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  add  $116  67  for  seven  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

**  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  up  one  half  the  depreciation 
on  his  salary,  from  this  time,  while  he  continues  their  minister.  This  passed  in  the 
negative  by  a  large  majority. 

•<  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will,  in  future,  give  him  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  annual  salary,  and  average  it  on  labor,  com.  rjre,  cider,  butter  and 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  at  the  prices  they  bore  on  the  day  or  ms  ordination.  This 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  his  house  and  land,  and 
keep  it  for  the  next  minister.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  request  the  church  by  a  vote  to 
grant  him  a  dismission.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

<<  Then  Mr.  Howe  said  he  had  but  one  proposition  more  to  make  j  which  was,  to  see 
il  the  town  were  willing  he  should  publish  the  communication  he  had  made  to  the 
diurch,  and  read  to  the  town  this  day,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  town  thereon.  And 
this  also  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

Attest,         EPHRAIM  READ,  2\m«i  Ovi." 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Howe  says, — 
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*'  My  brethren,  maj  I  ask  a  qnestion,  a  plain,  simple  question  ?  How  shall  I  obtain 
yoar  consent?  Shall  I  take  silence  for  consent?  Your  countenances  discover  a  wil- 
lingness. 

"  The  question  is  this :  do  you  know  by  what  means  I  have  become  so  rich  as  tc 
have  a  great  house,  finished  and  furnished  ;  a  farm,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  money  at  interest  ?    I  say  nothing  about  my  debts  to-day. 

«  Shall  I  answer  the  question  ?  The  princinal  reason  is  this ;  because  I  have  been 
doing  your  business,  and  neglecting  my  own.  What  is  your  business  ?  Your  business 
is  to  support  your  minister ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  And  what  is  my  business  f  My  business  is  to  study  and  preach  -,  and  in  this  I 
have  never  abounded.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  absent  from  public  worship  not  more 
than  four  or  five  Sabbaths  for  twenty-five  years  ;  but  I  have  frequently  been  present, 
and  attempted  to  preach,  when  it  has  been  mortifying  to  me,  and  couM  not  have  been 
edifying  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof,  both  to  the  church  and  the 
society,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  severity ;  but  in 
these  cases  you  have  always  had  good  sense  enough  to  know  you  richly  deserved  it.'' 


LEXINGTON. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712.    The  face  of  the  town  is 
rather  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  for 
cultivation.     There  are,  however,  some  good  farms  and  extensive 
meadows  on  the  branches  of  the  Shawshine  river,  several  of  which 
rise  in  this  town.    In  1837,  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufac- 
tured in  this  place  was  $12,278;  fur  caps  manufactured,  60,000 
muffs  and  neck  ties,  600;  fur  capes,  400 ;  fur  gloves,  1,000  pairs 
value  of  these  articles,  $73,000 ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  75 
capital  invested,  $55,000.     There  was  also  an  establishment  for 
calico  printing.    Population,  1,622.     Distance,  7  miles  from  Con- 
cord, 13  from  Lowell,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  far-famed  spot  where  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  engraving  is  a  western  view  from  the  Concord  road, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the  monument  on  Lexington 
green,  or  common.  The  monument  is  situated  on  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  green ;  a  small  school- 
house  stood  oa  this  spot  at  the  time  the  British  troops  fired  upon 
the  Americans,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  church 
seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  same  spot  where  the  ancient 
church  stood,  which  was  taken  down  in  1794,  when  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument : — 

Sacred  to  the  Liherty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind ! ! ! — ^The  Freedom  &  Independ- 
ence of  America, — Sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons.-^This  Monument 
is  erected — By  the  Inhabitants  of  Lexington — Under  the  patronage^  and  at  the  expense 
of— The  Commonwealth  of  Massacbosetts, — To  the  memory  of  their  Fellow-Citizens 
— ^Ensign  Robert  Munroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker, — Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, Jun' — Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown — Of  Lexington,  aini 
Asahel  Porter  of  Wobum— Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  to  the — Sword  of 
British  Tyranny  &  Oppression — On  the  morning  of  the  ever  memorable — Nineteenth 
of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775.— The  Die  was  Ca.st ! ! !— The  Blood  of  these  Martyrs— In  the 
cause  of  Ood  &  their  Country,— Was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States  then — 
Colonies,  &  gave  the  spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness — ^And  Resolation  of  their  Fellow- 
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Congregational  Church  and  Monument  at  Lexington, 

Citizens — They  rose  as  one  man  to  revenge  their  brethren's — Blood,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  to  assist  & — Defend  their  native  Riijl its. —They  nobly  dared  to  be  free  ! ! 
— The  contest  ^'as  long,  blofniy  &  alfeciinc^, — Ili:,'hieous  Heaven  approved  the  solemn 
appeal : — Victory  crowned  their  arms  ; — And  the  Peace,  Liberty,  Ac  Independence,  of 
the  United — States  of  America,  was  their  glorious  Reward. — Built  in  the  year  1799. 

The  house  seen  between  the  church  and  the  monument  was  in 
1775  the  pubhc  inn,  kept  by  Mr.  Jolin  Buckman ;  it  is  now  the  re- 
sidence ot  Mr.  Rufus  Merriam.  The  Americans  at  the  time  they 
were  fired  upon  were  paraded,  perhaps,  four  or  five  rods  eastward 
of  the  monument,  towards  the  barn  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Baptist 
church,  on  the  Boston  road.  The  villnge  hi  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  most  of  which 
are  situated  south-westward  of  the  monutnent. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  meeting-house  and  other 
buildings,  as  they  appeared  in  1775.  In  the  afternoon,  on  their 
retreat,  the  British  troops  fired  a  cannon  ball  through  this  meeting- 
house ;  it  passed  out  through  the  pulpit  window.  The  drawing 
was  made  from  a  large  print,  pu])lished  by  Mr.  Amos  Doolittle,  of 
New  Haven,  Con.,  in  1775.  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Earl,  who 
made  the  original  drawing,  were  both  members  of  the  governor's 
guard  at  New  Haven,  which  company,  when  the  news  of  the 
bloodshed  at  Lexington  reached  New  Haven,  immediately  volim- 
teered  their  services,  took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  and  joined  the 
American  army  investing  that  place.  The  company  continued  at 
Cambridge  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  they  returned.  While 
here,  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Doolittle  visited  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  took  a  drawing  of  the  buildings  and  surrounding  scienery,  par- 
ticularly at  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed.* 

*  The  author  of  this  work  would  here  state  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Doolittle,  and  has  conversed  with  him  repeatedly  upon  the  subject  of  these  draw- 
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View  of  Lexington  Mctting-housc  and  JJuckmofi^s  Tavern  in  1776. 


"  At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  consisting  of  grenadiers  and  hght  infantry,  in  all 
about  eight  hundred,  embarked  from  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed 
at  Lechmere  Point  in  Cambridge,  just  as  the  moon  rose.  To  pre- 
vent discovery,  they  took  a  bypath  leading  to  the  main  road,  which 
obliged  them  to  wade  through  marshy  places  and  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

**  Governor  Gage,  by  posting  sentinels,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
carrying  intelligence  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  into  the 
country.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  could  escape  the  notice  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  General  Warren  and  his  compatriots.  Colonel 
Revere  and  a  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  seasonably  sent  out  of  Boston, 
to  give  information  to  H uncock  and  Adams,  and  to  others,  of  the 
movement  of  the  British  troops,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
Revere  and  Lincoln,  one  through  Charies\own,  the  other  through 
Roxbury,  met  at  Lexington.  They  both  brought  written  com- 
munications from  General  Warren,  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's 
troops  (supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men) 
had  embarked  in  boats,  and  gone  over  to  Lechmere  Point,  and  it 
was  suspected  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores 
belonging  to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord.     The  march 


ings.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  were  eng^raved  by  Mr.  Doolittle.  Plate  1.  repre- 
sented the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Plate  2.  A  Vuw  of  the  Tonm  of  Concordy  with  the 
ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores.  Plate  3.  The  Battle  at  the  North  Bridge^  at 
Concord.  Plate  4.  The  South  Part  of  Lexington,  where  the  first  detachment  was  joined 
by  Lord  Percy.  Being  familiar  with  these  engravings,  and  having  visitpd  the  places 
01  which  they  are  a  representation,  the  author  would  state  that  these  plates,  though 
rude  in  execution,  and  defective  in  point  of  perspective,  are  from  drawings  taken  on 
the  spofy  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  houses,  A:c.,  as  they  appeared  at  that 
time.  These  engravings  may  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  series  of  historical 
prints  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  engraver,  died  in  1832,  after 
naving  industriously  applied  hiuLself  to  the  business  of  engraving  for  more  than  half  a 
oentary.  The  "  Battle  of  Lexington"  was  his  first  attempt  in  the  art ;  and  it  may  be  metf 
tioned,  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  last  day  he  was  able  to  perform  any  labor, 
be  assisted  the  author  of  this  work  in  engraving  a  reduced  copy  of  this  plate. 
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of  the  British  troops  was  silent  and  rapid.  A  little  before  5 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  arrived  at  Lexington,  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  sight  of  the  militia  there  collected." 

Major  Pitcaim,  (who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
led  the  van ;  he  rode  up,  and,  addressing  the  militia  as  rebels,  or- 
dered them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  This  order, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  thromng  down  of  their  arms,  appears  not  to 
have  been  obeyed.  Pitcairn  then  firei  his  pistol,  and,  flourishing 
his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  Eight  of  the  Americans 
were  killed ;  three  or  four  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British,  the  others 
after  they  had  left  the  parade.  The  following  deposition  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Woburn,  published  in  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley's  "History  of  the 
Fight  at  Concord,"  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event 

"  I,  SrLVAKus  Wood,  of  Woburn,  in  the  connty  of  Middlesex  and  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  aged  seventy-four  years,  do  testify  and  say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  living  with  Deacon  Obediah  Ken- 
dall; that  about  on  hour  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  morning,  I  heard  the  Lezing- 
ton  bell  ring  ;  and  fearing  there  was  difficulty  there,  I  immediately  arose,  took  my  gun, 
and  with  Hobert  Douglass  went  in  haste  to  Lexington,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of  Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
Lexington  company,  what  was  the  news.  Parker  told  me  he  did  not  know  wh&t  to 
believe,  for  a  man  had  come  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  informed  him  that  the 
British  troops  were  not  on  the  road.  But  while  we  were  talking,  a  messenger  came 
up  and  told  the  captain  that  the  British  troops  were  mthin  half  a  mile.  Parker  imme- 
diately turned  to  his  drummer,  William  Diman,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  to  arms, 
which  was  done.  Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I  would  parade  with  his  company. 
I  told  him  I  would.  Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  young  man  with  me  would  parade. 
I  spoke  to  Douglass,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain  and  me.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  company  had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  hearing  of  the  dram, 
where  we  stood,  which  was  abont  half  way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Backman*s 
tavern.  Parker  savs  to  his  men,  *  Every  man  of  you,  who  is  equipped,  follow  me, — 
and  those  of  you  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the  meeting-house  and  furnish  your- 
selves from  the  magazine,  and  immediately  join  the  company.*  Parker  led  those  of 
us  who  were  equipped  to  the  north  end  of  Lexington  common,  near  the  Bedford  road, 
and  formed  us  in  single  file.  I  was  stationed  about  in  the  center  of  the  company. 
While  we  were  standing,  I  leA  my  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  the 
other,  and  counted  every  man  wno  was  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  was  thirtf- 
eight  and  no  more.*  Just  as  I  had  finished  and  got  back  to  my  place,  I  perceived  the 
British  troops  had  arrived  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting-house  and  Buckman's, 
near  where  Captain  Parker  stood  when  he  first  led  off  his  men.  The  British  troops 
immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  off  those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house.  The 
British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in  platoons,  with  a  general  officer  on  horselmck 
at  their  head.  The  officer  came  up  to  within  about  two  rods  of  the  center  of  the  com- 
pany, where  I  stood,  the  first  platoon  being  about  three  rods  distant.  Thev  there 
halted.  The  officer  then  swung  his  sword,  and  said,  *  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damn'd 
rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men — fire.'  Some  guns  were  fired  by  the  British  at  us  from 
the  first  platoon,  but  no  person  was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charged  only  with 
powder.  Just  at  this  time.  Captain  Parker  ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  hmuielf. 
The  company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  while  the  company  was  dispersing  and 
leaping  over  the  wall,  the  second  platoon  of  the  British  fired,  and  killed  some  of  our 
men.  There  was  not  a  gnn  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker's  company  within  my 
knowledge.  I  was  so  situated  that  I  must  have  kno^Ti  it,  had  Buy  thing  of  the  kind 
taken  jplace  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  company.  I  have  been  mtimately  acquaint 
ed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly  with  those  of  Captain  Parker'k 
company,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heard  any  of  them  say  or  pretend  that 
there  was  any  firing  at  the  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any  individual  in  it,  un- 
til within  a  year  or  two.    One  member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 

*  This  does  not  include  those  who  went  into  the  meeMng-house  and  were  "  cat  off.' 
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after  PAiker*8  company  haddispeiaed)  and  he  was  at  some  distance,  1m  gave  them  <tha 
^ts  of  his  gun.' 

'*  After  the  British  had  begun  their  march  to  Concord,  I  returned  to  the  common,  and 
found  Robert  Roe  and  Jonas  Parker  lying  dead  at  the  north  comer  of  the  common, 
near  the  Bedford  road,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted  in  carrying  the  dead 
into  the  meeting-house.  I  then  proceeded  towards  Gnncord  with  my  gun,  and  when  I 
came  near  the  tavetn  in  I«zin^n,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier 
seated  on  the  bank  by  the  road.  I  went  to  him,  with  my  ^an  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  he 
should  offer  to  resist.  I  took  his  gun,  cutlass,  and  eqmpments  from  him.  I  then 
proceeded  with  him  towards  Lexington,  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Welch  and  another  person, 
1  deUrered  the  prisoner  to  them. 

"  After  Welch  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the  prisoner,  I  Understood  that  another 
prisoner  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were  conducted  to  Burlington,, 
and  Dut  under  the  care  of  Captain  James  Reed.  I  believe  that  the  soldier  who  surren* 
dered  his  gun  to  me  was  the  first  prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

SYLVANUS  WOOD." 

<<  Middlesex,  ss.  June  lltk,  1826.  Then  the  above-named  Sylvanns  Wood  personally 
appeared,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  affidavit. 

"  Before  me,  NATHAN  BROOKS,  Justice  of  the  PeaeeV 

The  following  is  copied  from  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in 
the  Lexington  grave-yard. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  his  Excellency  William  Eustiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
June  10th,  1753,  and  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6th,  1825.  He  served  his  country  as  a  sur- 
geon through  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  her  political  affairs  he  subsequently  took 
an  active  lead :  he  successively  filled  the  distinguished  places  of  Secretary  at  War 
of  the  United  States,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  the  Netherlands,  Representative  to  the  National  Congress,  and  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

To  the  honored  and  beloved  memory  of  a  Revolutionary  Patriot,  a  servant  of  his 
country  in  its  highest  trusts,  a  friend  to  his  country  in  its  darkest  hours,  an  eminent 
orator,  a  practical  statesman,  a  dutiful  son,  an  afiectionate  husband,  this  monument 
is  erected  by  his  mourning  widow,  Caroline  Langdon  Eustiss.  He  hastened  to  his 
country's  service  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  here, 
within  the  precincts,  hallowed  by  the  blood  which  was  shed  that  day,  after  an  hon- 
orable and  useM  life,  he  rests  m  peace  and  hope,  conformably  to  his  last  wish,  by 
his  mother's  side. 


LINCOLN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  as  the  second  precinct  of  Concord 
in  1746.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1754,  by  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  which  name  was  given  by  Chambers  Russell,  Esq.,  whose 
ancestors  were  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  town  averages 
about  5  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth.  It  has  all  the  varieties 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  Though  rough  and  un- 
even, it  contains  some  of  the  best  farms  in  tfie  county.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  at  different  times  as  the  Russell, 
Codman,  and  Percival  farm.  FUnfs  or  Sandy  Pond,  containing 
about  197  acres,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Ephraim  Flint,  one  of  the  original  owners  of  Lincoln.  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  pickerel ;  and  its  fisheries  have  been  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le- 
ffislature,  in  1824,  prohibiting  any  person,  tmder  die  pensdty  of  $2, 
from  fishing  with  '^  more  than  one  hook"  between  the  1st  of  De» 
64 
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eember  and  April.  Lancoln  is  three  and  a  half  miles  sooth-easl* 
criy  from  Concord,  and  16  north-westerly  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 694  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  470  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  Boston.  This 
building  has  been  several  times  repaired.  A  steeple  was  built  in 
1755,  and  furnished  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  was  ordainoi  in  1748. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 

**  In  memory  of  the  Rer.  William  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  chorch  of  Christ 
m  Lincoln,  who  died  April  U,  1780|  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  minis- 
try. He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  a  judiciGfus 
ctirine,  a  faithihl  miniMer,  and  nrm  8U][>porter  of  the  order  of  the  churches.  In  his  last 
sidoen,  whidi  wis  kmg  and  distressing,  he  exhibited  a  temper  characteristic  of  the 
minister  and  christian.  *  Be  thou  (aithlul  unto  deathi  and  I  will  give  thee  a  ciown  of 
life.' " 


LITTLETON. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  towns :  it  remained  in  this  state  many  years  after 
they  were  incorporated.  It  was  but  thinly  inhabited  by  some 
English  people,  together  with  Indians  living  on  their  ancient  settle- 
ments, and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Nashoba,  In  171.5,  upon 
the  petition  of  one  Whitcomb  and  Powers,  this  place  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  It  was  so  called  after 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  George  Lfjtfleton,  Esq.,  member  of  ParHa- 
ment,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In  return  for 
the  honor  done  to  his  name,  the  noble  gentleman  presented  this 
town  with  a  church  bell ;  but,  on  account  of  an  error  in  spelling  the 
name,  caused  by  substituting  the  i  for  the  y,  which  formed  tlie 
word  Littleton,  tlie  valuable  present  miscarried,  and  was  finally 
withheld,  under  the  pretence  that  no  such  town  as  Lyttleton,  to 
which  the  bell  was  to  be  presented,  could  anywhere  be  found.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  same  bell  is  now  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  town  in  this  commonwealth  which  purchased  it.  The  first 
settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  was  ordained 
in  Dec.  1717.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  about  13  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  died  in  1782,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Edmund  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1781. 

Littleton  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  Population,  876. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  ConcorS,  6  miles  from  Groton,  and  26  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  place : 

*•  Nashoba  is  the  sixth  praying  Indian  town.  This  village  is  sitnated  in  a  manner 
in  the  center  between  Cnelmsford,  Lancaster,  Groton,  and  Concord,  about  25  miles 
wostsiorth-west  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  about  ten  families,  and  conaequently 
aboat  fifty  souls.  This  village  is  four  miles  square.  The  people  live  here  as  in  In- 
dian villaiTss,  upon  planttng  com,  fishing,  hunting,  and  sometimes  labouring  \nth  (ha 
English  people.    Their  niter  of  late  years  was  John  Ahatawana,  a  pious  roan.    After 
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hia  decease,  Pennekennet,  or  Fenndcaanet,  became  their  chief.  Their  teacher*s  name 
was  John  Thomas,  a  sober  and  pious  inan.  The  father  of  this  John  (Thomas)  was 
murdered  by  the  Maquas  Indians,  in  the  most  secret  maimer,  as  he  was  fishing  for 
eels  at  his  wear.  He  was  a  pions  and  useful  man In  this  place  are  or- 
chards of  apples.  Near  anto  this  town  is  a  pond,  wherein,  at  some  seasons,  Uiere  is  a 
strange  tumbling  noise,  as  the  Indians  affirm;  the  reason  thereof  is  not  yet  Imowti. 
Some  have  considered  the  hill  adjacent  as  hoUow,  wherein  the  wind,  being  pent,  is*  the 
cause  of  this  rumbling,  as  in  earthquakes.  At  this  place  they  attend  civil  and  reli* 
gious  order,  as  in  other  praying  towns ;  and  they  have  a  constable  and  other  officers. 
This  town  was  deserted  during  the  Maquas  war  in  1676 ;  but  is  now  again  peopled, 
and  in  a  hopeful  way  to  prosper.''* 

"  The  pond  above  mentioned"  (says  Mr.  Poster  in  his  Centurf 

Sennon  in  1815)  "  must  be  Nagog It  lies  on  the  eastern 

extremity  of  this  town."  Thj  report  of  a  strange  noise,  heard 
occasionally  in  this  pond,  was  not  without  foundation.  But  the 
noise  was  not  in  the  water,  as  they  imagined,  but  from  a  hill,  ly- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  pond,  partly  in  Littleton  and  partly  in  Westford,  known  by 
the  name  of  Nashoba  Hill.  A  rumbling  noise,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  heard  from  this  hill  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  repeated  within  two  years  past,  and  is  called  "  the 
shooting  of  Nashoba  Hill." 

At  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  northerly  side 
of  a  pond  lying  there,  the  Indians  erected  and  maintained  a  Ibrt, 
which  gave  to  the  waters  adjoining  the  name  of  Port  Pond.  The 
fort  was  built  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  the  Indians,  according  to  their  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  principal  owner,  or  oldest  possessor,  of  this  plot  of  ground, 
was  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Spean :  and  the  land  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  "  Spean's  Hill."  "  The  oldest  dwelling- 
house  in  this  town  (says  Mr.  Poster)  was  erected  as  a  garrison- 
house  for  the  defence  of  the  English  settlers  against  their  Indian 
enemies.  This  ancient  and  much  decayed  building  is  situated  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Nashoba  Hill.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  deceased,  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  more  than  170  years." 
In  the  Indian  war,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed,  and  a 
young  maid,  about  the  age  of  15,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians. 
She  had  been  set  to  watch  the  enemy  on  a  hill,  which  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  south  of  Nashoba  Hill,  on  the  road  leading  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  called  Quagana  Hill.  Tradition  says  that  this  girl 
was  carried  by  the  savages  to  Nashawa,  now  called  Lancaster,  or 
to  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  it;  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
she  tobk  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  her  Indian  keeper,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirit,  put  the  sad  - 
die  on  a  horse,  mounted  on  him,  swam  him  across  Nashawa  river, 
and/  so  escaped  the  hands  of  her  captors,  and  arrived  safe  to  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

'*Oookin's  Histocical  Collections,  chap.  7,  p.  188. 
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LOWELL. 

The  city  of  Lowell  \s  now  a  part  of  the  land  granted  for  a  town, 
called  WamesU,  by  the  general  court  to  the  rawtucket  Indians, 
once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north  of  the  Massachusetts.  The  his- 
torian Gookin  states  that  '^  the  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  sickness  in  1612  and  '13;  and  at  this  day  (1674)  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
What  that  disease  was,  that  so  generally  and  mortally  swept  away 
these  and  other  Indians  in  New  England,  I  cannot  learn.  Doubt- 
less it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some 
Indians,  that  were  then  youths,  who  say  '  that  their  bodies  were 
exceeding  yellow  before,  and  after  they  died,'  describing  it  by  a 
yellow  garment  they  showed  me."  The  following  account  of  Wa- 
mesit  is  from  Gookin's  Historical  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  Wamesit*  is  the  fifth  irrayui^  town  /  and  this  place  is  situated  upon  the  Merrimae 
river,  being  a  neck  of  land  where  Concord  river  falleth  into  Merrimac  river.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  N.  N.  W.,  and  within  five  miles  of  Billerica,  and  as  much 
ftxnn  Chelmsford ;  so  that  it  hath  Concord  river  upon  the  W.  N.  W.  and  Merrimac  upon 
the  N.  N.  E.  It  hath  about  fifteen  families,  and  consequently  seventy-five  souls.  The 
tjuantitv  of  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  twentv-five  hundred  acres.  The  land  is  fer* 
tUe.  and  yieldeth  plenty  of  com.  It  is  excellently  accommodated  with  a  fishing  place ; 
ami  there  is  taken  a  variety  of  fish  in  their  season,  as  salmon,  shad,  lamprey-eels,  stur- 
geon, bass,  and  divers  others.  There  is  a  neat  confluence  of  Indians,  that  usiudiy 
resort  to  this  place  in  the  fishing  seasons.  Of  these  strange  Indians,  divers  are  vicious 
and  wicked,  men  and  women,  which  Satan  makes  use  of  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of 
religion  here.  The  ruler  of  this  people  is  called  Numphow.  He  is  one  of  the  blood 
of  their  chief  sachems.  Their  teacher  is  called  Samuel ;  son  to  the  ruler,  a  young  nuin 
of  good  parts,  andean  speak,  r^td,  and  write  English  competently.  He  is  one  of  those 
that  was  bred  up  at  scnool,  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation  for  the  Indians.  These 
Indians,  if  they  were  diligent  and  industrious,  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  ex- 
cited, might  get  much  by  their  fish,  especially  fresh  salmon,  which  are  of  esteem  and  a 
good  price  at  Boston  in  the  season ;  and  the  Indians  being  stored  with  horses  of  a  low 
price,  might  furnish  the  market  fully,  being  but  a  short  distance  from  it.  And  divers 
t>ther  sorts  of  fish  they  might  salt  or  pickle,  as  sturgeon  and  bass ;  which  would  be 
much  to  their  profit.  But  notwithstanding  divers  arguments  used  to  persuade  them, 
and  some  orders  made  to  encourage  them ;  yet  their  idleness  and  improvidence  doUi 
hitherto  prevail. 

"  At  this  place,  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  English  magistrate  keeps 
his  court,  accompanied  with  Mr.  Eliot,  the  minister ;  who  at  this  time  takes  his  oppo^ 
tamty  to  preach,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  as  many  of  the  strange  Indians  as 
can  be  persuaded  to  hear  him ;  of  which  sort,  usually,  in  times  of  peace,  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  at  that  season.  And  this  place  being  an  ancient  and  capital  seat 
of  Indians,  they  come  to  fish ;  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity  to  spread  the 
net  of  the  gospel,  to  fish  for  their  souls.* ^ 

In  1726,  Wamesit  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Chehpsford 
Tradition  says  that  the  house  erected  by  the  Indians  for  public 
worship  was  built  of  logs,  and  located  on  the  high  ground  At  the 
head  of  Appleton  street  As  the  EngUsh  population  increasec,  the 
Indians  decreased,  till  their  number  became  very  small,  when  they 
sold  out  their  remaining  lands  and  removed  to  the  north.  Tlieir 
last  abiding  place  here  was,  it  is  stated,  on  Fort  Hill,  aro\md 
which  portions  of  a  trench  dug  by  them  are  still  visible. 

"The  town  of  Lowell,  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislatiire, 

*  Now  in  Lowell,  previously  in  Tewksbury^— For  a  number  of  interesting  partita- 
lars  respecting  the  history  of  Lowell,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Floyd's  Lowell  Db 
Uxf  for  1837. 
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passed  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1826,  contained  four  square  miles, 
and  was  formerly  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  legislature,  in  1834,  annexed  Belvidere  village,  the 
westerly  corner  of  Tewksbury,  to  Lowell.  This  annexation  ex- 
tends the  territory  of  Lowell  to  nearly  five  square  miles.  The 
population  of  Lowell  in  1820  was  about  2,000 ;  in  1828,  3,532 ;  in 
1830,  6,477;  in  1832,  10,254;  in  1833,  12,363.  In  1837,  it  was 
18,010. 

"  The  first  efibrt  to  promote  manufactures  in  this  place  were 
made  in  1813.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  on 
commerce,  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many 
enterprising  men  was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.  Capt.  Phi- 
neas  W  hiting  and  Capt.  Josiah  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible 
site  on  Concord  river,  at  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  hundred  rods 
from  the  Merrimac,  erected,  at  the  expense  of  about  $3,000,  a  large 
wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  1818,  they  sold 
their  buildings  and  their  right  to  the  water-power,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurd.  Mr.  Hurd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden  factory,  and 
erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  dwelling-houses,  and  improv- 
ed the  same  for  fabricating  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  June,  1826,  but  was  rebuilt 
immediately  after.    Mr.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great 

}>ressure  in  1828,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  his  property 
or  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Middlesex  Company. 

"  About  the  year  1820,  Messrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton,  ahd  Kirk  Boott,  of  Boston,  entered  into  a  design  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particu- 
larly calicoes.  They  accordingly  commenced  an  enquiry  for  a 
suitable  water  privilege.  A  large  number  of  privileges  were  ex- 
amined, and,  for  various  reasons,  rejected.  At  length  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  then  connected  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  at 
Waltham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Amesbury,  met  with 
Mr.  Worthen,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  with  views  congenial  to  his  own., 
to  whom  he  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  was  want- 
ed by  the  above-named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Worthen  replied,  *  Why 
do  they  not  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtucket  falls,  in 
Chelmsford?  They  can  put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,  and 
never  want  for  water.'  This  conversation  resulted  in  a  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  observation  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
Pawtucket  canal  was  immediately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Appleton,  and  Boott 

'*  This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  propri- 
etors were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  River.'  It  was  open  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  wood  and  liunber  from 
the  interior  to  Newbury  port.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  had  four  sets  of  locks,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
||50,000.    Its  direction  is  nearly  east,  and  it  enters  Concord  river, 
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just  above  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac,  where  the  water  is 
thirty-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  head  of  the  Pawtucket  falls. 

'4t  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Appleton,  and  Boott,  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  this  place,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
who  made  a  report  that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The 
company  made  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1821.  They  began  their  work  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the  canal  broader  and 
deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  Ist  of  September,  1823. 
Five  hundred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and  blast- 
ing. The  gunpowder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  $6,000,  at  <me 
shilling  per  pound.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  the  canal  was 
about  $120,000.  It  is  now  sixty  feet  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks, 
and  the  water  in  it  is  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply 
about  fifty  mills.  In  digging  this  canal  ledges  were  found,  conside- 
rably below  the  old  canal,  which  bore  evident  traces  of  its  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many  places  were  found  worn 
into  the  ledge,  as  there  usually  are  in  falls,  by  stones  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion  by  the  water ;  some  of  these  cavities  were  cms 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 

"  The  company  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  '  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company.'  In  1826,  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  ^  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac 
River,'  to  whom  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  sold  all  the 
water  privilege  and  all  their  real  estate,  together  with  the  machine 
shop  and  its  appurtenances,  reserving  water  power  sufficient  for 
five  factories  and  the  print  works,  and  also  the  buildings  occupied 
for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

"  There  are  ten  houses  for  public  worship  in  Lowell :  3  Baptist,  3 
Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic ;  16 
primary  schools,  6  grammar  schools,  and  1  high  school.  There 
are  three  banks,  the  'City,'  *  Lowell,'  and  *  Railroad'  BankA 
There  are  5  newspapers  published  in  this  place. 

"  Lowell  became  an  incorporated  city  in  February,  1836,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court,  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  April  11. 
Chi  the  first  of  May,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  city  go- 
vernment 

CITY   OFFICERS. 
Elisha  Bartlett,  Mayor, 
ALDERMEN. 
William  Austin,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,     Seth  Ames, 

Benjamin  Walker,       Aaron  Mansur,  Alexander  Wright 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Nesmith,        Henry  J.  Baxter,  Stephen  Mansur, 

Thomas  Ordway,        Weld  Spaulding,  John  Mixer, 

Samuel  Garland,  Jonathan  Bowers,  John  A.  Savels, 

Cteorge  Brownell,         Sidney  Spaulding,  James  Cook, 
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Cyril  French,  John  Clark,  Jostah  B.  French, 

Horace  Howard,  James  Russell,  Jonathan  Tyler, 

William  Wyman,  H.  W.  Hastings,  David  Dana, 

Erastus  Douglass,  David  Nourse,  Tappan  Wentworth- 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Porter,  John  A.  Knowles,  Dr.  John  O.  Green, 

Jacob  Robbirts,  Rev.  A.  Blanchard,  Thomas  Hopkinson. 

Samuel  A.  Coburn,  City  Clerk,       Zacheus  Shed,  City  MarshalV^ 

"  The  Lowell  railroad,  from  the  capital  and  commercial  eraporiara  of  Massachusetts 
to  Lowell,  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  state,  was  very  early  projected.  It 
was  obviously  important,  after  it  was  known  that  Lowell  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  establishments  greatly  extending,  that  the  mode  of  conveyimce, 
both  for  men  and  goods,  should  be  facilitated  as  u>  time  and  expense.  The  passmg  of 
boats  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  almost  the  whole  distance,  is  very  slow ; 
usually  not  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.  The  turnpike  was,  in  most  cases,  a  far 
better  mode  of  conveyance.  Railroads  were  theii  in  operation  in  England,  and  highly 
approved  as  means  of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  manufacturing 
towns. 

"  No  town  in  New  England  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  as  Lowell.  It  is  but  about  fif- 
teen years  since  the  settlements  began ;  and  it  now  contains  seventeen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  over  seven  and  a  half 
millions.  In  1830,  the  travel  between  this  place  and  Boston  had  become  very  great ; 
and  during  that  year  a  company  was  incorporated  for  coivstructing  a  railroad ;  and  in 
1835,  it  was  opened  for  travel.  It  is  constructed  in  a  strong  and  durable  maimer.  It 
has  an  iron  eage  rail,  resting  pn  cast-iron  chairs,  on  stone  blocks;  and  a  stone  founda- 
tion. 

"  The  distance,  frotu  the  north-west  part  of  Boston,  where  the  road  begins,  to  Lowell, 
is  twenty-five  miles  and  one  thousand  feet.  For  a  great  distance  it  is  nearly  straight. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  the  passage  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  There  is  a 
cut  through  a  solid  rock  or  ledge,  of  six  hundred  feet,  which  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars,  in  the  summer  season,  there  are  four  trains  of  cars  each 
way,  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sundays.  The  fare  for  a  single  passenger  is 
one  dollar ;  and  goods  are  transported  at  far  less  expense  than  they  can  be  in  any  other 
way.  The  first  cost  and  additional  expenses  to  the  close  of  1835  amounted  to  1,500,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  time,  being  the  income  for  conveying  people 
and  goods,  including  moneys  paid  for  assessments  on  shares,  were  $1,361,000  ;  of  which 
$45,000  was  received  of  passengers  and  owners  of  property  transported.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  have  a  double  track  on  this  railroad ;  and  a  second  has  been  commenced,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

"  The  usual  rate  of  travel  has  been  already  stated.  The  cars  can  be  run  in  much 
less  time,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  passed  over  the  whole  road  in  fifty-six  minutes. 
The  number  of  persons  conveyed  on  this  road  during  the  present  year  is  far  greater 
than  the  last  ]  but  the  precise  number  we  are  unable  to  give. 

<<  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  road  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  to 
Concord  in  that  state.  A  branch  from  South  Andover,  to  unite  with  the  Lowell  road 
at  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  has  been  opened  this  year ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  from  Andover  to  HaverhUl.'' — American  Magazine^  vol.  iii. 
1837. 

The  following  account  of  the  business  done  in  Lowell  is  taken 
entire  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 

«  Cotton  mills,  22 ;  cotton  spindles,  141,334 ;  cotton  consumed,  16,053,000  pounds ; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  48,434,000  yards :  value  of  same,  $5,434,000 ;  moles  em- 
ployed, 862  ;  females,  5,685 ;  capital  invested,  96,167,000.  Woollen  mills,  including 
1  carpet  mill,  5  \  sets  of  woollen  machinery,  42 ;  wool  consumed,  1,010,000  lb«. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  (including  147,000  yards  carpeting  and  rugs,}  912,600  yards ;  value  of 
woollen  goods  manufactured,  $1,070,000 :  males  employed,  359 ;  females,  461 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $580,000 1  sperm  oil  usedbv  manufacturers!  46,110  gallons;  olive <m, 
15,000  galloDS.    Anthiaate  cool  used  by  the  cotton  and  wooUen  manq&ctorifle,  10|750 
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tons.  SaaoDy  sheep,  29 ;  merino  sheep,  25 ;  Saxony  wool  prodnced,  75  lbs.  j 
wool,  75  lbs. ;  eyerage  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  valae  of  wool,  9100 ;  capital  invested, 
$200.  Boots  manutactared,  3,450  pairs ;  shoes,  12,350  pairs ;  value  of  boiocs  and  shoes, 
$27,250 ;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  19.  Tin  ware  manofactories,  3 ;  Talne  of 
tin  ware,  $11,000;  hands  employed,  10.  Cotton  batting  mills,  4 ;  capital  ioTcsted, 
$20,000 ;  batting  manafactnred.  600,000  lbs. ;  raloe  of  same,  $75,000 ;  males  emplojed, 
30 ;  females,  18.  Printing  and  dyeing  cotton  goods,  3  mills ;  capital  invested,  $700,000; 
cotton  goods  dyed  and  printed,  12,220,000  yards ;  males  employed,  450 ;  femalea,  35 ; 
value  of  printing  and  dyeing,  $550,000.  Powder  mills,  10 ;  capital  invested,  $125,000 ; 
powder  mannfactnred,  50,000  caslra ;  value  of  powder,  $125,000 ;  materials  used,  salt- 
petre, 1,000,000  lbs. ;  brimstone,  150,000  lbs. ;  hands  employed,  50.  Carriage  and 
harness  manufactories,  3  ;  capital  invested,  $20,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  $37,000 ; 
hands  employed,  30.  Fkrar  mill,  1 ;  hands  employed,  8  -,  capital  invested,  $20,000 ; 
60  barrels  flour  made  per  day,  value  not  estimated.  Card  factory,  1 ;  capital  invested, 
$8,000 ;  value  of  cams  manufactured,  $12,000 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufactory,  5 
tons ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  4.  Reed  factory,  1 ;  capital  employed,  $2,000 ; 
value  of  manufacture,  $6,000 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufacture,  2  tons ;  males  employ 
ed,  2  Whip  manufactory,  1 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000 ;  value  of  whips  mannfacnmd, 
$6,000 ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  2.  Brass  and  copper  manufactory,  J ;  canital 
invested,  $2,500 :  value  of  manufactures,  $20,000;  hands  emplopred,  10.  EstalAish- 
ments  for  mana»cture  of  cotton  machinery,  engines  and  cars  for  railroads,  dec.^  3 ; 
capital  invested,  $500,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  $300,000 ;  wrought  and  cast  uoa 
used  in  the  said  manufactures,  1,200  tons;  coal  used,  400  tons ;  oil  used,  2,300  gallons ; 
hands  employed,  500.'' 

The  following  respecting  Lowell  is  extracted  from  M.  Cheva- 
lier's work  on  the  United  Slates,  recently  published  in  Europe. 
This  traveller  visited  Lowell  in  1834 

"  1>>wen  is  a  town  which  dates  its  existence  twelve  years,  with  14  or  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  adjoining  Faubourg  of  Belvidere.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  an 
nncultivated  solitude,  whose  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  tittle  river, 
the  Concord,  and  by  the  roar  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Merrimac  over  tiw 
ledges  of  granite  which  obstruct  their  passage.  Now,  here  are  immense  buildings  of 
five,  six,  seven  stories  each,  surmounted  with  a  small  white  cupola  rising  above  the 
red  brick  work,  and  reflected  on  the  neighboring  hills  which  bound  the  horizon.  Here 
are  small  square  bouses  of  wood  painted  white,  with  green  blinds,  very  neat,  and 
enclosed — well  fUrnished  with  cal^ets,  with  trees  about  them,  or  brick  bouses,  in  the 
English  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  pretty, — ^plain  without,  and  comfortable  within. 

"  On  one  side  are  shops,  stores,  fashionable  shops,  Tmagazins  de  modes,)  withom 
number,  for  women  abound  in  Lowell,  large  hotels  after  the  American  fkshion,  like 
barracks, — the  only  barracks  at  Lowell :  on  the  other  hand  are  canals,  water-wheds, 
cascades,  brides,  foundries,  banks,  scnoob,  bookstores,  for  there  is  much  reading 
here ;  reading  is,  in  fine,  their  only  amusement,  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  news- 
papers. 

'*  In  everv  direction  are  churches  of  evervsect, — Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregatiooa^ 
ists,  Methodist,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  ice.;  there  is  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Here 
are  all  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  city  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  prisons, 
hospitids,  and  theatres.  Here  are  the  sounds  of  hammers,  of  shuttles,  of  bells,  whidi 
call  and  dismiss  the  operatives;  here  are  stage  coaches  with  six  horses  arriving 
and  departing.  Here  is  the  noise  of  gimpowder,  blowing  up  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
for  the  water  or  to  level  the  ground ;  here  is  the  peaceral  rarm  of  a  laborious  popn- 
lation,  all  whose  movements  are  as  regular  as  dock-work,— «  population  not  born  at 
Lowell,  and  of  which  the  half  will  die  somewhere  else,  after  having  successive]^  laid 
the  foundation  of  three  or  four  other  cities ;  for  the  American  of  pure  blood  has  this 
in  common  with  the  Tartars,  that  he  is  encamped,  not  fixed,  on  the  soil  which  he  occa- 
pies. 

« JMassachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states,  composing  New  England,  eontain  mann- 
fhctnrinff  towns  similar  to  Lowell,  but  no  other  has  attained  the  same  sixe. 

<<  UnUke  the  cities  of  Europe  which  were  built  by  some  demi-god,  son  of  Jupiter,  or 
by  some  hero  of  the  sie^  of  Troy,  or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  a  Gmsar  or  an 
iJexander,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  holy  monk,  attracting  crowds  by  Us  miracles, 
or  by  the  caprice  of  some  great  king,  like  Louis  ZIY.  or  Frederick,  or  by  an  edict  of 
pMartheOreatiitisDeitherapioiufoandatioiLa  vefltgeorthflpcoecribedLikorftmili- 
Ivy  post    Bi$€  y  scirfarisii  y  th§  wterthmit  •jBHtm.    TIm  ama  spirit  of  eaterprias, 
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wlueh  the  last  year  ragmted  to  them  to  tend  acargo  of  loe  to  Caleatta,  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  the  Nabobs  of  the  India  CompaJiy  might  drink  their  wine  cool, 
has  led  them  to  build  a  cihr,  wholly  at  their  expense,  with  all  the  edifices  required  bj  an 
sdFanced  civilization,  for  the  parpose  of  mannfacluring  cotton  cloths  and  printed  cali- 
coes. They  have  succeeded,  as  they  usually  do  in  their  speculations.  The  dividends 
of  the  manufhcturing  compimies  of  Lowell  are  usually  5  to  6  per  cent,  semi-annually. 

"  Blanutactares  of  cotton,  which  in  America  only  date  from  the  last  war  with  Eng* 
land,  are  making  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  result- 
ing from  the  late  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  has  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
for  manufacturing.  Boston,  like  Liverpool,  seems  destined  to  have  her  Lancashire 
aboat  her.  As  waterfalls  abound  in  New  England,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law  applicable  to  regions  of  granite,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  steam-engines. 

**  This  portion  of  America  is  generally  far  from  fertile.  It  required  the  perseverance, 
and  even  the  obstinacy  of  the  fWitans,  to  transport  thither  the  charms  of  civilized  life. 
ft  is  broken,  mountainous,  cold.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  the  Allega- 
nies,  which  runs  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabit- 
ants Dossess  in  the  highest  degree  a  senius  for  mechanics.  Thej  are  patient,  skilftd, 
full  or  invention:— they  must  succeed  in  manufactures.  It  is  m  fact  already  doncL 
and  Lowell  is  a  little  Manchester.  More  than  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed 
there,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States,  beside  wool,  which 
is  there  manufactured  into  broadcloths,  carpets,  and  cassimeres.  To  increase  the 
resemblance  between  Liverpool  and  their  dty,  the  merchants  of  Boston  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  the  distance  being  ten  leames. 
They  have  not  permitted  this  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  the  bold  style  and  of  the 
temporary  character  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  American  railroads.  They  wished 
a  Boman  work,  and  their  engineers  have  given  them  one.  They  have  made  them  a 
railroad  certainly  the  most  solid  which  exists  in  the  world.  They  have  only  omitted 
the  fine  workmanship,  the  cut  stone  arches,  the  columns  and  monumental  architecture, 
which  make  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
times.  These  mai^nificent  ornaments  are  of  no  importance.  The  railroad. from  Boa- 
ton  to  Lowell,  in  its  Roman  or  Cyclopean  simplicity,  will  cost  800,000  finnca  the 
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Malden  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  It  was  probably 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  about  1649.  Some  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  incorporation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  cannot  be  found  in 
print.  The  records  which  remain  are  oftentimes  quite  laconic 
The  record  respecting  Maiden  is  thus  expressed:  "The  Mistic 
north  side  men  are  incorporated  into  a  town  called  Maiden.*' 
Prom  this  it  appears  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Charlestown  lying  north  of  Mystic  river. 
The  precise  period  of  erecting  the  first  meeting-house  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  one  existed  in  1682,  from  the  town  order 
of  that  date,  which  provides  "  that  the  meeting  house  be  repaired, 
to  keep  out  the  weather,  and  to  save  the  sills  from  rotting."  At 
this  time,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  a  bell,  which  for  many 
years  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  rock,  termed  Belt  Rock.  This 
custom  of  locating  the  town's  bell  upon  an  elevation  near  the 
meeting-house  was  quite  a  common  usage  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  church  gathered  in  the  town  was  in  1648.  In  1661, 
they  called  a  minister  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  churches,  and  without  permission  from  the  legal 
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authority;  for  this  they  were  fined  by  the  general  court  Mr. 
Biackman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cheever  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ministers ;  after  these,  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  was  pastor, 
and  was  a  popular  minister  in  the  times  in  which  he  Uved,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  famous  Cotton  Mather.  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
"  when  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  disqualified  him  from  precwhing, 
would  strive,  with  his  pen,  to  render  truth  attractive,  by  invest- 
ing her  with  the  garb  of  poetry."  His  ^^  Day  of  Doom^^  went 
through  six  editions  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in 
London.  It  comprises  a  version,  after  the  manner  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  of  all  the  scripture  texts  relative  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  man,  and  contains  224  stanzas  of  8  lines  each.  He  di^ 
in  1705,  aged  74. 


Southern  view  of  Malderu 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  central  part  of  Maiden,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Boston,  taken  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
village  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  consists  of  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  1  Universalist,  1  Congregationalist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  the  Congregational ;  the  Universalist  church,  the  largest  in  the 
village,  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  Population  of  the  town, 
2,303.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  250  pairs 
of  boots,  155,800  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $118,410  36;  males 
employed,  214;  females,  110.  There  were  5  establishments  for 
currying  leather ;  28,500  sides  of  leather  were  curried,  valued  at 
$99,750.  The  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured  was  $31,000; 
hands  employed,  20.  One  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  manu- 
factured 550  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  $78,000.  There  was  also  a 
last,  dye  wood,  twine  and  block  tin  manufactory. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  records  : 
1689.     "  Voted  at  a  publick  towne  meeting,  that  no  young  trees 
imder  a  foot  over  are  to  be  felled  for  fire  wood  mider  a  penalty  of 
paying  five  shillings  for  every  such  tree." 
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"The  mark  which  Capt.  John  line  doe  put  upon  ye  ears  of  those 
his  cretures  which  he  usuly  eare  markes — That  is,  ye  top  of  ye 
near  eare  cut  square  of  and  a  sht  down  in  the  same  eare.  Also  a 
half  peney  cut  out  of  ye  under  side  of  ye  furder  eare." 

1684.  "  At  a  meeting  of  ye  selectmen  for  ye  regulation  of  Dis- 
order in  ye  meeting  house  on  ye  Lord's  day,  by  boys  and  youths 
playing,  it  is  ordered  by  ye  selectmen  that  all  householders  and 
masters  of  families  in  this  town  shall  take  their  turns  successively, 
every  Lord's  day,  below  and  in  the  galleries."  * 

In  1702,  "  John  Sprague  was  appointed  school  master  for  the 
year  induing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  Read  and  Wright ; 
and  to  Refmetick,  according  to  his  best  skill ;  And  he  is  to  have 
£10  paid  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains.  The  school  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  and  to  be  kept  at  four  several! 
places,  at  four  severall  times,  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  place." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

A  TRACT  of  land,  six  miles  square,  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  in  1656,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Marlborough,  in  May,  1660.  The  Indian 
name  of  this  place  was  OkommakamesU,  The  last  distinguished 
leader  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  here,  was  Onomog,  By  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  petition  for  the  land,  it  appears  that  the 
English  settlement  was  begun  about  1654.  The  infant  town  was 
severely  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  In 
Mr.  Packard's  account  of  the  town  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  vol.)  it 
is  stated,  that,  ^^on  the  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  in 
sermon,  March  20,  1676,  the  worshipping  assembly  was  suddenly 
dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  *  Indians  at  the  door.'  The  confusion 
of  the  first  moment  was  instantly  increased  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy;  but  the  God  whom  they  were  worshipping  shielded  their 
hves  and  limbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  Newton,  who 
was  carrying  an  elderly  and  infirm  woman  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual 
feelings  peculiar  to  such  a  scene.  Their  meeting-house,  and  many 
dwelling-houses,  left  without  protection,  were  burnt.  Fruit  trees 
pilled  and  hacked,  and  other  valuable  effects  rendered  useless, 
perpetuated  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  many  years  after  the 

♦  "  In  1675  and  1677,  the  general  court  passed  several  laws,  founded  upon  the  system 
of  Alfred  the  Great»designing  thereby  a  better  regulation  of  society,  and  a  promotion 
of  sound  morals.  These  laws  directed  an  appointment  of  tythingmen  in  each  town, 
who  were  to  have  the  inspection  of  10  or  12  families,  and  to  prosecute  for  all  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  within  their  tythings  or  districts.  Record  is  made  of  their 
appointment  in  this  town  as  early  as  1678.  It  was  the  duty  Qf  a  tythingman  to 
enforce  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  licensed  houses,  the  use  of  spirituous  liqaors, 
and  to  see  that  no  person  was  away  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  well 
<hey  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  unruly  who  fell  within  their  grasp 
would  piobftbly  be  the  best  judges."^  TTrtgA^i  HuHfrical  Discourse,  Dec,  1831. 
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inhabitants  returned.  The  enemy  retired  soon  after  their  first 
onset,  declining  to  risk  the  enterprise  and  martial  prowess  oi  the 
young  plantation.  The  new  settlers,  being  much  debilitated  by 
their  various  losses,  being  a  frontier  town,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
'  adjudication '  of  tfieir  savage  neighbors,  left  their  farms  till  the 
seat  of  war  was  further  removed." 

Marlborough  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  county. 
Very  little  of  what  is  called  good  land  lies  level,  but  is  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  hills,  declivities  and  valleys.  The  high 
lands  aie  more  moist,  and  less  exposed  to  drought,  than  the  inter- 
vals below  them,  and  often  retam  their  verdure  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  valleys  are  parched.  This  place  is  14  miles  south-west 
of  Concord,  16  east  of  Worcester,  and  25  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,089.  There  are  4  churches :  1  Restorationist,  1  Ortno- 
dox,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 


South-eastem  view  of  Marlborough. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Marlborough.  The  most  prominent 
building  seen  on  the  left  is  the  Universalist  church ;  the  Congre- 
gational church  is  the  one  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving.    The  West  village  is  about  one  mile  from  this 

Elace,  and  contains  a  Restorationist  church  and  an  academy, 
'eltonville  village,  in  this  town,  is  about  three  miles  north.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  103,000  pairs  of 
«hoes,  valued  at  $41,200;  there  were  7,500  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $10,850. 

Mr.  William  Brimsmead  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister. 
He  was  ordained  in  1666,  and  died  in  1701.  He  lived  immarried, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some 
singularities,  one  of  which  was  his  refusing  to  baptize  children 
who  were  born  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  ordained 
here  in  1707.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Hunt,  who 
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.  as  ordained  in  1733,  and  dismissed  in  1735.  Rev.  Aaron  Smith 
was  ordained  in  1740.  and  dismissed  in  1778.  The  next,  the  Rev. 
Asa  Packard,  was  ordained  in  1785. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
the  central  village : — 

ReliqaiB  terrestres  Theologi  vere  venerandi  Rob£rti  Breck  sub  hoc  tnmalo  con* 
senrantur.  Pars  coelestis  ad  coelum  inyriadum  angelorum  et  ad  spiritus  justoruin  qui 
perfecti  sunt,  abiit.  Ingenii  penetrantis  :  Quoad  vires  narurales,  vir  fait  amplissimsB 
mentis  et  judicii  solidi  una  cum  animi  fortitudine  singulari.  Quod  partes  acqnisitas 
spectat,  in  lingnis  qn^  doets  praesertim  audiunt  admodum  peritus  : — literarum  poU* 
taraxn  mensura  parum  communi  instructus ;  et  quod  aliis  fuit  difficile,  iUe  virtnte 
genii  proprii  et  studiis  coar . . . .  s  feliciter  subegit. 

In  omnibus  Theologis  panibus  versatissimus,  et  vere  orthodoxus  scriba  ad  Return 
CcBlorum  usquequaqvie  institutus  :  officio  pastorali  in  Ecclesia  Marlburiensi,  ubi  Spi- 
htns  Sanctns  ilium  constituit  Episcopum  per  xxvii.  annos  fideliter,  sedulo^  pacifice, 
multaque  cum  lande  functaa  est.  Doctrinae  Revelats,  una  cum  cultu  et  regimine  in 
Ecclesiis  Novanglicanis  institutis,  assenor  habilis  et  strenuus. 

Ad  oonsilia  danda  in  rebus  arduis  turn  publicis  turn  privatis,  integritate  conspicnns 
et  prudentia  instructissimus : — sincere  dilexit  amicos,  patriam,  et  universam  Chhsti 
aoclesiam.  Denique,  pietatis,  omnis  virtutis  socialis,  et  quoad  res  terrenas,  modera- 
minis,  exemplar ;  in  doloribus  aspens  segritudinis  ultims  patient ia  ejus  opus  periec* 
torn  habuit,  et  si  non  ovans,  expectans  tamen  et  placide  discessit. 

Natns  Pecemb.  7,  1689.    Denatus  Januar.  6,  1731. 

Ftopfaetflp  ipsi  non  in  seculum  vivunt. 

(Beneath  this  mound  are  preserved  the  earthly  remains  of  that  truly  venerable 
theologian,  Robert  Brsck.  .  His  celestial  part  has  gone  to  the  myriads  of  angels  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  He  was  of  a  discriminating 
genios ;  and  by  nature  a  man  of  enlarged  mina  and  sound  judgment,  united  to  nn* 
eommon  courage  of  spirit.  As  to  his  acquired  parts,  he  was  in  the  learned  tongues 
exceedingly  skUful,  and  he  was  furnished  with  no  common  measure  of  polite  litera. 
mre.  What  to  others  was  difficult,  he  easily  mastered  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
mnd  his  close  application. 

In  every  department  of  theology  he  was  well  versed,  and  a  truly  orthodox  scribe, 
thoroughly  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  peacefullv  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  Overseer,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  great  success  for  27  years.  Of 
IKvine  Revelation,  and  of  the  doctrines,  institutions  and  principles  of  the  Churches 
of  New  England,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate. 

In  giving  counsel,  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  wisdom.  He  sincerely  loved  his  friends,. his  country,  and  the  whole 
chnich  of  Christ.  He  was,  in  short,  an  exemplar  of  piety,  of  every  social  virtue, 
and  of  moderation  in  worldly  desires.  In  the  severe  pangs  of  his  last  sickness,  he 
Unished  his  work  in  patience,  and  if  not  in  triumph,  yet  in  hope,  he  peacefully 
deputed. 

Bora  December  7, 1689.    Died  January  6, 1731. 

Even  prophets  do  not  live  for  ever.] 


MEDFORD. 

Mrdfobd  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  being 
incorporated  in  1630.  Gov.  Dudley,  in  his  letter  of  March  12th, 
1630«  to  the  countess  of  lincoln,  speaking  of  the  "  dispertion"  of 
the  settlers  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  says,  "  some  of 
us  upon  MisHcj  which  we  named  Meadf(n%lJ^  In  Wood's  New 
England  Prospect,  printed  in  London  in  1639,  the  author,  in  siv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  various  settlements,  notices  Mystic  or  Med- 
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ford  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  next  town  is  Mistic,  which 
is  three  miles  from  Charlestown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water-side  very  pleasantly ;  there 
are  not  many  houses  as  yet.  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great 
and  spacious  ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  This 
being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  EngUsh  resort  thither 
to  take  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the  Governor  hath  a 
farm,  where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr. 
Cradock's  plantation,  where  he  hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he 
keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer :  Here,  likewise,  he 
is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the 
stocks  of  an  hundred  tons ;  that  being  finished,  they  are  to  build 
one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships  without  either  ballast  or  loading 
may  float  down  this  river;  otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would 
hinder  them,  which  crosseth  the  channel." 


Southern  view  of  Mtdford. 

Medford  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  built  principally  on 
the  north-eastern  bank  of  Mystic  river,  which  here,  though  quite 
a  narrow  stream,  is  of  suflicient  depth  to  float  to  the  ocean  the 
numerous  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  the  place.  There  are 
in  the  village  four  churches,  2  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,)  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered  from  the 
south,  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is  com- 
posed of  rich  marly  soil,  through  which  Mystic  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  broken  and  rocky. 
The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  pass  to  the  westward 
of  the  village.  Winter  HiU,  in  this  town,  rises  124  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution as  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  after  their  capture.  Population,  2,075.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Concord,  2  west  of  Maiden,  and  6  miles  from  Boston. 
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John  Brooks,  H.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  a  governor  of  the  commoii- 
wealth,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  tihis  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  239  hands  employed  in  ship-building ;  60  vessels  were  built 
durinff  the  five  preceding  years,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  24,196; 
valued  at  $1,112,970.  One  hat  manufactory;  10,043  hats  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,276;  hat  bodies  msuiufactured, 
40,000,  valued  at  $20,000.  Bricks  manufactured,  1,200,000,  val- 
ued at  $7,200.  Linseed  oil  manufactured,  13,^00  gallcms,  from 
7,300  bushels  of  seed;  value  of  oil,  $14,860. 


NATICK. 


This  township  was  originally  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
Indians,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  residence.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated into  an  English  district  in  1761,  and  into  a  town  in  1781,  by 
the  name  of  NcUick,  a  word  in  the  Indian  language,  signifying 
^^  the  place  of  hiOs,*'  It  is  watered  by  Charles  river,  and  contains 
numerous  fish-ponds.  There  are  two  villages,  which  are  upwards 
of  a  mile  apart.  North  Natick  is  a  village  newly  erected ;  it  con- 
sists of  about  30  houses,  two  churches,  1  Cmigregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  Thc^  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
this  village.  South  Natick  is  the  ancient  village ;  it  consists  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses  and  a  Unitarian  church.  Population, 
1,221.  Distance  from  Concord,  12  miles,  9  from  Dedham,  and  16 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  260,660  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here,  valued  at  $213,062  60;  males  employed,  263; 
females,  189. 

The  first  Indian  church  in  New  England  was  formed  here.  In 
1660.  The  Indians  were  first  brou^t  together,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  at 
Nonantum,  (in  Newton)  but  not  finding  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, they  removed  to  Natick  in  1661.  Here  they  built  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  river,  ^'  which  consisted  of  three  long  streets; 
two  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other.  To 
each  house  was  attached  a  piece  of  ground.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion.  One  large  house  was  erected 
in  the  English  style,  the  lower  apartment  of  which  was  employed 
as  a  school-room  ii^  the  week,  and  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the 

Lord's  day ; there  was  likewise  a  large  handsome  fort,  of  a 

circular  figure,  palisadoed  with  trees;  and  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
river,  the  foimdation  of  which  was  secured  with  stone ;  with 
several  little  houses  after  the  EngUsh  fashion.'^  According  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Eliot,  they  adopted  the  form  of  govemm^it  pro- 
posed by  Jethro  to  Moses.  About  100  of  them  met  together,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  a  hundred,  two  rulers  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers 
of  tens.  After  Uieir  church  was  formed,  they  flourished  under  a 
succession  of  pious  teachers,  natives  and  English,  until,  by  repeat- 
ed wasting  sickness  and  other  causes  so  fatal  to  the  race,  they 
have  now  become  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct     The  following 
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aeeoimt  of  Natick,  te.,  is  firoA  the  Memoirt  of  BUot,  bf  fb» 
Bfartin  Moore,  of  Natiek. 

"  It  Beth  npon  Charles  rirer,  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  BoBtoOi  and  ten  nilev 
loith^iviesl  from  Bsdham.  It  hath  tweatf^tine  ftmilies,  whkAu  eompatinf  IviepetBaBs 
to  a  iaaiiiy,  anount  lo  one  haadnd  and  foity-Av«  persons.  The  town  caBtaiss  aboHt 
aix  thoosand  acres.  The  soil  is  sood  and  w«l  watered,  and  prodnoeth  pkntj  of  grain 
and  fruit.  The  land  was  granted  to  the  Indians  at  the  motion  of  Kr.  Efiot,  tnr  tbe 
genersl  eonrt  of  Blassadinsetts :  and  in  the  year  1651,  a  number  of  them  oombtned 
together  and  Ibnnad  a  town,  which  is  the  pbice  oi  the  grsaiest  name  among  ti*^^— ■ 
aiM  where  their  principal  courts  are  held.        #       •       •       • 

« In  this  town  was  the  first  chnrch  of  Indians  embodiedi  in  the  year  1660.  Unto 
this  chnrch  some  pioos  Indians  of  other  places,  both  men  and  women,  are  since  joiaed. 
The  nnmber  of  men  and  women  in  full  oommnnimi  with  this  chnrcn  were,  in  1670^ 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

«We  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  we  call  pmying  Indians  are  not  a&  wiaiUe 
chnrch  members,  or  baptised  persons ;  which  orainance  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered  onto  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  chnrch,  nntil  they  profess  their  fiaith  in 
(%rist  and  obedience  to  him,  bnt  the  infants  of  s»ch  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  to  be  baptized.  Here,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  though  it  be  a  digrestdon, 
to  relate  a  story  or  remark  concenung  a  child  at  Natick,  a  yonth  of  about  elerea 
years  of  age,  who  was  of  a  sober  and  grave  canisge,  and  an  attentive  bearar  of  the 
word,  oonaidftnng  his  age  and  capacity,  bm  he  had  a  weak  body  and  was  oonaunp- 
tive.  This  child  hearing  Mr.  Ehot  preach  upon  a  time  at  Natick  when  the  ordinaiiee 
of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  unto  some  children,  whose  pirents  had  made  pro- 
ftssion  of  their  fhith  and  were  joined  to  the  chnrch :  upon  which  occasion  B(r.  Kliot 
said,  that  baptism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  he  ordered  to  be  set  upon  his  lamba,  and 
that  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  Christ's  k»ve  to  the  offimring  of  his  people  to  set  tibis 
mark  npon  them.  This  child  taking  special  notice  of  this  passa^,  did  often  solicit  his 
ftuher  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them  would  endeavour  to  join  to  the  chnrch,  that 
he  might  be  marlmd  fiir  one  of  Christ's  lambs  before  he  died.  The  parents,  who  were 
well  ineUned,  especially  the  mother,  and  being  also  very  affectionate  to  their  eUld,  as 
the  Indians  generallv  are,  did  seriously  ponder  the  child's  reiterated  intreaties ;  and 
not  lone  after,  first  the  mother,  and  then  the  fiither  of  the  child,  joined  to  the  chnrdt 
8oon  after  the  lad  was  baptised ;  in  which  he  did  areatlv  rejoice  and  thnmph,  that  he 
was  now  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  <Now,' saidhe  tohislatherandmachec,<I 
am  willing  to  die ;'  which  shortly  after  came  to  pass ;  and  I  doubt  not,  bnt  as  theduki 
had  Christ's  name  set  upon  him  in  baptism  and  by  faith,  so  his  immortal  soul  is  now 
in  glory,  rejoicing  in  eommnnion  with  Christ. 

*^  Tnere  are  many  Indians  that  live  among  those  that  have  snbjeoted  themselvas  to 
the  gospel,  that  are  catedused ;  who  attend  public  worship,  read  the  scriptures,  jaay 
in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  who  nave  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  w 
visible  chnrch.  The  manner  practisMl  by  these  Indians  in  the  worship  of  God  is  thus. 
Upon  the  Lord's  days,  fhst-days,  and  leetureHlays,  the  people  assemble  together  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  (for  bells  they  yet  have  not)  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, on  the  Lord's  days,  bnt  only  once  upon  lecture-days,  when  one  of  their  teachers 
begins  with  a  solemn  and  affectionate  prayer.  In  these  acts  of  worship,  for  I  have 
often  been  present  with  them,  they  demean  themselves  visibly  with  leverenoe,  atleaf 
tion,  modesty  and  solemnity ;  the  men-kind  sitting  by  themselves,  and  the  wosMs-kisd 
by  themselves,  according  to  their  age,  quality  and  decree,  in  comely  manner.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  bnt  am  Ihlly  satisfied,  according  to  the  judgmtat  of 
charity,  that  divers  of  them  do  fear  God  and  are  true  believers ;  but  yet  I  wifi  not 
deny  bnt  there  may  be  some  of  then  hypocrites,  that  profess  relig;ion,  and  yet  are 
not  sound-hearted.  But  things  that  are  secret  belong  to  God ;  and  things  that  axe  re- 
vealed, unto  us  and  our  children. 

<<  Their  teachers  are  generally  chosen  firom  among  themselves,  exempt  some  finr 
English  teachers  of  the  most  pioos  and  able  men  among  them.  Btr.  Shot  hath  of 
late  years  fallen  into  a  practice  among  the  Indians,  the  better  to  prepare  and  furnish 
them  with  abilities  to  explicate  and  apply  the  scriptures,  by  setting  up  a  lecture  among 
them  in  logic  and  theology,  once  every  fortnight  all  the  summer,  at  Natick :  whereat 
he  is  mesent  and  ready,  and  reads  and  explains  to  them  die  principles  of  dioae  srts. 
And  God  hath  been  pleased  graciouslv  so  to  bless  these  means,  that  several  of  them, 
especially  young  men  of  acute  parts,  nave  gained  much  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
apeak  memodi^ly  and  profitably  unto  any  plain  text  of  scripture,  yea,  as  well  is 
yen  eaa  imagine  such  httle  means  of  learmng  can  advantage  them  nstto.    ^^-*- 
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Ml  dnrck  aad  town  of  Naddc  ba&  issued  taith,  as  from  a  tembiftry  of  Tlrm«  and 
piety,  diTers  teachers  that  are  employed  in  several  new  praying  towns. 

'<  In  this  town  they  hare  residing  some  of  their  principal  rulers,  the  chief  whereof 
is  named  Waban,  who  is  now  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety.  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.  Other  rulers  there 
are  living  there,  as  Nattous  and  Piam,  Boohan  and  others.    These  are  good  men  and 

E Indent,  but  inferior  to  the  first.    The  teachers  of  this  town  are  Anthony  and  John 
,  who  are  grave  and  pious  men.    They  have  two  constables  belonging  to  this 
chosen  yearly:  and  there  is  a  marshal-general  belonging  to  all  the  praying 
\  towns,  called  Captain  Josiah,  or  Pennahanit.    He  doth  attend  the  chief  courts 
kept  here,  bat  he  dwells  at  another  place,  Nashobah." 

Mr.  Eliot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Natick  (or  Nip* 
muc)  dialect  This  Bible  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  166§, 
and  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1685,  in  the  correction  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  received 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Cotton."*  The  following  is  the 
title-page:  ''Mamusse  Wttoneetupattatamwe  Up  Biblum  God, 
Naneeswe  NtnnoNB  Testament  Kan  Wonk  Wusku  Testament." 

The  Ibllowing  is  the  Lard's  Prayer,  in  the  Indian  Umgoe,  con- 
tained in  the  above  work. 

Oorfttfaerheayen  in       hallowed         thynama         oome  thykiafdom 

JVksikim    ftendfitf  /  QMttutHatamtauck  ktowemoHk  ;  PtffammmUh  Imkketassutammik; 
thy  win  taw  aartk  on    as     heaven  in     our        food         daily 

JTitfffflMBffffiHtffffiilr  HM    tuuh  tfAAcft    iMONe   JKtukMj,    NnmnttmtnMOih  '^HkttidipfliMk 
giv«    18     this  this      daT        and       fbcgiTe       us  oar       sina  m 

aMMHri&Maa     mhmii    ktsuMds    Xoh    aAoiioitfMMNMiMflii  a  um  WMrfrfcfiiiiii jrff jl    MSBf 
vkhed^oers  we  forgive  them        Also    lead  us  aot 

fnmgig  mitahqMmitm»mmo»$g J        Akqui        mg' 
temptation  in       Oh       deliver       na  evil  ftom       for 

kumdoB      and       power       and      glory        foiever  Amaa. 
fefffffiffawffft/^  i^i^  nsn^hkcmcnk  ktfk  fnAniaMflaifc  nichtwui    jCmm. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard 
near  die  Unitarian  church  in  SmUh  Natick. 

Hie  depoattft  sunt  ralMfaitt  domiai  reverendi  OLtviai  Piabopt,  vici,  propter  meniit 
focttltates  et  Literataram  necessariani  maxima  veneratione  digiii.  Spcculationes  th» 
ologicas  optime  delcgit.  In  officio  pastorali  conspicne  efintoit,  per  annos  triginta, 
Populo  apud  Natick  ministravit  pnecipne  aboriginum  emditionis  in  religione  Chri^ti- 
■na  eansa.  In  vita  sociati  qnoqae  fuit  exemplar.  Benevolentia  integm  et  hospitaH- 
tB(t  eatholica  maxime  aniecessit..  Retribntiooem  fntnram  certissime  expectanSp 
ministeriam  reliquit,  die  Febroarii  2dO|  A.  D.  1752,  setatis  54. 

[Here  axe  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  Oliver  Pbabodt,  a  man  venerable 
for  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  for  all  needfol  learning.  He  delighted  mnch  in 
theological  investigations.  He  discharged  the  pastoral  office  with  great  renown  for 
thurty  years ;  ministenng  to  the  people  of  Natick,  especially  to  the  aborigines,  in  the 

*  "  It  is  related  that  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  he  came  to  the  following  passage  in  Judges  v.  28 :  <  The  mother  of 
Staen  kioked  ont  at  the  window,  and  cried  throogh  the  kMiet,*  6ec,  Not  knowing  aa 
Indian  word  to  signify  lattice^  he  applied  to  several  of  the  natives,  and  endeavored  to 
describe  to  them  what  a  lattice  resembled.  He  described  it  as  frame-work,  netting, 
wicker,  or  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  illustrative ;  when  they  gave  him  a  long,  Ixu^ 
baioinB  and  improaonnoeable  word,  as  are  most  of  the  words  in  their  langnase.  Soma 
jreais  after,  when  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctly,  he  is  said  to  hav« 
langhed  outright  upon  finding  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 
MM.    'Tike  mother  of  Sisaim  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  throng  the 
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eanM  dt  eacred  letmliif .    He  wis  a  model  in  sodil  liib.    In 

venal  hospitality  he  was  preeminent.    In  the  firm  expectadon  of  a  ftitnre  retrOnituaiy 

he  was  ouled  from  his  ministry  on  the  2d  of  Fehroary,  A.  D.  1752,  aged  54  yeanr.] 


NEWTON. 

Thb  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of 
Newton  is  unknown.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  styled  Cambridge  Village,  or  New  Cambridge.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1691.  This  is  a  beautiful  agricultural  and  manufiau^tur- 
ing  town,  the  Nonmiium  of  the  Indians.  It  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of 
Concord,  7  N.  of  Dedham,  and  7  miles  west  from  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 3,037.    There  are  five  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Bap- 
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tist,  and  1  Episcopal.   The  Newton  Theological  Semmary^  under  the 

patronage  ot  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  founded  in  this  {dace 
in  1825,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  next  vear.  In 
1828  a  brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  besides  a  basement 
story,  85  feet  long  and  49  wide,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about 
.$10,000.  Three  convenient  houses  have  been  since  erected  for  the 
professors.  In  the  mansion-house  are  accommodations  for  the  stew- 
ard's family,  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions of  six  weeks  each ;  one  from  the  last  Wednesday  but  one  in 
August,  the  other  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  March.  The  semi- 
nary is  about  seven  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  very  healthy  position, 
being  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  of  Boston,  and  of  the  rich  country  around.  In 
the  eentral  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  elegant  country  resi- 

^^iftoh  lies  in  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary oil  three  sides,  and,  by  two  falls  of  considerable  extent,  affords 
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an  extenstve  water  power.  There  are  two  manufacturing  viflages 
at  these  £bl11s.  The  Upper  Falls  village  is  9  miles  from  Boston  and 
7  from  Dedham ;  it  consists  of  about  70  dwelling-houses,  2  churches, 
1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist,  a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  and  a  ma- 
chine shop,  where  100  hands  have  been  employed.  At  this  place  Uie 
water  descends  36  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  one 
place  pitches  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20  feet  high.  The  village,  which 
IS  well  built,  is  irregularly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises 
with  some  abruptness  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Ijctwer  Falls 
village  is  11  miles  from  Boston,  and  about  2  miles  N.  W.  from  the 
Ih)per  Palls  village.  A  part  of  this  village  is  within  the  bounds 
of  Needham ;  it  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  and  10  paper-mills.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  rail- 
road passes  to  the  north  of  this  village. 

In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  6,710  spindles ;  962,300  yards 
of  cottcm  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $134,722 ;  males 
employed,  63 ;  females,  240 ;  one  woollen  mill,  5  sets  of  woollen 
machinery;  100,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$100,000;  five  paper-mills;  stock  manufactured,  976  tons;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $197,000 ;  males  employed,  63 ;  females, 
30 ;  one  nail  manufactory ;  nails  manufactured,  700  tons,  valued 
at  $84,700;  hands  employed,  20;  capital  invested,  $40,000;  one 
manufiictory  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manu- 
factured, $64,000 ;  sixty  males  and  six  females  employed ;  one 
rolling  mill ;  960  tons  of  iron  rolled,  valued  at  $76,000.  Value  of 
aoap  and  candles  manufactured,  $22,600;  vitml,  1,800,000  lbs., 
valued  at  $60,000;  barilla,  130  tons,  valued  at  $4,660^  value  of 
machinery  manufactured,  $7d,000;  cost  of  materials,  $36^000; 
capital  invested,  $120,000. 

Pfonanium  was  "  the  first  civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of 
Indians  within  the  English  colonies  of  North  America."  Mr.  Goo- 
kin,  who  formerly  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  journeys,  says 
"  the  first  place  he  began  to  preach  at  was  Nonantum,  near  Water- 
town,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five  miles 
firom  his  own  house ;  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Indians  with  him."  Mr.  Eliot  set  out 
upon  his  mission  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  sent  forerunners  to  apprize  the 
Indians  of  his  intentions.  Waban,  a  grave  and  wise  man,  of  the 
same  age  of  the  missionary,  forty-two,  a  person  of  influence,  met 
him  at  a  small  distance  from  their  settlement,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  large  wigwam  on  the  hill  Nonantum.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen  assembled  here  from  the  neighborhood  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine. 

« After  a  skort  prayer  in  English,  Bfr.  Eliot  delivered  a  sermon  (the  first  probably 
erer  nreached in  this  part  of  Uie  old  town)  from  Ezek.  chap,  zxzvii.  ver.  9, 10 :  'Then 
said  ne  nnto  me,  Prophesy  nnto  the  windj  (to  which  the  Indian  term  Waban  is  said  to 
answer)  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  (sw  to  Wabanf)  Thus  saith  th« 
Lomn  God,  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  npon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  liyed  and  stood  npon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.'  This  ser- 
mon employei  an  hour.  The  preacher  began  with  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
•ekwMrkdged  by  thcmMtveSi  and  then  proceeded  to  the  leading  doctrines  and  pceoepti 
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«r  Ckristiaiiity.  He  npeatad  and  explaiiied  the  ten  oonmudneBti.  Be  i 
them  of  the  (ueadfnl  cnne  attending  tne  Tiolation  of  the  divine  law.  He  then  spoke 
to  them  of  the  person  of  Jtevs  Chkist,  of  the  place  of  his  present  residence  and  ezaJ- 
tation,  and  of  his  coming  lo  jndge  the  votid  in  ifauning  nre.  He  taught  them  the 
blessed  stale  of  all  those  who  know  and  amntAy  believe  in  CnaisT.  Be  related  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man ;  and  spoke  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  God,  of  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  the  punishment  of  hell ;  Anally  persnading  them  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life.  Having  ckwed  his  sermon,  he  was  desiroas  of  knowing  whether  he  had  coavgyed 
his  sentimenu  intelliaibty,  in  a  language  so  new  to  himself.  He  therefixe  inquired 
whether  they  comprehended  his  meaning :  to  which  their  unanimous  reply  was,  '  We 
understood  alL*  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  friends  then  devoted  about  three  hours  to  fiuniliar 
and  friendly  conference  with  them,  to  hear  and  answer  questions  which  naturally  were 
suggested  by  the  discourse.  This  first  visit  was  received  with  cordial  and  general 
satisfaction.  Many  of  his  aodience  listened  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  discourse  with 
tears ;  Waban,  particularlv.  received  those  happy  impressions  which  abode  bv  him 
through  Hfe,  and  qualified  mm  zeatoualy  and  suodessfuly  to  aid  the  generous  deaiga 
of  converting  his  countrymen. 

'<  A  still  larger  number  attended  the  neact  visit  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  to  NoDantnas, 
Nov.  11.  He  began  first  with  the  children,  whom  he  taught  these  three  questions, 
and  their  answers.  Q.  1.  Whomadevou  and  all  the  world*  A.  Ood.  Q.  2.  Whom 
do  you  expect  to  save  you  from  sin  ana  heQ  f  A.  Jtsus  CsaisT.  Q.  3.  How  many 
commandments  hath  Ooo  given  you  to  keep  f  A.  Ten.  He  then  preached  about  an 
hour  to  the  whole  company  concerning  the  nature  of  6od,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Jbsus  Chkist  for  procuring  his  favor.  He  informed  them  what  Jbsus  Cbbist  had  dons 
and  suffered  for  tne  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  dreadfU  judgments  attendant  upon 
the  rqeetion  of  him  and  his  salvation.  Hie  whole  company  appeared  very  serioas. 
Libeit^  being  i^ven  to  ask  questions  for  further  information,  an  aged  man  stood  up^ 
and  with  tears  inquired  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he,  who 
was  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  after  God.  Another  asked  how  the  English  casM 
to  dUbt  so  much  firom  the  Indians  in  their  knowledge  of  Goo  and  Jbsus  Cbeist,  sines 
they  had  all  at  first  but  one  father.  Another  inquired  how  it  came  to  pass  that  aea^ 
water  was  salt  and  river-water  fresh.  Another,  that  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the 
earth,  (as  he  supposed,)  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  not  overflow  all  the  earth. 
Mr.  Ehot  and  his  frienos  spent  several  hours  in  answering  these  and  some  other  qass^ 
tions.  The  Indians  told  them,  upon  their  quitting  them  to  return  home  in  the  evening, 
that  '  they  did  much  thank  God  for  their  coming ;  and  for  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  wonderftil  things.' 

«  At  the  third  meeting,  of  Nov.  26,  some  of  the  Indians  absented  themselves  through 
ftar  of  their  powaws  or  priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of  these  powaws 
was,  however,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed  by  the  intrepid  missionary,  who 
ailenoed  and  convinced  him. 

«  Two  or  three  days  after  this  meeting,  at  which  the  audience  appeared  very  aerious, 
Wampas,  a  sage  Indian,  with  two  of  his  companions,  came  to  the  English,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  some  of  their  families.  He  brought  his  son  and  two  or  three  odier 
Indian  children  with  him,  begging  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  christian  lutk 
His  request  was  granted."    ' 

A  school  was  soon  established  among  them,  and  the  general 
court  gave  the  neiehboring  Indians  a  tract  of  highland,  called  No- 
oantum,  and  furnished  them  with  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  Indians  many  of  them  professed  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
in  the  vicinity  became  settled,  and  conducted  their  affairs  with 
prudence  and  industry.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  for 
themselves ;  they  adopted  the  customs  of  their  English  neighbors, 
made  laws,  and  had  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  increase  of 
the  Indian  converts  was  such,  that  they  found  the  place  too  strait 
for  them,  and  there  was  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Natick,  about  10 
miles  S.  W .  of  Nonantum. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  in  this  town  were  destroyed  in 
Ihe  conflagration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam's  house,  in  1770.  From 
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otfier  sources  it  appears  that  the  first  regular  church  gathered  here 
was  on  July  20,  1664,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
Jr.,  son  of  we  apostolic  missionary  of  that  name.  He  died,  exceed- 
ingly lamented,  in  1668,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Nehe* 
miah  Hobart  was  ordained  his  successor,  Dec.  23,  1674  His 
character  it  is  said  may  be  collected  firom  the  following  inscription 
placed  on  his  tomb-stone : 

Hoc  tumulo  deposits  sunt  reliqnias  reverend!  et  perdocti  B.  D.  Nsbbmia  Hobaat, 
CoHegii  Hanraidini  socij  lectissimi,  ecdesiee  Neotoniensis  per  annos  qnadragiiita  pu» 
toris  fideliaauni  et  vigUantissimi,  smgnUuri  gravitate,  liumilitate  «qae  ac  pietate  et 
doctrimir-^  doctis  et  pijs  ezimia  veneratione  et  amore  recolendi.  Natm  enu  Nov.  21, 
1648.    Denatus  Aag.  25, 1712,  anno  aetatis  64. 

[In  this  tomb  are  deposited  Uie  remains  of  the  reverend  and  very  learned  teacher  of 
divinity,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  highly  faithfU 
and  watchftil  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton  for  forty  years.  His  singular  gravity, 
humility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration  and  ardent 
esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  He  was  born  Nov.  21, 1648,  and  died  Aug. 
25,  1712,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.] 

Mr.  Hobart  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1714,  and  died  in  1757.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Hie  depositnm  mori  quod  potuit  reverendi  vereqne  venerandi  Jojujrms  Cottov^ 
ecclesiae  Newtoniensis  fidelissimi,  prudentissimi,  doctissimiqne  nuper  pastoris,  concio- 
nandi  tam  precandi  facultate  celeberrimi,  pietate  spectatissimi,  moribus  sanctissimis 
undequaque  et  suavissime  ab  omnibus  bene  meriti,  deploratique  auditohbas  pmcipue, 
quibus  vd  mortuus  concionari  non  desinit.  Fama  longe  lateque  vocalius  et  diiuiua 
.  marmore  duratissimo,  nomen  perdulce  proclamabit.  Morbo  non  senecta  fractus,  e 
vita  decessit,  Maii  17,  A.  D.  1757,  setatis  suse  64,  officii  ministralis  43. 

[Here  lies  the  mortisd  part  of  the  Rev.  and  truly  venerable  John  Cottqh,  lately  llie 
very  fiuthfnl,  pnident  and  skilful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton.  He  was  emioeBt 
for  the  lacul^  of  praying  and  presurhiug,  was  respected  for  his  piety,  and  held  in  high 
and  universal  esteem  for  his  pure  and  attractive  virtues.  His  loss  is  especially  deplored 
by  his  flock,  .to  whom  even  uead  he  ceases  not  to  preach.  Fame  shall  spread  his  en- 
dearing name  more  loudly,  extensively,  and  permanently  than  the  most  durable  mar- 
ble. Sroken  by  disease^  not  by  the  mfirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  May  17| 
A.  D.  1757,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  ministry.] 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1758 ;  he  died  in 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  a  family  tomb  in  Boston. 
In  1780,  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Newton,  and  Rev. 
Caleb  Blood  was  pastor  seven  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grafton.  Mr.  Grafton  died  m  December,  1836.  Measures  are 
taking  to  erect  a  moQument  to  his  memory. 

Ciq>tain  Thomas  Prentice^  the  partizan  commander  of  horse  so 
distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  of  this  town ;  be  died  in 
1709,  at  the  age  of  89,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  following  lioea  on  the  foot-ston.e  of  his  grave  have  been  de- 
ciphered : 

**  He  that's  here  interred  needs  Do^^czmfying, 
A  Tirtaoos  life  will  keep  the  name  from  dying ; 
Hell  live,  though  poets  cease  their  scribbling  rhym 
When  that  this  stone  shall  monlder'd  be  by  time." 

£ev.  John  EUiot,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  apostolic  Elliot,  assistant  Indian  misiionafy. 
First  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  ordained  on  the  day  of  !ts  gathering,  July  20,  (Aug. 
1,  N.  8.)  1664,  eight  years  after  the  forming  of  a  Society  distinct  fhnn  Cambridge, 
4M0Gft.  nth,  1668,  jB.XKXIU.  Learned,  Pioo>  md  beloved  by  En^h  >nd  Indiaiw, 
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«  My  dying  coimMl  is,  wenn  Ml  ktenst  in  Um  Lofd  Jena  G9aH 

S^ci  safely  to  the  world's  end.''    As  a  preacher,  lively,  aooomptished,  sealoos,  and 
earen  recdTed  his  ascending  Spirit,  "155  years  since.''— Erected  by  the  town, 
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PEPPERELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  This  town,  with  Beveral 
others  in  the  vicinity,  some  in  Massachusetts  and  some  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  once  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
town  of  Dunstable.  The  river  Nashua  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  town,  dividinff  it  from  Groton  and  the  present  town  cf 
Dunstable.  The  land  bordering  on  the  river  is  level,  and  the  soil 
is  good ;  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river  is  uneven.  On 
Nisitissit  river  there  are  several  mills  for  various  purnoses,  and 
the  Nashua  itself  has  several  falls  in  its  course  akmg  the  border 
of  the  town,  affording  many  valuable  water  privileges. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village,  containing  two 
Congregational  cnurches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  an  Insane 
Asymm,  by  Dr.  Cutter.  Population,  1,586.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  and  33  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured 100  pairs  of  boots  and  30,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued 
at  $25,000;  males  employed  30;  females,  15.  There  were  3 
paper-mills ;  650  tons  of  stock  were  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
$50,000;  fifty  hands  (20  males,  30  females)  were  employed; 
40,()00  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  Maj. 
Greneral  Prescott,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 


READING. 

Thb  town  of  Reading  was  incorporated  in  1644.  It  is  believed 
that  the  name  of  this  town  oug^t  to  have  been  applied  to  the  town 
of  South  Reading,  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Reading 
appears  to  have  been  made  within  the  present  village  <^  South 
Reading.  This  town  was  set  off  as  a  distinct  precinct  in  1769. 
There  is  much  good  land  in  this  town,  though  some  portions  of  it 
are  uneven  and  hard  of  cultivation.  The  principal  village  in  the 
town  consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  handsomely  built,  and 
a  number  of  stores,  having  a  business-like  appearance.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian ;  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  is  another  Congregational 
and  a  Baptist  church.  Population,  2,144.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  10  west  from  Salem,  and  13  from  Boston.  In  1837 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  707  pairs  of  boots  and 
290,511  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $184,583;  there  were  emplojred 
in  this  business  338  males  and  494  females.  There  were  eight 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  tfie  value  of  chairs  ud 
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wUiiet  waie  mannfactiyed  was  $91,360;  one  hundied  hands 
were  employed. 

The  following  inscriptioDB  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave^yard  of  the  principal  village : 

SSacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Haven,  the  first  Pastor  of  the  3d  charch 
in  Reading,  who  qaitted  this  scene  of  mortality  May  7th,  1782,  in  y*  39  year  of  his 
Mf%  and  12th  of  his  ministry.  Stripe  of  its  earthly  dress,  a  genius  imfettcfed  hy 
hiffotry,  improved  by  study,  sanctified  by  religion,  ennobled  by  an  evan^Uc  temper, 
eniargeid  by  the  roost  difiusiye  benevolence,  has  taJcen  its  flight  to  its  native  country. 
Beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  most  worthy  character^  whose  excellent  and  acquired  abili- 
ties and  eminent  moral  endowments  affiirded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  great  and 
growing  uselnlness,  his  exit  at  such  an  early  period  is  sincerely  lamented  by  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  most  especiallv  a  most  sorrowful  event  to  the  people  of  nis  charge. 
According  to  common  reckoning  by  days,  months  and  years,  his  death  was  premature : 
Imt  computing  human  life  by  the  advances  made  in  knowledge,  wiBdom,  piety  aid 
▼irtoe,  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  James  Bancroft,  Esq.  Venerated  and  beloved  while 
living,  his  memory  is  blessed.  Guided  by  Christian  pnnciple,  he  was  enabled,  through 
a  kx^  and  nseftu  life,  to  perform  its  various  duties  with  fidelity.  A  defender  of  his 
coantry  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  he  was  magnanimous  and  devoted  in  the 
discharge  of  numerous  civil  offices,  disinterested  and  fiuthAil  $  and  a  Deacon  in  the 
fliat  chorck  in  the  place  during  fortv-dx  years,  distinguished  by  integrity,  consistency 
and  independence.  In  private  life  he  was  endeared  bv  mildness  and  b^iignity,  and 
ever  evinced  obedience  lo  the  first  command  by  an  ofaservaBce  of  the  second  ^*  like 
unto  it."  He  has  gathered  to  his  &tken|  «as  a  shock  of  com  in  itaaesson,''  Maj  17, 
1831} -Bt  92. 


SHERBURNE. 

Tbi8  town  was  incorporated  in  1674.  It  is  separated  from  Dover 
and  Medfield  by  Charles  river.  The  township  is  on  an  elevated 
site,  with  a  good  soil  In  the  central  nart  of  the  town  there  is  a 
village,  having  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Population,  1,037.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord, 
10  from  Dedham,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  40 
pairs  of  boots  and  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$40,000;  sixty  males  and  thirty  females  were  employed;  2,000 
straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,000.  There  was 
an  axe,  plough  and  fork  manufactory.  The  vtdue  of  whips  manu- 
factured was  $5,^5 ;  capital  invested,  $1,326 ;  twenty-one  hands 
were  employed,  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Value  of  muskets 
manufactured,  $1,600. 


SHIRLEY. 


Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in*  1753.  This  town  is  well 
wateiad,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  township  consists  of  low 
lands,  and  its  pastures  are  not  considered  so  good  as  those  of 
more  hilly  towns.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  are  two  Con- 
gregational churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian.     The  laig&ai 
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rUlage  in  the  town  is  in  the  sonthem  part,  near  a  stream  wiiidi 
empties  into  Nashua  river.  There  is  a  Universalist  chnrch  in 
the  Tillage.  A  society  of  Shakers  live  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  town,  and  their  lands  extend  into  Lancaster,  in  Woicester 
county.  The  society  consists  of  from  160  to  200  persons,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  industry,  and  the  raising  of 

SBirden  se^,  4cc.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  2,668  spin- 
les ;  474,364  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$62,100;  males  employed,  19;  females,  39;  one  woollen  mill; 
20,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000; 
two  paper-mills ;  300  tons  of  stock  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
$20,000;  twenty  hands  (10  males,  10  females)  employed;  70,000 
palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,328.  Popula- 
tion, 967.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Lowell,  and 
32  from  Boston. 


SOUTH   READING. 

Ths  settlement  of  this  place,  now  called  South  Reading, 
first  commenced  by  emigrants  trom  Lynn.  As  early  as  the  year 
1639,  a  ffrant  of  land  was  made  by  the  general  court  to  the 
town  of  Lvnn,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  the  court :  *'  Sept  7,  1639.  The  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lynn  for  a  place  tor  an  inland  plantation  at  the  head  of 
their  bounds  is  granted  them  of  four  miles  square."  After  this 
grant,  certain  persons  from  Lynn  and  other  places  immediately 
commenced  the  settlement  of  Uie  place ;  indeed,  some  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  spots  of  territory,  and  perhaps  had  removed 
hither,  in  1638,  the  year  before  the  grant  The  settlement  that 
commenced  was  called  Lynn  Village,  beins  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Lynn.  The  land  was  also  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  £10  16a, 
and  the  deeds  signed,  in  1640,  by  Sagamore  George,  his  sister 
Abigail,  and  Quanapowitt.  Lynn  village  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Reading  about  this  time,  being  about  five  years  since  its 
first  settlement  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  settlers, 
viz: 


Nicholas  Brown, 
Boniface  Burton, 
John  Bacheller, 
Goodman  Barker, 
Goodman  Blots, 
Isaac  Bamup, 
Wm.  Cowdrey, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Josiah  Dustin, 
Thomas  Dunton, 
Samuel  Dunton, 
Richard  Walker^ 


Geo.  Davis, 
Wm.  Eaton, 
Jonas  Eaton, 
Zachariah  Fitch, 
Benjamin  Fitch, 
Henry  Feltch, 
Jeremiah  Fitch, 
John  Fuller, 
Goodman  Gould, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Samuel  Walker, 


Thomas  Hartshorn, 
Thomas  Kendall, 
Goodman  Knight, 
Wm.  Marlin, 
Thomas  Manhall, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Parker, 
John  Person, 
Jeremiah  Swaine, 
Richard  Sader, 
Edward  Tayl<»r. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  (heing  the  12th  in 
the  colony)  was  gathered  in  1646,  and  Rev.  Henry  Green  was 
ordained  its  first  minister.  Mr.  Green  died  in  1648,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  in  1650. 

Johnsoiii  in  his  "  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Savionr  in  New  England/' 
published  about  this  time,  says :  *'  Reading  is  well  watered,  and  situate  about  a  great 
pood ;  besides,  it  hath  two  mills,  the  one  a  saw  mill,  the  other  a  com  mill,  which 
stand  on  two  several' streams.  It  hath  not  been  so  fmitfiil  for  children  as  her  sister 
WobuTD  hath ;  her  habitation  is  fuller  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country ;  thcry  are 
well  stocked  with  cattle,  for  the  number  of  peoi^e.  They  have  gathered  into  a  church 
and  ordained  a  pastor  from  among  themselves,  at  the  same  time  a  young  man  of  good 
abilities  to  preach  the  word,  and  of  a  very  humble  behaviour,  named  Mr.  Green.  He, 
having  finished  his  course,  departed  this  life  not  long  after,  whote  hJtxxn  are  with  tiie 
Lord :  after  him  succeeded  in  the  place  one  Mr.  Hagh,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  New  England,  a  man  studious  to  promote  the  truths  of  Christ. — ^They  are 
both  remembered  in  the  fcdlowing  verse,  written  by  Johnson : 
'<  On  earth's  bed  thou  at  noon  hast  laid  thy  head, 
'   Yon  that  for  Christ  (as  Green)  here  toiled  have  taken ; 

When  nature  fails,  then  rest  it  in  earth's  dead, 

Till  Christ  by 's  word  with  glory  thee  awaken ; 

Yoimg  Hagb,  thou  must  be  second  to  this  man 

In  field  encounter,  with  Christ  foes  shalt  thou 

Stand  up  and  take  his  bright  sword  in  thy  hand, 

Error  cut  down,  and  make  stout  stomacks  bow. 

Green's  ^one  before,  thy  warfare's  now  begun. 

And  last  it  may  to  see  Rome's  Babel  fall ; 

Br  weakest  means  Christ's  mighty  works  hath  done, 

ETeep  footing  fast  till  Christ  thee  hence  do  call." 

The  township  of  South  Readi^  comprises  a  tract  of  4.200  acres, 
and  is  about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Andover, 
being  about  ten  mUes  from  each.  It  was  originally  the  first  parish 
in  &ading.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1813. 
About  this  period  there  was  quite  a  politicaji  excitement  in  Read- 
ing, as  well  as  in  many  other  places ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
parish,  being  mostly  on  the  Democratic  side,  were  left  in  the 
minority  of  the  town.  Feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
townsmen  who  were  on  the  Federal  side,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  an  act  to  incorporate  them  into  a  distinct  town, 
which  was  accordingly  granted. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  South 
Reading,  as  it  is  seen  while  aescending  the  hill  a  little  west  of  the 
village.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  southern  extremity  of  Reading 
Pond  or  lake,  near  which  is  the  Congregational  church;  the  spire 
of  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  further  to  the  south.  South  of  the 
Congregational  church  extends  a  handsome  green,  called  the  ^'  com- 
mon," containing  about  8  or  10  acres.  The  different  jparts  of  the 
town,  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  people, 
are  designated  by  the  following  terms : — "The  Common,"  "  Fitch's 
Hill,"  "Leather  Street,"  "Side  the  Pond,"  "Cowdrey's  Hill," 
"  Lafayette  Street,"  "  Eaton  Street,"  "  Water  Street,''  "  Little 
World,"  "Westward,"  "East  Ward,"  and  "Southward." 

The  village  called  the  "Common"  contains  about  twenty 
dwelling-houses,  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  engraving, 
a  numter  oi  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  and  a  large 
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hotel.  This  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  That  part 
called  ''  Fitch's  Hill"  extends  eastward  of  the  north  part  of  the 
Common,  on  the  Salem  road,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile ;  this  spot 
received  its  name  from  Zachary  Fitch,  who  removed  from  livnn, 
in  1644,  and  probably  erected  the  first  house  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  formerly  called  "  Fitch's  Lane^^^  on  account  of  its 
narrowness  at  that  period.  In  reference  to  this,  one  man  rather 
imwittingly  remarked,  "that  it  was  so  narrow  that  two  teams 
could  not  meet."  "Leather  Street"  extends  westerly  from  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Wobum  and  Reading ;  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  many  years  since,  a  man  lived 
in  this  street  who  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  stealing  sole  leather, 
that  if  any  one  lost  this  article  it  was  said  that  it  had  gone  to  this 
street.  That  part  designated  "  Side  the  Pond  "  extends  about  one 
mile  on  the  Andover  road,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Great  Pond. 
"  Cowdrey's  Hill,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Cowdreys,  who  have  long  owned  and 
still  own  a  large  portion  of  its  territory.  "  Lafayette  Street "  was 
laid  out  for  making  building  lots ;  it  is  westerly  from  the  Common, 
and  is  about  one  furlong  in  extent.  "Eaton  Street"  is  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Common,  and  is  a  sort  of  court,  extending 
about  a  furlong ;  it  was  laid  out  in  1S13,  and  received  its  name 
from  L.  Eaton,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Near  this  street  is  built 
the  South  Reading  academy.  "  Water  Street "  extends  easterly 
from  the  Common,  about  half  a  mile,  towards  Saugus ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  running  alongside  of  a  current  of  water  which 
•comes  from  Smith's  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  "  little 
World "  is  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  was  so 
named  from  its  peculiar  location,  being  somewhat  remote  from  the 
•center  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  extent  of  territory  surrounded 
by  hills  on  every  side.  This  spot  was  originally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated while  all  the  land  around  was  covered  with  trees,  and  thus 
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enolofliiiK  its  inhaUtants  in  what  was  called  a  '^  little  world." 
**  West  W  aid"  includes  that  part  of  the  town  lying  west  of  the 
Common.  *'  East  Ward "  is  applied  to  the  east  and  north-east 
part  of  the  town ;  "  South  Waiti,"  to  the  southern  part 

Hie  territorial  extent  of  this  town  being  quite  limited,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  engag^  in  manufactures,  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  agriculture :  the  great  staple  and  settled  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  four  hundred  male  polls  in  the  town,  260  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured 
175,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $142,000 ;  males  employed,  260 ; 
females,  186;  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured,  $24,000;  hands 
employed,  2o;  value  of  block  tin  ware,  $4,700;  razor  straps, 
$6,400;  shoe  tools,  $3,000.  Population,  1,488.  Distance,  18 
miles  from  Concord,  10  ifrom  Salem,  and  10  to  Boston. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of  South 
Reading,  by  Luley  Eaton,  Esq.,  to  which  history  the  author  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  histoiy  of  this  town : 

pn  1M9J  «  Three  married  women  were  fined  5s.  apiece  for  scolding. 

1650.  (<  The  deputy  to  the  general  ooort  was  Richard  Walker.  The  coart  ordered 
400  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  oat  to  Rev.  Samuel  Hangh. 

"  The  majority  of  the  court  ordered  a  book  lately  imported  from  England,  composed 
by  Wm.  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  on  Redemption  Justification,  to  be  burnt  in  Boston, 
and  its  autnor  called  to  an  account.    Deputy  from  Reading  and  5  others  dissented. 

1662.  "  This  year  the  town  ordered  that  no  woman,  maid,  nor  bov,  nor  gall  sbaJl  sit 
in  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  M.  House,  upon  penalty  of  twelvepence 
finr  every  day  they  shall  sit  in  the  alley  after  the  present  day. — It  was  ftirther  oraered, 
*That  every  d^  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  of  Lord's  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a  dog  whipper,  the  owner  of 
those  don  shall  pay  sixpence  for  eveiv  time  they  come  to  the  meetmg;  that  doth  not 
pay  the  dog  iiiupper.'  tlie  names  of  26  men  are  recorded  as  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
dog  whipper. 

1664.  **  This  year  the  town  exchanged  lands  with  Matthew  Edwards,  he  paying  30s. 
and  a  gallon  of  liquor  to  boot. 

1667.  ''This  year  the  town  contained  59  dwelling-honses.  It  was  ordered,  that  every 
dog  that  eomes  mto  the  meeting-house  in  time  of  service  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every 
lime  he  comes. 

1741.  ''Collins,  the  Journalist  remarks,  'that  this  year  there  were  extraordinary 
oommotions  with  respect  to  religion.  The  people  meet  often,  especially  at  Ae  East- 
ward.' This  extract  refers  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  begun  the  past 
year  through  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield.  Hr.  Whitefield  preached  upon  our 
common  in  the  open  air ;  Mr.  Hob%,  the  minister,  went  with  the  multitude  to  hear 
him.— It  is  said  tnat  Mr.  Hobby  afterwards  remarked  that  he  came  to  pick  a  hole  in 
Mr.  Whitefteld's  coat,  but  that  he  (Whitefield)  pdced  a  hole  in  his  heart.  Mr.  H. 
afterwards  wrote  and  pnbli^ed  a  defence  of  Mr.  whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hench- 
man, the  minister  of  Lynn,  who  had  written  against  him. 

1799.  "  Twentv-three  persons,  members  of  tke  Baptist  society,  petitioned  the  parish 
tor  liberty  to  hola  religious  meetings  in  centre  school  house,  wben  the  same  is  not  in 
use,  and  obliging  themselves  to  pay  all  damages — this  request  was  not  granted. 

ISOO.  «  The  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  was  built  this  year ...  the  dimen- 
sions of  it  were  34  by  38,  with  a  porch.  On  the  occasion  of  erecting  the  fttune  of  this 
house,  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  hands  good  beef^  well 
baked potatoes^breayd  and  cheese,  cider  and  grog,  and  enough  of  each. 

1813.  "  The  universaUst  society  ofthis  town  was  formed.  The  town  soon  after  voted 
that  the  Universaliats  may  use  the  centre  school  house  for  religioos  meelingB  ons 
Sabbath  in  a  month,  preceding  the  full  of  the  moon." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
tmryiag-^gronnd  in  the  center  of  the  town : 


ITOW. 

» te  MM  aortilem— Fncit  kNnu  Here  lies  tite  body  of  Mn 

64  yean.    Died  April  17, 1679— nve  memar  LsUii— fogit  hon. 

Sergent  Thomas  Kendall,  died  July  22, 1684.  Aged  63  yean. 

Beader  weep,  prepan  to  die  I  say, 
For  death  by  none  will  be  said  nav. 
One  of  the  7,  of  this  chnrch  foondatian, 
So  to  remain  till  the  poweifol  Tcnoe  say 
Rise  in  health,  a  s^onoos  habitation. 
A  pattern  of  piety  and  of  peace, 
Bat  now,  alas !  how  short  nis  race. 
Here  we  moom,  and  nuram  we  most, 
To  see  Zion's  stones  like  gold  laid  in  dust. 

To  the  Memory  of  Capt.  John  Brown  Esq.,  who»  after  he  had  serred  his 
by  the  wiU  of  Qod,  fieU  asleep  March  11,  A.  D.  1717,  JB.  aboat  83. 
Witty,  yet  wise,  grave,  good,  among  the  best, 
Was  he.  The  memory  of  the  Jnst  u  blest. 
Prudent,  a  pattern,  and  more  I  say, 
A  hearty  moomer  for  the  sins  of  the  day ; 
Bless'd  Qod,  whea  dying,  that  he  feared  not  death. 
His  pious  soul  took  wings,  give  up  her  breath, 
Dropped  here  her  mantle  in  the  silent  dust, 
Whicn  waits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1726.  It  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  sur&ce  of  the  township  is 
rather  rocky  and  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  wooded. 
There  is  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  called 
i^poi  Pond,  filled  with  pure  water.  The  village,  in  the  center  of 
Uie  town,  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses.  Distance,  15 
miles  from  Concord,  and  10  from  Boston.  Population,  932.  He 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town.  In 
1837,  in  the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  were  "  Shoes  manufactuj^,  380,100  pairs;  value 
of  same,  $184,717;  males  employed,  297;  females,  180." 


STOW. 


The  Indian  names  of  this  place  were  Pompsiiieui  and  ShaUukim, 
from  **  two  notable  hills.''  It  appears  that  the  first  minister  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  this  place  was  the  Rev.  John  Eveleth ;  this 
was  in  1700.  Mr.  Eveleth  was  dismissed  in  1717.  Rev.  John 
Gardner  was  ordained  in  1718,  as  the  next  pastor ;  he  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Newell  the  next  year. 
Stow  is  8  miles  south-westerly  from  Concord,  and  24  westward 
from  Boston.  It  contains  1  Congregational  church  and  1,134  in- 
habitants. The  town  is  watered  bv  Assabet  river,  on  which  is 
situated  a  broadcloth  factory.  Of  late  years  the  cidtivation  of 
hops  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  town.    In  1837, 
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there  were  fai  this  town  2  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machinery; 
66,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $210,000 ; 
males  employed,  40;  females,  46.  There  were  587  pairs  of  boots 
and  61,044  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $18,906  60 ; 
males  employed,  32 ;  females,  30. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
two  adventurers  from  Charlestown,  with  their  famiUes,  about  the 
year  1660.  Their  names  were  Kettle  and  Boon ;  they  settled  upon 
land  which  they  purchased  of  the  natives.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  these  two  defenceless  settlers  were  so 
alarmed  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  families ;  but  the  un- 
happy Boon,  in  attempting  to  remove  his  household  goods,  was 
ambushed  and  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  afiairs  of  this  vil- 
lage, as  it  was  then  called,  were  managed  by  a  conmiittee,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  general  court,  imtil  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  town  in  1683,  by  the  name  of  Stow.  The  first  town  officers 
were  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bozworth,  Thomas  Stephens,  Stephen 
Hall,  Boaz  Brown,  and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen; — ^Thomas 
Gates,  constable. 


SUDBURY. 


SuDBUBT  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  incorporated  in  1639. 
The  original  number  of  sharers  and  settlers  was  64.  Mr.  Edmund 
Brown,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  ordained  Aug.,  1640;  died 
June  22,  1677.  Mr.  German  began  to  preach  in  Sudbury  in 
1677 ;  in  1706,  he  was  deposed  Irom  his  pastoral  office.  Mr. 
Israel  Loring  was  ordained  pastor  in  1706.  Upon  the  division  of 
the  town,  by  the  general  court,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of 
the  river  invited  lum  to  come  over  and  settle  with  them,  in  1722. 
In  1766,  the  number  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  tiie  river  was 
161;  the  niunber  of  families,  187;  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
1,047;  the  number  of  church  members,  203;  of  whom  76  were 
males  and  127  females. 

Sudburv  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Wayland  by  Sudbury  river, 
on  which  large  tracts  of  low  land  are  annually  overflowed.  There 
are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist  There  are 
about  30  houses  in  the  central  village.  Distance,  7  miles  south- 
west of  Concord,  24  north-east  from  Worcester,  and  19  miles 
westward  firom  Boston.  Population,  1,388.  There  is  a  paper-mill 
in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  60  tons  of  stock  manufactured ; 
value  of  paper,  $6,463. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  others,  standing  in  an  open  field,  about  thirty 
rods  eastward  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregationid 
church  in  old  Sudbury,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  stands 
near  a  growth  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  the  soil  on  this  spot  is 
lig^t  and  sandy.    Oa  the  south  and  west  there  is  a  prospect  of 
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Mommmt  of  CapUtm  Wadtwortii  mid  Hhin. 

the  meadows  on  Sudbury  river.    The  following  is  the  inscriptioB 
on  the  monument : — 

"Cut  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  hia  lieat.  Sharp  of  BiooUilL  Ga.pt.  Broele* 
bank  or  Rowley,  with  aboat  26  other  sooldiers,  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  cmiifttrf, 
were  slain  by  y  Indian  enemy,  April  18^  1676,  lye  buried  in  this  place." 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals. 

«  This  town  was  for  some  time  a  fhmtier  settlement,  and  snifered  much  ttcm  Urn 
Indians  during  King  Philip's  war.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1676,  the  day  after  thejr 
had  homed  the  few  deserted  hooses  at  BCarlboroogh,  they  Tiolently  attacked  Smi 
bnry.  burned  several  houses  and  bams,  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  the  EngUah 
who  nad  come  from  Concord  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours.  Captain  Wads 
worth,  sent  at  this  juncture  fhim  Boston  with  about  fifty  men,  to  relieve  Marlboroagh. 
after  having  marched  twenty-five  miles,  learning-  that  the  enemy  had  gone  thfoofth 
the  woods  toward  Sudbunr,  turned  immediately  back,  in  pursuit  of  them.  When  the 
troops  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no  great  distance,  a  party  of 
Indians,  apparently  about  one  hundred ;  who,  by  retreating,  as  if  through  fear,  drew  the 
English  alwve  a  mile  into  the  woods;  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  about  five  hundred,  suddenly  surrounded  them,  and  precluded  the  posaiiiility  of 
their  escape.  The  gallant  leader  and  his  brave  soldiers  fought  with  desperate  valour  ; 
but  they  tell  a  prey  to  the  numbers,  the  artifice,  and  bravery  of  their  enemy.  Hie 
few  who  were  taken  alive  were  destined  to  tortures  unknown  to  their  oompanioia, 
who  had  the  happier  lot  to  die  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Some  histonans  say  that  Captain  Wadsworth's  company  was  entirely  cut  off; 
othen,  that  a  few  escaped.  Some  represent  his  company  as  consisting  of  50;  some, 
as  consisting  of  70  men.  All  agree  tkat  50  at  least  were  killed*  Captain  Broclebank 
and  some  others  *  fell  into  his  company  as  he  marched  along :'  and  this  aoceasion 
may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  narratives.  President  Waosworth,  (of  Harvard 
College,)  a  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  caused  a  decent 
monument  to  be  afterward  erected  over  the  grave  of  these  heroes." 


TEWKSBURY. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1734.  The  Indian  settlement 
called  WamesU  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  on 
tfie  site  now  occupied  by  the  flourishing  village  (X  Belvideie,  re- 
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omtly  included  within  the  limits  of  LowelL  "  There  were  fifteen 
fiuniliee  of  Christian  Indians  here  m  1674.  The  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  in  1686;  but  the  settlement  of  the  English  was  slow. 
80  that  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  firom  the  extmguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  to  its  incorporation.  The  soil  here  is  light  and 
thin ;  the  surface  rather  level,  except  the  northern  parts  of  the 
town,  which  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  a  plenty  of  stones  and  a 
bett^  soil."  Large  quantities  of  hops  have  been  raised  in  this 
town.  By  the  annexation  of  Belvidere  to  Lowell,  this  town  was 
considerably  reduced  in  its  population  and  business.  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  1,627;  in  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  907.  Dis- 
tance, 12  miles  from  Concord,  and  19  from  Boston. 


TOWNSEND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1732.  The  land  in  this  town- 
ship is  more  level  than  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west ;  most 
of  it  is  g^tly  undulating,  and  some  of  it  consists  of  level  pine 

Elains.  The  soil  generally  is  not  of  the  first  quality ;  there  are, 
owever,  some  good  farms  in  the  town,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good  for  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village, 
containing  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian. Several  brooks  unite  in  this  town,  and  form  Squanicobk 
river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Nashua.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village  called  TownscTid  Harbor^  where 
there  are  several  mills,  stores,  £c.  Population,  1,749.  Distance, 
SS  miles  from  Concord,  8  firom  Fitchbiurg,  and  38  firom  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  here  169,700  palm-leaf  hats, 
valued  at  $22,760 ;  the  value  of  fish  barrels,  nail  kegs  and  dry 
casks  manufactured,  was  $9,367 ;  there  were  40,060  hides  tanned 
and  curried,  valued  at  $26,160. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 


This  was  taken  from  Dunstable,  in  1789,  and  incorporated  as 
the  district  of  T3mgsborough.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Madam 
Sarah  Winsk>w  (&e  daughter  of  Eleazer  Tyng)  and  her  family. 
On  the  oi^anization  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Winslow  agreed  to  fund 
a  sum  of  money  which  should  afibrd  the  annual  income  of  £80 
lawful  money,  to  be  devoted  equally  to  support  a  Congregational 
minister  and  a  grammar-school.  In  grautude  for  this  gift  the 
district  was  named  Tyn^borough.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1809.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who 
was  ordained  in  1790.  This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
maC|  which  is  here  a  beautiful  streadL    Large  quantities  of  exoel- 
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lent  mnite  have  been  qtiarried  on  the  banks  of  this  iiver,  ani 
aent  &om  this  place  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  Middlesex  canal 
This  place  is  16  miles  N.  of  Ck)ncord,  8  N.  W.  of  Lowell,  and  ii 
N;  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  870. 

'^  The  name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant''  (says  Mr.  Lawienoe 
in  his  history  of  Tyngsborough,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1815)  ''was  Cromwell,  originally fron: 
England,  but  last  from  Boston.    It  is  about  150  years  since  \& 
erected  a  hut  in  this  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  filerrimac,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.    This,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  English  settlement  on  the  south  to  Woburn,  and  on  the  nccth 
between  there  and  Canada.     Cromwell,  for  some  time,  carried  « 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  weighing  their  furs  with  b? 
foot,  till,  enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deception,  they  form^ 
the  resolution  to  murder  him.     This  intention  was  communicatei 
to  Cromwell,  who  buried  his  wealth  and  made  his  escape.     Witha 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight  a  party  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  arriTed 
and,  not  finding  the  object  of  their  resentment,  burnt   his  buL 
Some  time  after,  pewter  was  found  in  the  well,  and  an  iron  pn 
and  trammel  in  the  sand ;  the  latter  are  preserved.     The  preseD: 
owner  of  the  place  was  ploughing  near  the  spot,  and  found  hk 
plough  moving  over  a  flat  stone,  which  gave  a  hollow  sound.    Ob 
removing  the  earth  and  stone,  he  discovered  a  hole,  stoned,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  he  took  a  sum  of  money." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  January  4th,  1737-38 ;  previous  to 
this  time  it  was  the  western  precinct  of  Watertown.  It  appears 
that  there  was  considerable  difiiculty  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Watertown  for  a  I<Mig  period.  As  early  as  1698 
the  town  endeavored  to  select  a  place  for  a  new  meeting-hoan, 
which  should  be  "  most  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  subject.  This  committee  advised  the  town  to  settle  tlie  Rev. 
Henry  Gibbs,  who  had  preached  to  them  for  several  years,  and 
build  a  meeting-house  between  the  house  of  widow  Stearns  and 
Whitocy's  Hill,  in  which  the  whole  town  should  worship.  This 
house  was  buiU  here,  and  completed  in  February,  16%.  It  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  refused 
to  preach  in  it.  In  August,  the  same  year,  the  church  chose  Rev. 
Samuel  Angier  to  be  their  pastor,  and  a  majority  of  the  town  con- 
curred in  the  choice.  In  1697,  Mr.  Angier  accepted  of  the  call  of 
the  church  and  town,~expressing  his  readiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  chose  Rev.  Mr.  East- 
erbrook,  of  Concord,  "  to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the 
mouth  and  moderator  of  the  church  in  the  public  management  erf* 
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the  whole  affair  of  perfecting  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Angier."  It 
appears  that  excepting  Mr.  Easterbrook  no  minister  in  the  vicinity 
could  be  obtained  to  assist  on  this  occasion.  The  church,  agreeably 
to  their  vote,  proceeded  to  induct  their  pastor  into  office.  After  a 
discourse  had  been  preached  by  Mr.  Angier,  it  was  declared  that 
the  church  had  chosen  Mr.  Easterbrook  to  manage  the  whole 
affair,  and  give  the  pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  read  Mr. 
Angier's  dismission  and  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Reho^ 
both,  desired  the  church  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  receive  Mr.  A. 
into  their  fellowship ;  asked  them  to  renew  their  invitation  to  Mr. 
A.  to  be  their  minister,  and  him  to  repeat  the  acceptance  of  their 
call ;  ^'  and  then,  with  much  gravity  and  seriousness,  gave  a  most 
solemn  and  scriptural  charge  to  Mr.  Angier,  to  attend  to  the  whole 
pastoral  duty  in  and  towards  the  church."  In  the  MSS.  of  Judge 
Sewall  it  is  recorded:  **Oct.  6,  1697,  a  church  was  gathered  at 
Watertown,  east  end,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  ordained.  The 
ceremony  was  abroad,  because  the  western  party  got  possession  of 
the  meeting-house.'^  Though  Mr.  Angier  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were 
both  ministers  of  Watertown,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  associates,  as  one  preached  in  the  old  and  the  other  in  the 
new  meeting-house,  and  the  adherents  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what at  variance.  They  were  both,  however,  maintained  from  the 
town  treasury.  This  state  of  things  contiimed  till  1720,  when  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  precincts.  Mr.  Angier  died  in  1719. 
In  1723,  Rev.  Warham  Williams  was  ordained  their  next  pastor; 
he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  off 
with  his  father  by  the  Indians  into  Canada.  Mr.  Williams  died 
in  1751,  aged  62.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing, 
who  was  ordained  in  1752.  Dr.  Gushing  died  in  1809,  aged  79 
yeara  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  the  same  year. 
The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Massasoit  Hotel,  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  principal  street  in  Waltham.    The 
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fiUage  consists  of  about  160  dwelling-houses,  mostly  situated 
one  street,  running  east  and  west,  about  1  mile  in  extent,  acn 
the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  There  are  a  number 
of  eleRant  residences  in  the  immediate  yicinity,  surrounded  by 
grounds  tastefully  ornamented  by  evergreen  and  other  trees. 

Waltham  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boeton. 
The  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  which  runs  paralld  with 
Charles  river,  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
is  very  level,  and  is  mostly  of  a  hght  sandy  soil,  not  very  deep. 
Adjoining  the  river  it  is  fertile.  In  £e  interior  the  land  ii  in  gene- 
ral uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  two  poads  in 
the  town — Beaver  Pond,  which  is  about  erne  mile  in  circumferenoe, 
and  near  the  village,  and  Mead's  Pond,  which  is  much  larger, 
being  a  mile  in  length  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth:  it  is 
situated  in  the  N»  W .  part  of  the  town.  The  princiral  Inranch  of 
Beaver  brook  takes  its  rise  from  this  pond.  G.ov.  Winthrop  and 
his  companions,  who  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  in  163S, 

Save  the  name  to  Beaver  brook  "  because  the  beavers  had  sh<»n 
own  divers  great  trees,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook." 
Charles  river,  which  washes  the  southern  extremityof  this  town, 
affords  considerable  water  power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  "  Waltham  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company,'' 
an  extensive  establishment,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1813.  ^  By  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  good  management,  these  establishments,  though 
the  first  in  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  through  all  £e 
various  commercial  changes,  have  proved  lucrative  to  the  proprie- 
tors, and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public."  "  The  private  garden 
of  the  Honorable  Theodore  Lyman,  in  this  town,  are  unsurpassed 
for  costliness  and  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  United  States." 
There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  1  Catholic.  Population, 2,287.  DistancCjO miles S. R 
of  Concord,  34  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  10  northerly  of  Dedham,  and 
10  westerly  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  11,488  spindles;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 895,446  lbs. ;  2,433,630  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $276,000;  males  employed,  76;  females,  400; 
capital  invested,  $450,000.  Yalue  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $17,787 ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  value  of  paper 
manu&ctured,  $12,480.  There  is  a  machine  shop  and  a  bleach- 
•ry,  each  of  which  employs  about  30  hands. 


WATERTOWN. 


This  is  an  ancient  town,  it  being  settled  the  same  year  as  Bos- 
ton, }n  1630.  The  first  Englishmen  who  are  known  to  have 
visited  the  place  were  Mr.  Wareham  and  some  of  his  people, 
who  afterwards  settled  Dorchester;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
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leader  is  lefened  to  the  history  of  that  town  in  this  work.  The 
place  in  Watertown  where  they  remained  a  few  days  is  stated  yet 
to  bear  the  name  of  Dorchester  Fields.  Shortly  after  their  remo- 
val, a  permanent  establishment  was  effected  by  another  company. 
A  party  of  the  adventurous  emigrants  who  came  in  Winthrop's 
fleet,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  George  Phillips  at 
their  head,  selected  a  place  on  the  banks  of  Charles  river  for  their 
plantation.  On  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1630,  (O.  S.)  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, at  Charlestown,  ''ordered  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston, 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles  river,  Watertown." 


The  name  of  Watertamn  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  "  well  watered  place,"  or,  perhaps,  from  its  being  situated  on  a  considerable 
ftesh-water  river,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  being  at  first  by  irofer,  in  boats. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pigsguesset.  The  territory  thus  called  Watertown 
was,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  that  early  period,  very  la^,  and  its  boundaries  on  the 
west  side  for  a  considerable  time  somewhat  undefined.  Waltham,  Weston,  and  a  part 
of  Lincoln,  were  once  comprehended  within  its  limits.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining wiUi  precision  the  number  of  the  first  inhabitants,  but  it  appears  by  the  town 
records  that  m  1636  there  were  108  townsmen.  Probably  the  original  number  in  1630 
was  considerably  less  than  this.  The  following  list  is  copied  from  Watertown  record 
book  first,  and  were  names  of  persons  who  shared  in  a  division  of  lands  at  Beaver 
brook,  "  divided  and  lotted  out  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then  inhabiting, 
being  108  in  number." 

Timothy  HawkinS| 

Gregory  Stone, 

James  Cutter, 

John  Cutting, 

Daniel  Perse, 

Bamaby  Windes, 
•  JohnEmgsberry, 

Robert  Feke, 

Isaac  Stone, 

Thomas  Smith, 

John  Rose, 

Bliles  Nutt, 
,  John  Hayward, 

Thomas  Filbrick, 

Simon  Stone, 


Geo.  Phillips,  pastor,  Nathaniel  Baker, 
John  Whitne}[,  John  Richardson, 

Thomas  Hastings,     George  Munnings, 
Richard  Woodward,  Henry  Bri^t, 
Robert  Betts,  NichoUs  Knapp, 

'  '     '  '  Richard  SawUe, 


John  Grigs, 
John  Simson. 
Charles  Chadwick, 
Robert  Veasey, 
Henry  Goldstone, 
John  Smith,  sen., 
John  Tomson, 
John  Eddy, 
William  Bassum, 
Benjamin  Crispe, 
£dmund  Sherman, 
William  Bridges, 
Gregory  Taylor, 

p  John  Coolige, 
Daniel  Patrick, 
Joseph  Mosse, 
Ephraim  Child, 
Robert  Lockwood, 
Francis  Onge, 

*  John  Gfl^, 
Simon  £ire, 


John  Ellett, 

Francis  Smith, 

John  Eaton, 

John  Loveran, 

William  Jennison, 

John  Page, 

Samuel  Hosier, 

John  Wink^, 

John  Gofie, 

Nathaniel  Bowman,  Robert  Daniel, 

Brian  Pembleton,       Isaac  Mixer, 

Richard  Brown, 

John  Lawrence, 

John  Tucker, 

Thomas  Cakebread, 

Robert  Tuck, 

Henry  Cuttris, 

Richard  EembaU, 

John  Barnard, 

Edward  Dikes, 


Edward  How, 
Henry  Dengayne, 
Thomas  Maihew, 
John  Stowars, 
Richard  Beere, 
Edmund  Jam^ 
John  Firman, 
John  Warrin, 
John  Batcheler, 
William  Enop, 


Henry  Eemball, 
William  Palmer, 
Edmund  Lewis, 
John  Finch, 
William  Swift, 
John  Winter, 
Edward  Lam, 
John  Smith,  Jr., 
Roger  Willington, 
Christopher  Grant, 
John  Nichols, 

•  John  Dwight, 
Foster  Pickram, 
John  Springe, 
John  Warner, 
Emanuel  White, 
Edward  Garfield, 
William  Gutterig, 
Hugh  Mason, 
Thomas  Rogers, 

•  Thomas  Bartlett, 
John  Doggett, 
Lawrence  Waters, 
Martin  Underwood, 
William  Paine, 
Garrett  Church, 
Abram  Shaw. 


Sir  Rich.  Saltonstall.  Thomas  Brookes, 

The  first  church  in  Watertown  was  gathered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1630,  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  "  solSnn  fasting  and  prayer^^^ 
which  had  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Wintibrop,  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  sickness  in  the  settlements.  Cotton  Mather  says  that 
kev.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  about  40  men,  settlers  of  Watertown,  on 
tfiat  occasion  subscribed  the  covenant,  in  order  unto  their  coales- 
c»ce  into  a  church  estate.  The  Hon.  James  Savage,  in  a  recent 
mvestigatiea  of  the  subjecti  makes  the  first  church  in  Boston  and 
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the  Watertown  church  precisely  coeval,  assigning  the  origia  of 
both  to  the  30th  of  July,  lti:JU. 

The  first  minister  of  Watertown  was  the  Rev.  George  ThiUipi;,  who  conunue(\in  that 
Office  14  years.     At  the  first  court  of  a.ssi>iaiils.  hoKl  at  Charlesiown,  on  board  the 
Arabella,  it  was  ordered  that,  as  speedily  as  misjht  be  roiivf»nient,  houses  sbofirld  bn 
erected  for  the  ministers  at  the  public  charge.    Sir  Richard  Salton stall  *<  undertook  u» 
have  this  done  for  Mr.  Phillips/'  and  fur  salary  he  was  to  have  £30  annually.     Tbe 
first  meeting-house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Cainl)rid^e,  near  the  old 
boryinjf-yard ;  there  was  a  common  before  it,  which  was  used  as  a  training-field.    Mr. 
Phillips  was  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  16S9.    In  that  year,  Rev.  John  KnowteR, 
**  a  godlv  man,  and  prime  scholar/'  arrived  in  New  England,  and  in  December  wns 
ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Phillips.    In  1612,  Mr. 
Knowles  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  preached  a  short  time,  bat  returned  again  to 
Watertown.    He  remained  there  a  while  after  his  return,  but  finally  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  11  years.    He  died  in  London,  in  1()85,  at  a  very  advanonl 
age.    On  the  Ist  of  July,  1644,  died  Rev.  George  Phillips.    He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  able  controversial  writer.    Mr.  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  John 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Dedham,  Essex  county,  England.    He  was  educated  at  Eman- 
nel  College,  Cambridge,  bat  left  college  when  ready  for  a  degree,  under  the  chamcter 
of  a  college  pMritan.    In  1634-5  he  emigrated  to  New  England.    He  preached  his  fine 
sermon  at  Watertown  nnder  a  large  tree,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips.    His  per- 
formance was  mach  admired  by  several  ministers  present.    Soon  after  this,  he  remortd 
to  New  Haven  colony,  and  preached  in  sundry  places.    The  chnrch  in  Milford  invited 
him  to  become  their  Uachety  bat  he  dechned,  and  for  a  time  altogether  suspended  his 
ministry,  whereupon  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  town,  and  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony.    It  was  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  J^Iilford  and  New 
Haven  that  he  removed  to  Watertown.    At  the  same  time  he  was  invited  to  settle  in 
Boston,  and  two  churches  in  London  tried  to  obtain  him.    He  was  a  man  of  superior 
intellectual  endowments,  was  the  best  mathematician  of  the  day,  and  left  voluminoos 
manuscripts  on  the  science  of  astronomy.    Mr.  Sherman  was  the  father  of  26  chil* 
dren,  by  two  marriages,  6  by  the  first  andf  20  in  the  other.    He  died  in  1685,  aged  72, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Bailey,  wl^o  was  ordained  in  1686.    He  was  assisted 
for  a  time  in  the  ministry  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  till  his  death,  in  1689 ; 
after  which,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  engaged  as  teacher.    In  16^2,  Rev.  John  Bailey 
left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.    Mr.  Gibbs  was  now  the  only  minister  in  the 
town,  and  was  engaged  from  time  to  time,  but  not  ordained.    About  1592,  there  was 
much  excitement  on  tlve  subject  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-house.     In  oppo&i* 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  it  was  locatoi  in 
the  middle  part.    This  caused  a  separation* of  the  dmrcb.    Mr.  Gibbs  continued  to 
preach  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  1697.    The  part 
of  the  society  who  had  built  the  new  meeting-bouse  obtained  a  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Angier,  who  was  also  ordained  in  1697.    In  1720,  a  committee,  ai){K)inied  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  the  societies,  decided  that  the  western  or 
new  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  an  eminence  in  the  present  town  of  Waltham, 
and  that  the  old  or  east  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  the  hill  back  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting-house  of  .the  society,  then  called  ikhool-hvust  Ilili.     Both  societies  soon 
erected  new  meeting-houses  at  the  places  directed  by  the  committee.     The  western 
parish,  in  1787,  was  incorporated  a  distinct  to\m,  by  the  name  of  Waltham.    Mr. 
Oibbs  died  in  1723,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  27th  of  his  minii»try, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  his  ordination.     He  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-yard.  « 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Rev.  Seth  Storer,  (of  Saco,  Maine,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1720,)  who  was  ordained  in  1724.    He  died  in  1774,  aged  73. 


• 


The  ministry  of  Mr.  Storer  was  the  longest  which  occnrs  in 
the  history  of  Watertown,  being  half  a  century.  The  situation 
of  the  meeting-house  was  removed  during  his  ministry  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  present  location,  but  not  without  much 
opposition.  Rev.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  next  minister  in  succes- 
sion from  Mr.  Storer,  and  was  ordained  in  1 778.  He  was  a  native 
of  Medway,  and  was  of  the  5th  generation  from  Henry  Adams, 
vho  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  about  1630,  and  settled  in 
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Braintree,  (Quincy.)  His  ministry  was  short,  as  he  died  in 
August  following  his  ordination.  The  next  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Rev.  Richard  Rosewell  Eliot,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  descendant  of  Rev.  Johii  Eliot,  the  memorable  teacher  of  the 
Indians.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1774,  and  was  ordained 
at  Watertown  in  1780.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  66,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Convers  Francis;*  ordained 
in  1819.  The  Universalist  society  was  formed  in  1826.  In 
August,  1S27,  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  on  that 
occasion  Rev.  Russell  Streeter  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  1829, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1830  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Balch. 
The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  August,  1830;  when  their 
liouse  was  dedicated,  and  Rev.  Peter  Chase  installed  their  pastor. 


Southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Watertonm, 

Waterto\vn  village  is  large  and  compactly  built,  about  6  miles 
from  Boston.  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  Newton  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river.  The  tower  of  th^  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  engraving;  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  on 
the  right.  The  United  States  Arsenal^  occupying  a  site  of  40 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village,  on  the  Boston  road. 
The  arsenal  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence,  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  river.  Water- 
town,  in  extent  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
state,  containing  but  3,833-ny  acres,  including  land  and  water; 
the  soil  is  generally  remarkably  good.  A  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  poor,  and  barren ;  but 
with  this  exception  the  land  is  some  of  the  most  productive  in 

♦  Mr.  Francis  is  the  author  of  a  wcU-wriUen  History  of  Watertown,  published  in  183(^ 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  containing  150  octavo  pages,  entitled  <<  An  Historical  Sketch  oi 
Watenown/'  from  ihe  first  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  close  of  the  second  centniy. 
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the  commonwealth.  Population,  1,739.  In  1837,  there  v^ere 
thre«»  soap  and  candle  manufactories;  tallow  used,  300  tons; 
barilla,  360  tons;  palm  oil,  50  tons;  rosin,  1,750  barrels;  fuel, 
375  cords;  lime,  2,000  casks;  salt,  1,000  bushels ;  capital  invested^ 
$27,000.  There  were  86,000  boxes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$14,000,  and  1  cotton  and  2  paper  mills  in  operation. 

It  seems  a  very  remarkable  complaint  so  early  as  1635,  that  "  all  the  towns  in  the 
Bay  began  to  be  innch  straitened  by  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  tbeircaztie 
being  so  much  increased."  This  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  government  hav- 
ing at  first  required  every  man  to  live  within  half  a  mile  from  the  meetin^-bocisc  m 
his  town.  The  want  of  room  appears  from  some  cause  to  have  been  pecnliarly  f^ 
in  Watertown ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  inhabitants  emigrated  ana  formed  new 
settlements.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1635,  at  the  place  afterwards  caUed  Wethers- 
field,  in  Connecticut,  where,  as  we  are  told,  some  people  of  Watertown,  before  they  had 
obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  govemment,  ^  took 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow,"  which  it  seems  was  alao  coveted 
by  their  neighbors  of  Cambridge.  This  Watertown  plantation  at  Wetherslidd  was  far 
a  long  course  of  years  a  scene  of  dissension  within  and  without.  In  the  coarse  of 
three  or  four  years  the  church  at  that  place  fell  into  such  a  state  of  discord  that 
the  plantation  divided,  and  a  part  removed  and  settled  in  combination  with  New 
Haven. 

Watertown  in  early  times  received  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians.  One  remark- 
able instance,  however,  of  Indian  vengeance  on  a  citizen  of  this  town,  was  the  melaii- 
cholv  fate  of  Capt.  John  Oldham.  Before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  had 
resided  in  Plymouth,  from  which  place,  for  some  misconduct,  he  was  expelled.  He, 
however,  was  highly  resnected  in  Watenown,  and  was  a  deputy  from  the  town  to  the 
first  general  court,  m  lb32.  He  became  a  distinguished  trader  among  the  Indians, 
and  went  to  trafiic  with  them  at  Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  possession  of  Oldham's 
vessel,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Two  boys  and  two  NarFa^ 
gansett  Indians  the  murderers  had  spared.  This  atrocious  deed  excited  great  indig- 
nation in  all  the  English  settlements,  and  was  one  of  the  inunediate  causes  of  & 
celebrated  Fequot  war.  In  1639,  an  order  is  found  in  the  records  by  which  ^'tht 
meeting-hoase  is  appointed  for  a  watch-house  for  the  use  of  the  town,"  which  may 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  patrol  in  the  night  for 
fear  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  country,  and  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  took  an  active  part    In  the  time  of 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  American  independence,  the 
article  of  tea  was  proscribed  in  this  town,  in  the  following  words : 
Toted,  ^'  That  we  consent  to  lay  aside  all  foreign  teas,  as  expen- 
sive and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  this  continent  abound- 
ing with  many  herbs  of  a  more  salubrious  quality,  which,  if  we 
were  as  much  used  to  as  the  poisonous  bohea,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  time  be  as  agreeable,  perhaps  much  more  so ;  and  whilst,  by  a 
manly  influence,  we  exfMsct  our  women  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  we  hereby  declare  we  shall  highly 
honor  and  esteem  the  encouragers  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
the  general  use  of  the  productions  of  this  continent ;  this  being  in 
our  judgment,  at  this  time,  a  necessary  means  (under  God)  of 
rendering  us  a  happy  and  free  people."     The  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  held  at  Watertown,  ia 
the  meeting-house,  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1775. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  early  and  lamented  martyr  in  the  caive 
of  freedom,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June,  presided  at  thcii 
deliberations.    The  congress  was  busy  in  adopting  such  measures 
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98  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  required.  Among  the  few 
newspapers  printed  at  that  time  was  ''  The  Boston  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,"  published  at  Boston,  by  Edes  and  Gill,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  spirited  and  fearless  tone  in  which  it  defended 
the  American  cause.  The  press  of  this  paper  was  removed  to 
Watertown,  and  the  Gazette  was  there  published  for  more  than  a 
year,  from  June  5th,  1776,  to  Oct.  28,  1776,  when,  the  British 
having  evacuated  Boston,  the  office  was  moved  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  bore  their  part  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  period.  One  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  many  others,  during 
the  war,  either  died  by  sickness  in  camp,  or  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Sir  Rkluird  Saltonstall,  who  luu  been  mentioned  as  tlie  leader  of  the  planters  to 
this  town,  was  of  an  ancient  and  highlv  respectable  fanyly  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  noUeqaalities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  has  always  been  deservedly  refparded 
•s  one  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  ^tlement.  He  remained  in  the 
colony  not  quite  a  year,  hut  was  of  much  service  to  them  in  England,  before  and  after 
his  visit  to  America.  His  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  in  religious  matters  was  truly 
remarkable  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  historical 
inquirer  a  trait  of  character  as  honorable  and  attractive  as  it  was  uncommon.  Among 
his  services  ii>  the  colony^  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  eoUege. 
He  died  in  1658. 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  the  old  burying-gronnd, 
east  of  the  village,  on  the  Cambridge  road  : 

Johannis  Shermani,  maxima  pietatis,  gravttatis  et  candoris  viri^  in  Theologia  pAuri* 
mum  versati ;  in  concionando  vere  Chrysostomi,  et  in  Artibns  liberalibas  prvcipue 
Hathematicjs,  inooroparabilis ;  Aquitamensis  ecclesift  in  Nov.  Anglia  fidehssimi 
pastoris,  OoUegii  Harvardini  inspectbris  et  soeii ;  qui  postquam  annis  plus  minus  xlv 
Christi  fuit  'r7€t!9iT^f*  in  ecclesia  fidns ;  morte  matura  transmigravit,  et  a  Chrislo 
palraa  decoiatus  est,  A.  D.  hdcucxxv,  Augnsti  vui,  JEtatis  lzxo  ;  memoriae. 

rro  the  memory  of  John  Sherman,  a  man  of  the  greatest  piety,  dignity  and  candor ; 
wdl  versed  in  tlieology,  in  the  pulpit  a  very  Chrysostom  ^  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
especially  mathematics,  exceedingly  skilful.  He  was  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  in  New  England,  and  an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college. 
After  he  had  been  an  undaunted  servant  of  Christ  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  removed 
when  ripe  for  his  depaiture,  and  received  the  palm  from  hia  Redeemer,  on  the  Sth  of 
Angwt,  1685,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 


Here  lyes  the  pracions  dust  of  Thomas  Bailey, 


A  paiBfiil  pmcher, 
An  eminent  liver. 
A  tender  husband, 
A  careftil  (hther, 
A  brother  for  adversity, 
A  faithftil  friend, 


A  most  desirable  neighbor^ 
A  pleasant  companion, 
A  common  good, 
A  cheerftil  doer, 
A  patient  suflerer, 
^  Lived  much  in  tittle  time, 


A  good  copy  for  all  survivors. 


*  *'  Immedtatdy  after  this  word  Mr.  Bailey,  who  transcribed  tfiia  epitaph  into  his 
manuscript  book,  has  inserted  in  a  parenthesis  the  following  comment:  'i.  e.  one  of 
the  underrowers  that  steer  the  ship  towards  the  haven/  In  thus  explaining  this 
Greek  word  aoooiding  to  its  derivatioii,  rather  thnn  its  common  and  obvious  sense,  he 
has  made  it  present  tt>  the  mind  a  meUplior  aomewhat  striking  and  pleasing."  «- 
BmKi^  Hui$fjf  of  Wttttrttmn. 
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Aged  35  years. 
H«  slept  in  Jesus  the  2l8t  of  Jaamiry,  166B. 

Ptoas  Lydia,  made  and  given  by  God 
As  a  most  meet  help  unto  John  Bailey, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Good  betimesr-Best  at  last, 
Lived  by  faith — Died  in  grace, 
Went  off  singing — left  as  weeping, 
Walked  with  God  till  translated,  in  the  39th  yeare 
of  her  age,  April  16, 1691. 
Read  her  epitaph  in  Prov.  zzxi.  10,  11)  12,  28^  29,  30,  31. 


WAYLAND 


WEST   CAMBRIDGE. 

West  Cambridge  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1807.  It  was 
previoasly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  called  jifmolomy.  The  southern 
part  of  the  town  is  low,  and  some  of  it  swampy.  The  middle  is 
dry  and  healthy,  with  good  land  for  culture  and  pasturage ;  the 
north  part  of  the  town  is  broken,  rocky,  and  partially  covered 
with  wood.  This  town  has  a  considerable  village,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  in  length.  There  are 
three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Bap- 
tist Population,  1,306.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  4  fixmi 
Lexington,  and  6  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  600  pairs  of 
boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $26,600. 
There  were  2  mills  for  pulverizing  drugs,  medicines  and  dye-stafb ; 
capital  invested,  $24,000 ;  hands  employed,  11 ;  value  of  the  same 
manufactured,  $200,000.  One  dying  and  calico-printing  manufac- 
tory; hands  employed,  44;  value*  of  manufacture,  $40,000*    Yalne 


This  town  bore  the  name  of  Ea^t  Sfidbury  from  1780  nnO 
1836.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  from  Sudbury  by  the  river  cS 
that  name,  a  sluggish  stream,  which  annually  overflows  a  large 
tract  of  low  lands,  which  produce  great  crops  of  hay  without  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  In  February,  1722-3,  tfie  church  at 
Sudbury  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  divided  into  two  distinct 
churches.  Mr.  Cooke  was  ordained  the  pastor  on  the  east  side  of 
Sudbury  river,  in  March,  1723;  he  died  in  1760.  In  1766,  thf 
number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  was  112;  the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 129 ;  the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  698.  There  are  two 
Congregational  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian. 
It  is  7  miles  south  of  Concord,  7  north-east  of  Framingham,  and 
16  west  of  Boston.  Population,  931.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  230  pairs  of  boots,  and  29,666  pairs  of  dioes, 
valued  at  $22,419.  There  were  4  forges,  which  manufactured  B 
terns  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  $2,600. 
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of  saws  manufactured,  $30,000.  Yalue  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  manufactured,  $10,000.  There  was  also  a  card  manufactory 
and  a  turning  and  sawing  mill. 


WESTFORD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelmsford  grant ;  after  a 
long  controversy  it  was  incorporated  ^  a  distinct  town  in  1729. 
'^  The  church  and  society  was  established  here  in  1724,  and  the 
town  of  Chelmsford  paid  100  pounds  towards  building  a  meeting- 
house for  this  parish,  which  was  then  called  the  west  precinct  m 
Chelmsford ;  they  also  received  their  proportion  of  the  ministerial 
lands.''  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  township,  the  soil 
being  strong  and  productive,  well  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  and 
fruit  trees.  The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  contains  two 
Congregational  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  having  a  respectable  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preceptor. 
The  village  is  atuated  on  the  summit  of  a  large  swell,  having  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  lieighboring  valleys  and  of  the  distant 
mountains.  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  many  of  less  height, 
are  distinctly  visible.  Population,  1,451.  Distance,  10  miles  uam 
Concord,  30  from  Salem,  8  from  Lowell,  5  to  Chelmsford,  6  to 
Carlisle,  and  25  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  three  forges  in 
this  town;  90  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$9,900.  There  are  large  quantities  of  granite  quarried  here, 
which  is  ocMnmonly  called  '^  Chelmsford  granite." 


WESTON. 


'*  The  exact  period'*  (says.  Dr.  Kendal  in  his  Century  Sermon, 
preached  in  1813)  "  when  what  is  now  called  Weston  began  to 
be  settled  is  not  known;  but  it  must  have  been  pretty  early;  for 
there  are  still  standing  houses  which  were  erected  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago.  In  ecclesiastical  alfairs,  however,  this 
town  was  connected  with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight,  and  in 
civil  concerns  about  eighty-three  years.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  westerly  part  of  this  town  went  to 
worship  at  the  remote  easterly  part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  old  burying  place."  Weston  was  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  town  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  called 
the  westerly,  more  westerly,  and  most  westerly  precmct  in  Water* 
town.  In  1694,  the  town  of  Watertown  passed  the  following 
vote :  ^^  Omr  neighbors,  the  farmer:^,  being  upon  endeavours  to 
have  a  meeting-house  among  themselves,  the  town  consents  that 
they  may  come  as  far  as  Beaver  Brook  upon  the  country  road 
leading  to  Sudbury,  and  so  run  north  and  south  upon  a  line,  to 
the  end  there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."  There 
appears  to  hav^  been  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
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meat  of  a  minister  among  them ;  a  Mr.  Mors  preached  lor  a  time, 
but  was  not  settled.    AAer  having  been  twice  directed  to  provide 
a  man  to  preach  among  them,  the  precinct,  in  1706,  teas  preaenied 
at  tlie  court  of  sessions,  on  accomit  of  their  not  having  a  settled 
minister.     After  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  aft^  the 
Farms  had  become  a  distinct  precinct,  Rev.  William  Williams  was 
ordained  here,  in  1709.    Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Williams,  was  ordained  in  1751.     Mr.  Woodward  died  in 
1782,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.  D.,  in  1783. 
This  township  is  in.  general  an  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a 
broken  tract  of  land.    A  considerable  portion  is  elevated  above 
the  common  level  of  the  adjacent  country.    There  are  three  houses 
of  worship  in  the  limits  of  the  town :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodiat,  and 
1  Congregationalist.    There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  country- 
seats,  where  persons  from  Boston  reside  during  the  summer  montln. 
Population,  1,051.    Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  9  from  Ded- 
ham,  and  14  from  Boston.    Boots  and  shoes  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  this  town.     In  1837,  of  the  fonner  there 
were  manu&ctured  6,606  pairs,  and  of  the  hitter,  17,182  pairs. 


WILMINGTON. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1730.  This  township  was  com- 
posed of  the  corners  or  the  adjoining  towna  "  The  soil  of  this 
town  is  thin  and  light,  but  produces  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  cU- 
mate,  and  especially  hops  have  been  raised  here  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection."  The  face  of  the  township  is  comparatively 
level.  A  main  branch  of  Ipswich  river  takes  its  rise  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  the  center,  but  no  considera- 
ble village  in  any  part  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  princi- 
gUly  farmers,  who  live  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  town, 
opulation,  795.  Distance,  10  miles  firom  Lowell,  and  14  fiom 
Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal  and  Lowell  raihoad  pass  through 
the  western  section  of  this  town. 


WOBURN. 


WoBUBN  at  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  was  called  "  Charles- 
town  Villaae;"  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642.  In  the  same 
year  the  nrst  church  was  gathered,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
ordained  the  first  minister,  m  the  year  1640  news  was  bnra^t 
to  Charlestown  of  the  conveniency  of  land  adjoining  their  north 
bounds.  Upcm  this  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  cenend  court 
for  two  miles  square  ot  land  to  be  added  to  their  head  line.  This 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  addition  afterwards  increased  to  four 
miles  square.    A  committee  was  soon  after  chosen  by  Charlestown 
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church  to  explore  the  land,  and  make  arrangements  for  erectmg  a 
new  Church  and  town.  All  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  com- 
mittee  were  obliged  to  spend  nights  without  shelter,  "  whilst  the 
rain  and  snow  did  bedew  their  rocky  beds.'*  They  have  recorded 
one  remarkable  providence  as  "  never  to  be  forgotten."  Some  of 
the  company  sheltering  themselves  under  the  body  of  a  large  tree, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  no  sooner  was  the  last  of 
ihem  come  from  under  it,  at  break  of  day,  than,  to'  their  amaze- 
ment, it  fell;  and  they  were  obliged  to  dig  out  their  provisions, 
their  united  strength  being  insufficient  to  remove  it.  ' 


Southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Wobum, 

The  place  for  house  lots  and  a  meeting-house  Was  originally  laid 
out  on  the  plain,  at  the  east  end  of  our  bounds,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  first  care  was  to  procure  a  regular  ad- 
ministration ot  the  words  and 'ordinances  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  set- 
tlement was  hardly  considered  as  fixed  in  those  days  before  these 
were  established.  A  meeting-house  and  house  for  a  minister  were 
among  the  first  erected ;  and  to  procure  a  minister  appears  from 
the  records  to  have  been  the  principal  concern  of  the  inhabitants. 
"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  (says  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse,  printed  in  1809,)  "  that  the  people  had  been 
so  oppressed  by>ecclesiastical  tyranny^  and  were  so  jealous  of  their 
religious  rights,  that  they  undertook,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  respectable  council,  to  ordain  their  own  minister. 
The  ordination  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After 
the  candidate  had  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  two  persons,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  laid  their 
nands  upon  his  head,  and  said,  *  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter, 
to  be  pastor  unto  this  church  of  Christ ! '  Then  one  of  the  elder 
ministers  present,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  made  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  God's  assistance  to  his  young  servant  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  *  *  *  During  his  ministry,  which  was  pro- 
longed more  than  forty-two  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harmony  between  him  and  the  society." 
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Wobum  is  a  village  consisting  of  about  70  or  80  dw^Iling-hoaaes, 
a   number  of   mechanic  shops  and  mercantile  stores,    with  4 
churches,  1  Congreffational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist,  and  an 
academy.   The  cut  (p.  443^  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregatianal 
and  Baptist  churches,  witn  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  13  to  Lynn,  15  to  Salem,  5  to 
Reading,  16  to  Lowell,  and  10  to  Boston.    The  Middlesex  canal 
runs  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  the  Lowell  railroad  a 
little  to  the  east.     Population,  2,643.    The  manufacture  of  shoes 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.     In   1837, 
there  were  manufisxtured  in  this  town  800  pairs  of  boots,  279,844 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $221,251 ;  males  employed,  383;  females, 
320.     There  were  "  Tanneries,  4;  hides  tanned,  12,400;  value  rf 
leather  tanned  and  curried,  (including  7,000  hides  curried  but  not 
tanned  in  said  toTin,^  $160,200;  hands  emploved^  77;  capital 
invested,  $72)633."     Tnere  were  3  door,  sash,  and  blmd  manufac- 
tories; value  of  manufactures,   $26,600;  hands  employed,    17. 
One  India  rubber  manufactory ;  value  of  articles  manu&ctured, 
$10,000. 


Southern  view  of  Hom  Fond  at  Wobum, 

Horn  Pond,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wobum  village, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  engraving^  a  small  but  beautiful  island  is  seen  on  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
is  partially  seen,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  In  this  grove  is  erected  a  summer-house,  with  seats, 
&c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  An  artificial  fountain, 
jutting  up  its  cooling  waters,  adds  much  to  the  beautiful  and  varie- 
s[ated  scenery  of  this  place.  Between  the  house  and  the  lake  the 
Middlesex  canal  passes,  having  6  locks  at  this  place,  which  aie 
built  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

Tms  county  is  composed  of  6  islands.  Beginning  west,  the  first 
is  Muskeeket,  which  is  about  6  miles  east  from  Washqua  Point,  in 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  is  not  used 
for  grazing.  South-east  of  this  island  is  Tuckemuck,  an  island 
containing  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  affords  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  and  50  head  of  homed  cattle.  Between  Muskeeket 
and  Tuckemuck  are  two  small  islands,  called  Gravelly  Islands, 
which  are  of  no  value.  The  only  island  of  importance  is  the  large 
island  of  Nantucket. 

"  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  or 
continent,  60  miles  S.  R  firom  New  Bedford,  100  S.  S.  E.  from 
Boston,  and  382  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 
north  latitude  41"*  16'  22" ;  in  west  longitude  7(r  7'  66".  It  con- 
tains nearly  30,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  east 
and  west,  and  3  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average,  north  and  south." 
The  population  of  Nantucket  in  1837  was  9,048.  The  principal 
harbor  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  or  bend  of 
an  extensive  bay,  and  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  points  of  beach, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart ;  one  on  the  east,  called  Coetue, 
the  other  on  the  west,  called  Brant  Point.  Within  these  points, 
and  on  the  west  side,  are  the  wharves  and  the  town.  Nearly  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  is  a  bar, 
which  all  vessels  coming  in  or  out  are  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing. Vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  may,  with  good  pilots, 
nass  over  this  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1834  was  140,  viz.  73  ships,  20  schooners, 
46  sloops,  1  steam-boat.  Total  tonnage,  29,650,  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery  25,367  toiis.  About  two  thousand 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation. 
The  whale-fishery  commenced  here  at  an  early  period,  and  this 
place  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for  the  enterprise 
and  success  in  this  species  of  nautical  adventure.  There  are  3 
banks,  the  "Citizens  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  the  "Manufactur- 
ers and  Mechanics  Bank,"  capital  $100,000 ;  and  the  "  Pacific 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  "Phcenix  Insurance 
Company"  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  "  Commercial  In- 
surance Company"  a  capital  of  $126,000.  There  is  a  regular 
daily  communication  between  this  place  and  New  Bedford  by  a 
steam-boat  and  packets,  which  touch  at  Wood's  Hole,  near  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  Holmes'  Hole  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  island,  is  very  compactly  built,  most  of  the  streets  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The  inhabitants 
seem  sensible  of  their  exposure  to  sweeping  fires,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  an  efficient  fire  department,  and  eighteen  public  cisterns 
ana  wells.  There  are  9  religious  societies  or  congregations,  viz. 
one  Unitarian  Congregationalist,  one  Orthodox  society,  two  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  (one  attached  to  the  New  York  yearly  meeting,  the 
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Other  to  that  of  New  England,)  one  Methodist  Episoopal^  one  Re- 
formed Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  for  colored  persons,  one 
of  them  Baptist,  the  other  denominated  Zion's  Church.     PreYious 
to  1827,  very  little  was  done  by  the  town  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city for  the  support  of  schools.     Since  that  period  much  has  been 
effected ;  there  are  at  present  two  large  grammar  and  four  primary 
schools,  at  which  are  taught  about  800  scholars.      The   Coffin 
School  was  incorporated  in  1827.    This  institution  originated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1826.     He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  him.     Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  confer  on  his  kindred  some  mark  of  his  attachment^  it 
was  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  ti» 
means  of  most  permanent  good  to  his  relatives ;  it  inunediately  met 
his  approbation.     He  accordingly  authorized  the  late  WiUiam  Cd- 
fin,  Esq.,  to  purchase  a  building  for  a  school,  and  shortly  after 
funded  for  its  support  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


Athenaum  at  Nantucket. 


The  Nantucket  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  is  an 
institution  of  much  promise ;  it  has  a  library  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  museum  c<hi- 
nected  with  the  institution  contains  a  large  number  of  curiosities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weapons,  dresses,  and  utensils  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  island  of  Nantucket  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  is  a  naked  plain.  The  south  part  is  a  plain,  which  is  not 
more  than  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part 
the  land  rises  into  hills,  which  are  40  feet  in  height.  The  most 
elevated  spot  is  Sancoty  Head,  which  is  80  feet  high.  The  best 
land  is  round  the  harbor,  particularly  on  the  south-east  quarter. 

The  village  of  Siasconset  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  70  houses.     The  cod-fishery 
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wte  earned  on  there  a  fev  years  since,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  nearly  relinquished.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
occupied  only  in  tne  warm  season.  The  village  is  compactly  built 
on  a  level  grass  plat,  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff;  the  land  rises 
in  the  rear  so  as  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  town  of  Nantucket    This 

Elace  presents  uncommon  attractions  in  the  warm  season  for  inva- 
ds.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  water.  In  front  of 
the  village  "  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
below,  the  surf,  reeling  and  breaking,  gives  animation  to  the  sceneis 
by  day,  and  lulls  to  repose  by  night. . . .  From  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, called  Sancoty  Head,  the  eye  commands  almost  the  entire 
horizon.  In  the  distant  west  is  seen  the  town  and  shipping ; . .  •  • 
a  view  from  this  place,  at  a  clear  sunset,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  rich  coloring  of  the  sky,  reflected 
by  the  aistant  waters,  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  town  with  its 
steeples  and  busy  wind-mills,  the  repose  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
contrasted  with  the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  rolling  and  roar- 
ing ocean  in  the  rear,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  can  be  felt  but 
not  described,"*'  Blue  and  yellow  clay  is  found  on  the  island,  and 
also  good  iron  ore. 

The  original  ri^t  of  Nantacket  was  obtained  Inr  Thomas  Mayhew  of  James  Fonretty 
agent  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  in  1641,  at  New  York.  In  Majr,  1660,  Wanach- 
mamak  and  Nickanooee,  head  sachems  of  Nantacket,  sold  to  Thomas  Mayhew  and 
Mhers  the  land  lying  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  a  pond  called  Wagntaqnab, 
•ad  firom  that  pond  upon  a  straight  line  nnto  a  pond  situate  upon  Monnumoy  Creek, 
and  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  pond  to  the  sea.  This  territory  includes  the 
town.  The  first  Englishman  who  settled  at  Nantacket  was  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659. 
He  removed  with  his  fiimily  frt>m  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Madakit  Har- 
bor, at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Soon  after  there  went  from  Martha's  Vinejrard 
Edward  Starbuck,  James  Coffin,  and  John  Daget  to  the  island  for  the  sake  of  gunning, 
and  lived  with  htm  as  boaiders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  proprietors  to  whom 
the  ialand  was  granted  by  Gov.  Mayhew,  in  1659 : 

TluNBas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Look,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Cdeman, 

John  Smith,  Thomas  Bernard,  <  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  William  Worth, 

Tristram  Coffin,  Robert  Bernard,         John  Swain,  Peter  Folger, 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Coleman,  Eleazer  Folgier, 

Thcnoaas  Macy,  James  Coffin,  John  Bishop,  John  Gardner, 

Edward  Starbuck,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard  Gardner,  Samuel  Stretor, 

Richard  Swaine,  Robert  Pike,  Joseph  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Wier. 

Many  of  these  proprietors  moved  to  the  isUind  in  1660.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, held  at  Nantucket,  in  1661,  it  was  determined  «that  each  man  of  the  owners 
should  have  liberty  to  choose  his  house  lots  at  any  place  not  before  taken  up,  and  each 
house  lot  should  contain  60  rods  square.''  At  first  the  settlers  located  themselves  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  In  1671,  a  patent  was  granted,  confirming  the  land  to  the  pro- 
prtetoca,  by  Francis  Lovelace,  governor  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Sherburne  in  1687,  and  as  %  county  in  1695. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English,  tliere  were  neiirlv  3,000  Indians  on  the 
island.  They  were  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the  east 
ead.  The  western  trUw  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  thither  from  the  main  by 
the  w&y  of  Martha's  Vineyara,  and  the  eastern  to  have  crossed  the  sound  firom  the 
aonthem  shore  of  Barnstable  county.  Concemin|f  the  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  the 
Indians,  thev  had  the  ibUowing  mbulous  tradition,  which  was  related  to  tbe  earhr 
English  setUers. 

•  NMtneket  shoals  stretch  away  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  45  nUles  in  whhh,  to 
the  distance  of  50  miles,  and  are  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  unacquainted  with  thff 
ecMUtt.    Very  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  them  in  temer  fears. 
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In  (bnaer  toes,  a  giett  manj  moons  afo,  a  biid,  eztnoidiufy  Itar  its  mb,  vael 
often  to  visit  the  soath  shore  or  Cape  Cod,  snd  osny  from  thenoe  in  its  talons  a  Tiast 
number  of  small  children.  Hanshope,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  lepoitBy  re 
sided  in  these  parts.  Enra^  at  the  havoc  among  the  chiimn,  he  en  a  certain  time 
waded  into  the  sea  in  parsoit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  soond  and  raarhgd 
Nantucket.  Before  Manshope  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  unknown  to  the  red 
men.  Maushope  found  the  bones  of  the  children  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree.  He 
then,  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco,  hot  finmng  noBCy  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  soaaetimes  used  as  a  sahwtitwsp 
Ever  since  me  above  memorable  events,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantocket  and  on 
the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  thej 
would  say,  <<  There  comes  old  Maushope's  fswte."*  This  tradition  has  beien  raited  in 
another  way :  tint  an  eagle  having  seised  and  carried  oiT  a  papoose,  the  parous 
followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to  Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  cf 
their  child,  dropped  by  the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition  that  Nantocket 
was  formed  by  Maushope,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  after  he  bad  done 
smoking. — ^The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Tradition  has  pre* 
served  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  effect  of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  detemined 
to  surprise  and  attack  the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  nustress 
belonged  to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed  by  the 
shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below  the  limit  of  high  water, 
saw  his  mistress  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  before 
day-break ;  the  rising  tide  washed  away  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  he 
accompanied  the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack :  the  enemv  was  found  pre- 
pared, and  no  impression  could  be  made  on  them.  He  remained  undetected  till,  seve. 
ral  yours  after,  prace  being  restored  between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  young  man  haviaff 
married  the  girl,  the  truth  came  to  light. 

Soon  after  the  English  had  settled  on  the  island,  attempts  were  made  to  eamwen 
the  Indians  to  the  iahh  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  course  of  years  all  of  them  became 
nominal  Christians.  They  were,  during  every  period,  generally  friendly  to  the  Bag* 
lish,  who,  though  th^  were  sometimes  alanned,  never  experienced  any  thing  from 
them  really  hostile.  In  1665,  King  Philip  came  to  this  island  to  kill  an  Indiany  whoss 
name  was  John  Gill.  He  landed  at  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along  the  shore, 
under  the  bank,  undiscovered,  to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  John  lived.  But  an 
Indian,  happening  to  discover  his  plan,  ran  and  gave  John  word,  in  conseqaame  of 
which  John  ran  to  the  town,  and  got  Thomas  Macy  to  conceal  him.  John's  crime  wss 
speaking  evil  the  name  of  the  dead,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  King  Philip's  near 
connections:  for  the  Indians  had  a  custom  that  no  one  shouM  speak  reproacuullycf 
the  dead.  The  English  held  a  parley  with  Philip,  and  all  the  moncv  whidi  they  wen 
able  to  collect  at  that  time  was  t«rely  sufllciei^t  to  satisfy  him  for  John's  life. 

These  Indians  had  a  singular  way  oi  punishing  their  chiklren  and  servants.  It  was 
laying  them  on  their  backs,  and  putting  a  knee  on  each  arm ;  then,  holding  ba^  the 
boy's  head,  by  laying  hold  of  the  nair,  they  ejected  a  decoction  of  bayberry-root  bark 
from  their  mouths  into  the  noses  of  the  bojrs.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
till  the  bojrs  were  near  strangled.  After  a  ^i^e,  however,  tney  wouU  recover.  Tins 
node  of  punishment  was  called  by  the  Indians  switon-AesMf ,  or  great  pumshment. 

The  vhale  fishery  began  here  in  1690.  One  Ichabod  Paddock 
came  firom  Cape  Cod  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of  killing 
whales  in  boats  from  the  shore.  This  business  flourished  tm 
about  the  year  1760,  when  the  whales  appear  generally  to  have 
left  the  coast  In  1718  the  inhabitants  began  to  pursue  whales  on 
the  ocean,  in  small  sloops  and  schooners,  of  about  from  30  to  60 
tons.  The  blubber  was  brought  home  and  tried  or  boiled  in  try- 
houses.  In  a  few  years  after,  vessels  of  a  larger  burthen  were 
employed,  and  the  oil  boiled  out  in  try-works  at  sea. 

«  At  the  brealcing  out  of  the  Bevolution,  in  1775,  Nantucket  had  150  vessels,  and 
employed  in  them  2,200  men,  on  whaling  vo)rages.    They  took  annually  about  30,000 

•Col. Mass.  Hist.  Socrol.  t.  ilnt  series, p.  57. 
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iMirelsorotl.  Hie  peeoHsr  intavsts  of  the  ialand  suffered  severely  by  the  war,  at  the 
dose  of  which  the  number  of  whaling  Tessels  was  rednced  to  30.  The  enterprise  of 
the  people  received  another  check  in  the  late  war,  bat  has  since  again  restored  the 
bnnness  of  the  island  to  its  accustomed  channels  and  extent.  In  1822,  there  belonged 
to  the  town  89  whaling  vessels,  averaging  300  tons  each. 

'<  The  Nantucket  whalemen  now  extend  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Braxii  in  South 
America,  and  frequently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  often  absent  two  or  three  years. 
The  vessels  designed  for  these  distant  voyages  are  generally  navigated  by  20  or  30  men. 
The  temis  on  wkueh  the  men  are  emplc^ed  are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  its  appurtenances  receive  a  certain  stipulated  part  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  divided  among  the  officers  anoaeamen. 
acconUng  to  certain  rules  previously  icnown  and  understood  by  all  parties.  So  that  ii 
the  vessel  meets  with  great  success,  the  pay  of  the  men,  who  navigate  it,  will  be  high ; 
bat  if  the  vessel  have  less  success,  their  pay  will  be  proportionably  less. 

*<  Whales  are  sometimes  found  200  feet  in  length,  but  generally  are  less  than  half 
that  size.  These  monstrous  animals  are  attacked  bv  only  six  or  eight  men  in  an  open 
boat.  When  in  the  region  frequented  by  whales,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  pursuit  of 
them  keep  a  sharp  took-oat,  with  all  things  ready  for  an  attack.  The  instant  a  whale 
is  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  boat  is  manned  for  the  pursuit.  One 
man,  the  most  oaring  and  dexterous  in  the  business,  is  armed  with  a  harpoon,  an  in^ 
strument  five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  barbed  point.  He  stands  up,  with  bis  weapon  in 
his  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  the  others  tow,  under  his  oirection,  with  all  poa> 
aible  de^tch  toward  the  enemjr,  and  usually  to  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  him.  The 
harpooner,  having  taken  his  position  to  the  best  advantage,  and  made  all  things  ready 
for  the  blow,  hurls  his  weapon  with  all  his  strenjith,  and  aims  to  strike  some  part  of  the 
whale  least  protected  by  his  thick  skin.  This  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  for  the 
success  of  a  whole  voyage  may  essentially  depend  upon  a  single  stroke  of  the  harpoon. 
It' is  also  a  moment  of  imminent  danger;  for  erne  blow  from  the  tail  of  the  wounded 
and  enraged  animal  might  upset  the  boat  and  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
men,  therefore,  hastily  withdraw  a  short. distance  from  their  danger,  and  wait  the 
eiiects  of  their  first  onset. 

**  As  soon  as  the  whale  becomes  sensible  of  his  wound,  he  dives  into  the  water  with 
incredible  velocitv  for  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  animal,  carrying  the  harpoon,  held 
ftst  in  his  wound  by  its  barbed  point.  Several  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  harpoon  and  the  other  attached  to  the  boat,  are  frequently  run  out  be- 
fore the  whale  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  top  of  the  water  for  air.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  to  attack  him  again  the  moment  he  appears,  and  fastens  anoth- 
er weapon  in  some  part  of  his  body.  The  whale  again  dives  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
turns only  to  receive  a  new  attack.  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  colors  the  water  for  some  distance  around  him,  he  yields  to  his  con- 
querors. He  IS  then  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  keeps  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  the  crew  witnessing  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  and 
result.  Several  da3rs  are  then  spent  in  dissecting  the  prize  and  disposing  of  the  valua- 
ble parts,  when  the  crew  are  readv  for  a  new  and  similar  exploit,  llie  profits  of  a 
voyage  have  firaqoently  been  fimn  $30,000  to  ^SOfiOO^  and  sometimes  more." 

The  foUowinfi;  notice  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  island,  is  taken  from  '^  a  short  Journal  of  Nantucket,  by  Zach- 
eus  Macv,"  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii.  page  169. 

''When  the  English  first  came  to  Nantucket,  thev  appointed  5  men  to  divide  and  lay 
oat  20  acres  of  hoose  lot  land  to  every  share,  and  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  the  five. 
But  i|  appears  by  the  records,  that  any  3  of  the  5  might  do  the  business,  provided  the 
said  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  them,  from  which  it  is  piain  the  people  saw  something  in 
him  saperior  to  others.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  old  deeds  flrom  the  Indian  sap 
chems  were  examined  bv  Peter  Folser,  and  hewrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  and  sign- 
ed it  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  justice ;  for  he  understood^and  could  speak  the 
Indian  tongue.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  had  a  great 
esteem  for  Peter  Fl^lger,  who  was  grandflither  to  the  lamous  Benjamin  Franklin,  fke 
PrwteTf  SiaUsmoH  €md  FIdhmfker,  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  and 
St  asema  that  the  whole  of  North  America  prides  itself  as  much  in  Bwgamin  FnaUlm 
4t  the  people  of  Nantockei  did  in  his  granofhther,  Peter  Folger.'* 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1793,  previous  to  which  time 
It  formed  a  part  of  Suffolk  county.  This  name  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  county  composed  of  the  towns  in  this  state  north  of  the 
Morrimac,  with  others  in  New  Hampshire.  After  the  separatioa 
of  the  states  by  a  line  three  miles  norUi  of  the  Merrimac,  the  towns 
in  this  state  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Essex.  The  principal 
streams  are  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers,  with  their  lu'anches. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk  is  broken  and  uneven,  but  no  part 
can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  ridges  called  the  Blue  HUb 
are  the  most  noted  elevations.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  rocky. 
That  part  of  this  coimty  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  generally  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  agricultural 
productions  in  the  capital.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
IS  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  county.  In  1837,  then 
were  $,259  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  die  towns,  which  are  22  in  number. 

Bellingham,  Dorchester,  Milton,  Stoughton, 

Braintree,  Dover,  Needham,  Walpole, 

Brookline,  Foxborough,  Quincy,  Weymouth, 

Canton,  Franklin,  Randolph,  Wrentham. 

Cohasset,  Medfield,  Roxbury, 

Dedham,  Medway,  Sharon, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  36,471 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  41,901 ;  in  1837,  it  was  60,399. 


BELLINGHAM. 


This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1719.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  ordained  in  1727  over  a  Con- 
cregational  church  which  had  beeh  previously  formed  in  this  place. 
He  continued  here  about  ten  years,  though  not  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner,  and  was  dismissed  in  1737.  He  retired  to  Boston, 
where  he  died,  in  1773.  The  people  had  occasional  preaching  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mills,  till  1774,  when  the  meeting-house  was 
demolished.  For  about  the  period  of  sixty  years  past,  no  Congre- 
^tional  minister  has  statedly  held  meetings  in  the  town.  The 
Congregational  chtm^h  has  long  been  extinct  Some  families  of 
this  oroer,  however,  are  religiously  associated  with  the  west  parish 
in  Medway. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  2  churches,  and  10  or  12 
dwelling-houses.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Mendon,  18  from  Ded- 
ham, and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,169.  In  1837,  there  were 
2  cotton  mills,  1,672  spindles ;  427,470  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $35,110  25 ;  males  employed,  20:  fesaales^ 
34:  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  24,000  yarns  of  cloth 
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were  manufiictaxed,  valued  at  $62,000.  There  were  14,670  pain 
of  boots  and  220  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $28,077; 
straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,450,  valued  at  '$2,660. 


BRAINTREE. 


This  town  formerly  included  Quincy  and  Randolph,  and  was  at 
first  called  Mount  WoUaston^  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  being  made  in  the  town  as  early 
as  1626.  The  ancient  history  of  Braintree  now  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Quincy,  as  Mount  Wollaston,  the  place  where 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  within  the  limits  of  that  town. 
Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  Cluincy  in  1792. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  though  not  very  fertile,  is  strong,  and 
well  repays  cultivation.  The  Maniquot  river,  after  passing  through 
this  town  and  affording  many  mill  sites,  meets  the  tide-waters  of 
Wejrmouth  Fore  river  at  Braintree  landing.  In  the  town  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  satinet,  shovels,  paper,  nails,  and  choco- 
late ;  large  quantities  of  shoes  are  made  here.  There  is  excellent 
granite  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are  exported ;  ship-build- 
ing is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  3  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian.  On  the  eastern  line  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  flourishing  settlement  of  Weymouth  village ;  about  one  third  of 
it  lies  within  tfie  limits  of  this  town,  A  view  of  this  village  is  given 
in  the  account  of  Weymouth.  (See  WeymofUh.)  Population, 
2,237.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Dedham,  and  IQ  southerly  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  66,604  pairs  of  boots,  71,117  pairs 
of  shoes,  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of  which  was 
1^202,363  03;  males  employed,  357;  females,  265.  There  were 
two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  182  tons ;  value  of  paper. 
$26,000;  one  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  215  tons;  value  oi 
nails  manufactured,  $33,460 ;  hands  employed,  19 ;  value  of  cotton 
gins  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 

"  A  survey  between  the  tide- waters  of  this  town  and  those  of 
Taunton  river,  to  unite  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays  by 
a  ship  canal,  was  commenced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1827.  From  the  tide  lock  at  Somerset,  13  miles  below  Taunton, 
the  distance  is  86  miles.  The  summit  level  between  the  bays  is 
at  Howard's  meadow,  in  Randolph,  134  feet  above  high-water 
mark  at  Braintree  or  Weymouth  landing.  A  ship  canal  in  this 
direetion,  or  one  across  Cape  Cod  at  Sandwich,  would  save  many 
lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  property." — Haytoard^s  MoBsaeh^iaeUB 


BROOKLINE. 


Tms  town,  before  its  incorporation  in  1705,  belonged  to  Boston, 
ftom  which  it  was  separatea  by  a  bay  formied  by  CbMlm  nvw. 
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Wood,  the  anthor  of  *<New  Inland's  Prospect,"  in  deecrilmig 
Boston  and  other  places  in  the  Ticinity,  in  1633,  says — 


"The  inhabitaiits  of  this  place,  [Boston]  for  their  enlargement,  h&ve  taken  lo  

selves  farm-hooses  in  a  puce  called  Moddy  BiTer,  [Brooldine]  two  mHes  finona  Ae 
town,  where  there  is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and  store  of  mazsh  land  and  meadow. 
In  this  place  they  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  snmmer,  whilst  the  com  is 
in  the  groand  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter."  As  cariy  as  168S, 
the  inhiwitants  at  Mnddy  Biver  had  obtained  an  order  that  said  hamlet  shoald  theaee 
forth  be  free  from  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  an- 
nually choosing  three  men  to  manage  their  affairs.  The  conditions  were,  that  tfaey 
should  bear  their  o«m  expenses,  erect  a  school-hoose,  and  maintain  a  reading  and  writ- 
ing master.  After  the  overthrow  of  Andross,  the  town  of  Boston  disannulled  the  above 
order,  and  rigonmsly  exercised  over  them  all  the  authority  they  possessed.  After  aome 
considerable  opposition,  a  petition,  signed  by  32  fireeholdos,  was  presented  to  the  legis> 
lature  in  1705,  tor  a  separation  from  Boston.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  plaes 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  ot  Brookline.  "  It  is  supposea  that 
this  name  was  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that  Smelt  brook  is  a  boundary  between 
that  town  and  Cambridge,  and  that  another  brook,  which  laUs  into  Muddy  rive^  ia  a 
boundary  between  it  and  Roxbury." 

The  hills  and  woodlands  of  Brookline  fonn  a  considerable  part 
of  the  scenery  presented  to  the  view  from  the  west  of  Boston  com- 
mon. The  town  contains  some  of  the  finest  country  seats  and 
best  managed  lands  which  adorn  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  6 
miles  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  6  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
1,0B3.  There  are  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  A 
direct  commtmication  with  Boston  is  effected  by  the  construction 
of  an  immense  mill-dam,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  100  feet 
in  the  widest  and  50  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  built  with  walls 
of  stone,  filled  up  compactly  with  gravel  and  other  materials,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  water-tight,  and  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  '^  Western  Avenue^^^  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  for  passengers  July  2, 1821.  There  was  a  splendid 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  A  cavalcade  of  citizens,  under  the  duec- 
tion  of  Adj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  at  an  early  hour  entered  the 
town  over  the  dam,  and  were  welcomed  on  the  Boston  side  by  the 
inhabitants.  Several  of  the  revolutionary  forts  may  be  traced  in 
this  town  by  some  slight  remains ;  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  forts,  built  by  the  natives  before  the  settlement  by  the 
English,  ,is  yet  discernible,  on  what  is  called  Sewall's  farm. 

Zabdiel  BoyLston,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native 
of  this  town,  bom  in  1680,  and  died  in  this  town  in  1766.  He  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  into  America. 

"The  inoculation  of  small-pox  was  first  performed  in  the  English  dominions  in 
Jipril,  1721,  upon  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W.  Montage,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  inoculation  as  practised  by  Turkish  women,  duruig  her  lesidenGa 
in  Constantinople. 

«  About  this  time  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  was  induced  to  adc^  the  same 
expedient,  from  reading  an  account  of  inoculation,  and  made  his  first  experiment  by 
inoculating  his  only  son  and  two  negro  servants,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1721.  Pr^nbly 
there  never  was  greater  opposition  to  any  measure  of  real  public  utility  than  was  ex* 
hibited  on  this  occasion.  Ik,  Boylston  was  execrated  and  persecuted  as  a  murderer, 
assaulted  in  the  streets,  and  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse.  His  house  was  at- 
iadDsdwidi  violence,  so  that  neither  hiiDBslfaor  his  fhmUy  could  fed  leeiiit^       AH 
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one  time  he  remained  foarteen  dap  in  a  sectet  apartment  of  Us  own  lioase,  onknown 
to  any  cf  his  family  except  his  wife.  The  enraged  inhahitants  patrolled  the  town  in 
parties,  with  halters  in  their  hands,  threatening  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
repeatedly  entered  his  house  in  search  of  him  during  his  concealment^  Such  was  the 
madness  of  the  multitude,  that,  even  after  the  excitement  had  in  some  measure  subsid- 
td,  t>r.  Boylston  only  venmred  to  visit  his  patients  at  midnight,  and  then  in  disguise. 
He  had  also  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  his  patients,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  received  nothing  but  threats  and  insults  in  reply.  Indeed,  maay  sober, 
pious  people  were  dettberately  of  opinion,  when  inoculation  was  first  commenced,  that, 
should  any  of  his  patients  aie,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  capitally  indicted.  He  was  re- 
peatedly summoned  before  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  received  their  reprehension. 
His  only  friends  weire  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergymen,  most  of  whom  became 
zealous  advocates  for  the  new  practice,  and  consequently  drew  upon  themselves  much 
odium  from  the  populace.  Some  of  them  received  personal  injury ;  others  were  insult- 
.ed  in  the  streets,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  own  dwellings ;  nor  were  their  services 
acceptable  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  audiences. 

<<  A  bill  for  prohibiting  the  practice  of  inoculation,  under  severe  penalties,  was 
brought  before  tne  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  actually  passed  the  house  of  rep 
resentatives,  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  senate,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

**  Dr.  Boylston  lived  to  see  the  cause  he  espoused  triumphant,  and  its  utility  gen» 
rally  appreciated.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
that,  on  a  subsequent  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1792,  the 
whoie  town  was  inoculated  in  tkret  dtafi^  to  appease  fhe  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  danger  apprehended  from  this  deadly  pestilence.  Persons  were  inocci* 
lated  indiscriminately,  to  the  number  of  9, 152 ;  and  such  was  the  hurry  and  confusion 
with  which  it  was  done,  and  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  proper  assistance  and 
attention  to  so  large  a  number,  that  165  deaths  were  the  consequence."^ 


CANTON. 


Cantqn  was  originally  the  south  precinct  of  Dorchester,  called 
Dorchester  village;  it  was  incorporated  in  1797.  The  first  church 
was  embodied  herQ  in  the  year  1717,  and  Rev,  Joseph  Morse  was 
ordained  its  minister  the  same  year.  He  had  preached  in  the 
village,  previous  to  his  ordination,  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar,  in  1727.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a 
wann  and  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In  1755, 
he  was  chaplain  to  Col.  Brown's  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
against  Crmcn  Point.  "His  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  American 
Revolntion  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  spirits  of  his  people,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
shrouded  our  prospects."  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Zachariah  Howard,  who  was  settled  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
William  Harlow  was  installed  over  the  second  church  in  1829, 
resigned  the  same  year. 

iSie  following  is  a  westerly  view  of  the  viaduct  in  this  town,  on 
which  passes  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  600  feet  in  length,  63  feet  above  the  foundation, 
on  6  arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  cost  the  company  about 
180,000.  On  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  stone  factory,  a  large  establishment  for  the  manu» 
(kctore  of  cassimeres,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  employs  bc- 
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^mth^eftem  tnem  of  CanUm  Vtaduet. 

tween  300  and  400  hands.  The  copper  works  of  Mr.  Revere,  near 
the  above,  is  an  extensive  establishment;  all  kinds  of  copper  aw 
manufactured.  There  are  also  other  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  limits  of  the  town,  'rtere  are  4  churches  (2 
Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist)  and  a  bank,  the 
"Neponset  Bank."  PopulaticMi,  2,186.  Since  1830,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  one  third.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Dedham,  18 
from  Taunton,  and  15  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  14  sets  of  machinery;  wool 
consumed,  300,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  254,000  yards,  valued 
at  $250,000 ;  males  employed,  125  ;  females,  125.  One  cotton  mill; 
1,560  spindles ;  463,547  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured. 
There  were  8  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  copper;  1,500,000 
lbs.  of  copper  were  manufactured;  value  estimated,  $400,000; 
forty  hands  were  employed ;  one  forge ;  "  shapes  "  manufactored, 
129  tons,  value,  $21,330 ;  fifty  hands  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoes  and  coarse  cutlery ;  capital  invested,  $80,000.  Two 
rolling  mills,  1  cotton  wicking  mill,  1  cotton  thread  mill,  and 
some  other  manufacturing  establishments,  were  in  operation. 


COHASSET. 

Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hingham;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1770.  The  fist  minister  of  Cohasset  was  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Hobart,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  minister  of 
Hingham.  He  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  continued  in  the  minis- 
try till  his  death,  in  1740.  His  succes&or  was  Rev.  John  Fowle, 
who  continued  here  about  thirteen  years.  Rev.  John  Brown  was 
the  next  minister,  who  was  settled  here  in  1747,  and  died  in  1791. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  ministry  here  about 
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ftmr  years.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Flint,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
here  in  1798.  A  Trinitarian  church  was  built  here  in  1826,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  Picket  was  installed  the  first  pastor. 

This  tiown  is  noted  for  its  rocky  coasts,  and  for  the  numerous 
shipwrecks  which  have  taken  place  on  its  borders.  •  Cohasset 
rock,  which  consists  of  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks, 
lies  about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  harbor  ;  they  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  vessels.  This  town  has  become  quite  a  place  of 
resort  fot  citizens  and  strangers,  in  summer  months,  to  enjoy  the 
marine  scenery  and  sea  air.  In  1837,  there  were  36  vessels  eniF 
ployed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of , which  was 
2,284;  codfish  caught  750  quintals,  valued  at  ^,250;  mackerel 
caught,  11,700  barrels,  value,  $73,286;  hands  employed,  324. 
In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  17  vessels  built,  the  ton- 
Tiage  of  which  was  2,765,  valued  at  $11Q,600.  Population,  1,331. 
Distance,  6  miles  from  Ilingham,  and  about  16  miles  to  Boston  by 
water. 


DEDHAM. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1635.  In  that 
year,  the  general  court,  then  sitting  at  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge,) 
granted  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Charles  river  to  12  men.  The 
next  year  19  persons,  including  the  first  12,  petitioned  the  general 
court  for  an  additional  grant,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river, 
which  was  made,  agreeably  to  this  petition.  The  last-mentionea 
grant  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Dedham^  and 
of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  first  recorded 
public  meeting  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1636,  at  which  were 
present  18  persons.  These  adopted  a  covenant,  by  which  each 
individual  boimd  himself  "  to  give  information  concerning  any  per- 
son who  applied  for  admission,  to  submit  to  such  fines  as  might  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  rules,  and  to  obey  all  such  bye-laws 
and  regulations  as  the  inhabitants  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  for  religion,  and  for  loving 
society." 

The  Kovernment  of  the  town  was  delegated  by  the  freesmen  to  7  men,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  annually.  These  7  men  met  monthly,  for  many  years,  made  many 
necessary  bye-laws,  which  were  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town.  Conoeming  the 
appropriatioa  of  the  land,  each  man  was  |)roirided  with  a  lot  of  12  acres  if  married, 
and  8  acres  if  aamanied;  this  to  begin  with.  The  after  grants  seem  to  have  been 
made  according  to  the  necessities  of  members,  or  as  a  reward  for  services  perfiannad* 
The  number  of  persons  in  a  family  was  also  made  a  rule  by  which  to  divide  tha 
lands ;  quality,  rank  or  deaert  and  usefulness  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  was  also 
a  nle  considerable  In  the  apportionment. 

In  a  petition  to  the  general  court  the  inhabitants  requested  that  the  town  might  b* 
called  Contentment ;  which  name  is  written  over  the  record  of  the  first  several  meet- 
ings. It  woald  seem  that  the  word  well  expresses  the  leading  motives  of  the  first  24 
•enlers  in  coming  into  this  town.  They  were  soon,  however,  associated  with  men  of 
flomewhat  a  different  and  higher  character.  The  celebrated  John  B(^rs,  of  Pedham, 
in  Engknd,  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  before  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  countiy. 
Many  of  his  people  «nignied,  ana  aamben  settled  IB  this  plaee.    FMn  that  ditmn- 
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Moe^  U  OMsr  RMOubly  be  Inlernd  that  the  geiiA^ 

of  DedhiLm.    The  ftnt  lettkn  vera  moie  inunediatelf  from  Watertowa.    Ihej  im» 

■i  foUove,  ra. : 

Edward  iUWiie,  John  Kiagsbnryi  Lambert  General  Francis  Aiutiii, 

Abraham  Shaw,  John  Dwite.  Nicholas  Phillips,  John  Bogeis, 

Samuel  Horse;  John  Cooledge,  Ralph  Shepard,  Joseph  mw, 

Phileman  MtoA,  Richard  Ew«d,  John  Gay,  William  BeaialofPa 

Ezekiel  HoUiman,  John  Howard,  Thomas  Bartleet, 

In  July,  1637,  John  Allin  and  Eleaser  Lnaher,  and  ten  other  peraons,  came  lo  Bed 
ham,  bringing  recommendations,  and  wera  at  the  same  time  admitted  freemen.  TbcM 
12  persons  gave  a  mora  decided  character  to  the  whole  company.  The  fijUowia^  ia 
the  list  of  freemen  who  had  been  admitted  into  Dedham  prenoos  to  1647. 

Mr.  John  Allin)         Edward  Eempe,  SamnelMorse^  George  Barber, 

Mr.  Timothy  Dalton,  John  Leuson,  Nicholas  Fhilhps,  Robert  Onion, 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  John  Pwight,  John  Morse,  Robert  Feaahe, 

Mr.  Ralph  Wheelock,HeniT  Smith,  John  Page,  John  Gay, 


Mr.  John  Hunting,    John  Rogers,  MichaerPowell,  Lambert  Genoy, 

BIr. Fmden,      John  Shawei  Joseph  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Gnile^ 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Nathan  Aldis,  deae.,  Nathaniel  Colborne,  John  Ellis, 

F.  Chickering,  dMC,  Daniel  Fisher,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel  Mcne, 

Abraham  Shaw,        Michael  Metcalf,  Peter  woodward,  Thomas  Akoke, 

Edward  Allyne,         JohnBullaid,  John  Baker,  John  Batchellor, 

John  Frayrs.  Joshoa  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Whitmg,  Josqih  Mwse. 

Eleaser  Lasher,        Ferdinando  Adatais,  Anthony  Fisher, 

Robert  Hinsdale,       Thomas  Wight,  Andrew  Dewing^ 

The  first  settlers  located  themselves  <hi  the  margin  of  the  inead- 
ows,  near  the  modem  center.  Each  house-lot  consisted  of  a  part 
upland  and  a  part  meadow.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in  narrow 
parallel  slips.  It  is  stated  in  Worthington's  History  of  Dedham,* 
that  in  1664,  ninety-five  small  houses,  near  each  other,  were  situ- 
ated within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  court-house 
stands ;  the  greater  part  of  them  east  of  that  place  and  around 
Dwight's  brook.  A  row  of  houses  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Hi^ 
street,  as  that  road  was  then  called  which  extends  firom  the  bridge 
over  Dwight's  brook  westwardly  by  the  court-house.  The  greater 
number  of  these  houses  were  built  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
commenced.  Four  only  of  these  were  valued  at  £20 ;  the  greater 
number  were  worth  from  3  to  10  pounds.  At  the  time  these  houses 
were  built,  there  were  but  very  few  carpenters,  joiners,  or  masons 
in  the  colony.  There  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  only  boards  which  could  be  procured  at  first  were 
those  which  were  sawed  by  hand.  The  saw-pits  yet  to  be  seen 
denote  that  boards  weie  sawed  in  the  woods.  The  necessaryma- 
terials  of  glass  and  nails  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  These 
houses,  therefore,  must  have  been  principally  constructed  by 
farmers,  not  by  mechanics,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  incon- 
venient Most  of  them  were  probably  covered  with  thatch  roofik 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  a  ladder  was  ordered  to  extend  from 

•  M  The  History  of  I>edham  Ihmi  the  beginning  of  its  Settlement,  in  September,  1631^ 
to  Majr,  ld27.  by  Eiastns  Worthington."  It  is  to  this  woric  the  author  is  pfincteUy 
mdebted  lor  tne&cta  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The  ''Histoiicsl  Addnas'^orSaa- 
od  F.  HaTen,  Esq.,  on  the  second  centennial  annivenaiy,  in  183S,  viidi  aolei^  it 
alio  imrthtr  whiami  wibiifiitMii  msnortint  the  lustor?  of  *h«^  towa. 
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the  ground  to  the  chimney,  as  a  substitttte  for  a  more  perfect  fire 
engine.  Around  these  houses  nothing  was  seea  but  stumps, 
clumsy  fimces  of  poles,  and  an  uneven  and  unsubdued  soil 

Where  the  meetlng^ionse  of  the  first  parish  now  stands,  there  stood  for  more  thaa 
30  years  a  low  building,  36  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  hi^l^  with  a  thatched  roof, 
and  a  hirge  ladder  resting  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  meeting-hoose.  Near  by  was 
the  school-house,  standing  on  an  area  of  18  feet  b^  14,  and  rising  to  3  stones ;  the 
third  story,  however,  was  a  watch-house,  of  small  dunensions,  and  which  stood  beside 
the  ample  stone  chimney.  The  spectator  there  elevated  might  view  tha  pbun,  the  ai'^ 
of  the  present  village,  then  a  common  plough-field,  containing  about  200  acres  o[  cleared 
land,  partiallv  subdued,  yet  full  of  stumps  and  roots.  Around  him  at  a  further  dia- 
tance  were  the  Aerf^walks,  as  the  common  feeding  lands  were  called,  in  the  language 
of  that  time.  One  of  these  heid-walks  was  on  Dcdham  Island,  north  of  Charles  river, 
and  one  was  on  East  street,  and  more  fully  in  view.  The  other  heid-walk  was  on 
South  Plain.  The  meadows  were  not  yet  cleared  to  any  ^ireat  extent.  Beyond  these 
herd-walks  was  a  continued  wilderness,  which  was  becommg  more  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  seem  to  have  allured,  the  wolves  to  their 
neighboriiood.  The  dense  swamw  about  Wigwam  were  not  yet  cleared.  The  numer- 
ous dogs  in  the  plantation,  wbich  were  so  troublesome  to  the  worshipping  assembly, 
were  not  a  sufficient  ^;aBid  against  the  wolves ;  and  the  killing  of  these  animals  was 
encouraged  by  a  considerable  bounty.  A  law  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
the  people  finom  Indian  assaults,  compelled  the  first  settlers  to  build  their  houses  near 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  law  continued  more  than  50  years. 
But  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  could  live  with  safety  on  their  farms,  houses  were  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  present  town.  In  about  70  years'  time,  the  humble  village  of  the 
fiast  settlers  had  disieippeared,  and  the  place  was  occu]^ed  by  a  few  farmers  for  about 
100  years.  When  Dedham  became  the  county  town,  in  1793,  the  second  Village  was 
begun  on  the  place  of  the  former.*  The  first  school-house  in  Dedham  was  built  in 
1648.  The  master's  salary  nntil  1695  was  £20 ;  it  was  then  raised  to  £25,  The 
carlv  settlers  at  vaxious  times  made  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in 
1660,  Dr.  William  Avery  gave  £60  fi>r  a  !Latin  school,  but  fitom  mismanagement 
these  fimds  were  many  years  ago  lost. 

The  first  settlers  early  procured  a  minister,  built  a  meeting- 
house, and  performed  every  other  act  necessary  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  public  worship  among  them.  They  erected  the 
first  meeting-house  in  1637.  The  pitts  (as  the  pews  are  called 
in  the  records)  were  6  feet  deep  and  4}  wide.  The  elders'  seat 
and  the  deacons'  seat  were  before  the  pulpit ;  the  communian«tabIe 
stood  before  these  seats,  and  was  so  placed  that  the  people  could 
approach  it  on  three  sides.  This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1672, 
and  one  much  lai^er  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  This 
house  had  3  pair  of  stairs  in  3  comers  of  the  interior.  Men  were 
seated  in  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  women  on  the  other ;  the 
boys  in  firont  The  duty  of  a  tythingman  in  those  days  was 
arduous,  and  he  received  as  much  pay  for  his  services,  many 
3rears,  as  the  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
on  errands  for  the  elders,  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys.  The  business  of  seating 
persons  in  these  two  houses  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

•  The  first  settlers  brought  with  them  a  number  of  small  hand-mills,  with  which  to 
nind  their  grain  -,  the  stones  of  which  were  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  of 
S  of  these  hand-miUa  are  stated  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  town.  The  first  water-mill 
in  Dedham  was  built  in  1640.  In  1664,  a  saw-mill  was  built  on  Neponset  river,  by 
Joahna  Fisher.  In  1681,  a  fUling-mill  was  built  on  Mother  brook,  by  Draper  and 
Fairbanks. 
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dders.    The  greatest  tax-payer  had  the  highest  seat^    This  was 
a  subject  of  some  difficulty. 

Rer.  John  Allin  (so  spelled  by  him)  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  Dedham.  H0 
came  into  the  settlement  in  Jnl^,  1637,  and  immediately  began  to  direct  those  pnw 
eeedings  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  was  gathered  in  the  iall  61 
1638,  and  over  which  he  was  ordained  in  1639.  He  came  here,  a.s  his  records  express 
it,  in  expectation  of  employment  in  public  work.  He  had  received  a  liberaJ  education 
in  England,  but  had  not  been  ordained.  In  forming  the  church,  he  required  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  the  actions  and  religious  affections  of  each  candidate  before  admission, 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  candidate  was  a  member  of  another  church.  This  work 
he  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  governed  his  church  with  increased  repn- 
lation  32  years.  Gov.  Winthrop  says  in  his  Journal,  that  this  church  was  gathered 
with  good  approbation.  Mr.  Allin  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  church  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  his  influence  in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  that  day  was  very  extea- 
sive.  CkKton  Mather  says  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  sweet  temper,  of  a  genteel  spirit, 
a  diligent  student,  of  competent  learning,  a  humble  man,  and  sincere  Christiaa. 
Mather  proposes  his  epitaph, 

Vir  sincerus,  amans  pacis,  patiensque  laborum, 
Perspicuus,  simplex,  doctrinse  purus  amator. 

Mr.  AUin  died  in  1671,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  who  was 
ordained  in  1673.  He  ministered  to  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1665.  The  next 
mistor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher,  ordained  1693,  died  1723.  He  was  succeeded  hj 
Ilev.  Samuel  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1724  ;  he  died  in  1755.  The  next  paArr 
of  this  church, was  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  a  native  of  Framingham,  ordained  in  175o. 
After  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  1803,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Joshua  Bates 
was  ordained.  In  1818,  he  was  dismissed  fur  the  purpose  of  taking  the  presidency  of 
Middlebuiy  college,  Vt.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lam- 
son.  Dunne  Mr.  AUin's  ministry  of  32  years  the  records  do  not  show  any  ratt 
assessed  for  nis  support ;  he  depended  on  voluntary  contribntions  and  on  the  libpnl 
grants  of  land  fhmx  the  proprietors.  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Allin  had  salaries 
voted  them  by  the  town,  although  the  salary  was  paid  voluntarily  by  the  people,  with- 
out a  tax  collector,  many  year^.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  recorded 
rule  of  proceeding  on  this  subject.  In  case  any  shall  be  at  some  time  shortened  in 
money,  ne  shall  put  in  for  that  time  a  paper,  wherein  his  name,  and  his  day's  payment, 
as  shall  be  due,  is  entered,  which  paper  he  shall  once  within  one  month  take  out  of  the 
deacon's  hands,  and  pay  the  debt.  And  every  man  shall  put  his  money  in  a  paper 
each  Lord's  day,  and  hLs  name  written  therein,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  second  parish  in  Dedham  was  incorporated  in  Nov.  1730 ;  including  at  thai 
time  the  inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  this  society 
was  the  Bev.  Thomas  Balch,  ordained  in  1736.  He  died  in  1774,  and  in  1776  was 
succeeded  by  Bev.  Jabez  Chickering,  who  continned  with  the  peo^  till  his  death,  in 
1812.  Rev.  Wm.  CGgswell  was  ordained  over  this  society  in  1815. — The  third  pansh 
was  formed  from  the  second,  bein^composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  who  settled  Rev.  Josiah  Uwight  as  their  first  pastor,  in  1735.  His  pastoral 
relation  proved  unhappy,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded,  the  next 
year,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Tyler,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  1772,  when  he  was 
dismissed.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher^  ordained  in  1780,  died  in 
1812.  The  fourth  pastor,  Rev.  John  White,  was  ordained  m  1814.  A  fourth  Congre- 
gational society  originated  from  the  first  society  in  1818,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Meeting-House  society,  over  whom  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1821. 

The  Episcopal  church  m  Dedham  commenced  in  1760.  In  the  year  1768,  it  came 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  Clark.  A  small  church  was  then  built  by  a  few 
persons  in  Dedham  and  the  neighboring  towns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  Mr.  Clark  was  prosecuted,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Boston,  for 
directing  two  loyalists  to  a  place  of  safety  who  were  in  danger  from  the  populace. 
Failing  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  about  to  be  acquitted,  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  ia  cgb. 
sequence  was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  imaediateiy 
confined  in  a  prison-ship  in  Boston  harbor.  Through  the  influence  of  Ih,  Ames,  a 
decided  whig,  he  procured  his  liberty  and  a  license  to  go  out  of  the  country.  After 
he  had  obtained  a  small  pension  from  the  British  government,  he  resided  some  time  in 
X^ew  Brunswick ;  but  he  aflerwards  came  to  Quincy,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
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te  days.  From  Mr.  Clark's  departure  to  1791,  there  was  ooeasioiialjnreacAixig  in 
the  society  throagh  the  exertion  of  Bishop  Parker.  In  1791,  the  Rev.  William  Mon- 
tagne  came  into  tnis  church,  and  became  its  rector,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1818,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1821,  Bev.  Isaac  Boyle  was  instituted  rector,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  members. 

In'1811,  a  Baptist  society,  P^tly  in  Dedham  and  partly  in  Medfield,  was  incorpo- 
rated, over  which  Rev.  William  Gamel  was  ordained  pastor. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Dedham,  the  Indians  were  not  as  numerous 
there  as  in  some  other  places,  as  those  of  that  neighborhood  had  been,  a  year  or  two 
before,  nearly  all  earned  off  by  the  small-poz,  and  most  of  those  remaining  alive 
had  probably  joined  themselves  to  the  tribes  whose  habitations  were  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  or  west.  Numbers  of  them,  it  us  supposed,  united  with  the  Naticks,  a 
company  of  Indians  placed  on  Charles  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  present 
village  of  Deoham,  (and  then  within  the  limits  of  the  town,)  whom  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot  was  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  convert  to  Christianity.  The  settlers  of  Dedham 
obtained  a  title  to  the  soil  by  fair  and  honorable  eontiract.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Gov.  Winthrop  and  (lis  associates,  the  chieftain,  Chickatabot,  made  a  conveyance 
to  the  English  of  the  country  around  Boston,  including  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dedham,  (which  was  called  Tist  by  the  Indians.)  After  the  death  of  Chickatabot,  in 
1633,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  such  Indians  as  remembered  the  bargain. 
This  committee  obtained  a  quit  claim  firam  Wampatuck,  grandson  of  Chickatabot,  in 

which  he  states  that  forasmuch  as  he  is  informed  by  several  ancient  Indians, that 

his  grandfather  did  for  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  convey  to  the  Enghsh  plant- 
ers the  tract  of  land  now  called  Dedham ;  he,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
and  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  quit  claims  to.  Ace.  This  deed,  which  is  long  and 
particular,  is  dated  1685. 

In  Sept  1673,  the  selectmen  received  orders  from  &e  general 
t^ourt  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  for  war.  Upon  this  "  the 
soldiers  were  frequently  trained,  the  great  gim  mounted,  a  barrel 
of  powder  and  other  ammunition  was  procured,  the  people  built  a 
garrison,  and  set  a  watch."  The  fear  excited  was  great,  and 
many  fled  to  Boston.  Dedham,  however,  was  well  situated  for 
defence.  The  town  had  been  built  in  a  compact  manner,  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  Indian  hostilities.  Little  river  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  would  make  the  savages  unwilling  to  approach 
in  that  direction.  The  plain  all  around  Dedham  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cleared  and  level,  and  overlooked  by  a  person  in 
the  belfry  of  the  new  meeting-house.  To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  owing  that  none  of  the  parties  of  Philip  made  an  assault 
on  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  reconnoitred  by  his  spies,  and  had 
it  been  unprepared,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Medfield  and 
other  places. 

That  bloody  contest,  known  as  "King  Philip's  war,"  com- 
menced in  1675.  The  first  actual  outrage  was  committed  in 
Dedham.  A  white  man  shot  through  the  body  was  found  in  the 
woods.  The  circumstance  agitated  the  whole  colony.  An  Indian 
was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  executed 
is  unknown.  As  it  was  the  fortune  of  Dedham  to  be  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  events  that  immediately  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  so  it  had  the  honor  of  an  exploit  which 
contributed  more  than  any  single  occurrence,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  romham,  sachem  of 
Shaomet,  (now  Warwick,  R.  I.,)  was  probably  the  only  chieftain, 
except  Philip,  possessing  sufficient  energy  and  talent  to  have 
united  the  scattered  tribe  and  infrised  into  them  his  own  spirit  and 
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courage.  He  was  a  double  traitor.  He  had  quarrelled  witli  Mi- 
antinimo,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  whom  he  was 
tributary,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the  colonial  government 
for  protection.  When  the  war  began,  he  joined  Philip,  and  be- 
came, next  to  him,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  Indian  warriors.  He 
was  slain  by  a  partv  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people,  July  25, 
1676.  Fifty  of  nis  oand  were  made  prisoners,  but  he,  refusing 
to  be  taken  alive,  was  slain  raging  like  a  wild  beast  The  death 
of  Philip,  eighteen  days  after,  soon  brought  this  destructive  inrar  to 
a  close. 

The  last  of  the  aborigines  in  Dedham  were  Alexander  Quabisb 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  Sarah  died  in  1774,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wight  She  was  interred  in  the  old  Indian  burial-place, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Wight's  house,  at  the  foot  of  Wiewam 
hill — ^the  last  person  there  deposited.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Haven.    Alexander  died  at  Natick,  or  Needham,  in  ITTd 


NortiUm  friem  of  mk  mooU  Otl^  IHihmm. 


A  large  oak  tree  now  stands  in  East  street,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Aver3r's  dwelling,  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  is  doubtless  much  older  than  the  town. 
By  it  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  strong  and  stately  stood  his 
old  companions  of  the  forest  This  tree  is  carefully  and  deservedly 
cherished  by  its  owner.  It  is  stated  that  $70  was  offered  for  it  for 
timber,  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
ship  Constitution  ;  but  the  proposals  were  rejected.    It  is  of  noble 

Sowth ;  and  long  may  it  stand  the  monarch-tree  of  Dedham  !    The 
awing  for  the  above  engraving  was  taken  in  the  month  <^ 
April,  and  of  course  was  seen  without  its  foliage. 

The  present  village  of  Dedham  is  well  built,  and,  including 
Connecticut  Comer,  contains  upwards  of  125  houses.  Nearlv  aU 
of  them  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  mostly  painted  white. 
Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county.  The  court-house 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  green  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  sor- 


fomided  with  aruling.  This  edifice  contains  an  area  of  98  feet 
by  48,  and  has  at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  4  doric  pillars  of 
ffranite,  which  are  nearly21  feet  high,  and  3  feet  10  mches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  material  of  the  building  is  hewn, 
white  granite,  from  a  quarry  8  miles  west  of  it.  This  is  probably 
the  best  imitation  of  me  models  of  antiquity  in  the  country ;  in 
which  strength,  durability,  and  just  proportions  are  happily  uni- 
ted. The  architect  was  Mr.  &muei  Willard,  of  Boston.  Near 
the  court-house  are  two  Congregational  churches,  (one  of  them 
Unitarian,)  and  4  near  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  (2  of 
which  are  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Baptist.)  The 
Dedham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Here  are  12  stores,  2 
hotels,  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  3  newspaper  presses.  There 
are  in  this  town  2  cotton  factories,  3  paper-mills,  a  woollen  mill, 
with  7  sets  of  machinery,  which  in  1837  manufactured  91,103 
yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  $204,000 ;  males  employed,  76 ;  females, 
75 ;  and  1  establishment  for  msiking  lead  pipe  and  pumps.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  situated  on  "  Momer's  Brook,"  which  is  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  of  3|  miles  in  length,  which  conducts  about  one  third 
of  the  waters  of  Charles  river  into  the  Neponset  river.  This 
canal,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  town,  was  excavated  in 
1639,  (only  about  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  set- 
tlement,), for  the  purpose  of  forming  good  mill-sites.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  the^^^oxna/ ever  made  in  the  country,  and  is  no 
inconsideraole  proof  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  early 
planters.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  7,175  pairs  of  boots, 
and  18,722  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $32,483 ;  the  value  of  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware  manu&ctured,  $21,250;  the  value  of  silk  goods 
manufactured,  $10,000;  value  of  straw  bonnets,  $20,000;  value 
of  marble  paper  and  cards,  $18,000.  Population,  3,532.  Dis- 
tance, 26  miles  from  Taunton,  36  from  Worcester,  35  from  Ply- 
mouth, 30  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  10  from  Boston. 

On  the  north-west  comer  of  the  court-house  square,  on  the 
Boston  road  from  Dedham,  is  a  granite  pillar,  about  five  feet  in  j 

height,  which  was  once  the  pedestal  to  a  column  erected  in  honor 
of  WilUam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  surmoimted  with  his  bust 
The  column  and  bust  are  now  gone,  but  on  two  sides  of  the  I 

pedestal  is  the  following  inscription :  ' 

OH  THE  HOBra  tDB. 

fhe  pillar  of  Ubaty  enetod  bf  tlie  sons  of  Liberty  in  Uui  vidnity.  | 

Laos  Deo.    Begii  et  Immiinitat  m  antorilnuq.  maziiDe  Fatronus  Fitt  qui  Bempnb. 
mrsoin  evnlsit  fiuicUms  Ord.  # 

09  m  wiar  ami. 

The  PiUar  of  LinaTT  to  the  honor  of  WiUtam  Pitt.  Baqr,  and  other  patriota  who  I 

aaved  Amsbica  from  impending  slavery,  and  confirmea  our  most  loyal  aifectioa  to 
King  George  III.  by  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Aa,  18th  March,  1766.  , 

Erected  here  My  22d,  176i5,  by  0r.  Nathaniel  Ames,  2d.  CoL  Ebeneier  Battle^ 
Major  Abijah  Draper,  and  other  patrioU  friendly  to  the  Bights  of  the  dAxmim  u  \ 

that  day. 

Bsyiseed  by  the  CitiniM  Jvly  4, 1828. 
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In  all  the  wan  in  which  the  country  has  bemennged,  Dedham 
has  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  money  and  solmers.  In  King 
Philip's  war  (as  already  mentioned)  and  the  two  French  wars, 
the  town  lost  a  good  number  of  men,  who  died  of  sickness  in  the 
camp  or  fell  in  battle.  A  number  from  the  town  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  Havana,  none  of  whom  returned,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  served  at  the  long  and  memorable  siege  of 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  inhabitants  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  ministry.  Town  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  and  many  patriotic  resolutions  are  found  on  the  recoras.  In 
Jan.  1774,  the  town  voted,  ^'  that  tfiey  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  determination  of  other  colonies  to  prevent  tea  from  being  used 
to  enlarge  the  British  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  so  many 
political  evils  are  brought  about  by  the  unreasonable  liking  to  tea, 
and  it  is  also  so  baneful  to  the  hmnan  constitution,  that  if  any 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  while  the  act  creatine  a  duty  thereon  is  in 
force,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their  hostility  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  stupidity."  At  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  die  Lexington  massacre,  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  forthwith  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war 
which  succeeded,  the  town  furnished  upwards  of  100  men,  who 
served  either  in  the  regular  continental  army,  or  who  in  the  state 
service  performed  military  duty  in  one  or  more  distant  campaigns. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Dedham,  are  the  following  :  itt^ 
EUazer  ZviAcr,  came  into  the  town  with  Mr.  AUin,  and  maintained  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  founders  of  the  town,  directing  and  taking  the  lead  in  all  the  most  impor. 
tant  affairs  of  the  plantation.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  general  coart,  and  a 
number  of  years,  from  1662,  an  assistant.  The  following  couplet  was  frequently 
lepeatad  by  the  generation  which  immediately  succeeded  him. 

"  When  Lusher  was  in  office,  all  things  went  well, 
But  how  they  go  since,  it  shames  us  to  tell." 

Capt.  Daniel  Fisher,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  much  employed  in  public  bnsiiieM^ 
in  the  several  offices  of  deputy  to  the  general  court,  speaker  of  that  assembly,  and  asnst- 
ant,  in  which  office  he  died.  He  was  a  hater  of  tyranny,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
members  of  the  general  coart  against  whom  Randolph,  the  agent  of  James  II.  in  the 
eolony,  exhibited  articles  of  high  misdemeanor  to  the  lords  in  council.  C^t.  Daniel 
Fisher,  2d,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was  also  much  employed  in  the 
various  afiairs  of  the  town.  When  Sir  Edmund  AndrosB  was  seized  by  tne  JBostonians 
on  Fort  Hill,  he  surrendered  and  went  unarmed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  re> 
mained  under  guard  for  some  hours.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Dedham, 
Capt.  Fisher  instantly  set  out  for  Boston,  and  came  rushing  in  with  the  country 
people,  who  were  in  such  a  rage  and  heat  as  to  make  all  tremble.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  country  party  but  binding  the  governor  with  cords,  and  carrying  him  to  a 
more  safe  place.  Soon  was  Capt.  Fisher  seen  among  the  crowd,  leading  the  pale  and 
trembling  Sir  Edmund  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  back  to  Fort  Hill.  History  has  in- 
formed us  of  this  incident  in  that  revolution,  but  never  told  who  took  the  lead  of  the 
country  people,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  proud  representative  of  a  Stuart 
prince,  the  opprasor  of  the  cokiny,  through  the  angry  .crowd,  and  placing  lum  in  safe 
enstody  at  the  fort. 

The  Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  LL.  D.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
This  civilian,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  oratory,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  in  1774    He  not  long  afterwards  sta4^  law  in 
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Boston.  The  affairs  of  the  Revolution  drew  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and  he  became  conspicuous  by  his  speeches  in  the  convention 
of  his  native  state,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  after  the  organization 
of  the  general  government  in  1789,  ^d  for  eight  successive  years 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  He 
held  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in 
strength  and  splendor  of  endowments,  lofty  eloquence,  a  profoimd 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  patriotism.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  The  lustre  of  his  character,  however,  continued 
imdiminished.  His  retirement  was  adorned  by  uncommon  amia- 
bility, modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of]  an 
enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  died  July  4th,  1808. 
His  writings,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in 
one  volume  8vo.  1809. — Lord^s  LempTur^s  Diet. 
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This  town  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  old  Massachusetts  colo« 
ny,  it  being  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630.  Its  original  limits 
were  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  Dorches- 
ter, Milton,  Stoughton,  Sharon,  Canton  and  Foxborough.  In  the 
beginning  of  1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  at 
Plymouth,  England,  of  persons  who  intended  to  come  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose  Rev.  John  Warham,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Exeter,  and  Rev.  John  Maverick,  to  accompany 
them  as  their  ministers.  They  set  sail  on  March  20th,  and  arrived 
in  the  Mary  and  John  at  Nantasket  on  May  30th,  where  Captain 
Squeb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  put  them  on  shore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles  river.  Here 
they  were  '*  left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of.  any  habi- 
tation, and  most  other  necessaries  of  life."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany having  procured  a  boat,  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
where  they  fotmd  several  wigwams,  a  few  English  people,  and 
one  house  with  an  old  planter,  who  could  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. Ascending  Charles  river,  until  it  became  nartow  and 
shallow,  they  landed  their  goods  "  at  a  well  watered  place,"  with 
much  labor,  "  the  bank  being  steep."  This  place,  accoiding  to 
tradition,  was  in  Watertown,  near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now 
stands.  At  night  they  had  notice  that  300  Indians  were  encamped 
near  them;  being  alarmed,  they  sent  their  interpreter  to  infomithe 
Indians  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  request  that  they  would 
not  molest  then^.  The  whole  number  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at 
a  distance ;  and  one  of  them  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  biscuit,  which  Uie  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it  After 
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this  introdnctioii,  the  natives  were  very  friendly,  and  fumi^el 
the  English  with  fish,  giving  a  bass  for  a  biscuit  The  company 
that  were  left  at  Nantasket  during  the  absence  of  those  who  went 
to  Watertown,  finding  out  a  neck  of  land  joining  to  a  place  called 
Mattapan  bv  the  Indians,  that  was  a  fit  place  to  turn  their  cattle 
upon,  with  less  danger  of  straying,  sent  for  their  friends  to  returiL 
They  all  accordingly  repaired  to  this  place,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  June.  They  named  the  place  Dorchester^ 
"  because  several  of  the  settlers  came  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  England,  and  also  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Dorchester.*' 

"  The  first  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  came  chiefly  from  the  coanties  cxf  DeYon^  Dor. 
net,  and  Somersetshire.  They  were  a  very  godly  and  religions  people,  and  many  ef 
them  persons  of  note  and  figure,  being  dignified  with  the  title  ot  mr.,  whidi  bat  fev 
in  those  days  were.  Some  of  the  principal  men  were  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Ladlow,  3li. 
Glover^  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Gallope,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Stoughton,  Mr.  Cogai, 
Mr.  HiU,  Cant.  Soathcote,  Capt.  LoVeU,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Pinney,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr. 
Wey,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Tillev.  Among  them  came  also  Capt.  Roger  Ckp^  \ 
▼ery  worthy,  religions  gentteman,  then  a  young  man.  It  seems  that  many  of  i&est 
people  were  trading  men,  and  at  first  designed  Dorchester  for  a  place  of  commerce. 
Accordingly  they  built  a  tott  upon  Rock-hill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ordao- 
nance,  near  ^e  water  side ;  but  the  channel  being  poor,  and  the  landing  diflicalt,  sad 
Boston  and  Chariestown  harbour  being  fiur'more  commodious,  they  desisted  from  ihit 
design,  and  many  of  them  removed  afterwards  to  Boston  and  other  places  ;  so  thic 
many  families  about  in  the  country  had  their  first  rise  from  Dorchester. 

«  These  first  settlers  set  down  pretty  thick  together  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  tovi, 
next  the  aforesaid  neck  of  land,  and  on  the  easterly  side  near  the  sea. 

"  The  two  first  years  were  spent  in  working  themselves  into  settlements^  and  xnoor. 
porating  into  a  body  to  cariy  on  the  afiairs  of  the  plantation ;  in  granting  parcds  of 
land  and  meadows,  some  to  each  family ;  their  homesteads,  being  their  own  opcka. 
The  many  great  straits  and  difficulties  with  which  they  met,  are  thus  padiedea% 
described  by  Captain  Clap :  '  O  the  hunger  that  many  suffered,  and  saw  no  nope  in  die 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  qoiddy 
build  boats,  and  some  went  a  fishing;  bat  bread  was  with  many  a  scarce  thing,  and 
fiesh  of  all  kind  as  scarce.  And  in  those  days,  in  our  straits,  thoagh  I  cannot  s&r 
God  sent  a  raven  to  feed  «<  as  he  did  the  prophet  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  tte 
praise  of  God^s  glory,  that  he  sent  not  only  poor  ravenous  hidians,  which  came  vish 
their  baskets  of  corn  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us,  which  was  a  good  supply  unto 
many ;  but  also  sent  ships  from  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indiaa 
eom  from  Virginia,  to  supjply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  wilderness,  botk 
for  food  and  raiment.  And,  when  people's  wants  were  great,  not  only  in  one  tovB, 
but  divers  to^cus,  such  was  the  godly  wisdom,  care  and  prudence  (not  selfishness,  bm 
selfdenial)  of  our  governour  Winthrop  and  his  assistants,  that  when  a  ship  gsbk 
laden  with  provisions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  bought /or « 
geuenUsiock;  and  so  accordingly  it  was,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  town 
and  to  every  person  in  each  town  as  ever^  man  had  need.  Thus  God  was  pleased  to 
•care  for  his  people  in  times  of  straits,  and  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladness. 
Then  did  all  the  servants  of  God  bless  his  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  pan 
dieacts  fervently.' " 

Dorchester  is  i^greeably  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Its  fertile  hills 
present  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
islands  and  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  roads 
in  this  township  are  numerous  and  crooked,  but  mostly  level  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  fine  country-houses  and  substantial 
farm-houses  are  thickly  arranged,  on  their  side3.  Perhaps  "no 
section  of  our  country,  of  its  size,  is  better  cultivated,  and  no 
where  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  rural  felicity  more  complete." 
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Savin  HUlj  which  is  situated  between  two  inlets  from  Dorchester 
Bay,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  in  this  town ;  it  is  four  miles  from 
Boston.  Commercial  Point  is  a  place  of  some  note,  a  litde  south 
of  Savin  Hill,  as  is  also  the  peninsula  of  Sqticmtum  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  This  town  is  separated  from  Milton  and  Quincy  by 
Neponset  river,  which  afibrdE  a  good  water-power  and  sites  for  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures.  The^r^^  water-miU  in  this  coun- 
try was  erected  here  in  1633.  The  "Dorchester  and  Milton 
Bank,"  in  this  place,  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There  are  seven 
churches,  4  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Bap- 
tist. Population,  4,564.  Distance,  4  miles  south  of  Boston,  and 
6  north-east  of  Dedham.  Dorchester  Heights^  celebrated  in  the 
revolutionary  annals,  are  two  hills  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester 
Point,  now  within  the  limits  of  South  Boston. 


northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester. 


The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
as  it  is  entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  Congregational  church 
is  seen  near  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
gentle,  though  rocky  eminence,  having  an  open  area  in  front, 
somewhat  encumbered  with  masses  of  rocks.  The  village  in  the 
vicinity  consists  of  about  75  dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills,  5,500  spindles;  1,100,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $125,000 ;  sixty  males  and 
220  females  were  employed.  There  were  10  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $101,300; 
hands  employed,  120.  Two  paper-mills ;  value  of  paper  manitfac- 
tured,  $15,000.  Four  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ; 
tonnage,  1,160;  sperm  oil  imported,  56,616  gallons;  whale  oil, 
94,653  gaUons ;  hands  employra,  114.  Sixteen  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage  1,050 ;  codfish 
caught,  9,000  quintals;  mackerel  caught,  5,000  barrels;  hands 
employed,  128 ;  capital  invested,  $60,000. 
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Soon  after  the  fint  lettlement  at  Dordiester  they  were  kniied  by  other  scUWs  froe 
England.    In  1633,  Mr.  Oldham  and  some  others  travelled  from  Dorchesier  thraczi 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut,  to  view  the  country  and  trade  with  the  Indians.    Tbr. 
brou«fht  back  such  a  flattering  report,  that  it  determined  many  of  the  Dorchester  pc^'p^^ 
to  remove  thither.    Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1635,  about  60  men,  w^ 
and  children,  with  their  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commenced  their  march  throae:ii  dr 
wilderness,  and  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  arrived  at  Windsor,  on  the  Coia**: 
ticut.    Mr.  Warham  soon  followed  his  congregation,  but  Mr.  Maverick  -died  br.up 
preparations  were  made  for  his  removal.    After  the  deiiarture  of  the  first  senkr^  i 
new  church  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  in  August,  1636,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Richard  .\b 
ther  was  chosen  teacher.    The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  p.:^ 
not  for  from  the  "  Old  Harbor,''  where  the  settlers  first  landed.    It  was  sorroondei:  :•. 
palisadoes,  was  the  place  for  the  deposit  of  military  stores,  and  for  resort  in  case  of  aUn: 
from  the  Indians.    A  sentinel  was  posted  by  the  gate  every  night ;  and  the  ^.t* 
carried  their  plate  and  most  valuable  articles  to  the  church  eveiy  evening  for  pre% 
vaiion.    *<In  1676,  anew  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  hUl,  where  the  preset 
one  stands.    The  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Isaac  Royal,  and  perfpnned  for  zi 
hundred  pounds.    The  ebn  trees  [cut  down  in  the  Revolutionary  war]  about  it  «?. 
set  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tilestone.    After  the  building  was  completed,  the  old  one  tl<   j 

sold,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  Mr.  Royal,  for  £10 The  next  one  was  raised  n 

1743."— I>r.  Harris*  account  of  Dorchcstw^  vol.  ix.  CoU.  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  ] 

la  1695,  a  church  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr.  Jose^ 
Lord  was  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  Souih 
Carolina,  ''  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  in  the  southern  plantations.^'  After  a  passage 
of  fourteen  days,  they  landed  at  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febris- 
ary,  1696,  ^^  was  the  first  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  tha: 
was  ever  celebrated  at  Carolina."  They  located  themselves  ol 
Ashley  river,  about  18  miles  north-west  of  Charleston,  and 
named  their  new  settlement  Dorchester,  in  honor  of  the  place  bm 
whence  they  emigrated.  This  place  proving  unhealthy,  and  thf 
quantity  of  the  lands  too  small  lor  the  inhabitants,  in  1752  a 
new  settlement  was  projected  in  Georgia,  and  a  grant  of  upwards 
of  30,000  acres  was  procured  of  the  legislature.  This  tract  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-westerly  from  Savannah.  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  pastor  at  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  his  congregation,  gradually 
collected  here,,  and  the  town  they  formed  is  called  Midway. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monumaits  in  the  anci^t 
grave^yard  in  Dorchester. 

HSAU  LTS8  ova  GAPTAINX  AlVD  XAIOR  OF  SVFFOUC  WAS  WITOALL 

A  OODLT  MAOISTRATB  WAS  HS   AlTD   MaIOR  GbNBRALL 

Two  TROYPS  OF  B0R8  WITH  BIIIR  HBRB  CAMS  SUCH  WORTS  BIS  LOTS   DID  CRATl 

Tbm  ooxPAirrss  also  movrnimo  marcrt  to  his  oratb 
Lit  all  that  rbad  bx  strb  to  kbbp  thb  faith  as  hb  hath  doitb 
With  Christ  bb  liys  vow  crown'd  his  namb  was  Hvkphrt  Athertoit. 
He  dtbd  the  16  of  SbptbmrbR)  1661. 

The  following,  says  Mr.  Davenport,  in  a  small  publication  en- 
titled "  The  Sexton's  Monitor,''  is  on  two  children  lying  in  one 
grave,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  but  so  broken,  that  the  upper 
part,  which  probably  bore  the  name  of  the  parents,  was  gone. 

^Myhlioflbrlnf  accepted  Ib;  I  ^uftmtt  ■vbmltted  to  ber  hatreDiy  tt« 

Hiib(MljtotlitgxmT«,higwiillotlkis  |  Baiag  a  flower  of  the  eternal  eprinfi 

On  October  tweat J  and  no  mon,  I  Near  3  yean  old  ebe  died  in  heaYva  te  wtlL 

^      IiiiktiearflxiMAbuodrod41  |  Tbe  year  was  liitMn  bandied  4& 
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D.  0.  M.  Sacer  Ricbaaous  hie  dormit  Matbsrus.  (Sed  turn  totns,  nee  mora  din. 
coma)  LiBtatas  genuisse  pares.  Incertum  est  utrum  Doctior  an  Melior.  Animum  et 
gloria  non  qnseont  hnmari. 

Divinely  rich  and  learned  Rxcbaro  Mathxr, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoic'd  this  mther. 
Short  time  his  sleeping  dust's  here's  covered  down, 
Not  so  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown.     , 
V.  D.  M.  in  Angl.  XVI  annoe.    In  Dor.  N.  A.  34  an.    Ob.  Apr.  22,  1669,  ^tatis 
^twe  73. 


Elder  Jambs  Hcxfhbits,  who  died  May  12, 1686,  aged  76. 
Inclosed  within  this  shrine  is  sacred  dust, 
And  only  waits  for  the  rising  of  the  just. 
Most  useful  while  he  lived ;  adorned  his  station, 
Even  to  old  age  he  serv'd  his  generation : 
Since  his  death  thought  of  with  great  veneration. 

How  great  a  blessing  this  Ruling  Elder  he 
Unto  the  Church  and  Town  and  Pastors  three. 
Mather  he  first  did  bv  him  help  receive ; 
Flint  he  did  next  of  burdens  much  relieve  j 
Renowned  Danforth  he  did  help  with  skill. 
Esteemed  hiffh  by  all } — bear  fruit  until 
Yielding  to  dieath  his  glorious  seat  did  fill. 

Gttlxslhtts  Stouobtonvs,  armiger  Frovincie  Massachusettensts  in  Nova  Aa^lia 
Legatus,  deinde  Gubemator :  Nec-non  Curise  in  eadem  Provincia  Snperioris  Justicia 
rius  Capitalis,  Hie  jacet.  Vir  conjugii  nescius,  Religione  sanctus,  Virtute  clarus, 
Doctrina  cdebris,  Ingenio  acutus,  Sanguine  et  animo  pariter  illustris;  ^quitatis 
amator,  Legum  propu^ator,  CoUegli  Stougfatoniant  fimdator,  Literarum  et  Litera 
torum  fautor,  celebernmns,  Impietatis  et  vitii  hostis  acexrimus.  Hunc  Rhetores 
amant  facundum,  Hunc  Scriptores  norunt  elegantem,  Hunc  Philosophi  quaeruni  sapi- 
entem,  Hunc  Doctores  laudunt  theologum,  Hunc  Pii  venerantur  austerum,  Hunc 
omnes  mirantur !  omnibus  ignotum.  Omnibus  licet  notnm.  Quid  plura  viator  ?  Qnem 
perdidimus — Stoijohtonvm  ?  Heu!  Satis  dixi;  lurgent  Uchrjwe;  Sileo.  Vint 
•nnos  septoaginta.  Septimo  die  Julii  Anno  Salutis  1701  Cecidit.  Heu!  Heu! 
Qualis  LuetU£ ! 
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DovRR  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham;  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  precinct  in  1748,  and  as  a  town  in  1784.  The  church  was  em- 
bodied in  1762,  and  Kev.  Benjamin  Caryl  was  its  minister  the 
same  year.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  ot&ce  41  years,  and  was 
succe^ed  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  who  was  settled  here  in  1812. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  a  considejrable  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  wood.  Pine  Hill,  in  this  town  and  Medfield, 
is  400  feet  above  Charles  river.  Population,  618.  Distance,  6 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  14  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  a 
nail  factory,  which  manufactured  300  tons,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
hands  employed,  14;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  There  is  also  a 
reding  mill,  which  manmactured  600  tons  of  hoops,  rods,  &c ;  the 
value  of  which  is  $66|^000. 
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This  town  vas  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1778.  The  Rey.  Tliomaa  Kendall,  the  first  minister,  i^as 
ordained  here  in  1786.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1779.  Mr. 
Kendall  continued  its  pastor  till  1800.  The  Rey.  Daniel  Loring, 
his  successor,  was  settled  here  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  1806. 
Rey.  Thomas  Skelton,  the  third  minister,  continned  here  about 
four  years ;  his  successor,  Rey.  Thomas  Williams,  was  installed  in 
1816.  Rey.  Willard  Pierce,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in 
1824 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  two  churches,  1  Congregs- 
tional  and  1  Baptist,  and  ayillage  of  about  26  well-built  dwelling- 
houses.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  15  to  Taunton,  5  to 
Wrentham,  37  to  Worcester,  20  to  Proyidence,  and  24  to  Boston. 
Population,  1,416.  The  manu&cture  of  straw  bonnets  is  a  Tery 
important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837,  there  were 
133,654  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  yalued  at  $121,571.  There 
were  2  cotton  mills ;  17  hands  were  employed,  and  $12,350  worth 
of  ffoods  manufactured ;  two  woollen  mills,  cloth  manufisustnied, 
46,000  yards,  yalued  at  $48,000 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace ;  iron 
eastings  made,  300  tons,  yalue,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  20. 
The  yalue  of  shoyels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured,  was 
$15,000. 

John  Shepherd,  who  died  in  Attleborough  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  years,  was  a  natiye  of  this  town.  "  m  re- 
tained all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  except  his  eye-sight,  to 
the  last,  and  was  just  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  assistance,  till  a 
few  dap  before  his  death.*  He  liyed  over  a  hundred  years  on 
his  natiye  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  pious  character ;  cheerfol  in 
disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and  of  a  quick  understanding.  He  was 
depriyed  of  his  eye-sight  on  a  sudden,  during  the  night,  and  was  not 
himself  aware  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in 
yain  for  the  light  of  day.  He  could  distinctly  recollect  eyents 
which  had  occurred  a  c^itury  before.  He  had  one  son  and  seye- 
ral  daughters.  Two  of  his  daughters  liyed  to  upwards  of  80  years ; 
and  another,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  in  1^8. 
liyed  to  the  age  of  97  years.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  ana 
usual  cheerfulness  and  yivacity  till  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her 
life.  She  abstained  ahnost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  never 
was  in  tfie  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  and  wondered  how  peo- 
ple could  love  either.  Her  most  common  food  was  milk.  Sie 
adhered  to  the  same  fashion  in  dress  for  80  jrean." 

*  It  is  of  him  tbat  the  well-known  anecdote  is  told,  that  he  Urtd  in  two  oonnties  and 
four  different  towns,  and  yet  norer  morad  [dniiag  that  time]  from  the  spot  when  hi 
was  boni. 
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The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  very  singmar  monument  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  in  the  center  of  this 
town.  In  order  to  read  the  inscription,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  lid  or  cover,  which 
turns  up  like  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot,  and  lays 
on  the  rest  by  the  side.  The  cover  is  of 
iron,  and  is  kept  to  its  place  by  hooks ;  the 
date,  1810,  is  cut  upon  it  Tlie  following 
is  the  inscription : 

This  moooment  was  erected  by  Doct.  N.  Milleri  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Zadock  Hows,  who  cUed 
1819,  ^t.  77,  and  who  fimght  under  the  great  Wash- 
ington. 

To  those  who  view,  before  yonr'e  gone, 
Be  pleas'd  to  put  this  corer  on. 
1810. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  following 
is  in  gilt  letters : 

The  grave  is  waiting  for  voar  body, 

And  Christ  is  waiting  for  yoor  smtl, 
0,  may  this  be  yoor  cheerftil  study, 

To  be  prepared  when  death  doth  call. 

The  lower  part  of  this  monument  is  of  sranite.  This,  with  the 
apparatus  at  the  top,  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  kept  it  in  his 
house  some  years  before  his  death. 


FRANKLIN. 

Franklin  was  set  off  from  Wrentham,  in  1737,  as  a  distinct 
parish,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Franklin*  in 
1778.  A  church  was  organized  here  in  1738,  and  Rev.  Elias  Ha- 
ven was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  died  of  the  consump- 
tion, in  1754.  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haven,  Rev. 
Caleb  Bamum  took  the  pastoral  charge,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  eieht  years,  when,  difficulties  increasing,  he  resigned. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  western  army,  and  died  in  Ihe  camp,  in  1776.  Rev, 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Bamum,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1773,  and  continueid  pastor  for  fifty-four  years.    He  was 

•  «  The  name  was  selected  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  B.  While  Dr. 
Franklin  was  in  France,  a  friend  of  his  in  Boston  wrote  to  lum  that  a  to^n  in  the 
▼ieinity  of  Boston  had  chosen  his  name  hy  which  to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  be 
presumed,  as  thej  had  no  bell  with  which  to  summon  the  people  to  meeting  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  present  of  such  an  instrument  from  him  would  be  very  acceptable,  espe- 
cially as  they  were  about  erectinjc  a  new  meeting-house.  The  doctor  wrote,  in  reply, 
that  he  presumed  the  people  in  Franklin  were  mare  ftrnd  tf  sense  than  0/  tiund ;  aira 
aeeordingly  presented  them  with  a  handaomf  donaiMO  of  books  &r  ths  vseof  Hm 
|wish."— &Mr/<if's  .CeaKwiof  Smmm. 
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Residenu  of  Dr.  Enuiums,  FrankUn. 

succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  E.  Smalley,  who  was  ordained 
here  in  1829. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  residence  of  the  venerabfe 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Havai, 
the  first  minister  of  this  town.  It  stands  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  stood 
about  20  rcxis  north  of  the  present  church.  At  the  time  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  ordained,  there  was  a  forest  within  20  rods  of  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air ;  he  stood  in  a  kind  of 
valley,  and  the  people  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  above  him.  In 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  was 
ordained  tinder  his  people,  not  over  them.  Dr.  Emmons  was  bora 
at  East  Haddam,  Con.,  in  1745,  and  is  now  in  his  94th  year.  He 
is  entirely  of  the  old  school  in  his  dress,  <S^.,  even  to  the  shoe- 
buckles,  and  three-cornered  hat.  One  of  his  nmnerous  visiters 
mentions  that  he  called  on  Dr.  Emmons  in  1838,  and,  instead  of 
finding  him  broken  down  by  age,  found  him  quite  cheerful  and 

{)leasant  in  conversation.  The  study  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  on  the 
ower  floor  in  the  south-western  corner  room,  which  he  has  occu- 
pied for  this  purpose  for  more  than  sixty  years.  So  closely  has 
he  confined  himself  to  this  room,  that  it  is  said  he  is  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  other  parts  of  his  house.  Says  Mr.  Smalley  in  his  coi- 
tennia'  sermon,  preached  in  1838,  "  Few  clergymen  of  any  age 
or  country  have  lived  so  long  as  he ;  few  have  written  so  much; 

and  few  have  lived  to  such  purpose In  the  unpretending 

form  of  sermons,  he  has  embodied  so  much  truth,  settled  so  many 
prmciples,  and  cleared  up  so  many  difficulties,  that  not  a  few  have 
already  acknowledged  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  are 
prepared  to  unite  with  others  in  pronouncing  him  a  public  bene- 
factor  Probably  no  clergyman  unconnected  with  a  XheAo- 

gical  seminary  has  guided  the  studies  of  so  many  young  men  in 
theology  as  Dt.  Emmons." 
The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  an  important  branch  of 
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busmesa  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  93,173  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $160,186.  There  were  also 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  5  cotton  nulls ;  cotton  spindles,  1,968 ; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  323,000  yards,  valued  at  $31,140; 
males  employed,  17;  females,  31.  Population,  1,696.  Distance, 
17  miles  trom  Dedham,  18  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  27  from 
Boston. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from. a  communication  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Mann. 
It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated. 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rocket,  in  searching  for  a  stray  horse,  discovered  a  train 
of  42  Indians,  about  sunset.  From  their  appeartmce  he  suspected  they  intended  to  at« 
tack  the  settlement  at  Wrentham  the  next  morning,  after  the  men  had  dispersed  to 
their  work ;  he  therefore  followed  ihem,  secretly,  till  they  halted  for  the  night,  when 
he  hastily  returned  to  the  settlement  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants.  A  consulta< 
tion  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  Indians  early  the  next  morning. 
A  company  of  13,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ware,  was  liastity  collected  from 
Wrentham  and  the  vicinity ;  who,  having  secured  the  women  and  childroi  and  the 
infirm  in  the  garrison,  set  out  for  the  Indian  encampment,  where  they  arrived  just  be 
fore  day-light ;  and  were  posted  within  a  short  distance,  with  orders  to  reserve  their 
ftre  till  the  enemy  began  to  decamp. 

<<  Between  day-light  and  sunrise  the  Indians  suddenly  rose  fiom  their  resting  {daoes, 
when,  upon  a  signal  given,  a  general  discharge  was  made,  which  threw  them  into  th« 
utmost  consternation.  Some,  in  their  confosion,  while  attempting  to  escape,  leaped 
down  a  precinice  of  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height  •,  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  Two  of  them,  who  were  ckisely  pursued,  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves  in  Oilill  Brook,  where  they  were  found  and  killed.  It  is  related  that  one 
Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musket  cstUed,  in  those  days,  a  buccaneer,  at  a  fugitive 
Indian,  at  the  distance  of  80  rods,  ana  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  then  killed  him. 

«  The  nimiber  of  Indians  kUled  was  firom  20  to  24 ;  and  not  one  of  the  whites.  The 
place  where  Uiis  bold  adventure  occurred  is  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham 
which  is  now  Franklin.  The  large  rock  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  is  to  this 
day  called  htdian  Bock.  The  time  is  not  certainly  ascertained ;  but  it  was,  without 
much  doubt,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1676,  when  the  Indian  forces  were  dispersed 
in  parties  throughout  the  country." 


MEDFIELD. 


This  is  the  forty-third  town  in  Massachusetts  that  secured  an 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1650.  A  church  was  organized  here  in 
1651,  consisting  of  eight  members ;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.  was 
installed  pastor  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  England, 
and  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  Harvard  college.  He  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  a  preacher,  physician,  and  school-master,  at 
the  same  time.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than  for« 
ty  years,  and  died  in  1691.  After  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  in 
which  diirty-two  candidates  were  employed,  Joseph  Baxter  was 
settled,  and  sustained  the  pastoral  office  more  than  48  years.  Mr. 
Baxter  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  the  age  of  eighteeUi 
and  in  consequence  of  his  youth  his  settlement  was  delayed  almost 
three  years.    "  He  was  selected  for  a  missionary  during  his  minis- 
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try  by  Grovernor  Sliute.  When  his  excellency  had  a  conference 
with  the  Indians  at  Georgetown,  on  Arrousic  Island,  in  August, 
1717,  he  presented  to  them  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protestant  missionary; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Ralle,  he  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Townsend,  who  was  set- 
tled in  1745,  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1776.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1770.  Dr. 
Prentiss  died  in  1814,  deeply  lamented." 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Charles  and  Stop  rivers.  In  the  village  are  two  Congr^a- 
tional  churches  (one  ol  them  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist,  and  about 
40  dwelling-houses.  Considerable  quantities  of  boots,  shoes  and 
straw  are  manufactured  here.  The  principal  business,  however^ 
is  agriculture.  There  are  extensive  meadows  west  of  the  village, 
on  Charles  river,  which  are  very  valuable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  (^which  is  spelled  on  the  ancient  records  Mead- 
Jieldy)  originated  trom  the  circumstance  of  the  plantation  being 
situated  near  these  meadows.  There  is  good  peat  in  the  town, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  Distance,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  17  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston.  Population,  899.  The  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  straw  bcmnets,  of  which,  in  lw7,  torn 
were  124,000,  the  value  of  which  was  $135,000. 


Andent  House  in  Mtdfidd. 

The  above  is  a  west  view  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now 
standing  in  New  England.  It  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  central  village  of  Medfield,  on  the  main  road  to  Ded- 
ham.     This  house  was  standing  at  the  time  when  the  principal 

Eart  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  in  1676.  It  is,  proba* 
ly,  the  only  house  of  the  kind  now  standing  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  built.  This  house  is 
B4  feet  in  length,  14^  feet  in  breadth,  10  feet  from  the  eround  to 
the  eaves  of  die  root,  about  12  feet  from  the  eaves  to  ihe  top  of 
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the  roof.  There  are  three  divisions  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting 
of  one  principal  room,  an  entry,  and  a  pantry;  on  the  second  floor 
are  two  chambers,  above  which  is  a  narrow  garret.  The  building 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  about  as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop.  The  floor 
of  this  building  is  sunk  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  it  is  stated,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  weavers. 

In  this  town  slaves  were  formerly  common. and  numerous.^  Con- 
cerning witches,  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Saunders'  Historical  Sermon, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  reprove  Goody  Lincoln  for  the 
sin  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  felt  a  strange  pain  in  his  leg  on 
his  return,  which  was  attributed  to  her  ill  influence. 

The  greater  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 
The  following  account  of  attack  of  the  Indians  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Saunders'  Historical  Sermon,  preached  at  Medfield,  in  1817,  page 
17. 

"  Having  arrived  in  a  vast  body  at  Wachusett  mountain,  in 
Princeton,  they  [the  Indians]  divided  for  more  extensive  mischiefs 
into  two  parties.  One  proceeded  toward  Concord,  Chelmsford, 
Woburn,  and  Haverhill ;  the  other  burnt  Lancaster,  Marlborough, 
and  Sudbury,  and  soon  reached  Medfield.  The  Sunday  before 
the  assault,  they  were  seen  on  the  heights  of  mount  Nebo  and 
Noonhill,  as  the  people  came  out  from  public  worship.  There 
were  then  four  [14]  garrisons  in  town.  Nearly  300  soldiers  had 
arrived  for  its  defence ;  but  these  had  been  billeted  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  every  direction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  charged 
his  flock  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise^  and  guarded  against  dan- 

Krs.  Monday  morning,  21st  February,  1676,  was  the  fatal  period, 
iring  the  night  preceding,  the  Indians  had  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  of  the  town,  skulking  beside  every  fence  and 
building.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  about  60  buildings  were  set 
into  a  blaze  at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  through 
great  perils  were  able  to  reach  the  garrisons,  others  were  shot 
down  as  they  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  and  one  was  burnt  in  his 
own  dwelling.  At  length,  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire 
over  a  bridge  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Burning  the 
bridge  in  order  to  cut  off"  pursuit,  they  retired  to  a  savage  feast  <mi 
the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  in  view  of  the  ruins  they  had  occasion- 
ed. Philip  had  been  seen,  riding  upon  a  black  horse,  leaping  over 
fences,  exulting  in  the  havoc  he  was  making.  Thoueh  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  caused  a.  paper  to  be  left,  threaten- 
ing to  visit  them  every  year  for  twenty  years  to  come.  He  did 
not  live  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

"The  destruction  commenced  at  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  bams  were  consumed  between  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  bridge  leading  to  Medway.  Nearly  60  build- 
ings and  two  mills  were  destroyed.  The  best  houses  and  all  the 
nirrisons  escaped.  The  damages  were  estimated  at  about  9,000 
dollars.    It  was  supposed  Uiat  theje  were  600  Indians  in  this  en- 
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gagement    Their  dread  of  cannon  hastened  them  avrsj.     Soon 

after,  they  carried  destruction  to  Rehoboth,  Pawtucket,  and  Provi- 
dence. Here,  John  Fussell,  aged  about  100,  was  burnt  in  hn 
house.  Eight  inhabitants  were  killed,  four  were  mortally  woum- 
ed,  besides  three  soldiers  who  fell,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteenu 

''  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  Indians  met  with  a  notoriooi 
reffulse  at  the  stone-house  near  Medfield,  in  the  north-east  conte: 
ot  Medway.    On  the  2d  of  July,  there  was  near  this  a  new  cmi- 
flict  in  the  woods,  and  more  execution  was  done  upon  the  eneor. 
Among  the  captives  recovered,  a  slave  gave  information  of  an  in- 
tended  attack  upon  Taunton  with  200  savages,  which  informatioc 
proved  the  preservation  of  that  town  by  timely  auxiliaries  sent  n 
their  protection.    July  25th,  30  of  our  men  and    90    Christk: 
Indians  from  Dedham  and  Medfield  pursued  the  savages  and  capti- 
vated about  60  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomham,  the  grm  I 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.    Soon  after,  the  savages  retired  fim  \ 
this  part  of  the  country,  to  carry  new  distresses  into  more  distajs 
regions."  i 
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Tffls  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Medfield':  it  was  incoipo- 
rated  in  1713.  Mr.  David  Deming,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained 
in  1716,  and  continued  nearly  seven  years  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan 
Buckman,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  Dec,  1724,  and  continued 
the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church  more  than  seventy  years.  Jk 
died  Feb.  6,  1796,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  and  71st  of  his  minis- 
try. Mr.  Benjamin  Green  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Buckman  for  a  few  years.  Rev.  Luther  Wright  succeeded  Mr. 
Green  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Re?. 
Luther  Baily.  The  second  church  in  Medway  was  formed  in 
1760,  and  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  settled  in  1762,  as  the  fim 
minister.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  and  some  difficulties  in  the 
church,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1769.  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  the  second  pastor,  continued  his  active  and  useful  labors  from 
1773  till  1807,  when  they  were  terminated  by  a  severe  paralysis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  who  was  invested  with  the 
pastoral  charge  in  1814 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Medway,  or 
Factory  Village,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  east  upon  the  old  Med- 
field road.  The  spire  seen  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  building  on  the  left  with  a  small  low  spire  is 
a  4  story  cotton  factory,  standing  on  Charles  river.  This  village 
consists  of  37  dwelline-house^,  3  stores,  3  cotton  and  1  woollen 
factories.  The  boot  and  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent  in  Medway  village  and  in  West  Medway.  In  East  Med- 
way is  a  bell-foundry,  (owned  by  Col.  Geo.  H.  Holbrook.)  an 
Organ  manufactory,  and  a  clock  factory.    This  town  is  gradually 
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improving  in  fippes^Tance,  wealth,  and  population.  There  are  in  the 
limits  of  the  towni  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  20  S.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,050. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills ; 
2,500  spindles ;  428,200  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $42,120.  Two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 76,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$62,000.  There  we  38,494  pairs  of  boots  and  100,650  pairs  o^^ 
shoes  manufactured  valued  at  $149,774;  males  employed,  198; 
females,  98 ;  ti^irewere  32,200  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  v^^ 
ued  at  $40,400  j'^i^ere  was  also  a  manufactory  for  co^on  ^^^0F 
and  another  for  cotton  wadding.  "^^ 
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^     ,   ,.  ^  ,^.      ,  .•.      ,.   ^s  incorporated  in 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  hav^j^^^jj^    being  sur- 

^"^l  .W^"^'  ^^  ^^7^  of  Dorchester  voted  tT^y  Charles  river, 
called  Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  hadj^^  ^f  ^ym  river  • 
general  court  It  had  the  consent  of  the  courfj^^^g  ^  Dedham 
porated  the  same  year.  ^       .   in  the  state.     The 

In  the  south-west  part  of  this  town  there  is^^^^g^g^  vriUti  hiUt 
jKfito,  710  feet  above  high- water  mark,  and  geparates  this  town 
for  sailors.  It  presents  in  full  view  Boston  ajper  and  lower  falls 
sachusetts  Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  aj^^upper  falls  is  the 
tain  m  the  interior.  Milton  is  adorned  with  s^^om  its  source  to  its 
seats,  and  contams  at  the  two  falls,  and  at  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  rocks. 
Neponset  meets  the  tide,  manufactories  of  co\^  ^^e  vicinity  of  the 
ty  or  fifty  vessels  annually  visit  the  wharr^^j^g  village  at  both 
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The  first  paper-null  ev|,^,^i^  ^  j^^n.    In 
this  town.    There  are  ^^p^.„jiu,.  610  tons 
64 
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Central  part  of  Dorchester  and  Milton  Village. 

tional  and  1  Universalist.     Population,  1,772.     Distance,  7  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  6  E.  of  Dedham. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 

and  Milton  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Xeponset  river,  which  is 

the  dividing  line  between  the  towns.     The  view  is  taken  from  the 

Milton  side  when  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  the  bridge, 

connecting  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  village,  which  consists 

of /learly  100  dwelling-houses,  3  churches,  2  Congregational,  one 

of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Methodist;  two  cotton  factories,  2  pa- 

^Ijtmills,  two  chocolate  mills,  and  a  bank,  the  **  Dorchester  and 

^tH|h|B^k^''  this  institution  is  located  on  the  Dorchester  side. 

Green  in  t}"^^'  Hutchinson  House"  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 

vears    and  ^^  >^i  1^1,^  which  rises  immediately  from  the  southern 

Luther  Baih^   *^*^^'^     '^^^  central  part  of  the  village  is  between 

1750  and  RerlSi^^^"^  Boston. 

minister  lii  cdlB^'^^"^®'^  residence  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  au- 
church  he  resi^^'"^^**^'^^^®^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  last  royal  gover- 
ford  the  second^  '^^  su^j^osed  by  many  to  havfe  forwarded  the 
1773  till  1807  {^  writfKS^n  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of 
He  was  succeeW\ '^«''»"''«'l  his  house  in  Boston,  in  1765  and 

pastoral  charge  in  ^  '^T'^u-  °^  !T'S   r  ^' •.  P*"?*"^  ^^^'^l 
The  following  ^^^^^^^  off  his  plate,  his  family  pictures,  most 

Factory  Village,  aJ  "^^^^['"8  ^PP*"^';  about  nine  hundred  poujads 
field  road     The  a**  manuscripts  and  books  which  he  had 

tional  church  tH"®*^''"^"  '"  1772,  a  number  of  his  letters 
a  4  story  cotton  fao  ^  }^^  ?"'}?^  *^**''»«>  stimulating  them  to 
consists  of  37  dw*^^^"***^  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The 
factories  The  bocf"®*^'^**^  "^  ^^^'  ^°'®^  ^°  impeach  him,  and 
extent  in  Medway '^°"''^  remove  him  from  office.  Hutchinson, 
way  is  a  beU-foum"'  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  became  at 
organ  manufactory,  *<>  ^«  province,  that  he  was  roper$ed«d  by 
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GoTBmor  Gage,  in  1774    He  died  in  England,  in  1780,  aged  69 
years. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Tran^ 
script,  Jan.  25th,  1839. 

"  The  first  paper-min  huiU  in  New  England. — An  act  to  encoarage  the  manufactUHB 
of  paper  in  New  England  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
13tli  Sept.,  1728,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Duiiel  Henchman,  Gillam  FhiUips, 
Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  for  the  sole  manufacture  of 
paper  for  ten  years,  on  the  following  conditions  :  In  the  first  fideen  months  to  make 
one  hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
second  year  to  make  fifty  reams  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  \u  the  first-mentioned 
quantity.  The  third  year  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  make  twenty-fire  reams  of  a 
superior  quality  of  writiofp  pc^peff  in  addition  to  the  former  meotioned,  that  the  total 
annual  produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  reams  a  year. 
The  afore-mentioned  proprietors  erected  a  small  paper-mill  in  Milton,  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing Neponset  river,  near  the  lower  bridge.  "What  number  of  years  the  original  proprie- 
lors  earned  it  on,  is  not  now  known ;  their  master-workman's  name  was  Henry  Wood- 
man,  an  Englishman ;  he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children,  two  daughters,  Abigail 
and  Rebekah.  The  paper-mill,  having  been  stopped  for  some  time,  was  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who,  for  want  of  workmen,  was  prevented  making  any  use  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  who  procured  a 
paper-maker  from  a  British  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Hazel- 
ton,  who  obtained  a  furloii^h  long  enough  to  set  the  mill  to  work,  there  being  an 
American  paper-maker,  Abijah  Smith,  then  living  in  Milton,  a  decent  workman,  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  continued  at  the  business  until  an  advanced  age.  On  the  regi- 
ment to  which  Hfloelton  belonged  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commande^in-chief 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  he  went  with  the  army  to  Canada,  and 
received  a  wound  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  when  Wolfe  fell,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after.  After  a  short  time,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  He  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  made  his  own 
moulds.  After  a  few  years  he  wnn  joined  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  years, 
who  was  also  considered  a  first-rate  workman.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  first  papers 
mill  built  in  New  England,  and  probably  the  first  erected  this  side  of  Philadelphia,  if 
not  the  first  in  America :  and  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  now  invaluable 
and  extensive  branch  of  New  England  productive  industry,  on  which  so  many  thou- 
sands depend  for  support." 


NEEDHAM, 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  was  incorporated  in 
1711.  It  is  softiething  of  the  nature  of  a  peninsula,  being  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  limits  by  Charles  river. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  river ; 
Broad  meadow,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  the  towns  of  Dedham 
and  Newton,  is  said  to  b6  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
town  is  uncommonly  well  watered,  and  is  diversified  with  hills 
and  plains.  In  the  course  of  the  river  which  separates  this  town 
from  Newton,  there  are  two  falls,  called  the  upper  and  lower  falls, 
Which  afford  valuable  water  privileges.  At  the  upper  falls  is  the 
largest  cataract  in  the  whole  of  Charles  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.    The  water  here  falls  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed  of  rocks. 

The  principal  settlements  in  the  town  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Upper  and  lower  fedls.  There  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  both 
01  theee  falls,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Newton.  In 
1837,  there  wei^  in  the  limits  of  this  town  0  paper-mills^  610  Uma 
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of  stock  were  mamifactaied,  valtied  at  $61,000;  one  cotton  mill, 
1,700  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  190,000  yards,  valued 
at  $19,000 ;  three  hat  manu&ctories,  which  manufactured  15,004 
hats,  valued  at  $18,729;  one  window-blind  hinge  manu&ctory, 
which  manufactured  60,000  pairs  of  hinges,  valued  at  $12,500 ; 
there  were  22,673  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  vcdued  at 
$14,964  18;  males  employed,  26;  females.  41.  There  are  5 
churches,'  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, 1,492.  Distance,  4  miles  north-west  of  Dedham,  and  12 
westerly  from  Boston. 

The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Townsend 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1720.  He  continued  in  the 
mmistry  upwards  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  here  in  1764  Dr.  West 
vesigned  his  charge  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Palmer,  who  was  settled  in  1792.  During  the  ministry  or  I>r. 
West,  conflicting  interests  respecting  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house occasioned  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  societies.  The 
West  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1778. 
They  erected  a  meeting-house,  but  did  not  have  constant  preach- 
ing tot  several  years.  A  church  was  oiganized  in  1796,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  Thomas  Noyes  was  ordained  their  first  minister. 


aUINCY. 


This  town  was  originally  the  first  parish  in  Braintree.  It 
first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Capt.  WoUaston,  and  from  him  was 
named  Mount  WoUaston.  It  appears  that  he  became  discouraged, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Virginia,  appointing  Lieutenant  Filcher 
his  agent.  One  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  l^n  a  kind  of  petti- 
fogger at  Furnival's  inn,  being  one  of  the  company,  excited  a 
sedition  against  Filcher,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  plantation. 
Morton  then  assumed  the  control,  and  having  received  some  goods 
from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  trade  being 
profitable,  the  company  devoted  their  gains  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  changed  the  name  of  their  residence  to  merry  Mount, 
where,  as  it  is  related  in  the  New  England  Memorial,  ''  setting  up 
a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it 
like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather,  yea,  and  worse  practices, 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bac- 
chanalians." They  soon  after  began  to  sell  arms  to  the  savagB& 
This  alarmed  the  other  plantations.  The  magistrates  of  Plymouth 
colony  wiote  to  him  civilly  and  repeatedly,  requesting  him  to 
desist  from  this  commerce;  but  Morton  treated  the  proposition 
with  contempt ;  upon  which,  Capt.  Standish,  with  a  small  fon^e, 
came  to  Mount  WoUaston,  took  Morton,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
left  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  planters.  Mortor. 
was  carried  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
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Quincy  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1792.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Mount  WoUaston.  The  south-western  part 
of  this  town  forms,  with  Uttle  exception,  a  complete  body  of  granite 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  inexhaustible  auarries  of  stone,  which  furnish  a  beautiful 
material  for  building.  A  railroad,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  Upwards  of  $30,000,  to  convey  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  Ne{)onset  river.  The  rails  are  of  wood, 
six  feet  apart,  firmly  laid  upon  blocks  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
iron  plate,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  move  so  easily  that 
one  horse  has  drawn  twenty  tons,  besides  the  wagon,  which 
weighs  six  tons.  This  railway  was  built  in  1826,  and  was  the 
first  constructed  in  America.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here ;  large 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  salt,  are  manufactured 
here.  The  pleasantness  of  the  town,  its  nearness  to  Boston,  and 
eood  schools,  induce  many  families  to  make  it  their  residence. 
There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Uni-* 
versalist.  Population,  3,049.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham, 
6  from  Hingham,  and  8  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  quarried 
in  tnis  town  64,590  tons  of  granite,  valued  at  $248,737 ;  hands 
employed,  633.  The  value  of  coach,  chaise,  harness  and  wheel- 
wright business  was  $32,660 ;  hands  employed,  36.  The  value  of 
coach  lace  manufactured  was  $12,000;  males  employed,  7;  females, 
16.  Boots  manufactured,  27,^7  pairs ;  shoes,  18,602  pairs,  valued 
at  $111,881 ;  males  employed,  163 ;  females,  68.  Vessels  built  in 
the  five  {Hreceding  years,  13;  tonnage,  2,594;  valued  at  $122,650 ; 
hands  employed  in  ship-building,  50.  Ten  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  coa  and  mackerel  fishery ;  6,200  quintals  of  codfish  were 
caught,  valued  at  $18,800 ;  mackerel  caught,  1,750  barrels,  valued 
at  $12,242;  hands  employed,  100. 

Quincy  is  distinguisned  as  the  birthplace  of  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States.*  The  following  cut  (a  reduced  copy  from  one 
in  the  American  Magazine)  is  a  representation  of  the  two  Adams 
houses,  near  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill,  in  Quincy.  The  house  on 
the  right,  with  a  lightning-rod  attached  to  it,  is  the  house  where 
John  Adams,  the  elder  president,  was  bom,  the  other  in  which  his 
son  John  Q.  Adams  was  bom,  in  July,  1767.  In  the  garret  was 
packed  his  valuable  library  while  he  was  minister  at  Russia.    It 

*  It  appears  from  an  epitaph  on  a  monoment  raised  by  the  elder  President  Adams, 
that  Henry  Adams  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Adams  family  in  this  coantry;  in  the 

Sntaph  it  is  said,  "  He  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecution  in  Devonshire, 
ngland,  and  alighted,  with  eight  sons,  near  Mount  WoUaston.  One  of  the  sons 
returned  to  England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  explore  the  country,  four  removed  to 
Medfield  and  the  neighboring  towns,  two  to  Chelmsford,  one  only,  Joseph,  remained 
here,  and  was  an  original  proprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree."  Joseph  Adams 
had  a  son  Joseph  Aduns,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of 
John  Adams  the  president.  They  were  distin£[uished,  as  we  learn  from  the  epitaph 
referred  to  above,  "  for  their  piety,  humilitv,  simplicity,  prudence,  patienoe,  t•mpe^ 
«iioe,  fragility,  industry,  and  perseveraiice.'^ 
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Adams  Hmues  in  Qumey. 

"Was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  pastor  of  the  6tsi 
Congregational  society,  who  occupied  the  house  firom  1800  to  1804 
Back  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  meadow  of 
some  extent ;  connected  with  this,  there  is  the  following  anecdote, 
often  related  by  the  elder  Adams,  respecting  himself: 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  granunar,  but  it 
was  dull,  and  I  hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to 
college,  and  therefore  I  studied  grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  going  to  my  father,  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  *  Well,  John,'  «aid 
he,  *  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  you  may  try  ditching ;  per- 
haps that  will.  My  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may 
put  by  Latin,  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful  chan2e, 
and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  found  (Utching  faaraer 
than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experi- 
enced. That  day  I  eat  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison  between 
L^in  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it  1  dug 
the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner ;  but 
it  was  humiliating,  and  I  could  not  do  it.  At  night,  toil  conquered 
pride,  and  I  told  my  father — one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  lik-^ 
ihat  if  he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad 
of  it ;  and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owiujf 
io  the  two  days'  labor  in  that  abominable  ditch." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  moniunents  in  this  place: 

Braintrcy!  thv  Prophet's  gone,  this  Tomb  inters 
The  Reverend  Moses  Fisk,  this  sacked  herse 
Adore  Heaven's  praiseful  art  that  formed  the  man 
Who  souls  not  to  himself  bat  Christ  oft  wan, 
Saird  thro'  the  straits  with  Peter's  family, 
Renown'd  and  Ghiius's  hospitality, 
Paule's  patience,  James  his  pmdence,  John's  sweet  \of% 
Is  landed,  enter'd,  clear'd  and  crown'd  above. 
Obut  Angost  the  x,  looczm,  JE  talis  sosb  lxvi. 


RANDOLPH. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Henry  Flynt,  who  came  to  New  England  in 
the  year  1635,  was  ordained  the  first  Teacher  of  the  Charch  of  Braintry  1639,  and 
died  27th  Aprils  1663.  He  had  the  character  of  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
learning,  wisdom,  and  fidehty  in  his  office.  By  him,  on  his  right  hand,  lies  the  body 
of  Margery,  his  beloved  consort,  who  died  March  1686-7.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hoar.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety,  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished  for 
instracting  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent  to  her  from  other  towns,  especially 
fiom  Boston.    Des^dants  of  goodly  fomiUes  in  Old  England. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Leonard  Hoar,  some  time 
president  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1675,  agwi  46  : 


ThrM  pracfcmi  friends  under  tbk  tombitane  lie, 
Patterns  to  a^ed,  youth,  and  inftncy, 
A  great  mother,  her  learned  son,  with^  child, 
The  first  and  least  went  free,' He  was  exiled. 
In  love  to  Christ,  this  country,  and  dear  friends, 
He  left  hii  own,  crossed  seas,  and  for  amends 


Was  here  extoU^d,  envied,  all  in  a  bnath. 

His  noble  consort  leaves,  is  drawn  to  death. 

Strange  changes  may  befall  us  ere  we  die, 

Blest  they  wlio  well  arrive  at  eternity. 

God  grant  some  names,  O  ibou  New  England's  MmOf 

Don't  sooner  fade  than  thhte,  if  timfts  oont  mead. 


Sacred  to  tb«  memory  of  Josiah  Quincy,  jun.,  of  Boston,  Barrister  of  Law,  yonng^ 
est  son  of  Josiah  Qnincy,  Esq.  late  of  this  place.  Brilliant  talents,  uncommon  elo- 
quence, and  indefatigable  application  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession.  His  early,  enlightened,  inflexible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  countnr 
IS  attested  by  monuments  more  durable  than  this,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  well- 
known  productions  of  his  genius.  He  was  bom  the  23d  of  February,  1744,  and  died 
the  26th  of  April,  1775.  His  mortal  remains  are  here  deposited,  with  those  of  Abigail, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  born  the  14th  of  April,  1745,  died  the 
25th  March,  1793. 

Stranger,  in  contemplating  this  monument  as  the  frail  tribute  of  filial  gratitude  and 
affection^ 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame! 

Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  fame ! 

Or  seeks  thy  heart,  averse  from  public  strife. 

The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life? 

Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere, 

And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear  I 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  originally  a  part  of  Braintree ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1793.  A  church  was  formed  in  1731,  and  Rev. 
Elisha  Eiaton  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  the  same  year.  He 
contmued  about  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Taft,  who  continued  in  the 
pastoral  office  nearly  forty  years.  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  D.  D., 
was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Taft,  in  1789.  Dr.  Strong 
died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomcroy. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  dismissed  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Hitchkock.  "During  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ministry,  the  east 
part  of  the  town  of  Randolph  became  a  separate  society.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house,  organized  a  church;  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1821,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  and  present  pastor,  waa 
ordained." 

In  the  following  cut,  the  church  seen  on  the  left  is  the  first 
Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  in 
this  town  stood  on  this  spot.    The  present  building  is  the  third 
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Soutk-eastem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Randolph. 


which  has  been  built.  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  this  church.  The  principal  part  of  tlie 
central  village  is  situated  on  a  street  running  about  a  mile  north- 
westerly of  this  church,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Baptist  church,  which  is  just  discernible  in  the  distance,  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 
with  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  This  place 
is  14  miles  from  Boston,  11  from  Dedham,  and  8  from  Weymouth 
landing.  East  Randolph,  a  flourishing  village,  is  about  2  miles 
eastward ;  is  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  central  village,  and 
contains  two  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  There  is 
also  another  Baptist  church  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  near  the 
Stoughton  line.  The  Randolph  Bank  is  located  in  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  200,175  pairs  of  boots, 
470,620  pairs  of  shoes ;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $944,715 ; 
males  employed,  804 ;  females,  671.  Population,  3,041.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Dedham,  7  from  Braintree  landing,  and  14  from 
Boston. 


ROXBURY. 

This  town  and  Boston  were  incorporated  the  same  year,  1630; 
it  being  also  the  same  year  in  which  this  place  was  selected  for  a 
settlement  by  Mr.  Pynchon  and  some  others.  A  great  part  of  this 
town  is  rocky  land ;  hence  the  name  of  Rocks^bury ;  the  soil  is, 
however,  strong,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  country  seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  town  is  joined  to 
Boston  by  a  neck  of  land,  over  which  are  broad  and  pleasant 
avenues.  That  portion  of  the  town  next  to  Boston  is  thickly  set- 
tled, and  forms  a  handsome  village,  and  the  principal  street  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Washington  street,  Boston.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  level,  called  Jamaica 
Plains;  this  is  a  pleasant  spot,  ornamented  with  elegant  country 
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seats  and  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  pond  in  this  plain  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  Boston  Aqueduct  is  supplied.  It  is  about 
four  miles  from  Boston,  and  thete  are  four  main  logs  from  the 
pond,  to  and  through  the  principal  streets;  these  logs  and  the 
branches  connected  with  them  amount  to  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  There  are  generally  about  eight  hundred  families  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  aqueduct 


Narth-wtsttm  mew  in  the  central  part  of  the  ViUage  of  JRoxburf* 

The  above  is  a  view  on  the  elevated  ground  in  the  central  part 
of  Roxbury.  The  first  Congregational  church  (Unitarian)  appears 
on  the  left.  The  Norfolk  House,  a  splendid  establishment,  is  par- 
tially seen  on  the  right.  The  omnibuses  which  pass  between  this 
place  and  Boston  start  from  this  house.  At  this  time  they  are  12 
in  niunber,  with  four  horses  each;  one  of  which  starts  from  Rox- 
bury and  Boston  every  15  minutes.  The  distance  between  the 
Norfolk  House  and  the  state-house  is  three  miles.  The  fare  from 
Boston  to  Roxbury  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  by  purchasing  a 
number  of  tickets  at  one  time,  the  price  of  a  passage  is  reduced. 
As  there  are  many  persons  who  do  business  in  Boston  but  reside 
in  Roxbury,  this  method  of  conveyance  is  a  great  accommodation. 
There  are  5  churches  in  this  village,  2  Congregationsil,  1  Baptist, 
1  Episcopal,  and  1  Universalist.  There  are  2  banks,  the  "  Peoples" 
and  "  Winthrop,"  each  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Owing  to  the 
uneven  surface  on  which  this  large  village  is  built,  there  is  quite  a 
variety  of  scenery  in  the  place.  The  numerous  genteel  residences 
and  cottages,  which  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  evergreens  and  shrubbery  by  which 
most  of  them  are  surrounded ;  and,  during  the  summer  months, 
the  appearance  of  this  place  is  highly  beautiful.  In  1837,  there 
was  1  nail  factory,  which  manufacturea  1,000  tons  of  nails,  valued 
ftt  $1SO,000;  hands  empkyed,  76.    There  are  10  churches  in  the 
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limits  of  the  town,  6  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Episcopal.  Population,  7,493.  In  Roxbury  village  there  is  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  another  for  thr 
manufacture  of  India  rubber  cloths,  &c.,  an  article  which  it  is  be- 
lieved  is  destined  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance. 

The  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
was  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  to  the  church  in  this  place.  He  is 
usually  called ''  the  Apostle  of  Indians."  He  was  bom  in  Eingland 
in  1604.  The  following  biographical  sketch  is  extracted  from  Al- 
len's Biographical  Dictionary.    . 

"  His  pions  parents  early  imparted  to  him  religious  insfractioQ,  and  it  was  not  witboc 
effect.  AAer  receiving  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  for  5iotc 
time  the  instructer  of  youth.  In  1631  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arriving  at  R.-s-t: 
harbor  November  third,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  * 
them,  as  Mr;  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Here  he  was  eame^-!- 
requested  to  remain,  but  he  was  settled  a.s  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbary  Nores- 
ber  5,  1632.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague^  with  '^. 
title  of  pastor.  These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In  1637  ib^ 
both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  were  both  witnesses  a^aiM 
her  at  her  trial.  In  1639  they  were  appointed,  with  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dordlestr, 
to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  F? 
tuneful  poetry  it  would  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  even  to  that  of  Sternhold  and  H:^ 
Inns ;  but  it  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction.  The  reverend  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambrii; 
thus  addressed  the  translators : 

<  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme  j 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen.' 

The  New  England  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by  President  Ducs^ 
and  they  have  passed  through  twenty  editions.  In  1641  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  Zii 
land.  Mr.  EUot*s  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  the  reverend  Mr.  Banfiri 
and  Mr.  Waller. 

^*  His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Having  imbibed  *jt 
true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  wretched  condition  of  tiv 
Indians,  and  he  became- eagerly  desirous  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  ^ 
tidings  of  salvation.  There  were,  at  the  time  when  he  began  his  missionary  exenicES, 
near  twenty  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  Englikh  planters  ;  but  i)>^ 
were  very  similar  in  manners,  language,  and  religion.  Having  learned  the  barfoarua 
dialect,  he  first  preached  to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  ton 
of  Newton,  October  28,  1646. 

"  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  ap^ 
hensive  of  losing  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  was  introduced.  When  be  vs, 
alone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened  him  with  every  evil  if  he  did  iuk  dt 
sist  from  his  labors ;  but  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  by  the  feart^ 
danger.  He  said  to  them^  *  I  am  about  the  work  of  the  ^eat  6od,  and  my  God  ii 
with  me  ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  m  the  country  ;  I  will  «|i 
on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare.'  With  a  body  capable  of  enduring  fating 
and  a  mind  firm  as  the  mountain  oaks  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  went  im 
place  to  place,  relying  for  protection  upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  decUntf 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  benevolent  zeal  prompn 
him  to  encounter  with  cheerfulness  the  most  terrifying  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  ill 
most  incredible  hardships.  He  says  in  a  letter,  *  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  i^ 
from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth :  but  so  travelled,  and  at  nightjmllJ 
my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  G^ 
steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  Word  of  God,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  Endure  hards^ 
as  a  eood  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  made  a  missionary  tour  every  fortni^ 
planted  a  number  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Massachuaetts  and  A 
mouth  colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  ^ 

<'  He  made  every  exertion  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  he  s6ai 
lated  BBay  iervantf  of  Jesni  to  engage  in  tbs  aiaaonaiy  wor)^  and  fthhoa^ 
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iBoarned  orer  the  fftnpMity  of  manr,  wlio  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  be  lived  to 
we  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fellow-preachers  of  the  precious  gospel 
of  Christ.  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  m  a 
few  years  the  whole  Bible,  and  several  other  books,  best  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
the  natives.  He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  no  other  missionary 
could  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  1675,  during  Philip\s  war,  when  some  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most  infuriate  spirit,  intended  to  have  de« 
strayed  them.  He  suflfered  every  abuse  for  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  could 
quench  the  divine  charity  which  glowed  in  his  heart.  His  firmness,  his  zeal,  his 
benevolence  at  this  period  increa[sed  the  pure  lustre  of  his  character.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be 
liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Roxbory.  It  was 
with  joy  that  he  received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague,  in  1688.  When  he  was  bend- 
ing under  his  infirmities  and  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  number 
of  families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  God.  He  died  May  20,  1690,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  say- 
ing that  all  his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who  surrounded  hit 
bed  to  pray.    His  last  words  were,  "  welcome  joy.'' 

#\w  nwUlt  of  the  handwriting  of  the  Rn.  John  Eliot,  copied  from  an  original  letter  hi  th^  poueuum 
of  the  MaoMoehUoetto  Biotorieai  Society. 

Joseph  Warren,  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  was  bom  in  this  town, 
in  1740,;  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 

"  Directing  bis  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  greater  objects  claimed 
his  attention  than  those  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  courage  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  any 
labors  or  dangers.  His  eloquence  and  his  talents  as  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the  fstamp  act  was  passed  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  He  was  a  bold  politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended,  that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether 
external  or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  resisted ;  and  he 
believed  that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  her. 
From  the  year  1768  he  was  a  principal  member  of  a  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in 
Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  concerns  of  the  country.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wise.  In  this  assembly  the  plans 
of  defence  were  matured.  After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  energy  of  a  great  and  daring  mind.  It  was  he 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  information  of  (he  intend- 
ed expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched  an  exjMress  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 
He  himself  on  the  next  day,  the  memorable  nineteenth  of  April,  was  very  active.  It 
is  said  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs  that  a  ball  took  off  part  of  his  ear-lock.  In  the 
coofosed  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  he  had  vast  influence 
in  preserving  order  among  the  troops.  After  the  departure  of  Hancock  to  congress, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  nis  place.  Four  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill  he  received  his  commission  of  major  genenJ. 
When  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within 
the  lines  he  went  down  from  Cambridge  and  joined  tnem  as  a  volunteer  on  the  event- 
ful day  of  the  battle,  June  the  seventeenth.  Just  as  the  retreat  conmienced,  a  ImlII 
Mruck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  in  *he  trenches,  aged  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
tbe  first  victim  of  rank  that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  his  bones  iveie  taktn  op  and  entombed  in  BoMon,  on  which  oooaaion, «  he  had 
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been  grand  master  of  the  ftw-masons  in  Amwira,  a  bimhm  i 
orator  pronounced  a  funeral  eulogy.  With  zeal  in  the  canse  of  libeh/,  which  Uasedy 
Dr.  Warren  was  yet  judidooa  in  counsel,  and  candid  and  generoos  towards  those 
who  had  different  sentiments  respecting  the  controversy.  His  mind  was  TigoroaSi  hia 
disposiiion  humane,  and  his  manners  affable  and  engaging.  In  his  integrity  and 
patriotism  entire  confidence  was  placed.  To  the  most  undaunted  braTeiy  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  Ufe,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdoaa 
of  an  able  statesman.  He  published  an  oration  in  1772,  and  another  in  1775,  oon- 
memorative  of  the  fiflh  of  March,  1770.'' 

William  Heathy  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  in  this  town,  in  1737.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  from 
his  youth  was  remarkably  fond  of  military  exercises,  and  read 
whatever  he  could  find  on  the  subject  The  following  is  from 
Alden's  Collection. 

'<  At  the  commencement  of  that  contest  which  issued  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  states,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  Sooc 
after  the  war  was  begun,  he  received  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
vmy  of  the  United  States^  and,  the  year  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general .  He  continued  in  the  public  service  of  his  country  till  the  estaldish- 
ment  of  peace,  and  was  appointed  to  various  important  stations  and  extensive  com- 
mands. 

"  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  empbved  himself  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  various  duties  of  private  life  and  of  suck  pnUie  offices 
as  his  fellow-citizens  called  him  to  fill.  He  was  a  memlwr  of  the  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  federal  constitution,  and  gave  his  vote  for  its  adoption.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  in  the  council  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  year  1806,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  commonwealth,  but,  being  far  advanced  in  age,  did  not  accept  the  profiered  honor. 
As  jadge  of  probate,  he  served  his  county,  very  acceptably,  for  many  years,  and  till 
the  close  of  Ufe. 

<<  In  a  domestic  sphere,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition  and 
manners.  Few  men  appeared  more  free  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and  ran- 
cor, or  expressed  their  sentiments  on  public  men  and  measures  with  more  pradenoey 
than  General  Heath.  From  his  ^outh,  he  was  a  believer  and  public  profesMxr  of  Iha 
Christian  religion,  and  adorned  his  profession  by  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation. 
After  a  few  days  of  confinement  with  sickness,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814, 
meeting  his  disBolution  with  Christian  fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope." 


SHARON. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Stonghton,  was  incorporated  in 
1765.  This  place  was  called  Mashapoag  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
principal  branch  of  Neponset  river  rises  in  Mashapoag  pond  in 
this  town.  The  church  formerly  denominated  the  second  precinct 
in  Stoughton  was  organized  in  1741.  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  continued  m  the  ministry 
more  than  fifty-four  years.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
Whitaker,  who  continued  here  nearly  17  years,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1816.  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecom  was  the  next  minister:  he 
continued  about  three  years,  and  was  afterwards  installed  at  West- 
brook,  Maine,  a  Universalist  minister. 

The  following  is  a  N.  Eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Siaron, 
showing  one  of  the  churches,  the  spire  of  another,  (now  erecting) 
and  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  Tb»  main  road  appean 
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Narth-eastem  view  in  the  central  part  of  Sharon. 

on  the  right,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance one  of  the  Bbw  HillSy  which  are  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  limits  of  Norfolk  county.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
passes  within  about  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  village. 
There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  Popula- 
tion, 1,093.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Dedham,^  17  from  Taunton, 
24  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  18  from  Boston.  The  Sharon  Cot- 
ton Factory  Company  was  incorporated  in  1811,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  spindles,  948 ;  cot^ 
ton  goods  manufactured,  179,077  yards,  valued  at  $22,760  22; 
one  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,000  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  $12,500;  there  were  2,804  straw  bonnets  manufactured, 
valued  at  $4,451  50. 


STOUGHTON. 

Stoughton  was  originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and  Foxbo- 
rough.  It  was  incorporated  in  1726.  A  church  was  organized  in 
1744,  and  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams  received  the  pastoral  charge  in 
1746,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  fifty-three  years.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1792,  ana  continued  twen- 
ty-four years.  He  resigned  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gay,  who  continued  pastor  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
resigned  in  1822.  Dr.  Park,  formerly  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  over  the  church  and  the  society  who  usually 
worship  with  them.  Mr.  Stearns  was  ordained  over  the  first  parish, 
and  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  when  he  was  dismissed. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballon,  an  Universalist  minister,  is  the  stated  preacher 
in  the  first  parish. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Stoii£^ 
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South-western  view  of  StoughtoHy  (untrdl  part.) 


ton,  showing  two  of  the  churches  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  4  churches,  1  Universalist,  1  CongregationaJ, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,993.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  17  from  Boston.  "A  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  ms^de  here  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  from 
saltr-petre,  the  produce  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity.'*  The  Stough- 
ton  woollen  and  cotton  factory  was  incorporated  in  1815,  with  a 
capital  of  $76,000.  In  1837,  there  was  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets 
of  machinery;  32,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $35,000;  two  cotton  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  and 
twine.  There  were  174,900  pairs  of  boots,  and  53,250  of  shoes, 
valued  at  $487,390;  males  employed,  495;  females,  386. 

There  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying  Indians  in  the  limits  of 
this  town.    The  following  is  Gookin's  account  of  the  place. 

"  The  next  town  is  Pakemitt  or  Punkapoag.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  taken 
from  a  spring,  that  ariseth  out  of  red  earth.  This  town  is  situated  south  of  Bostoti, 
aboat  fourteen  miles.  There  is  a  great  mountain  called  the  Blue  Hill  lieth  north-east 
from  it  two  miles ;  and  the  town  of  Dedham  about  three  miles  north-west  from  it- 
This  is  a  small  town,  and  hath  not  above  twelve  families  in  it,  and  so  about  sixty 
socds.  This  is  the  second  praying  town.  The  Indians  that  settled  here  removed  from 
Neponset  Mill.  The  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  village  is  eibout  six  thousand 
acres ;  and  some  of  it  is  fertile,  but  not  generally  so  good  a.s  in  other  towns.  Here 
they  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at  Natick, 
before  declared.  They  have  a  ruler,  a  constable,  and  a  school-master.  Their  ruler's 
name  is  Aluiwlon ;  an  old  and  faithful  friend  to  the  English.  Their  teacher  is  Wil- 
liam Ahawton,  his  son ;  an  ingenious  person  and  pious  man,  and  of  good  parts. 
Here  was  a  very  able  teacher  that  di^  about  three  years  since.  His  name  was 
William  Awinian.  He  was  a  very  knowing  person,  and  of  great  ability,  and  of 
genteel  deportment,  and  spoke  very  good  English.  His  death  was  a  very  great  rebuke 
to  this  place.  This  town  hath  within  this  ten  years  lost  by  death  several  honest  and 
able  men ;  and  some  have  turned  apostates,  and  removed  from  them ;  which  dispen* 
sations  of  Grod  have  greatly  damped  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  place.  Here  it 
was  that  Mr.  John  Eliot  jun.,  before  mentioned,  preached  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight, 
for  sundry  years,  until  his  decease.  In  this  village,  besides  their  planting  and  keeping 
cattle  and  swine,  and  fishing  in  good  ponds  and  upon  Neponset  nver,  which  lieth  near 
them ;  they  are  also  advantaged  by  a  large  cedar  swamp ;  wherein  such  as  are  labo* 
rioos  and  diligent  do  get  many  a  poimd,  by  cutting  and  preparing  cedar  shingles  aiuf 
^i.-w — >.^  ^^^^^^  3^  ^^^  ^  Boeton  and  other  English  towns  adjacent." 
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This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham  in  1724,  and  incorporated 
the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Philips  Payson  was  settled  here  in 
1730,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  forty-seven  years. 
He  educated  four  sons,  all  of  whom  settled  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Payson  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Rev.  George 
Morey.  Rev.  John  P.  B.  Storer  was  settled  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Morey  in  1826.  The  second  church  was  formed  about  ^e 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Storer,  and  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow 

il  was  ordained  pastor  in  1828. 

I  Three  considerable  branches  of  Neponset  river  from  ^aron, 

IFoxborough,  and  Medfield  unite  in  this  town.     There  are  3 
churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.    Population,  1,692. 
I  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham,  21  from  Providence,  and  20 

I  from  Boston,    In  1837,  there  were  3 cotton  mills;  spindles,  1,924. 

cotton  consumed,  85,200  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  278,000 
yards,  valued  at  $46,500 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  39.    Two 
'  woollen  mills;  4  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  80,000  lbs.; 

^  cloth  manufactured,  95,000  yards;  value,  $103,250;  males  em- 

ployed, 28 ;  females,  25.    Two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
[  155  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $12,000.    Two  air  and  cupola  ftimaces; 

^  iron  castings  made,  413  tons,  valued  at  $41,300 ;  hands  employed, 

I  26;  capital  invested,  $12,000.     The  value  of  hoes  manufactured, 

i  $5,000;  hands  employed,   7;  capital    invested,  $10,000;  straw 

I  bonnets  manufactured,   9,669 ;  value,   $19,338 ;  value  of  twine 

\  manufactured,  $6,666. 


WEYMOUTH. 

This  place,  the  Wessagttssei  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  settle* 
ment  in  Massachusetts,  except  Plymouth.  ''In  1622,  Thomas 
Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  London,  having  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sent  two  ships,  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  charge^  to  settle 
a  plantation.  Many  of  the  adventurers  being  sick  on  their  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality  and 
Kindness  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  number,  m  the  mean 
time,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  named  Wessa- 
gusset,  which  they  judged  convenient  for  a  settlement,  the  whole 
company  removed  to  it,  and  began  a  plantation."  This  was 
rather  of  a  disorderly  company,  there  being,  as  it  is  stated,  ''many 
of  them  rude  and  profane,"  and  being  badly  governed,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  experienced  much  sufiering  from  Sieir  extravagance 
and  conduct  towards  the  natives,  such  as  taking  their  com,  &e. 
The  Indians  were  so  incensed  against  them  that  Uiey  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  whole  company.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  daring  exploit  of  Capt  Standish,  some  account  of  which  is 
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given  on  the  17th  page  of  this  work.  Such,  however,  wa«  the 
reduced  state  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  natives, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  break  up  the  settlement.  It  appears, 
however,  there  were  a  few  inhabitants  here  in  1624,  as  it  is  stated 
"  that  the  few  inhabitants  of  Wessagusset  receiving  an  accession 
to  their  number  from  Weymouth,  in  England,  the  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hence  been  called  Weymouth."  In  1635,  a  Blr. 
Hull  and  21  families  joined  the  settlement.  Mr.  Hull  was  a 
minister  from  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  their  first 
preacher.  This  town  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's 
war,  in  1676,  and  7  or  8  houses  were  burnt. 


Nortliem  vicnr  0/  WtyniouUi  Village* 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Weymouth,  as  seen  from 
near  the  residence  of  Minot  Thayer,  Esq.,  whose  house  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  called  the  Union  church ;  this,  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Ship-building,  to 
some  extient,  is  carried  on  in  this  place ;  vessels  of  400  tons  have 
been  launched  above  the  bridge,  over  Maniquot  river.  This 
village  (about  one  third  of  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Braintree)  is 
15  miles  from  Dedham,  5  from  Randolph,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  undulating  and  stony,  and  the  soil 
generally  good.  It  has  a  good  landing-place  for  vessels  of  light 
burthen;  about  800  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  place,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The  "Union  Bank"  of 
Weymouth  and  Braintree,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  located 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship,  2  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  Population,  3,387.  In  1837,  there  were  70,156  pairs 
of  boots  and  242,083  pairs  of  shoes  .manufactured  in  this  town, 
the  value  of  which  was  $427,679;  males  employed,  828;  females. 
619,  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $42,500. 
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WRENTHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Dedham, 
and  was  set  off  in  1661,  when  tfiere  were  only  sixteen  families. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1673.  There  was  no  church  formed  here 
till  1692,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Mann,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Mann  preached  to  the  few  families  here  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, but,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  settlements  for  more  than  four  years.  When  they 
returned,  they  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  accompany  them.  He 
shared  with  them  all  their  difficulties  and  privations,  left  a  numerous 

S^sterity,  and  died  in  1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry, 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Messenger,  who  continued  m 
the  ministry  nearly  32  vears.  Rev.  Joseph  Bean  was  the  next 
minister ;  he  was  settled  in  1750,  and  died  in  1784,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  David  Avery,  who  was  dismissed  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  was  his  successor.  The 
Second  Church  and  Society  in  North  Wrentham  were  formed 
previous  to  the  instalment  of  Rev.  John  Cleveland,  in  1798 ;  he 
continued  pastor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  in  North  Wrentham, 
and  died  in  1815,  aged  65.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
continued  pastor  about  three  years,  and  then  resigned.  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  his  successor^  and  was  ordained  in  1828.  In  1830^ 
Mr.  Thatcher  and  a  part  of  the  church  seceded,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  ^'a  distinct  and  separate  church."  The  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  176/ ;  the  north  meetmg-house  waa 
completed  in  1804. 

Tne  first  English  inhabitant  in  Wrentham  was  one  Mr.  Shears. 
In  Mr.  Bean's  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  1773,  it  is  stated  thai 
the  town  was  named  Wrentham^  because  some  of  the  first  settlers 
were  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  first  English 
person  bom  in  the  town  was  Mehitabel  Shears,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Shears.  The  first  person  buried  in  the  town  was  an  infant 
son  of  John  Ware,  F^b.  10th,  1673.  In  Philip's  war,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  town,  the  Indians  burnt  all  the  houses  but 
two ;  these  were  saved,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  persons  having 
the  small-pox  in  them,  of  which  fact  the  Indians,  by  some  means, 
became  acquainted.  After  the  Indian  war  was  over,  the  following 
persons  had  their  names  aflixed  to  an  instrument  engaging  to 
return. 

Eleazer  Metcalf,  EleazerCray,  Samael  Man,  Junes  Mosman, 

Robert  Ware,  Daniel  Whright,  Jc^Ware,  Joseph  Kingsbury, 

William  Madmeh,  Samuel  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Ware,       Samuel  Shan, 

Daniel  Haws,  John  Payne,  Cornelias  Fisher, 

John  Aldiss,  Benjamin  Rocket,  Michael  Willson, 

Wrentham  is  a  pleasant  village,  consisting  of  about  40  or  60 
dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank,  and  an  acade* 
my.  In  the  cut  the  church  is  seen  on  the  left;  the  Wren- 
tham Bank  is  the  first  building  standing  northward.  Day's 
Academy,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1806.    Populatiooi 
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Western  view  of  tkc  central  part  of  Wrentham, 

2,817.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  and  27  from  Boston. 
The  oentrid  part  of  North  Wrentham  is  about  4  miles  distant  from 
the  place  represented  in  the  engraving.  There  are  4  churches  in 
the  limits  or  the  town,  3  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  In  1837, 
there  were  4  cotton  mills,  2,252  spindles ;  315,000  yards  of  cotton 
ffoods  manufactured;  value,  $68,000;  males  employed,  50; 
females,  38.  One  woollen  mill;  cloth  manufactured,  12,745  yards; 
value,  $12,745.  Straw  bonnets  manu&ctured,  35,126;  value, 
$77,815.  Boots  manufactured,  10,155  pairs;  shoes,  150  pairs, 
valued  at  $18,675.  Boots  manufitctured,  200;  value,  $8,000; 
hands  employed,  13. 

The  storm  of  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  raged  here  with  vio- 
lence ;  many  buildings  were  damaged,  some  thrown  down,  and 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  forest  trees.  In  Rev.  Mr.  Fidc's 
sermon,  preached  in  1823,  he  says :  ''  One  feet  has  been  noticed, 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  it,  what  the  effect  of  this  tempest 
was  supposed  to  have  on  wells  of  water.*  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  not  the  wind,  but  the  earthquake,  produced  the  change." 
''  The  wind  blew  with  great  violence  from  the  south-east,  from 
eig^t  or  nine  o'clock  in  me  momiiig  until  noon ;  after  that  hour  it 
b^;an  to  subside." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^ossra  Bian,  pastor  of  the  1>^  church  in  Wrentham, 
who  died  Feb.  12^*  1784,  in  y  66^  year  of  his  age. 

Near  half  an  age  with  erery  gbod  man's  praise, 
Among  his  flock  y*  shephera  passed  his  days. 


*  The  effect  on  the  water  which  Mr.  Fisk  refers  to  is  that  the  depth  of  water  in 
tome  instances  varied  after  this  storm ;  also  that  weUs  which  had  previously  famished 
mift  fMUf  kavs  ever  sinoe  prodnced  hard  water. 
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The  friend,  y*  camfoct  of  y*  sick  de  poor, 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  his  door. 
Oft  when  lus  duty  call'd  disease  and  pain 
Strare  to  confine  him,  bat  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  moam  his  death ;  bis  virtues  long  they  try'<*. 
They  knew  not  how  they  lov'd  him  till  he  dy'd. ' 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hawes,  who  departed  this  life  April  19*^i  1812,  in  te 
91*^  year  of  bis  age. 

Of  no  distemperi  of  no  blast  he  dy'd,  * 

But  fell  like  aatumn  frait  that  melk)w'd  long, 

E'er  wonder'd  at  why  he  no  sooner  dropt ; 

Fate  seem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 

Yet  restless  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more, 

Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 

The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Day,  who  died  Feb.  36th,  X816,  aged  90  yean  and  8 
months.  He  was  distinguished  for  industry,  economy,  justice,  benevolence  and  piety. 
He  was  the  principal  benefactor  to  Dav's  Academy,  and  gave  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  communion-table.  His  other  deeds  of  charity  were  numerous ;  while  he  nas 
gone  to  his  rest  his  usefulness  continae&» 

My  dust  lies  here,  mv  better  part's  above. 

And  lives,  so  I,  not  Death,  the  Conqueror  prove ; 

What  I  possess  secures  me  what's  to  come, 

My  clay  shall  be  refined  and  sent  for  home. 

Hie  jacet  corpus  domini  Ludovici  Coeicbtts  anni^|eri  Gallici  exercitus  Gallici  ndbi- 
fis.    Ohiit  octavo  Martii  1788,  sus  statis  quadragesimo  sexto. 

[Here  lies  the  body  of  Lewis  CoanTTS,  Esq.,  a  nobleman  of  France,  and  an  officer 
in  the  French  aimy.    fie  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1788,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.] 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 

Pltmouth  County  c<mtain8  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  separate  colony  till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmuad 
Andh>8s  as  governor-general,  in  1685.  In  this  year,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Bristol.  In 
1692,  it  was  permanently  united  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  much  importance  in  the  county ;  the  prin- 
cipal streams  are  North  river,  which  flows  into  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  several  branches  of  Taunton  river.  There  are  no  elevar 
tions  of  sufficient  height  to  receive  the  name  of  mountains.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  and  though  there  is  some 
£mile  land,  sandy  and  unproductive  tracts  prevaO  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  the  southern  part.  This  county  has  some 
foreign  commerce ;  but  its  shipping  is  principally  engt^ged  in  the 
fishing  business  and  coasting  trade,  ^p-buiiding  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  business,  were  being  more  persons  in  this  busi- 
ness than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  value  of  vessels 
built  for  five  years  preceding  1837  was  $2,061,440  j  hands  ewr 
ployed,  1,432.  The  manufiicture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  Iron  ore  is  found  to  s<»ne  extent  The  fioikiW'' 
jng  is  a  list  of  the  townsi  which  are  21  in  nufober. 
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AbingUmi  Hanorer,  Middleborough,  Scitaate, 

Bridgewater,      Hanaon,  N.  Bridffevater,  Wareham, 

Carver,  Hingham,  Pembroke,  W.  Bridgewater. 

Doxbury,  Hull,  Plymouth, 

R  Bridgewater,  Kingston,  Plympton, 

Halifax,  Marshfield,         Rochester, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  38,136;  in  1830,  it 
was  42,993 ;  in  1837,  it  was  46,2S3. 


ABINGTON. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settlements  in  this  town  commenced 
in  1668  or  '9.  The  first  grant  made  by  the  Plymouth  colony 
within  this  town  was  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Souther,  in  1654  In  1664, 
another  grant  was  made  to  his  heirs  and  to  the  heirs  of  Cl^nent 
Briggs.  After  the  year  1672,  the  heirs  of  Phineas  Pratt  had  grants 
located  here.  In  1666,  a  tract,  three  miles  square,  from  Aocord 
pond  southerly,  above  Scituate,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
others.  In  1668,  a  tract  two  miles  Ions  by  three  fourths  of  a  mik 
wide  was  sold  by  the  colony  to  James  Lovell.  John  Holbrooke  and 
Andrew  Ford,  of  Weymouth,  for  231,  above  Mr.  Hatherly^s  grant, 
and  a4)oininff  the  colony  line.  Previous  to  1660,  lieut.  Peregiine 
White,  of  Marshfield,  had  a  grant,  which  is  described  as  being 
between  two  brooks,  in  the  fork  of  them,  the  Indian  names  m 
irhich  are  given  in  the  racords,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  Beaver 
brook  and  the  one  east  of  it;  by  this  tact  is  it  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  name  of  Abington  was  Manamo6$keaginj  a  word  which 
signifies  "  much  or  many  beavers."  The  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  was  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1714 ;  his 
successor  was  Exekiel  Dodge,  who  was  ordained  in  1760.  Mr. 
Dodrn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  ordained 
in  1771,  and  died  in  1814  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Holland 
Weeks,  who  was  installed  here  in  1816.  In  1806,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Abington,  and  of  the  east  ai 
Bridgewater,  were  incorporated  as  the  *'  Union  Calvinistic  Soci- 
ety ;"  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thomas  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same 
year.  In  1813,  ''  The  Third  Society  in  Abington ''  was  incorpo- 
latMl,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Colboum  was  installed  pastor. 

Abington  is  perhaps  the  best  grazing  town  in  Plymouth  coimty. 
It  has  generally  a  moist  and  strong  soil,  and  the  township  is  the 
elevatra  land  between  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays. 
The  South-eastern  section  of  the  town  is  rather  swampv  as  well  as 
rocky.  Hence  the  popular  name,  <<  Little  Comfort,''  has  been 
used  for  that  region.  In  the  north-eastern  section  is  a  long  ridge 
of  elevated  pasture,  of  good  soil,  still  called,  finom  its  original 
growth,  *' Beech  HilL"  There  are  large  tack  factories  in  this 
place;  and  the  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town  has  been 
estimated  at  $600,000  annually.   There  are  4  churches^  8  Ckxigxe* 
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ffational,  and  1  Baptist  Population,  3,057.  Distance,  22  miles 
N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  8  S.  of  Weymouth  Lianding,  18  nortfi-easterly 
of  Taunton,  and  19  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
98,081  pairs  of  boots  and  626,208  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured 
in  this  town,  valued  at  $746,794  26;  males  employed,  847; 
females,  470. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  formed  then  a  part  of 
Duxbury.  ^^  Oiisamequin^  sachem  »f  the  Contrie  of  Pocanauket," 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original  deed,)  '^  granted,  &c.  a  tract  of 
land  usually  called  Saug/itucket^  extending  in  length  and  the 
breadth  thereof  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say :  from  y^  weare  att 
Saughtuckett  seven  myles  due  east,  and  from  said  weare  seven 
(miles)  due  west,  and  from  said  weare  seven  myles  due  north, 
and  from  said  weare  seven  miles  due  south,"  Ac.  This  deed  was 
signed  in  1649.  Ousamequin,  the  sachem  mentioned  above,  was 
the  great  sachem  Massaspit,  who  adopted  this  name  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  consideration  for  which  the  sachem 
granted  the  above  land  was  as  follows : — "  7  Coats,  a  y^*  and  half 
in  a  coat, — 9  Hatchets, — 8  Howes, — 20  Knives, — 4  Moose  Skinii, 
— 10  y^'  and  half  of  Cotton."  This  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
made  and  executed  on  a  small  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Sachem's 
Rock,  a  little  south  of  Whitman's  mills  in  K  Bridgewater.  The 
wear  which  they  first  estabUshed  as  their  center  was  a  little  above 
the  mills,  near  the  ancient  fording  place. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1666,  was  very  extensive,  and  embraced  within  its  hmits  four 
townships,  which  now  bear  the  same  name.  In  1790,  before  its 
division,  it  contained  9,754  inhabitants.  The  south  parish  of  tfi^ 
ancient  Bridgewater  now  constitutes  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  second  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  partiti(m 
line  was  run  easterly  and  westerly  across  the  town,  leaving  much 
of  the  largest  part  on  the  northerly  side,  ^'  regard  then  being  had 
to  the  erection  of  other  parishes  in  future."  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1717,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  their  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  the  next  year.  His  successor  was  John 
Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1791,  in  the  6(M;h 
year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Shaw's  successor  was  Zedekiah  San- 
ger, D.  D. 

Bridgewseter  contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Plymouth  county. 
Taunton  river,  which  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  is 
a  stream  of  some  importance;  vessels  have  been  built  upon  it  of 
160  tons  burthen,  and  floated  down  its  current  during  high  water 
in  freshets.  There  are  in  the  town  large  &ctories  of  anchors.  nidlSi 
machinery,  cotton  ginns,  boots  and  shoes.    Iron  ore  is  founo. 
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Northern  tiew  of  Bridgematcr, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Bridgewater,  as  it  is  seen 
on  the  elevated  ground  about  one  mile  northward  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  firom  East  Bridgewater.  This  is  a  pleasant  village, 
having  3  churches  (2  Congregational  and  1  New  Jerusalem)  and 
an  academy.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth,  10  from  T&im- 
ton,  and  27  from  Boston.  Population,  2,092.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  3,124  pairs  of  boots,  and  53,800  pairs  of  shoes, 
tiie  value  of  which  was  $57,317;  males  employed,  150;  females, 
M.  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  400  tons  of  iron  castings 
made,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  two  nail  factories ;  1,000  tons  of  nails 
manufSftCtured,  value,  $60,000 ;  hands  employed,  30.  Two  manu- 
factories of  cotton  ginns ;  value  of  ginns  manufacUired,  $28,500 ; 
hands  employed,  30;  capital  invested,  $42,000.  Two  forges;  140 
tons  of  bar  iron  and  anchors  manufactured ;  value,  $17,000.  One 
rolling  and  machine  shop,  which  employed  60  hands ;  there  was 
also  a  tack  manufactory,  which  employed  12  hands. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  Alden's  Collection. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains,  of  Lieut.  Joshua  Alden,  who  died  21  March, 
1809,  in  the  80  year  of  his  age.  He  led  a  sober  and  regular  life,  was  a  friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  a  steady  attendant  on  publick  worship,  and  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  In  his  last  will  and  testament,  after  some  deauctions,  he  bequeathed  a 
tenth  part  of  his  property  to  the  South  Congregational  society  in  Bridgeu^ater,  of  which 
one  hmidred  dollars  were  for  the  use  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  two 
hnndred  dollars  for  the  encouragement  of  psalmody,  and  the  remainder  for  the  fond 
of  said  society.  To  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  to  express  the  gratitude  due  to  an 
cJUunple  so  worthy  of  imitation,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  erect  this  monument. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Mitchbll^  Esq.,  in  whom 
.  fradcooe  and  economy,  benevolence  and  piety,  were  happily  and  conspicuously  united ; 
whose  apen  disposition  procured  him  confidence  and  esteem  in  private  life,  while  his 
patriotism,  inte^ty,  and  strong  natural  abilities,  repeatedly  advanced  him  by  the 
suffirages  of  a  virtuous  people  to  a  seat  in  government ;  who  in  various  capacities 
Mnred  his  town  and  country  with  fidelity  and  honour  j  and,  through  Ufe,  sustained 
|h(B  ^uuracter  of  a  devout,  ezemplary  christian,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  kind  husband, 
and  tender  partnt.    He  died  with  the  small-pox,  2  March;  1789,  in  the  60  year  of  his 
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iLge,  bekfved  and  lamenfiBd.    Hfowidowand  duldreii,  to  record  tiietr  gnttmcte  and  tki 
Yiitues  of  the  deceased,  have  erected  this  monnmem. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Deacon  Isaac  Lacsll,  who  departed  tlus  lift 
20  June,  1810,  in  the  54  vear  of  his  age,  with  a  comfortable  hope  of  l\xtme  happiness, 
having  a  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and,  during  the  days  of  his  bealth, 
he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  improvement,  interest,  and  happiness  of  society.  To 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  express  the  gratitude  of  his  relauves,  they  have  erected 
this  monument. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  almost  sixty  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  1791,  aged  83  years.  O  man,  greatly  beloved !  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in 
thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days. 


CARVER. 


Carver  was  incorporated  in  1790;  it  was  previously  the  second 
parish  in  Plympton,  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  first 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1637, 
'^  Lakeuham  Farm/'  now  in  the  limits  of  Carver,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  assistant  In  1640, 
"  Colebrook  South  Meadows  "  and  "  Lakenham  West  Meadows '' 
were  granted  to  divers  persons.  At  this  early  period  some  scat- 
tered cottages  began  to  extend  on  the  western  precincts  of  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  on  the  path  to  Namasket,  and  successively 
in  1650  and  1662.  In  1664,  South  Meadows  were  purchased  from 
the  natives.  In  the  year  1700,  settlements  were  extended,  when 
lands  Uiere  sold  at  2s.  the  acre.  The  south  part  of  the  territory 
was  then  called  "  Samson's  country,"  from  the  sachem  of  it,  for 
whom  and  his  wife  a  reserve  of  200  acres  was  made,  1706.  llieir 
privileges  were  '^  fishing  in  the  brooks  and  ponds,  to  make  tar  and 
turpentine,  and  to  hunt  on  any  undivided  lands ;  to  cut  poles,  and 
to  get  bark  in  undivided  cedar-swamp;s,  to  make  houses,''  &c. 

Carver  comprises  the  greatest  and  the  poorest  territorial  part  of 
the  town  firom  which  it  was  taken,  the  original  growth  beinff 
chiefly  pitch-pine,  though  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  red  and 
black  oak.  xhere  is  a  large  tract  of  white  cedar-swamp  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  which  yielded  large  supplies  of  that 
valuable  wood.  There  are  at  least  12  ponds  in  the  town,  some  ot 
which  furnish  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  "A  place  called 
'  Swan  Holt '  by  the  first  planters,  a  Uttle  south-east  of  Wenham 
Pond,  denotes  the  former  visits  of  that  bird,  the  earliest  harbinger 
of  spring ;  for  before  the  ice  is  yet  broken  up,  the  swan  finds  an 
open  resting-place  among  the  ozier  holts,  while  the  kildeey*  flying 
over  the  land  from  the  sea-shore,  soon  after  confirms  the  vemd 
promise."  Here,  too,  on  the  confines  of  the  Wauconquag,  amonff 
the  high  trees  of  the  impenetrable  forest,  the  eagle,  the  crane,  and 
the  bittern  build  their  nests.    There  are  a  number  of  iron  works 

*  A  species  of  plover,  probably  the  <<que  ce  qn'i]  dit"  of  the  French.  It  mty  \k 
added  that  lAiet  is  the  Danish  void  ibrspring — CM/,  itfcis;  fittr.  fi^.  4  vdt.  9d  Serial. 
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in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  2  air  and  cnpoU  Aimaees ;  3U0 
tons  of  iron  castings  were  made,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cast-iron  tea-kettles  were  cast  at  Plympton,  (now 
Carver,)  between  1760  and  1765.  Wrought-iron  imoorted  tea-ket- 
tles were  used  before  a  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
1702.  There  are  3  churches  in  this  town,  2  Congregational  and 
1  Baptist  Population,  990.  Distance,  8  miles  south-westerly  of 
Plymouth,  and  38  from  Boston. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  almost  wholly  descendants  of  the 
first  planters  of  Plymouth.  Rev.  Othniel  Campbell,  the  first  min- 
ister, was  ordained  in  1734  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Rowland,  who  was  ordained  in  1746,  and  died  in  1804  Rev. 
J(rfin  Shaw,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1807. 


DUXBURY. 


DuxBURY  was  incorporated  in  1637.  At  this  time  it  included 
within  its  limits  Pembroke,  the  greatest  part  of  Marshfield,  part 
of  Kingston,  and  part  of  Bridgewater.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Maitakeeseti  or  NamasakeeseL  "  The  probable  et3rmology  of  the 
present  name  is  Dux  and  borough,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  named 
m  honor  of  Cajpt  Standish,  the  dux  or  military  leader  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  one  or  the  first  settlers  of  the  place."  The  first  settlers 
located  themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies 
by  the  bay  between  this  place  and  Pljrmouth.  They  probably 
chose  this  place  on  account  of  its  being  nearer  Plymouth,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  soil,  which  at  this  spot  is  better  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  to\im.  The  first  church,  which  was  a  very  small 
building,  stood  near  the  water.  The  second  building  for  public 
worship  was  erected  a  mile  north,  and  stood  about  one  hundred 
years.  The  next  church  was  erected  in  1784,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  sandy  and  unproductive, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  spots.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  bay  three  miles  in  width :  this  bay  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  The  Chimei,  a  peninsula  or  point  of  high  land,  originating 
from  Marshfield,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  southward  into 
the  bay.  On  its  southern  extremity  is  situated  the  light-house. 
The  first  light-house  here  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1768,  at  an  expense  of  £660,  17s. ;  in  1801,  this 
building  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  present  light-house  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  in  1803.  It  exhibits  two  lights, 
which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  near 
the  point  a  farm  of  rich  soil,  which  supports  one  family.  There  are 
in  the  town  2  woollen  mills,  an  air  and  cupola  furnace,  a  bank, 
tfie  "  Duxbury  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  with  a  capital  of  $76,000.  There  is  a  number  of 
vessels  belon^g  to  this  town,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
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raiployed  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  4  ohnrehesi 
2  Methodist,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist  Population,  2,789. 
Distance,  6  miles  north  of  Pljrmouth,  and  29  south^-east  g[  Boston. 


S$uih  9tf€tt$f%  viiio  of  J}uxbtvy> 

The  ahove  shows  the  i^^pearance  of  Duxbury  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south-west.  The  irillage  is  mostly  biiilt  on  a  single  street, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  lOO  dwell- 
ing-houses, situated  on  a  gentle  and  somewhat  of  a  sandy  eleva- 
tion, above  the  sea.  Blue^fish  river  crosses  the  road  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village,  at  which  place  most  of  the  ship-building  done 
m  the  village  is  carried  on.  Standish  Hill,  still  called  '^  Captain's 
Hill,"  is  situated  about  two  miles  southerly  from  the  central  part 
of  the  village.  In  1837,  there  were  46  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnage,  2,590;  there  were  18,000 
quintals  of  codfish  and  2,000  barrels  of  mackerel  taken  ;  value  of 
codfish,  $55,648;  value  of  mackerel,  $14,000;  hands  employed, 
306.  There  were  1,000  pairs  of  boots  and  42,334  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured,  valued  at  $56,917;  males  emptoyed,  61;  females, 
60.  '^  Number  of  vessels  built,  71 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  11,711 ; 
value  of  the  same,  $846,2^;  hands  employed,  897." 

Rev.  Ralph  Partridge  iras  the  first  minister ;  he  was  settled  as  earlv  as  th^  incorpo- 
ration  of  the  town,  and  contintied  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  in  1658.  He  hnd  been 
a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  "  beuig  hunted/'  as  he  expressed  it,  *<  like 
a  partridge  upon  the  mountain:},  at  last  he  resolved  to  get  out  of  there,  and  take  his 
flight  to  New  England."  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  suffered  much  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  his  flock,  but  he  did  not  forsake  them.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ichabod  Wiswall,  who  continiMBd 
pastor  about  thirty  years.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Robinson,  who  was 
settled  in  1700,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  forty  years  ^  aAer  him  was  Rev. 
Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  pastor  about  eight  yeans,  mr.  Veazie  was  succeeded  bjr 
Rev.  Charles  Turner,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  seventeen  vears.  Rev.  Zfidekiwi 
San^,  the  next  minister,  was  seuled  in  1776,  but,  on  account  of  ill  healUi,  Ins  pastoral 
relation  was  dissolved  in  1785.  The  eighth  minister,  Rev.  John  AUyn,  was  ordained 
in  1788. 

Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  military  hero  of  New  England,  waa 
born  m  Lancashire,  in  England,  about  the  year  1584,  and  was,  it 
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is  said,  heir  apparent  to  a  great  estate.  After  having  oeen  for 
some  time  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  settled  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden.  Thotrgh  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  embarked  with  the  first,  company  that  came  to  New 
England,  in  1620,  and  vmi  chosen  their  military  commander.  He 
was,  it  is  s^id,  of  smalt  stature,  but  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  perhaps 
no  man  possessed  a  more  daring  or  intrepid  spirit.  The  hill  so 
conspicuous  in  the  south-east  part  of  Duxbury,  called  Captain's 
Hill,  or  mount,  was  part  of  the  mmi  owned  by  Standish.  He  died 
in  Duxbury,  in  1656.  The  following  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Alden's 
Collection. 

"  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  tlecea5e  of  Mrs.  Standish,  the  enptain  was  led  to  think, 
XhnXf  if  he  could  ohtain  Miss  Pri^cllla  Mullins,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  MuUins, 
the  breach  in  his  I'aniily  would  be  happily  repaired.  Hr,  therefore)  accordinf^  to  the 
custom  of  thoKe  times,  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Mnllins^  permissi<m  to  vi^it  his  daughter.  Joha 
Alden,  the  mes^senger,  went  and  faithfully  cnmraunicatcd  the  wi.sheh  of  the  captain. 
The  old  ^ntlemnn  did  not  object,  as  be  might  hare  done,  on  account  of  the  recency 
of  Captata  Standish's  bereavement.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  bat 
the  young  lady  must  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the  room, 
and  John  Alden.  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  excellent  form  wiih  a  fair 
and  snddy  complexion,  arose,  and,  in  a  very  conneoas  and  prepossessing  maimer^  de- 
livered  his  errand.  Miss  Mnllins  listened  with  respectful  attention,  and  at  last,  after 
a  ooDsiderable  ptuiae,  fixing  her  eyes  npoii  him,  with  an  open  and  pleasaat  ooon- 
lenance,  said,  Fritktef  Ma,  irAy  dt  pw  wt  tfiak  fw  y^wrgOff  He  bhuhed,  and 
bowed,  and  took  his  leave,  bm  with  a  look  whidi  indicated  more  than  his  diffidence 
would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express.  However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit,  ax^  it 
vas  not  long  before  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  ample  form.  Froan  them  ^le 
descended  all  of  the  name,  Alden,  in. the  United  States.  What  report  be  made  to  his 
constituent,  after  the  first  interview,  tradition  dose  not  unfold ;  but  it  is  said,  how  cms 
the  writer  knows  not,  that  the  captaon  never  forgave  him  to  the  day  of  his  death." 


EAST   BRIDOEWATER. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgevater  till  1823.  Thete 
were  not  many  settlements  in  this  part  of  ancient  Bridgewater  till 
1685,  when  it  is  found  on  record  that  there  wa»  a  petition  from 
Samuel  Allen,  William  Brett,  Isaac  Harris,  John  Hawaixl,  jun,,  Jona- 
than Hill,  Thomas  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Allen,  jun.,  prayinff  for  a 
road,  and  stating  *'  that  God,  by  his  providence,  had  placed  their 
habitations  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  some  two,  and  some  three 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  the  mill,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  had  a  horse-bridge  over  Matfield  nver,"  since 
called  "  John's  river,^^  probably  firom  John  Haward,  jr.,  who  lived 
on  its  banks.  In  1733,  '*  the  east  end  of  the  North  parish,  then 
so  called,  ever  since  called  the  West  parish,  together  with  nine 

Crsons  of  the  South  parish,  namely,  Barnabas  Seabury,  Thomas 
ttham, .  Nicholas  Wade,  Nathaniel  Harden,  Charles  Latham, 
Thomas  Hooper,  William  Conant,  Isaac  Lazell  and  Joseph  Wash- 
bum,  with  their  families  and  estates,  were  constituted  a  precinct, 
called  the  East  parish."  In  1724,  Rev.  John  Angier  was  ordained 
their  first  minister.  He  died  in  1787,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  minis- 
try.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Samuel  Angier,  who  was 
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ordained  colleague  with  him  in  1763.    Mr.  Angier  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  James  Flint,  who  was  ordaihed  in  1806. 


Western  view  of  East  Bridgacaur. 


The  above  shows  die  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  East 
Bridgewater,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  road  westward  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  25  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational 
church,  a  bank,  the  '^  East  Bridgewater  Bank,"  and  a  number  of 
mechanic  shops.  About  one  mile  south  from  this  place  there  is 
anotfier  village,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  houses.  This 
town  has  be^  somewhat  distinguished  aa  a  manufacturing  place* 
Gannon  were  cast  here  during  the  wa^  of  the  revolution,  which 
were  oi  essential  service  to  the  American  army.  Small  arms  have 
also  been  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  good 
water  power  on  a  branch  of  the  Taunton  river  which  passes  through 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  856  spindles;  180,636 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $13,543  70. 
There  were  15,100  pairs  of  boots  and  263^^000  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, the  value  of  which  was  $277,800;  males  employed, 
270;  females,  144.  One  nail  factory;  350  tons  of  hails  were  man- 
ufactured, valued  at  $49,500 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  a  manufactory 
of  tacks ;  hands  employed,  67 ;  gross  Value,  $33,000 ;  value  of 
leather  curried,  $20,o00.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches. 
Population,  1,927.  Distance,  17  miles  from  Pl3nnouth,  12^  from 
Weymouth  Landing,  12  from  Taimton,  and  25  southerly  ifrora 
Boi^n. 


HALIFAX. 

About  1733,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Plympton, 
the  north-east  of  Middleborou^h,  and  the  south  of  Pembroke,  buUt 
a  meeting-houte,  and  became  mcorporated  as  a  town  in  1734,  by 
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the  name  of  Halifiuc.  About  this  period,  many  towns  in  BiitiA 
America  adopted  the  name  of  Halifisix,  probably  in  compUmeiit  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  or  it  may  be  in  some  instances  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  England.  The  people  of  Halifax  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  direct  descendants  of  the  first  Plymouth  settlers.  Some 
of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  were,  Thomson,  Water- 
man, Bosworth,  Briggs,  and  Sturtevant  The  first  minister  was 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  ordained  in  1735.  His  voice  became 
impaired,  and  he  resigned  in  1766.  He  died  in  civil  office,  in  Pljr- 
mouth,  his  native  town,  m  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  a  '^  History 
of  Plymouth  Church."  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wiilian 
Patten,  who  was  ordained  in  1757.  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was  the 
next  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1769,  and  died  in  1801,  and  wss 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Richmond  the  same  year. 

The  ponds  in  this  town  cover  1,700  acres.    Moonponset  Pmd^k 
the  north  part,  is  two  miles  long,  and  more  than  half  a  mUe  wide. 
The  Wi$maiiixei  stream,  after  passing  Plympton,  crosses  the  sontb- 
westem  section  of  this  town,  two  or  more  miles,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bridgewater  or  Teticut  Great  river.    It  is  a  crooked, 
sluffeish  stream,  liable  to  freshets,  and  varies  from  14  to  30  feet  in 
width.    **  Small  as  the  Winnatuxet  is,  we  are  told  of  three  vessels 
havinff  been  built  on  it,  within  tlie  limits  of  this  town,  which 
passed  to  the  sea  at  Newport :  one  as  eariy  as  1764,  built  by  a  Mr. 
Drew."     Sawing  boards  and  plank,  [Nrocuring  masts,  TBupnf 
timber  and  the  makiuj;  of  shingles,  were  the  employments  of  the 
fiirst  settlers ;  this  business  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  by  tbdr 
descendaiLts.    In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill;  1  woollen  mill, 3 
sets  of  machinery ;  103,260  yards  of  cloth  were  manufectuied, 
valued  at  $82,600 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  21.     There  wm 
30,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $27,640;  males 
employe,  40.    There  are  3  churches,  1  Orthodox,  1  Universalis^ 
and  I  Baptist.    Population,  781.    Distance,  12  miles  westerly  of 
Plymouth,  17  southeriy  of  Wejrmouth  Landing,  and  28  milei 
southerly  of  Bostcm. 


HANOVER. 


Hanovbr  was  incorporated  in  1727.  The  first  minister  of  tbe 
place  was  Bev.  Benjamin  Bass ;  he  was  ordained  in  1728,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  He  ▼»« 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  continued  about  23 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  the 
next  minister;  he  was  installed  in  1784,  and  continued  twenty-^ 
years  minister  of  Hanover.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Calvin  Chad- 
dock,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  just  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Chapin,  the  next  pastor,  continued  five  years;  Mr. 
Smith,  the  next  in  order,  was  settled  in  1827;  he  also  remained 
five  years.    Mr.  Duncjui,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  183a 
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The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  called  Hanover  Four  Comers. 
which  contaitis  an  Episcopal  church,  an  academy,  a  number  of 
stores,  and  perhaps  about  20  dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  This 
place  is  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor, 
and  20  from  Boston.  Besides  the  Episcopal,  there  are  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist  church  in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Population, 
1,435.  In  1837,  there  were  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured, 
valued  at  $10,500;  males  employed,  35;  females,  26^  There 
were  3  forges ;  130  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured ;  hands 
employed,  14.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  2  anchor  shops,  1 
tack  fietctory,  at  which  8  hands  were  employed.  Considerable 
business  is  done  in  ship-building. 


HANSON, 


This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Pembroke. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1820.  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  in  1748,  and  continued  in 
the  office  of  pastor  fifty-five  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83. 
'^  He  was  sociable,  friendly,  and  hospitable :  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
talents,  and  many  in  his  old  age  profitea'  by  his  instructions." 
Rev.  George  Barstow  was  successor  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  continued  the  pastoral  relation  eighteen  years,  and  died 
in  1821,  aged  51  y^ears.  He  was  suoce^ed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howland. 

In  1837,  there  were  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this 
town,  valued  at  $40,000;  males  employed,  180;  females,  240. 
There  were  3  nail  factories ;  48  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,240.  Population,  1,058.  Distance,  15  miles  from 
Plymouth,  15  from  Weymouth  Landing,  and  24  from  Boston. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and 
I  Universalist 


HINGHAM. 


This  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  1636,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  record  to  be  found  of  the  proceeding  of  planters  in 
relation  to  die  disposal  of  lands.  The  exact  date  when  the  fi»t 
English  people  settled  here  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  some 
private  papers  there  is  a  '*  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
came  out  of  the  town  of  Hingham  and  towns  adjacent,  in  the 
'  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  New  Eng.,'' 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  inhabitants  here  as  early  as 
1633.  In  June  or  the  first-named  year,  grants  were  made  to  a-  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sept,  30  of  the 
inhabitants  drew  for  house-lots,  and  received  grants  of  other  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  pasture,  tiling,  $cc.    l^ie  followmg  is  a  list  of 
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the  fint  aetthn  of  Hmghanii  with  the  year  in  which  lands  were 
granted  them  in  the.town : 


1635. 
jMepk  Andrews, 
Thomas  Chubbuick, 
Henry  Gibbs, 
Edmund  Hobart,  sen. 
Edmund  Hobart,  jr., 
Joahna  Hobart, 
Rer.  Peter  Hobart, 
Tbomas  Hobart, 
Nicholas  Jacob, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  weav. 
Ralph  Smith, 
Jonas  Austin, 
Nicholas  Baker, 
Clement  Bates, 
Richard  Betscome, 
Benjamin  Bozworth, 
William  Bnckkmd, 
James  Cade, 
Anthony  Cooper, 
John  Catler, 
John  FaiTow, 
Danid  Fop, 
Jarvice  Gould, 
Wm.  Hersey, 
NieholBs  Hodskin, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  Lane, 
Wm.  Large, 
Thomas  Lonng, 
George  Lndldn, 
Jeremy  Morse, 
William  Nowlton, 
John  Otis, 
David  Fhippeny, 
John  Palmer, 


John  Porter, 
Henry  Rnst,  ^ 
John  Smart, 
Francis  Smith, 
.John  Strong, 
Henry  Tnttil,  . 
William  Walton, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
William  A  mall, 
George  Bacon, 
Nathaniel  Baker, 
Thomas  Collier, 
George  Lane, 
George  fttarsh, 
Abraham  Martin, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
Richard  Osborn,  - 
Thomas  Wakely, 
Thomas  Gill, 
Richard  Ibrook, 
William  Coekerum, 
William  Cockeriil, 
John  Fearing, 
John  Tacker. 
1636. 
John  BeaL  senr., 
Anthony  Eames, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
Joseph  Hull, 
Riehud  Jones, 
Nicholas  Lobdin, 
Richard  Lander, 
John  Leavitt, 
Thomas  Lincoln, 
AdamMptt, 
Thomas  Minard, 


John  Parker, 
George  ^nssell, 
William  Sprague, 
George  Sprague, 
Thomas  underwood, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Ralph  Woodward, 
John  Winchester, 
William  Walker. 

'     1637. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Josiah  Cobbit, 
Thomas  Chaffe, 
Thomas  Clapp, 
William  Carlslye, 
Thomas  Dimock, 
Vinton  Preuce, 
Thuma:$  Hett, 
Thomas  Joshlin, 
Aaron  Liulkin, 
John  Morrick, 
Thomas  Nichols, 
Thomas  Pa]rnter, 
Edmund  Pitts, 
Joseph  Phippeny, 
Thomas  Shave, 
Ralph  Smith, 
Thomas  Turner, 
John  Tower, 
Joseph  Underwood, 
WiUiam  Ludkin, 
Jonathan  Bozworth. 

1638. 
Mr.  Robert  Peck, 
Joseph  Peck, 
Edward  Gilman, 


John  Fonlsham, 
Henry  Chamberiin, 
Stephen  Crates, 
George  Kni^ts, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Matthew  Cashing, 
John  Beat,  jr., 
Francis  James, 
Philip  James, 
James  Bock, 
Stephen  Payne, 
William  Pitts, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
John  Sttttoo. 
Stephen  Lincoln, 
Samuel  Parker* 
Thos.  Lincoln,  ftm., 
Jeremiah  Moore, 
Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
Bozoan  Allen, 
Matthew  Hawkey 
WilHam  Biple  j, 
John  Bock, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
John  Stephens, 
John  Stodclaxd, 
Wid.  Martha  WUdo; 
Thomas  Thazter. 

1639. 
Anthony  Hilliaid, 
John  Prince. 


In  1635,  Rer.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates  from  Hin«^ham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
tkUc,  in  England,  began  a  settlemenl  in  this  town  at  a  plaee  called  Bem^  Gvoe,  whick 
was  afterwards  called  Hingham.  <*  The  house-lots  of  the  settlers,  as  already  stated, 
were  drawn  18  September,  1635.  The  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  was  there  on  that  day,  and 
drew  a  lot  with  the  twenty-nine."  Mr.  Hobart  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  his  death,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,,  and  had  four  sons,  who  all  became  respectable  ministers.  Rev.  John 
Norton  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Hooart  a  few  months  before  his 
decease.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  1716,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  sixty*nine  years,  and  died  in  1787,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety-one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gay,  was 
oidained  abcHit  seven  months  of  his  decease,  and  continued  about  eighteen  years,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  HoUis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  University. 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson^  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  Second  church  in 
Hin^m  was  formed  m  1745 ;  Rev.  Daniel  Shute^  D.  D.,  their  first  minister,  was 
ordamed  the  next  year.  He  was  pastor  here  more  than  fiAy-five  years.  His  si^ 
tailing  him,  he  ceased  flxmi  his  public  labors  in  1799,  and  died  in  1802.  Dr.  Shnte 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Rev.  Nicholas  B.  Whitney  succeeded  Dr.  Shnte  in  1800.  The  Third  church  was 
formed  in  1807,  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman.  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  same 
yaar.    Rev.  Chaiies  Brooks,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1621. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
church  in  the  vUlage  of  Hingham,  the  oldest  house  of  worship  now 
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Southern  tiem  of  Bingham  Church. 


Standing  in  New  England.  It  was  erected  in  1680,  was  55  feet  in 
length,  45  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  posts  was  20  feet.  It 
cost  the  town  the  sum  of  £430  and  the  old  house.  Two  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  building;  the  first  about  the  year  1730,  and 
the  second  in  1755.  These  additions  were  made,  however,  with- 
out materially  altering  the  external  appearance  and  form  of  the 
house.  It  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  frame  of 
oak  bears  no  mark  of  dilapidation  or  decay.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  at  what  particular  time  the  first  meeting-house  was 
reeled ;  it  was,  however,  a  small  building,  surround^  by  a  pali- 
sado,  for  the  protection  of  the  worshippers  from  Indian  assault.  Its 
situation  was  very  near,  if  not  the  spot,  on  which  the  post-office 
now  stands,  near  the  academy.  Around  it,  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  hill,  the  dead  were  buried,  where,  after  a  repose  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement. 
**  The  meeting-house  is  gone — the  soil  upon  wjiich  it  rested  is  gone 
— the  worshippers  are  gone.  Not  a  solitary  monument  points  out 
the  spot  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  brave,  the 
virtuous,  the  learned,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  social  im- 
provements and  religious  blessings.^' 

The  village  of  Hingham  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
it  is  rather  irregularly  built,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  number 
of  sandy  elevations.  The  township  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  in  breadth.  The  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  rich 
and  fertile.  There  are  in  Hingham  1  woollen  factory,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  brass  foundry,  and  salt  works.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  usual  variety  of  mechanical  works,  as  is  found  in  most 
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towns  of  a  similar  size.  Here  is  a  printing-office  and  a  bookstore, 
and  a  lar^  number  of  traders  in  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 
Ship-buildmR  is  carried  on  in  the  town  to  considera1>Ie  exieat. 
About  80  sail  of  vessels  belong  to  tfiis  place,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  and  tne  coasting-trade.  Seve- 
ral regular  packets  ply  between  Hingham  and  Boston,  and  in 
the  summer  months  a  steamboat  pUes  daily  between  the  places. 
Derby  Academy,  a  free  school,  and  the  Willard  Private  Academy, 
are  highly  respectable  seminari'es,  and  promise  great  privilegei  to 
parents.  The  Hingham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  in  this  town  a  mutual  insurance  office,  and  a  Savings  bank. 
In  1837,  there  were  60  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  tonnage,  2,894.  Twenty^nine  hundred  quintals  of  codfish 
were  taken ;  value,  $8,700.  There  were  14,436  barrels  of  mack- 
erel taken,  valued  at  $105,000;  hands  employed,  450;  "vessels 
built,  17 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,170;  value  of  the  same,  $73,780." 
There  were  26,064  pairs  of  boots  and  6,654  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $65,967;  males  employed,  71;  females,  61. 
One  air  and  cupola  furnace;  160  tons  of  castings  were  made; 
value,  $15,000;  the  value  of  wooden  ware  manufactured  was 
$30,000;  hands  employed,  SO.  There  were  18,600  umbrellas 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $39,500 ;  males  employed, 
20 ;  females,  53.  Various  other  articles  were  also  manufactured  in 
the  town.  Population,  3,445.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Plymouth, 
12  miles  by  water  and  14  by  land  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1645,  an  unhappy  controversy  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  respecting  military  affairs.  The  following  account  of 
the  afiair  was  taken  from  Lincoln's  Centennial  Address : 

"  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  wms  the  election  of  a  captain  of  tke  company  of  militia. 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieutenant,  was  first  chosen,  and  was  presented  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  cooncil.  Before  this  was  accom{>Iished,  a  dissatisfaction  arose 
with  Eames,  and  Boioan  Allen,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  town  afiirs,  was 
adected.  Eames  and  Allen  had  both  been  dq>utie^  in  the  general  court.  A  eom- 
mission  was  refused  to  both  the  candidates.  In  the  mean  time  the  subject  was  made 
a  question  for  discussion  in  the  church,  but  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  their  pastor,  adhered  to  Allen.  The  military  company  paraded  under  his  com- 
mand, and,  on  account  of  some  allesed  misrepresentations,  Eames  was  thteatened 
with  excommunication  from  the  church.  He  made  complaint  to  the  magistrates,  Ibar 
of  whom  met  in  Boston  and  issued  warrants  against  five  persons  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  offenders.  Others  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  on  their  refhsal 
to  give  Ixmds  for  their  appearance  at  conit,  two  were  committed.  The  general  oouit 
being  assembled  before  the  court  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hobart  and  his  uiends,  aboot 
ninety  in  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  former,  setting  forth  the  arrest  and  com- 
mitment of  their  townsmen,  as  they  alleged,  for  words  spoken  concerning  the  (jover 
of  the  general  court,  and  their  liberties,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  The  petitioQ- 
era  were  required  to  designate  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  whom  they  declared 

uilty  of  infractions  upon  the  popular  rights.    They  then  charged  Deputy  Governor 

(Tinthrop  with  exercismg  too  much  power. 
^  Upon  this  allegation,  a  full  heanng  was  had ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  it  was 
noi  sustained.  The  petition  was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  by  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties J  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  After  much  discussion  and 
reueated  conferences,  resulting  in  no  decisive  measures,  the  magistrates  proposed  to 
rerer  the  matter  to  the  elders.    This  course  was  not  assented  to  by  the  deputies. 


guilt] 
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They  were  unwilling,  and  even  voted  not  to  impose  any  fines  upon  the  petiti 
unless  the  party  whicn  adhered  to  Eames  were  also  fined,  a  disposition  of  the  matter 
which  woidd  have  been  quite  as  equitable,  probably,  as  if  oue  of  the  parties  had 
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I  beea  a^iudS^  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  displeasinre  of  the  gunrtmeov-^ 
and  upon  a  rule,  too,  which,  if  ad^ed,  in  many  of  the  casea  of  obstinate  ccntrovenfi 
would  oflen  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.  The  final  decision  of  the  magistrates,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies,  was  to  impose  fines  upon  the  petitioners,  Lient.  Eamea 
to  be  under  admonition,  and  the  Deputy  Gtoyernor  Winthrop  to  be  acquitted  of  all 
that  was  alleged  against  him.  The  deputy  governor  delivered  on  the  occaaiop  of 
his  a^uittal  a  very  impressive  speech  noon  the  authohtv  of  magistrates  and  the  libei^ 
ties  of  the  people.  If  we  judge  from  the  historians  of  the  time,  Mr.  Hobart  and  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  appear  to  have  carried  their  liberal  principles  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  endangered  all  wholesome  authority ;  but  the  reractance  of  the  deputies  to 
impose  fines  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  point  of  controversy  was  not  the  immediate 
question  which  excited  it,  but  the  more  general  principles  involved  in  the  discussion 
of  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon  these  inv 
portant  principles,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  pastor  entertained  Uberal  and 
OQirect  opinions,  yet  he  might  have  been  indiscreet  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  them. 
<<  But  the  popular  feeling  had  become  so  strong  that  the  authoritv  of  the  marshal  in 
levying  the  fines  upon  the  pastor  and  bis  friends  was  resisted ;  and  Mr.  Hobart 
was,  upon  information,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council.  Ha 
dechned  appearing,  and  by  this  course  compelled  the  government  to  arrest  him.  Ha 
protested  against  this  course,  however,  declaring  *  that  he  could  never  know  whera- 
fore  he  was  fined  except  it  were  for  petitioning,'  and  *  that  if  he  had  brdcen  any 
wholesome  law  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  £ngland  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
censure.'  He  was  bound  over  to  the  court  of  assistants.  He  there  appeared,  and 
a^ain  claimed  to  know  what  law  he  had  violated.  He  was  told,  after  much  imoorta" 
nity,  that  <  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  a  law  to  him ;  and  besides  the  law  or  Ood 
which  we  were  to  judge  by  in  case  of  a  defect  of  an  express  Uw.*  Mr.  Hobaft  »• 
plied  that  the  law  of  Ood  admitted  various  interpretations.  He  demanded  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  impcoition  of  a  second  fine  on  Mr.  Hobart. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  attended  the  general  court  with  the  elders,  to  giva 
their  advice  respecting  public  affairs,  he  was  advised  by  the  governor  to  retire,  beeaosa 
he  had  so  much  opposed  authority ;  and  in  1647,  when  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to  attend* 
the  solemnisation  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  ha  waa  invited 
to  preach.  The  magistrates  sent  to  him  to  forbear,  for  this  among  other  reasona— 
<  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  oar  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  fOfT- 
emment,  Airo  rb  was  a  bou)  xan  and  wotTLn  spbak  his  jukd.'  " 

In  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is 
noted  that  '^on  the  I9th  of  April,  1676,  John  Jacob  was  slain 
by  the  Indians  near  his  father^  s  house.  He  went  out  with  his 
musket  to  shoot  the  deer  that  trespassed  upon  a  field  of  wheat, 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain 
is  now  situated.  The  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  neighborhood  the  night  previous,  discovered  and  shot  Jacob 
near  the  field  of  wheat  He  was  found  dead,  and  his  musket  was 
battered  to  pieces.'^  The  next  day  the  Indians  burnt  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  Joseph  Jones,  Anthony  Sprague,  Israd  Hobart,  Nathan- 
iel Chubbuck  and  James  Whiton.  As  a  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  assault  by  the  Indians,  garrison- 
houses  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  There 
were  also  three  forts,  but  the  date  of  their  erection  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  one  of  them  situated  on  the  hill,,  which  at  that 
time  commanded  the  harbor,  (the  same  of  which  the  moimds  are 
still  visible  in  the  burying-yard,)  another  at  the  place  called  Fort 
Hill,  and  another  "  on  the  Plain  about  a  mile  firom  the  harbor.'' 
There  is  a  frequent  mention  of  disbursements  for  tfie  soldiers  in 
the  selectmen's  book  of  records  about  this  time. 
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The  following  respecting  Hingham  is  fr<Hn  the  *^  Wonder-Worc- 
ing  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour,  in  New  England." 

"  At  this  time,  also,  came  to  shore  the  aenram  of  Christ,  Master  Peter  Habbnrd, 
THobart]  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  for  feeding  his  people  ia  this 
Wildemesse,  being  called  to  Office  by  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  at  the  Towne  of  Hingham* 
which  is  scituate  upon  the  Sea  coasts  South-east  of  Charles  River,  being  a  4>lace 
nothing  inferior  to  their  Neighbours  for  scitualion,  and  the  neople  have  much  profited 
themselves  by  transporting  Timber,  Fhinke  and  Mast  for  Snipping  to  the  Townc  of 
Boston,  as  also  Ceder  and  Pine-board  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  Townes,  and  also 
to  remote  parts,  even  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  They  want  not  Fish  for  themselves  and 
others  also.  This  Towne  consisted  of  alxMii  sixty  Families ;  the  forme  is  somewhat 
intricate  to  descnhe,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  wasting  cruokes,  where  it  beats  upon  a 
mouldering  shore,  yet  they  have  complcnt  sireetes  in  some  places.  The  people  joyned 
in  Church  covenant  in  this  place  were  much  about  an  hundred  boules,  but  have  been 
lessened  by  a  sad  unbrotherly  ronteniion  which  fell  out  among  them,  wasiting  them 
every  way,  continued  already  for  si»ven  y»»5ires  space,  to  the  great  griefe  of  aU  other 
churches,  who  held  out  the  ri.?ht  hand  of  felluw.siup  unto  them  in  Brotherly  commu- 
nion, Vhich  may  (the  Lord  holpini?)  demonstrate  to  all  the  inie  Churches  of  Christ 
the  World  throughout,  alihonjjh  they  be  distanced  by  place  or  Nation,  yet  ought  they 
never  to  take  up  such  an  Independent  way,  as  to  reject  the  advise  and  counseU  ol 
each  other/'  &c. 

Benjamin  Lincoln^  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  born  Jan.  23d,  1733.  The  following 
biographical  sketch  is  taken  from  Lord's  Lempriere's  Dictionary : 

<<  His  advantages  for  education  were  limited,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  he  was  eat- 
ploved  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  judgment 
and  intelligence,  was  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  provincial  assemhly,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia,  secretary  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  soon  after  nu^cr- 
general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  a  major-general  on  the  onui. 
nental  establishment.  His  services  were  conspicuous  towards  iki  close  of  that  year 
in  the  northern  campaign.  He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army  which,  nzider 
Genera]  Gates,  captured  the  British  under  Burgoyne.  On  the  day  after  the  bottk  of 
Stillwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  reconnoitring.  In  the  following  yeat 
be  was  appointed  bv  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern  department,  at  th^ 
solicitation  of  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  Union.  A^er  a  number  of  iafe- 
rior  operations,  on  the  20th  June,  1779,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Britii^ 
post  at  Stone-ferry.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Charleston,  and  attempted  its  defenx, 
but  was  compelled,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  to  capitulate.  He  was  exchanged  in 
November,  and  in  the  spring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  he  commanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the  dangeis 
and.triumphs  of  the  day.  He  was  designated  to  conduct  the  surrendering  anny  to 
the  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
executed.  In  October,  1781,  congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  war  depaitment, 
and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians. 
He  resigned  his  offioe  as  secretary  in  October,  1783,  and  received,  in  a  resolution  of 
congress,  a  flattering  expression  of  their  respect.  After  the  establishment  of  peace, 
he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  that  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  propose  terms  of  indemnity  to  the  insurgents.  In  1788,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  governor.  The  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  conventioa 
which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  office  he  held,  and  discharged  its  duties  greatly 
to  the  public  satisfaction,  until  the  increased  embarrassments  arising  ftom  the  lestric- 
tions  on  commerce  induced  him  to  resign,  in  January,  1809.  He  died  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  May  9th,  1810,  aged  78.  Genend  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  president  of  die  Society  of  Cindnnatt 
of  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  letters  and  essays,  piincipally  on  snfaiecu 
connected  with  natural  history.^' 
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HULL. 

Hull  is  the  least  populous  town  in  Massachusetts,  and,  except- 
ing Newbury  port,  the  smallest  in  territory.  The  township  com- 
prises the  peninsula  of  Nantaskety  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
aide  of  Boston  harbor.  The  town  is  formed  of  five  small  hills, 
connected  together  by  very  narrow  necks.  On  one  of  these  hills  is 
a  well,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  is  frequently  almost  full  of  water. 
The  principal  settlement  is  on  Nantasket  Head,  about  9  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  by  water,  and  22  by  land,  via  Hingham. 
Population,  180.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  votes  are  usually  given 
at  the  elections. 

Hull  was  incorporated  in  1644,  and  was  once  a  place  of  some 
note.  In  the  records  of  the  general  court,  in  1647,  it  is  mentioned, 
"  There  being  now  divers  fishermen  and  men  of  good  ability  in 
Hull,  who  may  comfortably  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  town,  they 
are  enabled,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,"  &c.  It  is  believed 
that  this  place  formerly  had  several  Congregational  ministers,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Rev.  Zechariah  Whitman,  who  was  a  native 
of  Milford,  Con.  He  appears  to  have  been  settled  here  in  1670, 
Rev.  E^ra  Carpenter,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  settled  in 
1753,  appear  to  have  been  the  next  regular  ministers.  In  1837, 
diere  were  282  sheep;  wool  produced,  1,150  lbs.;  and  2  establish- 
ments for  the  manufactmre  of  salt,  of  which  3,600  bushels  were 
made. 
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KiNosTON  was  set  off  as  a  parish  from  Plymouth,  in  1717,  by  the 
name  of  Jones'  River  parish.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  in  this 
place,  and  consequently  the  parish,  received  their  names  from 
Capt  Jones,  of  the  ship  May  Flower,  which  landed  the  fathers  at 
Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  whh 
a  small  part  of  Plympton  and  Pembroke,  formed  the  parish  whick 
was  set  off,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  eighty  famiUes.  The 
persons  who  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  parish  were  of  the 
following  names : — Bradford,  Bryant,  Cook,  West,  Hall,  Cushman, 
Holmes,  Eaton,  Stetson,  Fuller,  Washburn,  Everson,  Mitchell, 
Hunt,  Brewster,  Little,  Gray,  Sturtevant,  West,  and  Fish.  TTie 
first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  Joseph  Stacy ;  this  was  in 
1720.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1745.  His  dismission  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  being  a  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  itinerating  through  the  coun- 
try, and  causing  great  excitement  among  the  people.  The  inhabit- 
ants at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Wtutefield,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  prevent 
itinerant  preachers  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Rand,  who  was  installed 
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here  in  1746.    The  Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis,  the  fourth  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1780. 

The  soil  of  Kingston  is  generally  thin  and  barren.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  town  is  level ;  but  the  south  part  is  broken  and 
uneven.  The  most  elevated  ground  is  Monk's  Hill,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  near  Plymouth,  which  commands  an  extensiye 
pospect  on  every  side.  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishman, 
mtroduced  the  art  of  casting  vessels  in  sand  into  this  place  before 
the  Revolution:  previous  to  that  time  all  iron  vessels  were  cast od 
day  moulds.  Mr.  Florio  died  in  Plympton,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninetv  years.  There  are  3  churches  in  the  place,  2  Con- 
gregational (l  of  which  is  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  4 
miles  N.  W.  of  Pljrmouth,  6  S.  of  Dujcbury,  and  33  miles  S.  R  of 
Boston.    Population,  1,371.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  17% 


South^attem  viem  of  Kingston, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  as 
seen  from  near  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  on  the  Plymouth 
road.  Col.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  major-general  Thomas,  who 
perished  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Chamblee ;  his  house  was 
on  the  spot  where  his  son  now  resides.  Jones'  river,  a  winding 
stream,  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  village  is  situated.  The  village  consists  of 
upwards  of  50  dwelling-houses,  uncommonly  well  built,  and  neat 
in  their  general  appearance.  The  first  building,  with  a  spire,  seen 
on  the  left,  is  the  old  Baptist  church ;  the  building  seen  between 
the  trees,  with  two  spires,  is  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is  the 
largest  house  of  worship  in  the  place,  and  is  somewhat  novel  in  its 
construction.  The  new  Baptist  church  and  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational church,  without  a  spire,  are  to  the  eastward.  In  1837,  there 
were  19  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage 
1,491 ;  codfish  caught,  14,214  quintals ;  value,  $42,242 ;  mackerel 
clms^t,  886  barrels ;  value,  $6,348 ;  hands  employed,  176.    "  Tei- 
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m\B  built,  19;  toBnam  of  the  same,  3,396;  value  of  the  nme^ 
$172,600;  hands  employed,  40/'  There  were  3  forges;  96  tons 
of  bar-iron  were  manufactured;  value,  $9,600;  there  were  2 
nail  factories  and  1  axe,  and  3  manufactories  for  cutlery. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  by  the  Unitarian  church : — 

Miss  Lacy  Little,  deceased  Sepl.  29, 1756,  aged  37  years  5  months. 

BsADsa !  beneath  this  monnnlental  pile  is  laid 

What  once  was  beauty  and  a  spotless  maid. 

Here  ^*as  each  virtae  and  each  Grace  combinM ; 

Fair  was  her  form,  but  fairer  was  her  mind. 

So  bright  in  her  the  sex's  virtues  shone, 

They  seemed  all  centered  in  this  maid  alone. 

The  harmony  of  life  thns  kept  intire, 

She  joined  at  death  the  fair  angelic  quire ; 

The  fair  angelic  quire  with  joy  confest 

They  ne'er  had  welcomed  a  more  charmint:  gnest. 

liCd  by  th'  admiring  throng,  she  takes  her  seat, 

And  half  an  Angel  Hbrb,  now  shines  aboyb  eomjdeat. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  William  Rand,  died  March  y  14*^  1779,  aged  79  years 
wanting  7  days. 

Here's  one  who  long  had  ran  the  Christian  Bace ; 
Kindly  reliev'd  reclines  his  hoarr  head. 
And  sweetly  slumb'ring  in  this  oark  embrace 
Listens  the  welcome  sound,  «  Arise  y«  dead." 


Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Ann  Warren  Serer,  danghter  to  the  Hoa. 
William  Sever  Esq.,  &  Sarah  his  wile,  who  died  Jan^*  y«  19^  1788,  Anno  Etatit  25. 
"  How  oft  I  gaz'd  prophetically  sad, 
How  oft  I  saw  her  oead  while  yet  in  smiles! 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine, 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  ac  increased  my  pain." 


MARSHFIELD. 


Makshpisld  was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  Rer.  Edward 
Bulkley  (the  son  of  the  nrst  minister  of  Concord)  was  the  first 
minister.  He  was  ordained  about  the  time  the  town  was  incorpo* 
rated.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  was  setUed 
here  in  1659,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  thirty*five  years. 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  the  next  in  succession,  was  settled  in 
16%;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  in  1707,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  upwards  of  thirty-one  years.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Hill,  Green,  and  Brown,  were  all  settled  and  dis* 
missed  in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Rev.  William  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  eighth  minister,  was  settled  in  1766,  and  continued  in 
the  pastoral  o£Sce  more  than  half  a  century.  The  first  minister  of 
the  SecoTid  church  was  Rev.  Atherton  Wales,  who  was  settled  in 
1739;  he  was  pastor  fifty-six  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  ninety- 
two.    Rev.  EUjah  Leonard  was  hiis  successor. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  two  considerable 
streams:  one  called  North  river,  which  divides  die  town  from 
Sdtualei  and  South  river,  a  stream  passing  duroogh  the  cenlMl 
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SmOk-westem  vim  of  the  Hon,  Danid  Webster's  Houstj  in  MarshjUld, 


part  of  the  town.  The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  town,  and  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston.  His  farm, 
which  is  stated  to  consist  of  about  1,000  acres,  comprises  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
pleasant  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  fine  distant  view  of  the 
ocean.  "  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
formerly  called  Rexham.  Peregrine  TVhUe,  the  first  English  child 
bom  in  New  England,  died  in  this  town,  July  20th,  1704,  aged  83. 
A  grandson  of  Governor  Carver  lived  here  to  the  age  of  1&,  and 
in  1776  was  at  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  who  had  also  an  infant  son  in  the  house,  making 
five  generations.  Edward  Winslow,  some  years  governor  of  Ply- 
moutfi  colony,  resided  in  this  town.''  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  1,896  spindles;  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  172,366  yards; 
▼alue  $21,800;  males  employed,  10;  females,  42.  There  was  also 
1  air  and  cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory.  There  are  6  churches, 
3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist.  Popu- 
lation, 1,660.  

The  following  is  from  a  monument  in  this  town  : 

Here  lies  the  ashes  of  the  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr.  Edwakd  ToMPsoif,  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Marshfield,  who  suddenly  departed  this  life,  16  March,  1705,  anno 
5  40. 

Under  deep  silenM,  in  their  windinf-alMNC ; 
All  rest  a  while,  in  hopes,  and  full  intent. 
When  their  long  calb,  to  eit  in  parliammt. 


Hare,  In  a tfrant^shand,  doch captire  lie 

A  rare  tynopsis  of  divinity. 

Old  patduchB,  propheta,  goapel  bbhd^  meet 


MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

This  place  before  its  incorporation,  in  1660,  went  by  its  Indian 
name  Nania$keL    The  Indians  were  formerly  numerous  in  this 
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township,  being  governed  by  a  noted  sachem  called  IHspacan.  In 
the  account  given  of  Middleboroiigh  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  says : 

"  When  our  Plymoutli  fathers  first  sent  two  messengers  to  visit  old  Massasoit,  in 
July,  1621,  they  lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket,  where  so  many  Indians  had  died 
a  fc^  years  before  that  the  living  could  not  bury  the  dead ;  but  *  their  skulls  and 
bones  appeared  in  many  places,  where  their  dwellings  had  been.'  Namasket  is  that 
part  of  Middleburough  where  the  English  began  their  plantation,  and  had  increased 
to  about  sixteen  families  before  Philip  began  his  war,  m  June,  1675.  As  soon  as  it 
brake  out,  they  reinove<i  away,  as  did  also  the  friendly  Indians,  to  Plymouth  and  ether 
eastern  places.  Philip  had  been  very  conversant  here ;  and  because  his  friend  John 
Sausaman  infonned  the  English  of  his  preparations  for  war,  Sausaman  was  mur- 
dered on  a  frozen  pond,  at  Assowamset,  and  the  execution  of  his  murderers  hastened 
on  the  war.  And  in  the  time  of  it,  Philip  once  sent  an  army  to  waylay  Capt.  Church, 
in  Assowamset  Neck,  which  is  in  the  south  part  of  Middleborough.  He  was  also 
defeated  in  attempting  to  cross  a  river  upon  a  tree  which  had  fallen  over  it.  This  was 
the  river  between  Middleborough  and  Bridgewater." 

Middleborough  is  one  of  the  largest  townships  in  the  state,  being 
15  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  9  in  width,  and  is  chiefly  a 
pine  plain.    There  are  numerous  ponds  in  the  town,  of  which  the 


Village  of  Four  ComerSf  MiddUbarough, 

Assawamset  and  Long  Ponds  are  the  largest.  The  outlet  of  these 
ponds  produces  an  extensive  water-power.  Bog  iron  ore  was  once 
extensively  used  in  this  town,  till  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  much  purer  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Assawamset 
pond.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  anthracite  coal.  There 
are  in  the  town  8  houses  of  worship,  4  Baptist,  3  Congregational, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Four  Corners,  the  princi* 
)ial  settlemei^  in  Middleborough,  as  it  is  seen  southward  of  the 
village,  upon  the  Wareham  road.  The  village  consists  of  abont 
60  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  academy,  the  spires  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
centrd  part  of  the  engraving.    This  place  is  16  miles  from  Ply- 
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mouihi  BO  from  New  Bedford,  11  from  Tamiton,  14  from  Wmro- 
ham,  and  34  from  Boston.  Population,  6,005.  In  18^,  there 
were  2  cotton  mills,  2,384  spindles;  653,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $39,710;  males  onployed,  21* 
females,  67.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  aiMl 
forks ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $52,500 ;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $22,000;  there  were  2  forges,  1  air  and 
cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory ;  12,500  straw  bonnets  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,505.  Value  of  tacks  manufactured, 
$13,000 :  IS  males  and  4  females  were  employed.  Yalue  of  boards 
and  lumoer,  $11,112;  value  of  shingles,  $5,616. 

The  ftcst  planters  of  Middleborongh  came  mainly  from  PlTmoath ;  they  retnmed 
here  after  Iliilip's  war,  and  Mr.  Samoel  Fuller  preached  to  them  until  a  church  was 
formed  among  them,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  1694.  He  died,  greatlj 
lamented,  in  1695,  aged  66.  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  was  the  second  minister,  but  his 
habits  were  such  that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  The  third  minister  was  Kev. 
Feter  Thacher,  who  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  was  a  fidthful  and  snccessftd  minister 
for  nearly  thirty-fiTe  yean ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant,  who  was  ordained 
in  1745.  Mr.  Conant  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1777,  and  his  successor  was  Ser. 
Joseph  Barker,  who  was  ordained  in  1781.  A  second  precinct  was  formed  in  tha 
aoutn-west  pan  of  Middleborou^h,  including  a  pan  of  Taunton,  in  1719.  About  the 
year  1724,  a  church  being  constituted  therem,  Key.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained 

Cr,  and  continued  with  them  about  thiny  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Key.  Caleb 
er,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  In  1743,  a  third  precinct  was  constituted  in  the 
nonh-west  part  of  Middleborongh,  including  a  pan  of  Bridgewater.  A  church  was 
formed  there  in  1756,  and  the  next  year  Rey.  Solomon  Reed  was  installed  their  pastor ; 
he  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Rey.  Payid  Gumey. 

Titicut  precinct  was  constituted  in  1743.  A  kind  of  an  Independent  church  was 
foimed  here  in  1746,  and  Rey.  Isaac  Backus  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  the 
same  year.  A  regular  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Backus 
was  installed  pastor.  The  seamd  Baptist  church  in  Middleborongh  originated  in  the 
foUowing  manner :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  disooyered  such  eyils  in  Mr.  Palmer  as  gnye 
a  torn  to  his  mind  about  principles.  He  adopted  the  sentiments  o€  the  Biftists,  and 
joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Swanzey,  which  is  the  first  of  that  denommation  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1717,  he  remoyed  into  Assowamset,  being  the  first  English  family 
who  settled  in  that  neck  of  land.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1757,  and  Mr. 
Ifinds  was  ordained  their  pastor  next  year.  The  third  Baptist  church  was  constituted 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Middleborongh,  near  Caryer  and  Wareham,  in  1761,  and 
Rey.  Ebeneier  Jones  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  The  next  pastor  was  Bey. 
Asa  Hunt,  from  Braintree,  who  was  ordained  in  1771 ;  his  successor  was  Rey.  Sam- 
uel  Nelson,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Baptist  in  Middleborough ;  he  was  ordained  in 
1794. 


NORTH   BRIDGEWATER. 

This  place  was  a  part  of  Bridgewater  until  1821.  In  1738,  th« 
north  part  of  the  west  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  east  parish,  were  incorporated  into  a  precinct,  and 
called  the  north  parish.    It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1821. 

The  Bey.  John  Porter  was  their  first  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1740,  and  died  m 
1802,  in  the  87th  jear  of  his  age  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry.  Rey.  Asa  Meech,  his  sue 
ceasor,  was  ordained  in  1800,  and  dismissed  hj  a  mutual  council  in  1811 ;  he  was 
afterwards  installed  in  Canterbury,  in  Connecticut.  His  successor  was  Rey.  Daniel 
Huntington,  who  was  ordained  in  1812.  In  a  history  of  Bridgewater  in  1818,  which 
then  consisted  of  four  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Huntington's  salary  was  $700 
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wliich  was  the  highest  in  town.  The  following  is  also  stated :— <<  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble," (says  the  writer)  "  that  each  of  the  Congregational  j>arishes  are  now  enjoying 
the  labors  of  their  third  minister.  The  general  longevity  of  their  pastors  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Four  of  them,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  Angier,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Porter,  who  were  contemporaries,  lived  to  the  great  a^,  respectively,  of  86,  86,  83, 
87,  and  died  in  the  62d,  63d,  60th,  and  62d  year  of  their  ministry.  These,  with  Mr. 
Keith,  who  was  76,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  who  was  62  years  of  age,  are  the  only 
ministers  that  ever  died  in  town." 


Southern  tiew  of  North  Bridgewater. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Bridffewater  which  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well-built  village, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  100  dwelling-houses.  There  are  three 
chuidies  in  the  village,  2  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unita^* 
rian,)  and  1  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  Population,  2,701.  Distance,  25  miles 
from  Plyinouth,  13  to  Taunton,  and  20  from  Boston.  The  town- 
ship is  ^nerally  level,  and  well  watered  by  springs  and  brooks ; 
the  soil  IS  variea ;  some  parts  are  strong  and  fertile,  some  excellent 
for  tillage,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow  land.  Iron 
was  formerly  manufactured  here  to  some  extent.  The  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  79,000  pairs  of  boots  and  22,300 
of  shoes  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $184,200 ;  males 
employed,  750;  females,  375.  There  were  3  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$38,600 ;  hands  employed,  39.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  and  some 
other  manufacturinff  establishments  in  the  limits  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  statea  that  there  was  a  New  Jerusalem  church  in 
this  place.  The  following,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  this  de- 
nommation,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  its  leading 
doctrines: 


wvid  tiM  traUM  of  Um  new 
tiM  Ml  of  a  blikop^  and  WM 
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wlM^  VBdir  ProrUnea.  eonannleaud  to  tk* 
Sioekholin,  Siradtn,  In  tha  jaar  lfl8&  Ha  waa 
Ha  mada  rapid  adwaneamaai  ta  aO  tba  branehaa 
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of  r*vnA\^  tai«ht  at  that  porkrf.    He  tnvvllad  much,  and  ww  on  tenna  at  inUma^  wlA  tl 

men  of  that  period.    FreTiooa  to  the  rear  1743,  he  publfahed  many  phnaaophfeal  mrtta.     Many  i^ 

ohsarnrtiorai  and  diacoreries  are  traced  to  theaa  woiiu,  which  phihaopbsra  ot  a  lart«r  pariod  hmwm  rliftw'f 


"In  1743.  he  waa  called  to  perfbrm  hlfhar  dutlea;  hi  lafennea  to  which  Ha  aaya,  ' I  hmrm  beea  oS^ 
to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  mart  giacioualy  manifeMed  hhnaalf  In  paswoo  to  me,  \um  wems^ 
bi  the  year  1743;  when  he  opened  my  aiffht  to  the  tIow  of  the  aplrttnal  world,  aod  irnntad  ros  fbe  pr^ 
lege  of  conveninf  with  epirfca  and  anipab.'  '  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  pnbUafa  varinwaarrcH 
that  hare  been  seen  by  me,  or  revialed  to  dm  ;  aa  iMnectlnf  hearen  end  nell,  the  aUt«  oT  HMm  eAardMk 
the  true  wonhip  of  God,  the  •pirtlual  aenee  of  the  Won! ;  with  many  other  warn  trnporcwu  wmtiao  rv< 
ducire  to  aalvatwn  and  irtie  wisdom.' 

"  His  works  were  alt  written  in  Latfai.  Hk  theological  worka  compriee,  fai  Enfflbdi.  afaoot  97  vol&a 
octavo,  and  are  as  Miows,  not  regarding  the  order,  as  to  time,  hi  which  they  were  writtea : 

"  1.  The  Pour  Jjcsding  Doctrines  of  the  New  Chnrch,  viz.  concerning  the  Lnr-: 
eonceming  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  concerning  Faith,  and  conoerainic  Life.  The  ahir; 
were  originally  published  separately,  and  are  small  works.  2,  The  New  Jemsais 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines.  3.  A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Poctrines  of  the  >>t 
Church.  These  are  also  small  works.  4.  The  True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Ui.. 
versa!  Theology  of  the  New  Church.    This  comprises  about  800  passes  octavo. 

"  The  worka  abnre  enumerated  treat  mom  partkutarly  of  doctrinal  subjects.  The  dnctrinc  ooce^..  • 
the  Loid  may  br  considerMi  as  one  of  the  mmt  importance.  It  ie  how  revenl«*d,  that  the  Lord  is  ooe,  bah  c 
eesence  and  petwii :  that  ih(>re  is  a  divine  trinity  in  the  person  of  Jmus  Christ.  c«Hvs'«stinp  oi  Faibtr.  >« 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Thtf.«  three  make  one  perann,  as  the  ainil.  body,  and  their  openttinnf  maWe  one  ma.. 
Oonceming  redempticNi,  it  is  now  shown  that  the  Divine  aasumed  a  human  nature  and  dwelt  with  sb. 
whereby  a  way  iKiia  opened  in  the  which  thuee  who  had  alienated  themselvee  from  Him,  might,  eoef  < 
ently  with  their  flreedom,  be  reelored.  It  is  fully  shown  that  there  was  the  same  eodevnor  on  the  psn  n 
the  Divine  to  save  man  before  as  after  the  advent ;  but  men  had  bo«ome  «o  eorrufit,  and  bed  tBrnna 
themaelves  ao  &r  ftotn  divine  inAneiicea,  that  the  divine  endeavor  to  save  became  Gomparatirvlx  bsyn- 
tive.  Omnipotence  alone  cannot  save ;  if  so,  all  would  at  once  be  eaved,  and  even  dmmm  te  eanveiM! 
Into  angels.  The  soflbrbiga  of  the  aasumed  humanity  were  endured,  that  man  mifrht  in  flwulum  he  iibjd- 
eUed  to  hk  Maker,  and  not  to  raconcile  the  Father  to  the  world.— The  doctrinee  of  the  Nww  ClMii.%  « 
Tery  fully  and  fteely  contrasted  with  thoee  which  usually  prevail.  They  are  exnUiiMd  widi  akai/Ui}. 
and  wHh  none  of  the  perauasive  meana  usually  adopted  to  produce  converts.  Tbe  ammm  enme  ii  ti« 
adopted  by  the  raceivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrines.  Those  who  an  eatisfied  with  Um  dactiincB  vts-j 
now  prevail  in  the  Christian  church  will  have  no  desire  tt>  embrace  those  of  the  New  Chnreh ;  aod  wtj 
they  are  thus  aatiafled  theae  doctrinee  can  do  them  no  good.  But  all,  of  whatever  aect,  who  mn  per|ius 
wh.n  the  dogmas  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  may  here  find  relief.  The  trlnitarian,  whsim  e±.. 
Is  troubled  with  the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  divine  eesence  into  three  persons,  or  eooiettain^  eqvrvBes 
thereto,  may  here  have  his  doubts  dispelled,  and  be  enabled  to  see  a  divine  trinity  in  the  person  of  the  &na 
Ilia  cooacieotious  Uoiiarian,  who  cherishes  the  idea  of  a  unity  In  the  Oodhead,  aod  is  naTerthciesa  aa«:£' 
ing  to  talce  the  attribute  of  divinity  fhiro  the  Savior,  and  is  thus  perplexed  with  doubta,  tmj  ban  br  tm 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Savior  into  true  divinity,  and  bito  a  onenees  with  the  Father.  The  Uahw 
aalhi,  who  may  not  have  conflnned  himeetf  In  that  belief,  but  is  unable  to  aee  how  a  iHrimg  of  pan  to 
can  punbh,  may  here  be  led  to  see  that  the  Lord  punishes  no  one;  that  the  diyfaie  faUlaanca  m mgaS; 
baaiowed  upon  all,  but  that  it  h  dUftrently  recelvea  by  men. 

"  5.  The  Wisdom  of  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Lore  and  the  Divine  WiadoE, 
6.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  eonceming  the  Divine  ProYidence.  Theae  two  make 
ahout  500  pages  octavo.  7.  The  Nature  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  tk 
Body,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  Spiritual  InHiix, 
or  by  Pre-established  Harmony.  This  is  a  small  work.  8.  Delights  ot  Wisdom  coe- 
ceming  Conjugial  Love,  6cc,    About  500  pages  octavo. 

"  In  the  treatise  here  numbered  5,  it  is  snown  that  the  Lord  appears  in  the  spiritul 
world  as  a  sun  ;  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  resemble  each  other  in  ap 
pearance ;  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  correspond,  and  that  the  former  acts 
upon,  fills,  moves  and  controls  the  latter;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  body  withm  tk 
natural  body,  having  similar  sensations  to  the  latter,  but  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  man  continues  a  living  being  in  human  fornix  vith  all  his 
powers,  faculties  and  sensations  entire.  Concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  onr  limits 
will  not  enable  us  to  speak.  Suffice  to  say,  it  is  clearlv  shown,  that  however  mys- 
teriously the  lot  of  some  may  be  cast  in  this  life,  yet,  with  each  and  every  individml, 
his  best  possible  future  and  eternal  happiness  is  every  moment  provided  for,  alth0ii|h 
at  the  time  in  a  way  unknown  to  him,  yet  in  a  manner  the  best  which  his  state  will 
admit  of.  Of  marriage,  it  is  shown  that  man  after  death  continues  male  and  female; 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body  offers  no  violence  to  the  mind  or  aoul,  by 
which  80  important  a  feature  as  that  of  a  diatinctneas  of  the  sex  is  obtitemted.  In 
the  most  ancient  church,  caJled  the  golden  age,  men  saw  and  acknowledged  their  coa- 
jugial  relationship  to  be  one  with  the  church  in  them ; — that  the  church  in  fact  formed 
and  constituted  this  relationship ;  and  on  leaving  the  natural  world  that  rehuiooship 
continued  and  became  eternal.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providenoe  is  to 
restore  this  lost,  but  happy  condition  of  the  chnrch. 

"  9.  Aresna  Ccalestia,  or  Heavenly  Mysteries,  contained  in  the  Sacred  SeriptoR^  or 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  manifested  and  laid  open ;  h^^isning  with  the  Book  of  Oenssit. 
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Twdre  Tokunes,  octavo.  10.  Apocalfpoe  Berealed ;  wherein  are  disclosed  the  areaaa 
therein  foretotd,  which  have  hitherto  remained  concealed.  Two  volumes,  octavo.  11. 
The  Apocalsrpse  fixpiained.    Six  volames,  octavo. 

"  lo  tlieM  work!  tbe  splriUBl  «iim  of  the  ncred  scriptaiM  k  unfblded.  Tb*  Word  ii  written  aeeoid- 
In^  to  the  Itira  of  eorrespomlenee  of  iwmril  wHh  tpfrhual  thinn.  and  thtie  diflfen  ftom  all  other  hooka. 
A  work  written  by  a  man  neceenarily  proceede  fh>m  aiTceiioin  nnite  and  nmitod ;  the  tmthe  In  whieh  hli 
aflbctlon  or  lore  are  embodied  are  finite  and  limited.  The  writer  has  in  riew  eome  end  which  he  wishea 
to  aceompliah,  and  the  truths  which  he  erpreaw«  In  words  are  as  limited  as  the  end  and  cause  ftom 
which  they  pror«ed.  The  words  written  are  but  a  mirmr.  in  which  are  seen  the  affisctions  and  thoughts, 
the  end  and  motives  of  the  writer.  But  the  Infinite  Miiid,  or  the  Supreme  Good,  in  dictatinf  the  Word 
thruugh  the  inspired  writers,  could  hare  had  nothing  le«  in  rlew  than  the  best  possible  good  of  the  wholo 
human  race.  An  object  short  of  this,  and  means  employed  of  which  any  thin^  short  of  perfection  can  be 
predicated,  must  Imply  something  short  of  inAnfcy  In  the  Divine  Being,  and  render  improper  the  expres- 
sion, '  Word  of  God,'  as  applied  to  the  sacred  Kriiniiree.  U  U  impossible  for  man  to  sdapt  truths  to  all 
men,  or  to  all  sUtes  of  mind ;  h  Is  equally  impossible  for  ihu  Divine  to  do  lesn.  It  b  im  account  of  the 
•daiHatbn  of  truths  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  being  received  in  such  a  variety 
Of  oM^nt  ways,  snd  not  because  truths  themselre«  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  sphere  of  the 
divine  operation  is  not  limited  to  a  select  few,  who  are  thought  to  be,  or  who  really  are.  better  than  others, 
but  extends  to  all.  '  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
thore.'  When  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  k  opened,  the  Infinhe  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  seen  hi 
expressions  which  seem  to  imply  hi  him  anger  ana  wrath,  and  the  Immutability  of  God  b  seen  in  thoae 
which  aeem  to  imply  bs  him  ropentance  and  change  of  purpose. 

12.  *'  A  Treatise  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  the  wonderful  things  therein 
heard  and  seen.  About  400  pages,  octavo.  13.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Last  Judg^ 
ment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ;  showing  that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  tte 
Apocalypee  are  at  this  day  fulfilled ;  being  a  testimony  of  things  heard  and  seen.  14. 
A  Contmuation  concerning  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Spiritual  World.  These  axe 
small  works. 

'  '<  In  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  it  is  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  live 
m  societies  distinct  trom  each  other,  and  that  all  are  associated  according  to  their  seve- 
ral states  and  different  dbpositions^-that  the  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  thence  of  activity.  The  un happiness  of  the  wicked  does  not  consist 
in  their  being  rejected,  punished,  and  cast  into  hell  by  the  Lord,  for  this  is  not  the  case ; 
they  separate  themselves  fimm  the  good,  and  form  associations  with  evil  spirits,  because 
thev  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  society ;  but  their  misery  consists  in  hating 
ana  despising  others,  in  having  all  their  thoughts  and  affections  centered  in  themselves 
—thus  in  livmg  contrary  to  the  order  of  heaven." 


PEMBROKE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1711.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1712,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toral office  about  39  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  1764,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  34  years.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  about  9  years.  A 
son  of  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  amon^  the  Marshpee 
Indians,  next  succeeded ;  he  continued  in  the  ministry  at  this  place 
about  16  months,  when  he  died.  In  1801,  Rev.  Morrell  Allen  was 
ordained  the  next  pastor. 

"  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Duxbury,  and  with  that 
town  was  called  Maiakeesit  by  the  Indians.  Here  was  the  first 
saw-mill  in  Pljrmouth  colcmy,  and  the  only  one  in  the  colony  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  its  settlement."  North  river  separates 
this  town  from  Hanover,  and  two  of  its  considerable  branches  rise 
(torn  several  ponds  in  this  town.  This  stream  is  quite  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  very  crooked.  Two  companies  were  incorporate  in 
this  town  in  1814  for  the  manufacture  of  cotiop  and  wooUen  goods, 
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with  capitals  of  $100,000  each.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cottoa 
mill,  1  cupola  furnace,  2  tack  fieictories,  and  2  shingie  milk. 
'^  Number  of  vessels  built,  8 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1000 ;  Tatue 
of  the  same,  $40,000;  hands  employed,  8."  Populationi  1,2S& 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Pl3rmouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor,  mid  87 
from  Boston. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  civilized  man  in 
New  England,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  Indian  name  was  PaiuxeL 
It  is  built  on  the  shore,  upon  an  easy  declivity,  beneath  the  biow 
of  an  extensive  pine  plain.  The  declivity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  good,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  of  but  little* 
value.  The  harbor  is  formed  partly  by  a  beach,  extending  three 
miles  northerly  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  brook,  south  of  the  village. 
This  beach,  which  serves  to  break  the  waves  rolling  in  firom 
Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  much  damaged  by  violence,  and  in 
former  years  even  the  safety  of  the  harbor  has  been  endangered. 
Large  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  town,  as  well  as  by 
the  state,  ana  recently  by  the  general  government,  for  the  rqmir 
and  preservation  of  the  beach,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harbor.  The  township  of  Plymouth  was  once  much  lar;^r 
tiian  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  pomt 
of  territory,  in  the  state.  It  extends  on  the  coast  about  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  generally  hiUy,  barren, 
and  sandy ;  but  a  border  of  considerable  extent  on  the  seaboard 
consists  of  a  rich  loamy  soil.  Numerous  small  streams  cross  the 
township  in  various  directions,  and  there  are  more  than  fifty  per- 
manent ponds,  and  more  than  3000  acres  are  covered  with  water. 

Plymouth  village  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  county  town — 30  miles  north-west  of  Barn- 
stable, 26  easterly  of  Taunton,  36  south-easterly  of  Boston,  and 
439  miles  from  W  ashington.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  belong  here,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  business.  There  are  in  the  village  2  banks — ^the  "  Old 
Colony  Bank"  and  "Plymouth  Bank,"  each  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  and  "  The  Marine  Insurance  Company,"  with  acapi^ 
of  $100,000.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  number  of 
spindles,  3,764;  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  706,810; 
value,  $61,081 ;  males  employed,  27;  females,  67.  There  were  3 
nail  factories;  1,600  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured;  valu& 
$200,000 ;  hands  employed,  60.  There  were  46  vessels  emnloyea 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  29,068  quintals  of  codfish  and 
1,436  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken;  value,  $96,674;  hands  em- 
ployed, 362.    There  were  4  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery; 
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tonnage,  1,300;  hands  employed,  100;  47,250  gallons  of  spennoil 
and  47,250  of  vhale  oil  were  obtained;  value,  $59,062.  Then 
were  2  cordage  manufSBU^tories ;  value  of  cordage  manu&cturedi 
$177,625 :  bands  employed,  1 35.  Sbip-building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Among  tbe  puolic  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  the 
court-house,  the  church  of  the  first  society,  a  gothic  structure,  and 
the  monumental  edifice,  or  Pilgrim  HalL  There  are  in  tbe  whole 
eight  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  5  Congregational,  2  Baptist, 
and  I  Universalist    Population,  5,034. 

The  village  of  Plymouth  is  compactly  built,  and  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  north  and  south  from  the  town  square  very  few 
building  lots  are  unoccupied.  ''  Not  a  dwelling-house  of  apcient 
date  or  antique  form  now  remains  in  town.  Those  recently  erected 
are  in  the  style  of  modem  architecture,  and  the  largest  proportioa 
of  the  buildmgs  in  the  place  are  painted  of  a  light  color,  and 
exhibit  an  air  of  neatness  and  elegance."  This  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  strangers  during  the  summer  season,  and  no  true-bom  son  of 
New  England  can  visit  this  place,  consecrated  by  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  without  emotion. 


Pilgrim  HaH^  Plymouth, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall.  This 
edifice  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  situation  presents  a  full  view  of  the  outer  harbor. 
The  comer-stone  of  this  buildingwas,  with  appropriate  solemnities, 
laid  on  the  first  of  September,  1824  The  buildins  was  not  entirely 
completed  till  1834  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  de- 
posited in  an  excavation  made  in  the  comer-stone  for  the  purpose. 

"  DigMsito.— Sermon  delivered  at  Fivmoath  by  Robert  Cnshman,  December  12t]i, 
1621.— First  newspaper  printed  in  the  Old  Gokny,  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  at  Plrmoath, 
in  1786.— Coins  or  the  United  States,  and  of  Massachusetts.— Odes  composed  for  th6 
Anmrersary.— Constitution  of  the  Pilgrim  Socie^,  and  the  names  of  its  members.— 
Daniel  Webster's  Cenmry  Oraaon  for  1820.— Massachosetu  Register.— <Hd  Ookmy 
Memorial,  began  in  May,  1822,  by  Allen  Danlbrth.— Columbian  Centinel,  by  Beajamia 
Rissell,  oontaiamg  an  aeoonnt  of  the  entry  of  General  LaAiyetle  into  tha  eiTr  «f 
->l0ii-.<  In  fiatefiil  memocy  of  oar  anoestocs  who  «ziM  th«Bsahnt  iraa 
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ilttir  native  otBntrjr^fiv  the  ttke  of  nli8ioii,«ikdbei»inceei8ft41jWdt!»l 
of  Dretdam  and  Em]nre,  December  zzii.  A.  D.  MDCXX.  their  descendants,  die  FQgriia 
Society,  hart  rrised  this  edifice,  August  2zxi.  A.  D.  MDOOCXXIV.  A.  pAamis, 
AMsnaoT.    J.  46  A.  S.  Tanoa,  BnLoaas.    H.  Hoaaa,  So.' " 

In  1834,  Col.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Pilgrim  Society 
his  valuable  painting,  representing  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  from 
the  May  Flower,  in  1620.  This  painting,  which  decorates  the  walls 
of  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  valued  at  $3,000.  It  is  about  13  by  16 
feet,  and  represents  all  the  prominent  persons  in  the  colony  who 
first  landed,  being  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisition. 
Among  the  antiquities  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  there 
is  an  antique  chair,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Governor  Carver — 
the  identical  sword-blade  used  by  Captain  Miles  Standish — ^the 
identical  cap  worn  by  King  Philip— and  a  variety  of  implements 
wrought  of  stone  by  tlie  natives,  such  as  axes,  tomahawks,  arrow- 
heads, &c. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Fathers  is  taken  from  Dr.  Thacher's  History  of  Plymouth, 
second  edition,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  published  by 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  Boston,  1935. 

'<  Friday,  December  22,  (1769.>--The  Old  OMony  Clnl^  agreeablr  to  a  vote  passed  tlw 
ISth  instant,  mac,  in  eonunemoration  of  the  landing  of  their  worthy  ancestors  in  tbis 
place.  On  tbe  morning  of  the  said  day,  alter  discharging  a  cannon,  was  hoisted  npon 
the  hall  an  elesant  silk  flag,  with  the  following  inscription,  <  Old  Colomf^  1620.'  At 
11  o'clock,  X,  M.,  the  members  of  the  club  appeared  st  the  hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Howlaiid,  innhoider,  which  is  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
the  ftrsi  licensed  house  in  the  Old  Colony  formerly  stood.  At  half  after  two  a  deeent 
repast  was  senred,  which  consisted  of  tlw  following  dishes,  vis. 

"  1,  a  large  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding ;  2,  a  dish  of  sauqnetach,  (snocatach, 
oom  and  beans  boUed  together^ ;  3,  a  dish  of  clams ;  4,  a  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish 
of  codfish ;  5,  a  hanneh  w  remson,  roasted  by  the  first  jsck  brought  to  the  cdooy ; 
6,  a  dish  of  8ea4bwl :  7,  a  dish  of  ftost-fish  and  eels ;  8,  an  apple  pie ;  9,  a  oooRe 
of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony. 

<'  TiMse  artictes  were  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  all  appearance  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  being  avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we  shall 
ever  respect.  At  i  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  members  of  our  clab,  headed  by  the  steward, 
carrying  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,  hand  in  hand  marched  m  pro- 
cession to  the  hall.  Upon  the  mearance  of  the  procession  in  front  of  the  haU,  a 
number  of  descendants  from  tne  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Colony  drew  np  in  a 
regular  flte,  and  discharged  a  v(^ey  of  small-arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which 
were  returned  by  the  club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.    After  this,  appear. 


ed  at  the  private  grammar-school,  opposite  the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
pupils  of  Mr.  Wadaworth,  who,  to  express  their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  joined  in 
ainsing  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day.  At  sunsetting  a  cannon  was  discharged, 
aad  the  flsjg  struck,  tn  the  evening  the  hill  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gett- 
tlemen,  bemg  previoosly  invited,  joined  tbe  club,  viz* 

Col.  Qcorge  Watson,         Capt.  Gideon  White,         Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 
Col.  James  Warren,  Capt.  Elkanah  Watson,    Mr.  Alexander  Scammelly 

James  Hovey.  Esq.  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,         Mr.  Peleg  Wadsworth, 

Thomaa  Mayhew,  Esq.     Dr.  Nathaniel  Lothrop,      Mr.  Thomas  Southwoith  Row. 
William  Wataon,  Esq.      Mr.  John  Russell,  land. 

«The  presideiit  beinc  seated  in  a  large  and  venerable  chair,  which  was  formeriy 
poweisea  by  William  BradfonL  the  second  worthy  governor  of  the  Old  Colony,  and 
lifsented  to  the  club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Laxarus  Le  Baron  of  this  town,  delivered 
iavenl  aippopriate  toasu.  After  spending  an  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  ia 
ncapiMdatmg  and  conversing  upon  the  many  and  vaiions  advantages  of  our  for»> 
fttfaan  \m  the  ftm  aelllaDeiii  of  ibis  ooontiy,  and  the  growth  and  iacrsaia  of  the 
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jitllo^elMkiiitheefiettuuracaiuioiiwMaguft  fited^thne  cMort  siv«i|Wd 
the  dub  and  comptt&y  withdrew." 

In  1820,  a  society  was  instituted  at  Plymouth^  called  the  Piigrim 
Society,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  design  of  this  association  is  to  conuaemorate  the  **  great  his* 
torical  event"  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  ''and  to  per- 
petuate the  character  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  to  posterity." 
'rhe  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  this  year 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater  than  on  any  former  celebration.  The  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  was  selected  as  tlie  orator  on  the  occasion.  *'  A  procession 
was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  soon  after  the  business  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  was  transacted,  and,  escorted  hj  the  StaruUah  Guards,  a 
neat  independent  company,  lately  organized,  and  commanded  by 
Capt  Coomer  Weston,  moved  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
to  the  meeting-house,  and,  after  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
attended  by  the  same  corps  to  the  new  court-house,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  though  simple  repast,  provided  in  a  style  very 
proper  for  the  occasion,  where  the  company  was  served  with  the 
treasures  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  Among  other  aflfecting  memo- 
rials, calling  to  mind  the  distresses  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  five 
kernels  of  parched  com  jAaided  on  each  plate,  alludins  to  the  time, 
in  1683,  when  that  was  the  proportion  allowed  to  tBOi  individual, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  John  Watson,  Esq.,  respectable  by  his 
years,  and  dignified  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  tfie  Old  Colony  club,  presided  during  the 
hours  of  dinner," 

An  account  of  the  emigration,  the  landing,  the  suiBTerings,  dec., 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  is  given  in  the  outline  history 
prefixed  to  this  work.  The  place  in  which  the  settlers  located 
themselves  for  a  town  is  the  whole  extent  of  Leyden  street,  and  its 
environs.  This  street  was  laid  out  by  them,  and  extends  from  the 
town  square  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  a 
little  south  of  the  Forefieitbers'  rock.  The  first  winter,  during  the 
great  mortalitv  among  the  settlers,  the  dead  were  buried  on  the 
bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rock  where  the  Fathers  landed ; 
and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  ef  the  weak  and 
wretched  state  of  the  English,  their  graves  were  levelled  and  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  extent  of  their  loss.  This  place, 
which  is  a  small  square  on  the  sea-bank,  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street, 
is  called  CMs  SUL  Governor  Carver's  remains,  it  is  si^posed, 
were  interred  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stone  has  been 
erected  to  designate  the  spot.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  affording  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  ocean.  "  About  the  year  1736,  an  enormous  freshet 
rushed  down  Middle  street,  by  which  many  of  the  graves  of  the 
Fathers  were  laid  bare,  and  their  bones  washed  into  the  sea."  A 
breastwork  and  platform  were  erected  on  this  bank  in  1742.  lu 
tne  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814| 
soma  defences  were  erected  on  this  spot 
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BWiffM  Am  is  » lilw  of  abovt  six  mlln  ia  4 
west  of  the  Tillage,  and  from  it  issaes  the  town  hrook.  it  was  disesrered  by  ] 
Billington.  ahont  the  ftrat  of  Jannary,  1621,  while  moonted  oo  a  tree  standing  on  a  hilL 
It  was  tn  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  Billington  sappoaedit 
to  heanmhtr  sen.  In  this  pood  there  aie  two  small  islands :  the  largest,  fjontnining 
aboat  two  acres,  has  been  planted  with  apple  trees.  The  pond  is  stocked  with  pickerel 
and  perch,  and  the  eagle  is  frequently  seen  cowering  orer  it.  haring  its  nest  in  the 
Hie  fallow  deer  ooeasionall]r  visits  this  pond  for  iuink,  ( 


Tidaity. 
its  margin. 


Fori 


.and  to  browae  oa 


lajr  Tears  thi»  place  was  a  friTorite  lesort  for  social  patties. 
In  the  aonth  part  of  tLe  town  or  Plymouth,  bordering  on  Sandwich  and  Warebam, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  nearly  twentjr  miles  square,  chiefly  coTered  with  wood. 
This  place  has  always  been  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  they  are  annually  thinned  off 
by  hunters.  In  January,  1631,  a  heaTy  snow,  laying  about  three  feet  deep,  so  im- 
peded their  motions  as  to  prove  fatal  lo  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock.  The  huntecs 
proTided  diemselves  with  snow-shoes,  pursued  the  deer,  and  killed  and  capcored  two 
hundred,  of  which  about  forty  were  taken  alive.  There  are  on  the  road  to  Sandwich, 
in  the  woods,  two  rocks,  called  Satfifiu  M9ekiy  which  are  corered  with  sticks  and  stones, 
which  haTe  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  It  was  the  constant  practioe  for  the 
Indians,  when  passing  by,  to  throw  on  the  rock  a  stidc  or  stone.  The  Ber.  Mr.  Hawley, 
who  spent  many  years  among  the  natiTes  at  Marshpee,  endeaTored  to  learn  from  them 
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singnlar  rite,  bat  could  only  conjecture  that  it  was  an  acknowledgment  <^  aa  ii^ 
bie  Beiag,  the  unknown  God  whom  they  worshipped,  this  pile  being  their  altar. 


The  annexed  is  a  rednced  copy 
of  the  Old  Colony  seal,  taken  maa 
the  book  of  laws,  publidied  in 
1685.  Underneath  are  fietc  simikf 
of  the  huid-writing  of  distingnidi- 
ed  persons  in  the  colony. 


Immediately  in  the  rear  of  Plymouth  village  is  Bnrying  Hill,  fixr- 
hierly  Fort  Hill.  It  embraces  about  eieht  acres,  and  rises  to  (Im 
height  of  165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit 
of  Uie  south-western  side,  the  Pilgrims  at  first  erected  some  slight 
defences ;  but  in  1676,  on  tfie  approach  of  Philip's  war,  they  erect* 
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od  a  fort  180  feet  square,  strongly  palisaded,  101  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  circuit  of  this  fortification  is  distinctly  visible.  The 
Tiew  presented  from  this  eminence  is  rarely  excelled  by  any  in 
the  country.  Beyond  the  points  of  land  forming  the  harbor,  the 
great  bay  of  Massachusetts  opens  to  the  view,  bounded  at  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  noxih 
appears  the  village  of  Duxbury,  and  the  handsome  conical  hill, 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt  Standish,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Burying  Hill  is  so  named 
from  its  being  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  sixty  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
a  grave-stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oldest  are  of  English  slate-stone.  The 
oldest  monument  in  the  yard  is  for  Edward  Gray,  a  respectable 
merchant,  whose  name  is  often  found  in  the  old  records.  The 
inscription  is,  **  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Gray,  Gent,  aged 
about  fiftv-two  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  last  of  June, 
1681."  The  following  are  also  copied  from  monuments  standing . 
on  Burying  Hill. 

Here  lyes  y  body  of  y  Honorable  William  Bradfoid,  who  expiied  Febniary  y*  20, 
170a^,  aged  79  years. 

He  lived  long,  bat  was  still  doing  good, 
And  in  his  ooontry's  service  lost  much  blood. 
After  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest ; 
His  very  name  and  memory  is  blest. 

Here  lyeth  boried  y  body  of  that  precioos  servant  of  Ood,  Mr.  Thomas  Caahmaii, 
who^  amr  he  had  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  particnlarly 
the  church  of  Plymoath,  for  many  jrears  in  the  office  of  ruling  elderi  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  December  y*  10th,  1691,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
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This  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Plymouth  county,  and 
was  originally  the  north-western  parish  of  Plymouth.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1707.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Cushman,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  in  1698.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parker,  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1776.  Rev.  Ezra 
Sampson  was  the  next  minister;  he  resigned  in  1796.  The  next 
in  order  was  Rev.  Eben.  Withinffton,  Rev.  John  Briggs,  and  Rev. 
Elijah  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1809. 

The  original  growth  of  forest  trees  here  was  rather  superior  in  sice 
and  variety  to  other  kinds  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Plymouth 
township :  upland  and  swamp  oak,  maple,  walnut,  white  ^ne, 
while  cedar,  pitch  pine,  were  conmion.  The  Winnatuckset,  a 
branch  of  Taunton  river,  passes  through  the  western  width  of  this 
town,  and  the  natural  meadows  on  this  stream  had  early  attrac- 
tions, and  first  led  to  the  settlement  of  these  then  ''  westerly  pre- 
cincts of  Plymouth.''    Persons  by  the  names  of  Loring,  Gushing, 
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Lobdall,  Laiell,  and  Bradford  were  among  the  fint  settlera  of  ibm 
place.  There  is  a  Congregational  and  an  Universalist  church. 
Population,  835.  Distance,  8  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  10  E.  of 
Bridgewater,  and  32  south-easterly  of  Boston.  In  1S37,  there 
was  one  cotton  mill,  spindles,  1,000 ;  cloth  manufactured,  180,000 
yards ;  value,  $18,000 ;  five  males  and  25  females  employed ;  one 
woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  36,154  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured ;  value,  $40, 171 ;  two  nail  factories ;  83  tons  o[  nails 
manufieustured;  value,  $16,180 ;  one  manufactory  ojf  shovels,  spades, 
forks  and  hoes ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $7,200. 


ROCHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1686.  As  early  as  1638,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  colony  court  of  Plymouth  "  granted  lands  at  Seipp- 
eon  to  a  committee  of  the  church  of  Scituate,  for  the  seating  of  a 
township  and  a  congregation,"  &c.  The  territory,  however,  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  1651,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  It  was  probably  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  same  year. 

After  this  purchase  there  were  several  others  made  at  rarions  times.  The  town  b 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  ancient  citj  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  a 
•hire  from  whence  man^  of  the  first  planters  or  Scimate  (and  of  course  Rochester) 
emigrated.  «  That  ancient  city  had  toe  jnrisdiction  of  the  oyster  fishery,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  history  that  these  oysters  were  celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence." 
The  first  settlers  appear  to  hare  come  into  the  place  abont  the  Tear  1660 ;  they  were 
principally  from  Sandwich,  Manhfteld,  and  Scitnate.  The  fdtowing  aj^ear  to  haw 
Men  tne  first  principal  settlers. 

Mr.  Samtiel  Arnold,  Samnel  Hammond,  Jacob  Bampus,  Abraham  Holmes, 

John  Hammond,  John  Wing,  Joseph  Bni^,  Job  Winslow. 

Moses  Barlow,  Aaron  Barlow,  John  Haskell, 

Samuel  White,  Joseph  Dotey,  Sprague, 

Rochester  is  a  large  township,  containing  about  sixty  square 
miles,  containing  rarious  kinds  of  soil ;  about  the  center  it  is  light 
and  sandy;  some  parts  are  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  in  sc«ne 
places  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  producing  good  crops  of  grass.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  salt.  Ship-building  has  also 
formed  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  place.  There  is 
about  60  sail  of  merchant  and  coasting  yessels  owned  here.  There 
are  8  churches,  4  Ck>ngregatioQal,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  for  Friends.  Mattapois^^  on  an  inlet  from 
Buzzard's  ba^,  is  the  principal  village. 

The  folio wmg  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  east    The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses^ 

•  The  Indian  word  Mattapoiset  is  said  to  signify  the  piffce  cfrest.  The  Indians  liv- 
ed 5  or  6  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  the  shore  tat 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  clams  and  fish ;  one  or  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  they 
used  to  stop  at  a  spring  and  rest.  From  this  circumstance,  is  it  said,  the  river  aad 
pUm  derived  their  names. 
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East  viem  cf  Jdaitapoiset  Village^  Roeketier* 

3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist.  The 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right;  the  Universal- 
ist, wi£  a  tower,  is  aeen  farther  south.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  mechanic  shops,  connected  principally  with  the  ship-buildiuR 
business,  which,  with  the  whale  fishery,  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  Large  whaling  ships  can  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
This  village  is  6  miles  from  New  Bedford,  25  from  Plymouth,  and 
6  miles  south  from  Rochester  Center,  which  is  a  small  viQase, 
having  a  Congregational  church.  Sippican  village  is  about  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Mattapoiset,  and  perhaps  about  two  thirds  its 
size,  containing  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Universalist 
In  this  village  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  the  leading  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  it  is  stated, 
"  Number  of  vessels  built,  35;  tonnage  of  the  same,  9,338 ;  value 
of  the  same,  $379,000 ;  hands  employed,  215."   Population,  3,670. 

Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Le  Baron  continued  in  the  ministry  ki  Mat- 
tapoiset for  100  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  possesses,  it  is  believed,  the  most  valtia1>le 
private  library  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  300  are  folios.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  these  volumes  treat  are  theology  and  history,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  ancient.  In  this  collection  there  are  4,000  pamph* 
lets,  some  of  which  are  v^ry  rare.  Dr.  R.  has  also  an  extensive 
collection  of  coins,  manuscripts,  &c.  The  Ubrary  is  carefully 
arranged  in  neat  and  elegant  book-cases. 

The  R^v.  Samuel  Arnold  was  the  first  minister  of  this  town. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Sippican  or 
Rochester  harbor,  and  at  this  place,  it  is  probable,  the  first  settlers 
located  themselves.  Mr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  who  was  settled  here  in  1710.  While  he  was  minister, 
the  mhabitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  town,  living  re- 
mote from  the  place  of  public  worship,  proposed  to  be  set  off  into 
a  distinct  pariui.  This  was  accordingly  done  about  theyear  1733, 
and  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey  was  ordained  tneir  minister,    lliis  parish 
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contains  that  part  of  the  town  which  still  retaini  the  Indian  name 
MatiapMet.  Mr.  Hovey  was  succeeded,  in  1772,  by  Rer.  Lemuel 
Le  tiaron.*  A  third  Congreaational  society  was  formed  from 
several  border-towns,  about  1748,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  West 
was  for  many  years  the  pastor.  He  died  in  the  ministry,  in  1790. 
at  a  yerv  advanced  age.  The  meeting-house  for  this  society  stood 
at  the  Im  .  W.  angle  of  the  town,  near  the  great  pmds.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  Rochester,  aocorduig  to  Mr.  0aekuS|  waa  establislied 
about  1793. 

The  following  sketch  or  draught  is  copied  from  an  original  draw- 
ing made  bv  mng  Philip,  in  1668,  preserved  in  the  records  of 
Plymouth  colony.  The  land  described  seems  to  fidl  within  Roch- 
ester, on  the  sea-shore. 

«  This  may  inform  the  honorable  court,  that  I,  Fhihp,  am  wUUng  to  wU  tlie  land 
within  this  draught,  hat  the  Indians  that  are  n^  it  may  lire  upon  it  still;  bm  ihe 
land  that  is  mine  may  be  sold,  and  Watashpoo  is  of  the  same  mind.   I  ha?e  pntdowa 
all  the  principal  names  of  the  land  we  are  now  willing  should  be  sold. 
« l^rom  Pacanaokett.  the  24th  Philip :  P :  his  mark."* 

ofthe  month,  1668." 

We 
llriiliapMk 

^Psnhaaet. 


AsBowomparaoicc. 

/         ^_ 

Kitteaskecsett. 

^  Know  all  men  \xy  these  presents,  that  Philip  has  giren  power  onto  Wataskpoo^ 
and  Sampson  and  their  brethren,  to  hold  and  to  make  sale  of  to  whom  they  wiU,  by  my 
consent,  )cc.  fce.    Witness  my  hand  that  I  giye  it  to  them. 

The  maik  P  of  Philip,  1666.» 

<<  John  Sssssmon  is  a  witness." 


SOITUATE, 

This  town  appears  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1633  or  1634. 
It  is  supposed  the  town  derived  its  name  from  die  Indian  word 
^teaat  or  SatuU,  a  word  which  signifies  Cold  Brook,  and  applied 

*  In  1696,  a  French  privateer  was  wrecked  in  Bnzsard's  bay,  the  crew  were  carried 
|irisoners  to  Boston ;  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Francis  Le  Baron,  came  to  Ptymonth,  and  hav- 
mg  performed  a  surgical  operation,  the  town  being  destitute  of  a  physidan,  they  peii* 
tioned  Lieutenant  GoTemor  Stoughton  for  his  liberation,  that  he  mig^t  settle  in  thor 
town.  This  was  granted,  and  he  married  Mary  Wilder,  a»d  practised  physie  till  ha 
died,  at  the  age  of  36  yean.  Dr.  Le  Banm  did  not  relinquish  the  Catholic  religioa, 
and  was  stioogly  attached  to  its  ceremonies.  He  nerer  retired  to  rest  without  plMin^ 
the  cross  on  his  brettt.  He  left  descendants,  and  all  those  of  his 
sm  descended  ihim  hinu--2%Mter'i  fltftvrr  s/ P^fiMHtfc. 
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to  a  Stream  in  this  place.  "Scituate,  indebted  to  the  substantial 
character  of  some  of  its  founders,  many  of  whom,  it  is  evident, 
came  chiefly  from  Kent,  in  England,  soon  became  a  respectable 
town,  early  taking  the  lead  in  rates  and  levies  of  men,  which  su- 
periority it  maintained  to  the  latest  annals  of  the  colony.  Are  you 
a  Kentish  man,  or  a  man  of  Kent?  has  its  historical  value,  as  it 
respects  origin."*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  freemen  in 
Scituate,  from  1633  to  1649. 

Mr.  William  Oilson,  Heary  Bowtey,  Richard  Sillis,  Waiter  Woodworth, 

Anthony  Annable,     Geo.  Kendrick,  Edward  Fitzrandle,   Mr.  Timo.  Hatheriy, 

Hnmphieir  Turner,    Edward  Foster,  Robert  Linnet,  Wm.  Caseter, 

William  Hatch,         George  Lewis,  John  Williams,  Edward  Eddenden, 

Henry  Cobb,  Bernard  Lombard,     Thomas  Dimmack,    Thomas  Cla 

8amnel  Hoose,  Mr.  John  Lothrop,     John  Twisden,  Edward  Jen 

ICr.  James  Cadworth,  Henry  Bourne,  Thomas  Chambers,   Isaac  Stedman, 

Isaac  Robinson,         Mr.  Thos.  Besbedge,  John  Hewes,  John  AUea. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Samuel  Hickley,         Mr.  Chas.  Chauncey, 

John  Cooper,  John  Lewis,  Williftm  Parker, 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  the  principal  founder  and  Ikther  of  the  town  of  Scituate. 
In  1656,  Mr.  fiatherly,  Robert  Studson,  and  Joseph  Tilden^  built  a  saw-mill  on  the 
third  Herring  Brook,  which  is  belieyed  to  be  the  first  saw-miU  in  the  colony.  This  ia 
the  brook  that  separates  Scituate  from  Hanoyer.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  It  is  stated  that  19  houses  were  burnt  by  the  sayages  in  their  attack  on 
this  town  in  1676. 

This  town  suffered  severely  during  Philip's  war.  Capt.  Michael 
Pierce,  who,  with  61  Elnglishmen,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near 
Pawtucket,  was  of  this  town.  The  following  account  of  the 
Indian  attack  on  this  town  is  copied  from  the  account  given  m 
"  Deane's  History  of  Scituate,"  published  in  183L 

*'llMy  caiM  laco  Scluata  bjr  the  *Indiui  pAth/  m  called,  wbleh  led  flram  Sehnate  to  the  MetekeeeK 
■ecOementi  t  Indian  liead  ponds,  bj  *  the  Coroet'e  mitl,'  on  the  thbd  Heniof  bnok.  near  the  iMtdeoee  oC 
the  late  Major  Wineloir.  'thk  eaw-mill  they  barnt;  and  tndHlon  telle  that  they  wounded  end  hunt  a 
nan  in  k :  but  thii  ta  doubtful  They  then  proceedad  to  Gept  Joaeph  Sylveater'a,  and  burnt  hie  houM.  a 
■mod  north  of  the  Epbeopel  Church  hill,  (now  known  aa  auch.)  and  nearly  on  the  aame  apot  where  aMinde 
the  naneian  of  Mr.  Samuel  Waterman.  There  wee  a  murieon  of  twelve  men  at  Joseph  Bamow'e,  fhrea 
fbuitha  of  a  mile  eouth  of  OapL  SylTeeter'a,  which  they  probably  avoided,  and  proceeded  down  unrarda  the 
town,  burning  ae  they  went.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  able  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  hooaea  ao  de> 
■tioyed,  which  we  find  incidentaUy  inenilooed  \i\  our  town  reoanie.  The  next  houae  wMch  they  bunt  (cf 
which  we  have  certain  record)  was  William  Blaekmoie'a.  It  atood  where  auncla  the  house  of  the  hoe  Ckpk 
BUJih  Cunie,  Ibcty  rode  weat  of  the  head  of  the  lane  that  lenda  to  Unkm  bridge,  and  en  the  nocth  aUe  of 
the  etreet  William  Blacknnore  wae  killed  that  day,  but  whether  in  attempting  to  defend  hie  houae  or  no^ 
and  what  wae  the  fitfe  of  hii  family,  we  have  not  learned ;  probably,  however,  they  had  eeeaped  to  the 
*  block-hoaee'  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  bat  fifty  rode  diatant  The  biock-hooie  waa  atueked,  but  ndl  ear 
rted;  John  Jamee,  however,  whoae  houee  wae  near  the  block-houee,  received  a  mortal  wound,  lingered 
•boot  aix  weeke,«nd  dML  The  Indiane  then  haaiened  teward  te  attack  the  ptIaeiDal  canfeon  at  Oiailee 
Slockbridge'e.  Their  peth  may  be  traced  directly  onward  towards  this  garrison.  Hie  nouse  of  Nichgtai 
(the  Sweede)  wm  the  next  bunt,  which  eieod  on  a  email  hill  thirty  rode  north-eaac  of  Rirker  hme.  1^ 
obeerve  that  the  town  voted  the  next  yeer  to  ellow  him  three  pounda  towanh  rebuttdlfv  hie  houee.  In 
their  Anther  progreaa  they  doubtlees  burnt  other  houeee,  aa  Wm.  Pisrker'e,  Bobert  Steteon,  Jr.'e,  SuuhI- 
lake'e,  SutUft'e,  Hdmee' ;  John  Buck's  and  others  wera  nigh  their  path,  but  valhrtaBatelY  the  fwntntoae't. 
report  to  Gov.  Wfauiow  is  not  extant,  et  least  to  full.  They  passed  over  Walnut  Ttee  hill,  on  the  noctb* 
"  "  -   --    -  "~  eO'e  house,  which  stood  at  the 'turn  of  the  roai* 

I  was  nearly  midwy  between  Judge  Cushlac% 
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the  endle;  the  houee  hetag  eitualed  beneath  a  high  hlU,  ahe  had  no  notioe  of  the  appnach  of  the  eavaM 
vntll  they  were  ruabbig  down  the  hill  towarda  the  houee.  In  the  moment  of  alarm  ehe  fled  tovrarde  the 
garrlsoii,  which  wae  not  mora  than  eixty  rods  dtatant,  and  either  through  a  momentary  ftrgetAdneae,  <* 
despair,  or  with  the  hope  of  alarmhtf  the  garrison  in  eeasnn,  she  forgot  the  child.  She  reached  the  gam- 
■n  In  eafoty.  Ilie  aavagee  entered  ber  houee,  and  etopping  only  to  take  the  bread  from  the  oven  which 
ahe  wee  hi  the  aa  of  putting  fai,  when  ehe  wae  first  alarmed,  then  roehed  forward  to  aamnlt  the  garrimb 
After  they  bed  became  ckwiy  engaged,  Bwell's  wife  returned  by  a  circuhous  path,  to  learn  the  Ihteiof  th« 
bihe»ai4to  her  happy  aiurpriee,  found  fe  qnkdjr  aleepfaig  hi  the  ciadle  ae  ehe  had  left  k,  and  carried  k 
afolj  to  the  garrlaoo.    A  fow  houn  afterwaid  the  houae  wae  bunL    Then  wie  acooeldenMeTlUaii 

•  Tocrey's  History  of  Sdtoate^  Coll.  Maas.  Hut.  Soc. 


SCITUATt. 


Kndl  tMi  plM^  ud  Um  Immh  of  Nartliagr,  Ftlaier,  ffiwiiill  TTiniiMi  Ung.  Jr.  and  Mmt  ecWn  ww 
bU«i  burnt,  tKoofb  w«  are  nol  abl«  to  quoc«  record  for  H.  That  Ewell't  honw  wa«  burnt  we  laam  from 
lib  wUl,  ii  whleh  tt  waa  bteklafMaliy  mantlooed ;  (aee  Family  Kkatehea.)  The  farriaon-lioiaB  of  Suck- 
bridfo  waa  palisadoed  on  threa  ahWs,  the  Ibiirth  beinf  defended  by  the  mill-piind.  Beaide  tbia  there  wmm 
a  Miiall  ootwnrk  near  the  mill,  on  a  little  l«la'vd  b*i«reen  the  millatream  and  the  wavteway,  trhere  a 
Maekamith'a  afekop  haa  tor  •arerai  yeara  aiood.  It  wa«  tlioui^ht  to  be  a  point  of  inoporunce  to  the  eettlaoMoi 
10  dafmid  these  mllla.  Hera  the  Indiana  liiught  several  hdurs,  made  mairr  tsfforu  to  Are  the  biiildiufa,  and 
Mrtalnad  heavy  Iomm,  ftwa  tba  weU>diracted  ahot  Horn  the  garriann.  They  chiefly  occupied  the  gronnd 
at  the  Bouth  aod  of  the  mill-dam.  They  were  not  repulaed  until  iiichi  cloae,  when  n««rly  the  whole  totem 
of  tba  town  thai  waa  left  at  home  waa  eoHadad  tor  the  purpoae.  Ltouu  Buck  had  muatered  all  the  men 
balow,  and  the  vataran  Oornai  8ial80Q  had  daaceoded  the  river,  with  what  people  could  be  caiaed  in  tka 
■ooth  part  of  tha  town.  Unlfartunately,  Oapt  John  Wiinama,  with  thhty  Scituate  men,  waa  abaent, '  laair- 
^  Um  woo^  about  Namaakatt,  (Middleboroufh.") 


StnUktm  view  of  the  Ajtdent  Houu^  ScUuaU. 


The  above  ii  a  southern  view  of  Capt.  S.  P.  Barker's  residence, 
gitoated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  Scituate  harbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  thd  village  at  this  place,  which  consists  of 
about  30  dwelling-houses.  Capt.  Barker's  house  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  now  standing  in  New  England.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  John  Williams,  as  early  as  1634. 
"The  massive  beams,  the  wooden  walls,  interlined  with  brick, 
and  the  port-holes,  witness  that  it  was  a  garrison-house."  The 
building  has  been  made  somewhat  longer  than  it  was  originally, 
by  a  small  addition  at  the  western  end ;  it  is  finely  situat^,  hav- 
ing a  commanding  prospect  of  the  ocean  to  the  north.  Cape  Ann 
and  Boston  Light  can  Iks  seen  from  this  place. 

Scituate,  though  much  of  its  soil  is  poor,  contains  extensive  salt 
marshes  and  valuable  pasturage.  The  first  planters  of  this  ancient 
town  complained  to  the  colony  court  that  '^  their  lands  were  stony 
and  hard  to  be  subdued."  This  was  a  very  just  description  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  adjoins  Cohasset.  Its  har- 
bor is  small  and  difficult  of  access,  but  the  town  has  about  30  sail 
of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The  mackerel  fishery  has  been 
pursued  with  great  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  22  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ery; hands  employed,  250;  6,500  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken. 
North  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  when 
near  the  sea  turns  and  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  leaving  a 
beach  nearly  three  miles  in  length  between  itself  and  the  ocean. 
This  beach,  which  is  formed  of  round  smooth  pebbles,  from  20  to 
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40  feet  high,  is  considered  a  curiosity.  This  town  has  some  iron 
works;  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on. 
There  are  7  churches,  2  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  3,754.  Scituate  Harbor 
is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  28  from  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Lothrop  the  first  pastor  in  the  first,  north  or  lower  societyi  arrived  at 
Scitnattf  in  1634.  He  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  charch  in  1639,  and  settled 
Barnstable.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Charles  ChaancjT)  who  afterwards  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  college.    The  next  in  order' was  Nicholas  Baker,  who  died  in 

1678 ;  after  him,  Mr. Gushing ;  the  next,  Nath.  Pitcheri  who  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Shearjashub  Bourne,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  his  sno* 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1763.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  the  successor  o{  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
was  ordained  in  1791.  The  second,  or  south,  or  upper  society  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1658.  The  Rev.  William  Wetherell,  who  died  in  1684,  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Mighill,  who  died  1689.  Deodat  Lawson  was  the  next  minister ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Eelles,  who  was  ordained  in  1704,  and  died  in  1750 : 
his  successor  was  Jonathan  Porby,  who  was  ordained  in  1751,  and  died  1754.  David 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  in  1811.  Rev.  Addington  Davenport, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1719,  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  diorck 
in  Scitnate.  This  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  large  edifice  of  the  same  name  waa 
erected  in  Hanover. 


WAREHAM. 


The  Indian  name  of  this  place  appears  to  have  been  Agawaam. 
It  was  sold,  in  1655,  by  Ackanootus,  with  two  other  natives  of 
Aqnetnet,  in  Sandwich,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  After  this 
time  it  was  leased  by  that  town  till  1682,  when  it  was  sold  in  six 
shares,  for  £200,  to  Joseph  Warren,  William  Clark,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  and  Josiah  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Isaac  Little  of  Marshfield, 
and  Seth  Pope  of  Dartmouth.  Settlements  commenced  soon  after 
this  time.  The  earliest  permanent  settlers  were  from  Hingham, 
of  whom  Israel  Fearing  was  the  leader.  Several  other  settlers 
came  in,  chiefly  from  Sandwich  and  Plymouth,  while  those  of 
Rochester,  already  on  the  confines,  were  annexed,  when  it  became 
a  town,  in  1739.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher,  was 
ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Noble  Everett,  who  was  ordained  in  1784. 

The  town  of  Wareham  lies  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's-  Bay,  and 
the  soily  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  is 
light  and  sandy.  '  There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the 
town,  on  which  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
There  is  a  bank  here,  the  *'  Wareham  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Population,  2,166.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth, 
18  from  New  Bedford,  12  from  Sandwich,  and  50  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Ware- 
ham village.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as 
this  place.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  6  nail  factories ;  7,039 
tons  were  manufactured;  value,  $985,460;  hands  employed,  346. 
SHx  air  and  cupola  furnaces;  829  tons  of  castings  were  made,  valp 
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m&A  at  $66,880;  hands  employed,  66;  2  rolling  mills ;  iranmano- 
Pictured,  1,238  tons;  value,  $137,000;  hands  employed,  60. 
There  were  2  cotton  and  1  paper-mill. 

There  is  a  rocky  neck,  of  some  elevation,  at  the  month  of  the 
Narrows,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  bay  from  the  village,  "It 
was  this  neck  which  concealed  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of 
bar^  from  the  Superb  and  Nimrod,  British  vessels  of  war  on  this 
station,  June  13,  1814,  rendering  the  expedition  as  unperceived  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  destruction  of  burning  was,  one  ship, 
one  brig,  (on  the  stocks,)  and  several  schooners  and  sloops.  The 
ship,  being  afterwards  extinguished,  suffered  a  partial  loss,  as  did 
the  brig  and  a  cotton  factory,  into  which  a  Cone;reve  rocket  was 
thrown,  and  also  extinguished.  The  estimated  Toss  was  $40,000. 
The  detachment  consisted  of  6  barges  and  200  men,  which  arrived 
in  the  morning,  and  departed  in  a  lew  hours." 

Manomet  is  the  name  of  a  creek,  or  river,  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich, into  the  n|mer  part  of  Bnzzard^s  Bay,  fonnerlj  called  Manomet  Bay.  Between 
Hum  and  Sensset  Creek  is  the  place  which  has  been  thought  of,  for  more  than  a  eent«« 

a,  as  proper  to  be  cut  througn  by  a  canal,  and  thvs  form  a  communication  baweea 
imstable  and  Buxzard's  Bay.  It  is  only  six  miles  across.  Manomet  rivulet  was 
visiled  as  early  as  1622,  by  Gov.  Bradford,  to  procure  com.  The  stream  was  called,  by 
the  natives,  PoaeMfwese,  a  word  signiQring,  in  their  language, "  provision  rivulet.^  In 
1627,  the  Plymouth  colonists,  for  ^e  convenience  of  trade,  built  a  small  pinnace  at 
Manomet,  to  which  place  they  transported  their  goods.  Having  taken  them  up  a  creek 
within  tour  or  five  miles,  they  carried  them  over  land  to  the  vessel,  and  thus  avoided 
the  dangerous  navigation  aiound  Cape  Cod.  For  the  safety  of  their  vessd  and  goods, 
they  built  a  house,  and  kept  some  servants  there,  who  planted  com,  raised  hogs,  6cc. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  mode  of  transportation  was  revived 
again,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  fotmd  it  convenient  to  resort  to  this  (dace,  lo 
avoid  the  risk  of  cqiture  by  the  enemy's  craisers  along  the  coast. 


WEST    BRIDGE  WATER. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Bridgewater  commenced  in 
this  town  in  1651.  It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in 
1822.    At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  each  settler  had  a 
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house-lot  of  six  acres  on  the  town  river,  then  called  Nunkeiest^  or 
Nunketetest  i  this  was  also  the  name,  at  that  time,  of  Nippenicket 
Pond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  Raynham.  TTie 
new  settlement  itself  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  while 
the  plantation  received  the  more  general  name  of  Saughtncket 
The  house-lots  were  contiguous,  and  the  settlement  compact 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  permanent  settlers : — Thomas 
Hayward,  John  Hayward,  Nathaniel  Willis,  John  Willis,  William  Basset,  John  Wash- 
burn, John  Washburn.  Jr.,  Thomas  Gannett,  William  Brett,  John  Gary,  Samuel  Tomp- 
kins. Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience  Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonardson,  Mr.  Keim 
and  Samuel  Edson.  The  orthography,  as  it  respects  the  names  of  the  early  settlers, 
has,  in  many  instances,  considerably  changed.  John  Hayward  and  his  descendants, 
who  originally  omitted  the  y  in  their  name,  have  finally  changed  it  to  Howard.  Gary 
\v3us  sometimes  written  Carew,  Laihrop,  Laythorpe,  6cc.  The  Rev.  James  Keith  was 
the  first  minister  ordainrd  in  this  town.  This  was  in  1664,  twelve  years  after  the  first 
settlement  was  made.  It  appears  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  support  a  minister  be- 
fore this  time.  Mr.  Keith  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  came 
\Q  Boston  about  1662,  and  was  introduced  to  the  church  at  Bridgewater  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  whom  he  always  considered  his  best  friend  and  patron.  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Keith  are  numerous.  He  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Perkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  died  in  1782 ;  the  next  minister 
was  Rev.  John  Reed,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  1780, 

West  Bridgewater  is  a  very  level  township  of  land,  and  the 
meadows,  called  "  Hockanwck  meadows,"  produce  large  crops  of 
hay  of  a  superior  kind.  It  lies  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  13 
north-easterly  of  Taunton,  and  24  southerly  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,145.  There  are  in  the  town  3  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  which, 
in  1837,  made  430  tons  of  castings;  value,  $42,500 ;  hands  em- 
ployed 31;  1  manufactory  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes. 
In  1837  there  were  2,518  pairs  of  boots  and  27,890  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $31,210;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
25.  There  are  3  churches ;  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  New  Je- 
rusalem.   Population,  1,145. 

Bridgewater  was  the  first  interior  settlement  in  tlie  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  many  of  the  settlers  were  called  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare.  During  Philip's  war  they 
displayed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity.  Surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  "they  were  strongly  advised  and  solicited  to  desert  their 
dwellings  and  repair  down  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-side."  They 
however  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  and  defended  their  settle- 
ment, and  encouraged  and  assisted  other  towns  to  do  the  same. 
They  erected  a  stockade,  or  garrison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  fortified  many  of  their  dwellings.  On  April  9th,  1676, 
being  Sunday,  the  enemy  burnt  a  house  and  bam,  and  riflei  seve- 
ral other  houses  in  town ;  but  they  soon  fled,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken.  On  May  8th,  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tis- 
paquin  for  their  leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  many  of  the 
houses,  but ''  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from  their  houses,  fell  upon 
them  80  resolutely  that  the  enemy  were  repelled;  and  a  hea^ 
shower  of  rain  falling  at  the  some  time,  the  nres  were  soon  extin- 
guished.   The  attack  was  then  renewed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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river,  but  the  enemy  were  aocm  defeated,  and  the  next  mommg 
entirely  disappeared,  after  burning  two  houses  and  one  bam.  On 
this  occasion  13  houses  and  4  bams  only  were  burnt,  and  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  village ;  the  rest  were  on  the  borders  of  the 
settlement,  and  deserted  at  (be  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  ex- 
cepting  the  garrison-houses,  every  house  but  one  in  the  town  was 
burnt  This  was  tme,  probably,  of  all  the  houses  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  death  of  PhUip,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being 
alarmed  at  some  appearance  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  pressed  Comfort  Willis 
and  Joseph  Edson  to  go  p<nt  to  the  governor,  to  give  information.  Capt.  Churchy  with 
his  companyi  was  immediately  sent  to  their  assistance.  Abont  20  men  from  Bridge- 
water,  while  on  the  road  to  meet  Capt.  Chnrch,  came  upon  the  enemy,  and  longht 
them,  and  look  seventeen  alive,  and  also  much  plunder,  without  losing  a  man.  They 
joined  Capt.  Chnrch  next  dav,  and  soon  captured  and  killed  173  Indians.  These  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  into  the  town  pound  ot  night,  and  an  Indian  guard  set  over  them. 
''They  were  well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  had  a  merry  night;  and  the 
pnsoners laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  havingbeen  so  well  treat^  for  a  long 
time."  The  next  day  Capt.  Church  arrived  safe  at  Plymouth,  with  ail  the  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  dangers  of  this  war,  and  the  great  number  of  the  findgewater 
people  engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants 
was  kiDed.  The  first  person  who  fell  in  battle  from  this  plaee  was  John  Snell,  who 
was  kiUad  in  the  old  French  war.  The  second  was  Capt.  Jacob  Allen,  who  was  killed 
•t  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.— 7t4  vol.  2d  Series  Coil  Mass,  Hist,  Soc. 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 

Suffolk  County  was  incoirporated  in  1643.  At  this  period  it 
comprehended  all  the  territory  now  within  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  together  with  the  towns  of  Hingham  and  Hull, 
in  Plymouth  county.  The  county  of  Suffolk  now  comprehends 
only  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  islands 
appertaining  to  each.  Its  greatest  extent  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Chelsea  to  the  Dorchester  line  is  about  11  miles,  and 
from  West  Boston  bridge  to  the  outer  harbor  about  10  miles.  In 
1837,  the  population  was  81,984. 


BOSTON. 


Tbs  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  Shawmui,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  signified  a  spring  of  water.  The  first  English  name  given 
to  it  was  TYwumniain,  uxe  literal  signification  of  which  is  "  three 
mountains;"  for  Boston  was  originally  composed  of  three  hills. 
These  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon 
hills.  On  the  last  there  were  three  distinct  eminences,  so  elevated 
as  to  give  this  hill  the  appearance  of  a  moimtain  when  viewed 
from  the  low  grounds  of  Charlestown.  These  eminences  have 
been  since  called  by  the  names  of  Mount  Vernon,  Beacon,  and 
Pemberton  hills.  The  modem  name  Tremont  allndes  to  the  same 
circiunstance. 
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In  1630»  the  Plymomh  eokmy,  by  the  agenor  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Fe^ 
tiando  Gorges,  obtained  from  the  council  for  New  England  its  last  patent.  Prepara- 
tions having  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  arrived  in  Majwachnsetts  bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  this  fleet 
came  Gknremor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  together  with  about  fifteen  hundred  other  passengers.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  ships  at  Charlestown,  the  governor  and  several  of  the  patenteesi 
having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massachusetts,  pitched  down  on  the  north  side 
of  Charlesi  river,  and  took  lodgings  m  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  governor  and  company  to  have  settled  at 
this  place,  but  the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  water,  induced  them  to  remove.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackstone,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  rather  of  an  eooentric  character,  located  himself  on  the  pemnsula 
01  Shawmut,  in  a  solitary  manner,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  he  built  on  the  west  side. 
Going  over  to  Charlestown,  he  informed  the  governor  of  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
at  Shawmut,  and  invited  him  over  his  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  by  this  invitation,  crossed  the  river,  ana  finding  it  an  eligible 
place,  began  a  settlement  there,  by  the  erection  of  small  cottages.  The  place  was 
named  Boston  in  compliment  to  Bev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  at  that  time  a  preacher 
in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  was  expected  over  very  soon  to  join  the 
colony.  The  town  records  for  the  four  first  years  trom  the  settlement  of  Boston  are 
hm,  but  the  records  of  the  first  church  have  been  preserved,  and  in  them  it  is  probable 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  adalt  population  at  this  time  are  inserted.    The  following 


alt  populate 
and  deputy 


IS  a  foe  simile  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor's  signaturet^. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  English  at 
PlymouUi  to  Boston  harbor,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  party : — 

*Mt  neiiMd  nod  to  the  compftnr  in  nnanl,  that,  tlwugh  tho  Maaachuieita  (a  ulbe  of  Indkni)  had 
oAan  threatened  ui,  (aa  wo  wen  Inibrmed,)  jot  we  atwuhl  «d  ananga  them,  paitljtoaee  thecouDtrr,  paitlf 
to  make  peace  with  them,  and  paitlr  to  procura  their  truck.  For  theoe  onda  the  govemoun  cboas  ten 
meo,  fit  nr  the  purpoaa,  and  aent  TiaiuafiMm,  and  two  other  aavafBa,  u»  briof  m  to  apeech  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  interpret  for  ua. 

"  [On  the  IBth  of  Septomher,  1S91,  belnir  THieadaT,]  we  aet  oat  aSxxit  midnight,  the  tide  then  earring  for 
ue.  We.  euppoeing  it  to  be  nearer  than  it  la,  thiiiint  te  be  there  the  next  morning  betimee;  but  it  proved 
well  near  twenty  leasee  fhxn  New  Piymouih.  we  came  into  the  buttom  of  the  bar,  Iwt  being  lata,  wa 
anchored,  aiid  lay  in  the  ahaJlop,  not  hairing  aeon  any  of  the  people.  The  next  mommg  we  put  hi  for  the 
aliore.  There  we  found  many  iohatera,  that  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  aavacea,  which  w«  OMMla 
leady  ■nder  a  eltfT,  (Oopp^a  hiU,  fn  BoMon.)  The  ceptain  eent  two  aetitinela  behind  (ba  cliflT,  to  the  land- 
wmrd.  to  aecure  the  ahaUop,  and  taking  a  guide  with  him,  and  four  of  our  company,  went  to  aaak  the 
liihabkaiits,  where  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobeters;  they  told  her  of  them,  and  contented  her  for 
them.  She  told  them  where  the  people  wefBL  Tlaquantnm  went  to  them ;  the  mat  returaed,  hftrlng 
fraction  which  way  to  bring  the  shallop  to  them. 

*'  The  aaehem,  or  gowmour  of  thie  place,  b  called  Obbatlnewmt,  and,  though  he  live  in  the  bottom  of  tha 
ffanachuaet  Bay.  ya  he  ia  under  Maamaoyv  He  uaed  ua  very  kindly ;  he  told  ua  ha  duiM  not  remain  in 
any  aeiiled  place,  for  fear  of  the  Tarentinea ;  alao  the  aquaw  aachero  or  MaaaachuaeiA  queen  waa  an  eoemj 
to  him.  m  told  him  of  direni  nchema  that  had  acknowledged  themaelvee  to  be  King  Jamea  hia  men,  and 
if  he  alao  would  aubmit  himaelf  we  would  be  hia  aafoguard  £pom  hk  enemiea ;  which  ky  did,  and  went  alooff 
with  ua  to  bring  ua  to  the  aqimw  nchero.  -^    . ,     ,   .    .    ^      ^ 

"  Again  we  croeaed  the  bay,  which  la  very  large  and  hath  at  leaat  fifty  Wanda  In  It,  but  the  certain  Dum- 
ber hi  not  known  to  the  inhabiunts.  Night  it  waa  before  we  came  to  that  aide  of  the  bay  where  thia  peo- 
ple were, that  night  alao  we  rid  at  anchor  akoanl  thaahallop.    On  the  morrow  we  wentaahoce  all  but 

two  men,  and  marched  in  arma  up  the  country.  Baying  gone  three  milea.  wa  came  to  a  plaea  where 
ccra  h«l  been  newly  gathered,  a  houae  pulled  down,  and  tha  people  mim.  A  mile  ihim  hence,  Nanepaa- 
hemet,  their  king,  tn  hiM  li/etiiM  had  Iiyed.  Hia  houae  waa  not  like  othera,  but  a  acaflbid  waa  largely 
huilt,  with  polea  and  planka,  aome  aiz  fool  from  ground,  and  tha  houae  upon  that,  being  aituated  on  the  Uf> 
ofahilL 

" Nol  for  ftom  benee,  in  aboitimi,  wu  caroa  1 
there  were  polea,  aome  thirty  or  forty  foot  kng, 
another,  and  with  theae  they  endoeed  a  nog 
digged  on  each  aide;  one  way  there  waa  to  go  Ir 
'        of  aa  ha»a,  wharehi,  Mv  4md,  helaj 
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•' AbM  a  mOa  rnm  benea  w«  easw  to  Mdi  aaetWr,  iNtt  MM<d  on  the  top  of  aB  hffl 
met  was  killed,  none  dwelling  In  It  aince  the  time  of  his  death.    At  this  piaca  we  etaid.  and  aaoi  ^vvami 
to  look  tile  iahabitaatfl,  and  to  inform  them  of  our  endi  in  comine.  that  thej  mi$ht  noi  be  fcarttUof 


Within  a  mila  of  Uiiaptacether  found  the  woman  of  the  iriaceuxether,  with  their  corn  od  keapa,  wfaxfatf 
we  mppoeed  them  tohefledlurfearoriu,  andthe  mora,  hecaoae  in  diren  placoe  they  bad  ornmij  fwdlad 
down  their  houeee,  and  for  haste  in  one  pliue  had  loft  ioma  of  their  com,  co^^ 
wKh  it. 

"  With  much  foar  ther  entertained  ni  at  fint,  but  oeeinff  oar  gentle  carriage  towards  tham,  tb^  took 
heart  and  ontenained  i»  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  boiling  cod  and  euch  other  thtQ^i  ae  tbarbad^for 
us.  At  length,  with  much  »sadi(kf  for,  came  one  of  their  men,  shaking  and  trembling  for  Ibar.  OA  wbea 
he  saw  that  we  intended  them  no  bun.  but  came  to  trucic,  he  promioeir  us  with  his  skins  also.  Of  bm  w« 
biquired'foi  their  queen ;  but  it  aBemed  she  was  far  from  thence ;  at  least  we  could  not  see  bar.  Here  TV 
quantum  would  have  had  us  rilleU  the  savage  women,  aud  taken  their  skins,  and  all  sucb  thixi«a  aa  might 
be  serviceable  for  us;  for  (saU  be)  thejr  are  a  bad  people,  aud  have  oft  threatened  you.  Bat  onr  aoewv 
was,  were  they  never  so  bail,  we  would  not  wrong  them,  or  eive  them  any  just  occasioo  againet  ns :  for  tbsir  I 

words,  we  tittle  weighed  them,  but  if  they  once  attempted  any  thing  against  ua,  then  we  woold  deal  for  I 

worse  than  be  desired.    Having  weU  spent  the  day,  we  returned  to  the  shallop,  almost  all  tba  woomi 
accompanying  tis  to  the  shore.    We  promised  them  to  come  again  to  them,  and  they  ua  to  ka^  tbeir 


Within  this  bay  the  savages  say  there  are  two  rivers ;  the  one  whereof  we  saw,  having  a  fiair  entzanee, 
bat  we  IumI  no  time  to  discover  it.  Better  liarboura  for  shipping  cannot  be  than  here  are.  At  the  eotraaos 
of  the  bay  are  many  rocks;  and  in  all  likelihood  good  fishing  ground.  Many,  yea,  moat  of  the  ariaadi 
have  been  inhabited,  eome  bain?  cleared  from  end  to  end,  but  the  people  are  all  dead  or  reniovad.  (ka 
victual  growing  scarce,  the  wimi  riming  fair,  and  liaving  a  li^hi  moon,  we  set  out  at  eveoiog,  and, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  came  safely  home  before  noon  the  day  following,  whh  a  conafclerabia  quantity 
of  beaver,  and  a  good  report  of  the  place,  teisAtng  ue  had  bcm  teaUd  then?* 

About  the  year  1663,  Boston  was  described  in  Johnson's  "  Won- 
der-working Providence' '  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Invirmied  it  b  with  brinish  flood,  saving  one  small  Istmop,  which  gives  ftee  access  to  the  nelgliborfog 
towns  by  land,  on  the  south  side,  on  the  north- west  and  north-east.  Two  constant  &lrs  are  kept  for  daily 
trafique  thereunto.  The  form  of  this  town  is  like  a  /uart,  naturally  situated  for  fortificatiooa,  baTinff  iws 
hills  on  the  ftontier  part  thereof  next  the  sea.  the  one  well  fortifi^  on  the  superficies  thereof,  with  store  ai 
graat  artUlecy  well  mounted ;  tba  other  hath  a  vary  stnxighaucry  built  Of  whole  timber,  and  fiUad  wak 
earth.  At  the  descent  of  the  hill,  ih  the  extreme  poynt  thereof,  betwixt  fliese  two  strong  arma,  ties  a  oese 
or  bay,  on  which  the  chief  part  of  this  town  is  built,  overtopped  with  a  ihifd  hill ;  all  tlieee,  like  onrcxiopping 
towers,  keep  a  constant  watch  to  see  the  approach  of  foreign  dingers,  befog  fbrnished  with  a  beacon  and 
food  babbling  guns,  to  give  notice  by  their  redoubled  echo  to  all  the  sister  towns.  The  chief  edifice  of  tha 
city -like  town  is  crowded  on  the  sea-banks,  and  wharfod  out  with  great  labour  and  coat;  the  buildkip 
beautiful  and  large,  some  foirly  set  forth  with  brick  tUa,  aloiie  and  slate,  and  orderly  placed  wkh  aemely 
atrsets.  whose  continual  enlargement  presageth  some  sumptuous  city.  But  now  behold  the  admirable  acts 
of  Christ,  at  this  his  people's  landing;  the  hMeous  thickets  in  this  place  were  suoh  that  wolree  aod  bean 
Dunt  up  their  young  (torn  the  eyes  of  all  beholdera,  hi  those  very  places  arhere  the  streeta  are  fuU  of  girb 
and  boys,  sporting  up  and  down  with  contfaiued  concourse  of  people.  Good  store  of  shipping  is  bere  yeaity 
built,  and  some  rwy  fair  ones.  This  town  is  the  very  mart  of  the  land;  Dutch,  French,  and  Fortqpib 
eome  bere  to  tWBque." 

The  city  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Elng- 
land,  in  its  present  limits  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections, — 
Boston,  South  Boston,  and  East  Boston, 

The  peninsula  ou  which  Old  Boston  is  built  extends  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  south  to  Winnesimet  ferry  on  the  north,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor  on  the  east  and  Charles 
riyer  on  the  north  and  west.  Its  length  is  nearly  three  mites,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  one  mile.  It  originally  contained  about 
700  acres,  but  its  territory  has  been  greatly  extended,  by  filling  up 
around  its  borders.  Its  surface  is  quite  uneven.  It  has  numerous 
eminences,  rising  from  50  to  110  feet  above  the  sea,  affording  admi- 
rable sites  for  building,  and  giving  it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is 
in  north  Lat.  42°  2V  23",  and  west  Lon.  7V  4'  9".  It  lies  163 
miles  a  S.  W.  from  Augusta,  Me.;  63  S.  S.  E.  from  Concord,  N.  H.; 
160  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Montpelier,  Vt;  158  E.  (19*  S.)  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  40  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence,  R.  I.;  97  E.  N.  E.  from  Hart- 
ford,  Ct;  207  N.  S.  by  E.  from  New  York,  and  432  miles  N.  E 
by  E.  from  Washington. 

AvsNXTSS. — The  peninsular  situation  of  Boston  requires  many  artificial  avenaes  to 
and  from  the  surrounding  country.  Until  1786,  the  <<Neck/*  between  Boston  and 
Boxbury,  one  mile  and  U7  feet  in  length,  was  the  only  passage  to  it  by  land.    On  the 
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17th  June,  of  that  year,  the  CkaHa  Jfmr  BridM,  leading  firom  BosKn  to  CbaiiestowB^ 

vas  opened  for  travel.  It  was  incorporated  BOarch  9, 1785.  This  bridge  is  1,503  tec 
in  length,  42  in  breadth,  and  cost  $50,000.  Net  revenue  in  1834,  $9,383.  This 
bridge  by  its  charter  becomes  state  property  in  1856. 

West  Boston  Bridgtf  leading  to  CamVridge,  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  Noivember, 
1793.  It  was  incorporated  March  9,  1792,  Length  of  the  bri^,  2,758  feet ;  abat- 
ment  and  causeway,  3,432 ;  total  length,  6,190  feet.  Cost,  $76,667.  Net  revenue  in 
1834,  $12,928.    This  bridge  will  become  state  property  in  1879. 

South  Boston  Bridget  leading  from  Boston  Neck  to  South  Boston,  was  incorporated 
MaiY^h  6,  1804,  anJ  opened  for  travel  in  July,  1805.  Length,  1,550  feet ;  width,  40. 
It  cost  the  proprietors  about  $50,000.    It  is  now  city  property,  free. 

Catud  Bridge,  from  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  East  Cambridge,  was  incm7X>rated 
February  27, 1807,  and  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1809.  Length,  2,796  feet ;  width, 
40.  A  lateral  bridge  extends  from  this  to  Prison  Point,  Charlestown.  Length,  1,820 ; 
width,  35  feet.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $3,173.  This  bridge  will  become  state  property 
in  1879. 

The  Western  Avenue,  leading  from  Beacon  street  to  SeweWs  Point,  in  Brookline, 
was  incorporateo  June  14,  1814,  and  commenced  in  1818.  It  was  opened  for  travel 
July  2,  1821.  This  avenue  is  a  substantial  dam  across  Charles  River  bay,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  This  dam  encloses  about 
600  acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed  from  7  to  10  feet.  A  partition 
dam  divides  this  enclosure,  and  forms,  by  tbe  aid  of  flood  and  ebb  gales,  a  full  and 
receiving  basin ;  thereby  producing,  at  all  times,  a  great  hydraulic  power.  The  cross 
dam  also  forms  an  excellent  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Roxbnry.  Cost,  about 
$700,000.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $6,133.  The  proprietors  of  this  avenue  claim  a  per* 
petual  franchise. 

Boston  Free  Bridge,  from  Sea  street  to  South  Boston.  Incorporated  March  4, 1806  { 
completed  in  1828.  Length,  500 ;  width,  38  feet.  Built  by  proprietors  of  lands  ia  tha 
vicinity.  City  property.  Warren  Bridge,  leading  to  Charlestown.  Length,  1,390 
feet ;  width,  44.  Incorporated  March  1!^  1828,  and  opened  on  the  December  foUo^ 
ing.  It  is  now  state  property.  The  net  receipts  of  this  bridge  in  1834  were  $16,427. 
All  the  above  avenues  are  Ughted  with  lamps,  when  necessary,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Middlesex  Camd  pa^es  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Boston  harbor,  at  CharlestowUf 
through  Medford,  5  miles  from  Boston,  Wobum,  10, — ^Wilmington,  14, — to  Lowell,  at 
the  locks  and  canals  at  that  place,  27  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  com- 
pleted in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $828,000.  Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  30  feet,  at 
Wom  20,  depth,  4  feet  \  summit  level,  104  feet  above  tide  water,  and  32  feet  abora 
the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  This  and  other  short  canals  on  the  Merrimac  open  a  navi^ 
gable  communication  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.  This  was  the  first  e&teiw 
prise  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

Th$  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  was  incoroorated  in  1831.  The  road  commences 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Common,  in  Boston,  crosses  the  Worcester  railroad^ 
passes  through  Roxbury,  the  eastern  part  of  Dedham,  and  western  part  of  Canton, 
Sharon,  Foxborough,  Attleborough,  and  Pawtucket,  to  Seekonk,  ana  terminates  at 
India  bridffe,  which  crosses  the  Pawtucket  river  to  Providence.  It  is  41  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,150,000.  (For  a  notice  of  the  Lowell  and  the  Worcester  railroads, 
see  those  places.) 

Boston  Harbor  extends  across  Light'House  Channel  and  Broad  Sound,  from 
Point  Alderton  on  Nantasket  to  Point  Shirley  in  Chelsea,  a  distance,  between  the 
islands,  of  about  4  miles.  It  is  safe,  and  of  ample  capacity  for  the  largest  navy.  The 
most  important  port  of  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pass,  between  two  and 
three  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  well  protected  by  two  .powerful  forts — ^Independenca 
and  Warren.  The  outer  harbor,  below  these  forts,  wiU  snortly  be  protected  by  a  very 
powerful  fortress  now  erecting  on  George's  Island,  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Boston  harbor  contains  many  islands  of  great  beauty,  and 
is  tbe  reservoir  of  the  Mystic,  Charley,  Neponset,  Manatiquot,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
borders  are  environed  by  the  towns  of  Hull,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  Qnincv, 
Dorchester,  Boxbury,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  and  the 
numerous  small  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  indenting  their  shores,  give  great  varietyi  and 
add  much  to  the  scenery  of  this  delightful  harbor. 

Owing  to  the  almost  msular  situation  of  Boston,  and  its  limited  extent,  its  popula* 
tion  appears  small.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  die  neighboring  towns  of  Qumcy, 
Dorchester,  Milton,  Boxbury,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Chariest 
town,  Medford,  MaJdea,  and  Chelsea,  although  not  included  ia  the  city  charter,  are 
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BfioiieBt  parts  of  tha  dty,  and  mre  as  mach  associated  with  it  in  all  its  commemal, 
nannftctunng,  literary,  and  social  relations  and  feelings,  as  Greenwich,  Manhattan^ 
ville,  and  Harlem  are  with  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Southwark  and  the  Northern 
Liberties  with  Philadelphia. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1700  was  7,000 ;  1722,  10,567 ;  1765, 15,520 ;  1790, 
18,038  ;  1800,  24,937 ;  1810,  33,250  ;  1820,  43,298  ;  1830,  61,391 ;  and  in  1837, 80,325. 

CoMMEicB. — The  citizens  of  Boston  have  ever  sustained  a  high  rank  for  their  com- 
mercial ent^rise.  After  wlutening^  every  sea  with  their  canvass,  and  extending  their 
rommerce  with  all  nations  of  the  globe,  they  are  now  looking  westtcard  and  northward^ 
and  oonstmctiag  new  and  artificial  channels,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  compete  with 
other  Atlantic  cities  for  the  already  inmiense  commerce  of  the  western  world,  but  to 
tnteroept  it  on  its  nassage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  nnmber  or  vessels  entered  at  this  port  the  year  ending  September  30,  1837, 
was  1,544;  tonnage,  242,277  tons:  crews,  11,503;  cleared,  1,367;  tonnage,  184,373 
tons ;  crews,  9,177.  The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  port,  the 
same  year,  was  201,005  tons.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage,  owned  at  Boston,  is  re> 
gistered  at  southern  ports. 

CoMMBRcuL  AccoMMODATioirs. — There  is  probably  noplace  in  the  world  better  ac- 
commodated for  commercial  operations  than  Boston.  Tne  whole  length  of  the  harbor 
on  the  east  and  north  is  lined  with  about  200  docks  and  wharves.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  noticed. 

hOa  Wharf y  at  the  foot  of  Tart  HiU,  was  constracted  in  1805.  It  extends  into  the 
harbor  980  feet,  and  is  246  to  280  feet  in  width.  In  the  cemer  is  a  range  of  39  stores, 
22  by  80,  and  4  stories  in  height. 

CmUftti  Wkmff  between  India  and  Long  wharves,  was  built  in  1816.  In  the  center 
are  54  warehouses,  23  by  50,  4  stories  high.  It  is  1,379  feet  in  length,  and  150  in 
width.  Over  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center  of  this  range  of  stores,  is  one  of  the  best 
obaervatoriet  in  tne  United  States. 

North  of  this  is  Limg  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  commenced  in  1710.  This 
wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  1,800  feet,  is  200  feet  in  width,  and  has  76  spacious 
warehouses.    About  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  90  feet  in  depth. 

Passing  the  City  wharf  on  the  north,  we  come  to  Commercial  Wharf  1,100  feet  in 
length,  and  160  in  width.  On  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  range  of  34  granite  ware- 
hoittes,  25  by  60  feet,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  convenience  or  grandeur.    Cost,  $500,000. 

On  the  west,  and  in  IVont  of  this  tier  of  wharves,  which  run  into  the  harbor  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  Jkdia  and  Commercial  streets,  having  the  east  end  of  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  nearly  in  the  center.  These  streets  are  wide  ;  they  serve  as  wharves, 
and  their  west  sides  are  covered  with  large  and  convenient  stores.  It  is  contemplated 
to  extend  India  street,  on  the  south,  to  the  Free  bridge  on  Sea  street ;  and  Commercial 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Winnesimet  ferry. 

The  Marine  RaUwoffs,  established  in  1826,  at  the  north  part  of  the  city,  afford  great 
accommodations  to  those  engaged  in  navigation.  A  new  and  splendid  Custom-House 
is  now  erecting  on  India  street,  between  Long  and  Central  wharves.  An  Exchange, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a  new  City  Hall,  are  contemplated. 

Boston  Common. — ^This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
world.  It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  land,  of  variegated  surface,  beautifully  shaded 
by  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  the  malls  or  walks  which  surround  it.  Some 
of  those  trees  were  planted  nu>re  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  malls  are  wide, 
beveled,  graveled,  and  smooth ;  the  waters  of  Charles  river,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
beyond  it,  are  in  prospect.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  distance  around  the  malls  and 
common  is  about  a  mile.  This  plot  of  ground  is  so  held  by  the  city,  that  it  can  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  its  present  healthful  and  pleasing  purposes. 

Tne  foundation  of  a  large  and  splendid  Botanic  Garden  was  laia  in  1837,  by  the 
subscription  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  It  is  located  on  the  city  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common.  This  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

South  Boston.— This  part  of  Boston  was  set  off  from  Dorchester,  by  legislative 
eftactment,  March  the  6th,  1804.  It  is  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  bay,  and  spreads 
about  two  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  above  the  forts.  It  contains  about 
600  acres,  and  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets  and  squares.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  Boston  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  about  the  center  of  this  tract,  and  about  two 
miles  iirom  the  City  Hall,  the  memorable  "  Dorchester  Heights "  rear  their  heads 
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Northern  view  of  part  of  South  Boston. 

130  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  is  presented  a  splendid  view  of  Boston,  its  harbor^ 
and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  connected  with  Old  Boston  by  two  bridges.  This 
part  of  Boston  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.  The  Washington  House, 
(seen  on  the  left,  in  the  cut,)  near  the  <'  Heights,''  is  a  noble  building,  having  an  ezten* 
sivc  prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  Houses  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  Reformation  are  situated  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  about  60  acres  on  the  margin  of  the  harbor,  and  near  the  brow  of  the 
"  Heights,"  in  South  Boston.  "  The  House  of  Industry  is  a  large  stone  building, 
wholly  devoted  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  who  are  old,  infirm,  or  otherwise 
unable  to  support  themselves ;  and  as  a  workhouse  for  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not. 
maintain  themselves.  This  estabUshment  is  of  the  same  character  of  that  which  Mooa 
on  Park  street  many  years  ago,  and  which  was  removed  to  Barton's  Point  in  1800. 
where  a  beautiful  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  but  which  was  sold,  ana 
the  present  house  built  in  1823.  From  the  7th  of  August,  1823,  to  June  2d,  1835,  the 
number  admitted  to  this  house  was  8,241.  The  number  of  admissions  and  re-admis- 
sions in  1834  was  979,  besides  32  births  in  the  house.  There  remained  in  the  house, 
December  31, 1834,  610.  *  1,383  different  individuals  were  inmates  in  1834,  for  longer 
and  shorter  period.s  of  time,  (some  of  whom  were  out  and  in  several  times,)  while 
only  237  have  remained  steadily  in  the  house  the  whole  ]^ear.'  Of  this  number  600 
were  men,  404  women,  223  boys,  and  153  girls.  Of  this  number  71  men  and  57 
women  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  8  idiot  children.  Of  this  number  268  were  Bosto 
nians,  274  were  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  841  were  foreigners.  It 
is  observed  by  the  superintendent,  that  '  there  has  been,  for  several  years,  a  constant 
diminution  of  native  Americans  supported  in  the  house,  with  more  than  a  correspond- 
ing mcrease  of  foreigners.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  these  travel  into  the  state  by  land, 
from  the  British  Provinces,  and  from  other  states.'  The  number  of  foreigners  ad- 
mitted into  this  house  in  10  years  was  3,695. 

"  House  of  Correction.  This  house  is  a  few  rods  east  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
occupies  at  present  only  the  easterly  part  of  a  large  stone  building.    This  is  a  county 

Srison  for  convicts  too  young  in  vice  to  place  in  the  state  prison,  but  too  old  in  vicious 
abits  to  require  much  less  discipline.  The  commitments  to  this  house  are  from  the 
municipal  and  police  courts.  None  exceed  8  years.  The  plan  of  the  house,  although 
at  present  limited  in  extent,  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  uses.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  cannot  well  be  described  here.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  all  classes  of  people,  both  good  and  bad ;  it  teaches  solemn 
lessons  ;  and  whilst  we  pity  and  deplore  its  convict  inmates  for  their  state  of  degra- 
dation, we  cannot  but  adtoiire  that  order  and  discipline  by  which  so  large  a  number  of 
men  and  women  are  kept  in  such  quiet  subjection.  The  number  of  white  males  at 
this  house  January  1st,  1834,  was  160 ;  white  females,  85  ;  colored  males,  10 ;  col- 
ored females,  13  ;  total,  268.  Of  this  number  84  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  63  wert 
from  other  states,  and  121  were  foreigners.  On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  there  were 
at  this  house  178  white  males,  74  white  females,  14  colored  males,  and  20  coknred 
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females ;  total;  286.    Of  this  nnmber  153  were  people  of  the  United  States,  and  19 
foreigners. 

"  in  the  right  wing  of  the  latter  bailding  is  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Jarenile 
Offenders.  The  number  is  generally  between  80  and  90.  The  abore  bnildhigs  are 
each  220  feet  in  length  and  43  feet  in  width.  A  new  bailding  is  erecting  on  the  city 
land,  south  of  these  buildings,  for  a  House  of  Reformation ;  when  it  is  completed,  the 
House  of  Correction  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  present  bailding.  These  houses  are 
severally  governed  by  boards  cif  overseers.'' 


South-western  view  of  East  Boston, 

East  Boston. — The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  part  of  East  Boston,  as 
firom  Lewis'  wharf,  East  Boston  ferryway.  This  section  of  the  city,  until  recently, 
had  been  called  NoddWs  Island.  It  lies  about  660  yards  north-east  from  Old  Boston, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Charlestown.  It  is  divided  from  Chelsea  by  Chelsem 
Crtek,  600  feet  wide,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  and  from  which  is  an  excellent  road  to 
the  Salem  turnpike.  The  Eastern  railroad,  to  Salem,  Newburyport,  &c.,  commences 
at  East  Boston.  The  island  contains  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body  of 
flats.  Ii  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  enterprising  gentlemen  in  1832.  They 
were  incorporated  in  March,  1833,  and  the  first  house  was  commenced  in  October  of 
the  same  vear.  A  steamboat  ferry  is  established  between  this  place  and  Old  Boston, 
starting  irom  each  side  every  ten  minutes.  The  time  occupied  in  crossing  is  about 
five  minutes.  A  ferry  is  about  being  established  between  this  island  and  Charles- 
town.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  pleasingly  variegated,  and  affords  delightful  sites 
for  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  at  moderate  prices.  This  place  is  well  located  for 
manufactories  of  various  kinds ;  particularly  for  ship-building,  and  all  those  branches 
of  mechanics  connected  with  navigation. 

The  Maverick  Hotels  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engpraving,  is  a  large  and  splen- 
did  building,  occupying  a  commodious  site.  This  house  is  named  in  honor  of  Samuel 
Maverick,  who  owned  the  island  and  resided  there  in  1630,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
made  ''  some  figuie  in  the  history  of  after  times — a  man  of  very  loving  and  courteoos 
behavior,  and  very  ready  to  entertain  strangers/' 

Finances.— The  public  debt  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first  of  May,  1837,  was 
91,497,200.  The  receipts,  during  the  financial  year,  from  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  to 
30th  of  April,  1837,  was  8926,350— the  expenditures,  $904,065.  Besides  the  public 
property  in  public  buildings,  city  and  other  wharves,  6cc.  dec,  both  improved  for  city 
purposes  and  rented,  the  city  has  about  7,000,000  square  feet  of  land  on  the  Neck,  ex- 
clusive of  streets,  public  squares,  and  malls,  and  a  very  large  property  in  other  lands 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  anaount  of 
this  property  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  known  greatly  to  exceed  the  dty  debt,  exclusive 
of  that  port  which  is  wanted  for  the  tises  of  the  city. 


The  following,  respecting  Boston,  is  copied  entire  from 
"  Statistical  Tables,"  published  by  the  state,  1837. 
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«  Kttraber  of  merino  sheep,  on  the  first  of  Aprili  178 ;  number  of  pounds  of  merino 
wool  raised  in  the  year,  712  j  average  weight  of  fleece,  4  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $356 ; 
capital  invested,  $534.  Boots  manufactured,  15,047  pairs ;  shoes,  24,626  pairs ;  value 
of  boots  and  shoes,  $102,641 :  males  employed,  304;  females,  55.  (Ihe  return  also 
states,  that  there  were  manufactured,  in  various  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  by  the 
agents  of  persons  residing  in  Boston,  and  exclusively  on  Boston  capital,  50,604  pairs 
of  boots,  and  952,640  pairs  of  shoes,  employing  1,431  males  and  583  females,  amount* 
ittg  in  value  to  $957,289.)  Value  of  leather  curried,  $228,000 ;  hands  employed,  50 ; 
capital  invested,  $60,000.  Hat  manufactories,  12 ;  hats  manufactured,  76,317 ;  value 
of  hats,  $194,673 :  males  employed,  95 ;  females,  68.  Air  and  cupola  furnaces,  5 ; 
iron  castings  made,  4,000  tons ;  value  of  same,  $372,000 ;  hands  employed,  289 ; 
capital  invested,  $665,000.  Axe  manufactory,  1 ;  axes  manufactured,  6,000 ;  value 
of  axes,  $7,500 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000.  Glass  manufactories,  3 : 
value  of  glass,  $48,000;  hands  employed,  77;  capital  invested,  $47,000.  Chair  and 
cabinet  manufhctories,  23^  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  $148,100 ;  hands  employed, 
164.  Oomb  manufactories,  4;  value  of  combs,  $41,000;  males  employed,  25; 
females,  16 ;  capital  invested  in  sheU,  horn  and  ivory,  $121,000.  Tin  ware  manufac* 
tones,  37  ;  value  of  tin  ware,  $112,032 ;  hands  employed,  116.  Distilleries,  13 ;  mo- 
lasses distilled,  2,574,600  gallons,  producing  2,317,140  gallons  of  spirit ;  gross  value 
of  spirits,  $926,856.  Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  116,200  ;  value  of  straw  bonnets, 
$182,450 ;  males  emplo3f«d,  19 ;  females,  438.  Vessels  built  in  the  five  years  preoed 
ing  April  1,  1837,  37  ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  8,612  ;  value  of  same,  $622,000  ;  hands 
employed  in  building,  86 ;  (number  of  vessels,  built  within  the  five  years,  in  other 
towns,  which  *  received  their  papers '  at  the  Boston  custom*hottse,  266 ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  59,670.^  Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  5 ;  tonnage  of  the  same, 
1,550 ;  sperm  oil  miported  in  those  vessels,  88,100  gallons ;  whale  oil,  68,169  gallons ; 
value  of^  sperm  oil,  $70,619 ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $25,604 ;  hands  emploved,  125 ; 
capital  invested,  $155,000.  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  152} 
tonnage  of  same,  9,703  ;  cod-fish  caught,  127,250  quintals ;  value  thereof,  $408,509  90  j 
mackerel  caught,  43,266  barrels ;  value  of  same,  $320,165  ;  salt  used  in  the  cod  aad 
mackerel  fishenr,  142,567  bushels ;  hands  employed,  1,794  ;  capital  invested,  $593,200. 
Manufactory  of^  axletrees,  1 ;  value  of  axletrees  manufactured,  $10,000 ;  hands  eni> 
ployed,  6;  capital  invested,  $6,000.  Brewery,  1;  value  of  beer,  $12,000;  hands 
employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  7 ;  value 
of  soap  and  candles,  $93,000 ;  hands  employed,  29 ;  capital  invested,  $125,000. 
'Manufacture  of  sperm  oil,'  ^refining,)  25  tons.  Manufactory  of  whale  oil,  (refin- 
ing,) 1 ;  value  of  oil  refinea,  $135,000 ;  hands  employed,  16 ;  capital  invested, 
$1(M),000.  -  Ck>pper  smitheries  and  brass  foundries,  13 ;  value  of  manufactures, 
$756,754  ;  hands  employed,  200 ;  capital  invested,  $316,300.  Piano-forte  and  organ 
manufactories,  7 ;  number  of  piano-fortes  manufactured,  1,033 ;  organs,  11 ;  vsUus 
of  pianos  and  organs,  $302,700;  hands  employed,  220 ;  capital  invested,  $163,500. 
Brush  manufactories,  4  ;  value  of  brushes,  $93,000  ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females. 
59 ;  capital  invested,  $38,000.  Manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  5 ;  value  of 
sold  and  silver,  $43,000 ;  nuUes  employed,  22 ;  females,  14 ;  capital  invested,  $11,200. 
Manufactories  of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses,  14 ;  value  of  articles  made,  $128,805 ; 
hands  employed,  149 ;  capital  invested,  $82,200.  Manufactories  of  refined  sugar,  4 ; 
value  of  sugar  refined,  $976,454 ;  hands  employed,  92 ;  capital  invested,  $303,653. 
Afanufactories  of  jewelry,  3 ;  value  of  jewelry,  $63,000  ;  hands  employed,  36 ;  capi* 
tal  invested,  $91,000.  Manufactory  of  chain  cables,  1 ;  value  of  cables,  $60,000 ; 
hands  employed,  20 ;  capiUd  invested,  $75,000.  Manufactories  of  silver  ware,  5 ; 
value  of  ware,  $165,100  ;  hands  employed,  52  ;  capital  invested,  $20,050.  Manufac* 
tories  of  umbrellas,  10 ;  value  of  umbrellas,  $65,000 ;  males  employed,  37 ;  females, 
26 ;  capital  invested,  $36,500.  Manufactories  of  saddles,  trunks  and  whips,  15  rvalue 
of  articles,  $177,000 ;  males  employed,  120  ;  females,  17;  capital  invested,  $83,000. 
Manufactories  of  granite,  marble  and  other  stone,  17 ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$336,000;  hands  employed,  400;  capital  invested,  $165,500.  Manufactories  m 
machinery,  16;  value  of  machinery,  $326,000;  hands  employed,  287;  capiul  in- 
vested, $183,775.  Manufactories  of  blank  books  and  stationery,  5 ;  vabe  of  articles, 
$78,000 ;  males  employed,  43 ;  females,  7 ;  cauital  invested,  $49,000.  Manu&ctory 
of  gas.  1 ;  value  of  gas,  $100,000 ;  hands  employed.  40 ;  capital  invested,  $375,000. 
Mannractories  of  looking-glasses,  8 ;  value  of  articles,  $147,500 ;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $55,600.  Manufiustories  of  lasts,  2;  value  of  lasts,  $40,000; 
hands  emptoyed.  29 ;  capital  invested,  $18,000 ;  lasts  manufactured,  240,000.  Mann- 
haotks  of  neck-stocks  and  suspenders,  8 ;  value  of  these  articles,  $122,000 ;  males 
sdnrtqfsd,  21 ;  females,  485 ;  eapital  infested,  $58,200.  Tyte  and  stereotype  fonii- 
drns,  4;  valne  of  types  aad  stereotypes  mun&ctursd,  $157,000;  niatas  «iki|^ioy«d 
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185 ;  females,  30 ;  capiu)  invested,  $140,000.  Manufsctories  of  printed  boohs,  4  ; 
▼Bine  of  primed  books,  1925,000 ;  males  employed,  500  ;  females,  400 ;  capital  ia- 
vestol,  1850,000.  Manufactories  of  clothing,  97;  value  of  clothing,  41,765,666; 
mates  employed,  542 ;  females,  2,402 ;  capital  invested,  $710,894.'' 

Bawkino  aud  Insurance  Companibs. — There  are  twenty-six  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  about  IS  miUioos  of  dollars.  The  charters  of  these  banks,  as  well  as  of  all  banking 
companies  in  the  commonwealth,  expire  by  limitation  in  1851.  The  oldest  bank  in 
the  commonwealth  is  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  It  was  inc(»7X)rated  in 
1785.  The  Union  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1792  ;  the  Boston  Bank  in  1803.  Most 
of  the  other  banks  in  Boston  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

There  are  twenty-seven  insarance  companies  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $7,600,000, 
besides  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  charters  of 
these  companies  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Schools  and  Institutions. — The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  they  well  knew  that  hwmUdgt  was  an 
all-powerful  engine  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  transmit  them  to  their  posterity. 
They  therefore  very  early  laid  the  foundation  of  those  /rf«  schools^  of  which  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  justly  proud.  Exclusive  of  Infant  and  Sab> 
bath  school  scholars,  about  a  quarter  pan  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  kept  at  school 
throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Boston  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  its  schools,  but  for  its  munificent  donations  in  support  of  its  institutions 
for  moral,  religious  and  literary  purposes.  Since  the  jear  1800,  not  less  than  two 
millions  of  doldrs  have  thus  be^  appropriated  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  Massaehusetts  General  Hoipim  was  incorporated  in  1811.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given.  (See  Charlestown.)  The  institution  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  a  board  of  five  visiters.  The  funds 
of  the  institution,  including  the  munificent  donations  of  the  late  John  McLean  and 
Miss  Mary  Belknap,  are  about  $120,000.  In  the  hospital  in  Boston  the  number  of 
patients  received  since  its  establishment,  to  June,  16135,  was  5,658.  The  average 
number  of  sick  in  the  house  is  About  45.  The  average  cost  to  the  institution  for  each 
patient*  for  five  succe&sive  vears,  was  $1,62  a  week.  Whilst  no  patient  pays  more 
than  $3  a  week,  (except  a  few  who  have  extra  rooms  and  attendants,)  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  entirely  free ;  consequently,  those  who  do  not  pay 
receive  $4,62,  and  those  who  do  pay  receive  $1,62  a  week  fifom  the  funds  of  this  noble 
charity. 

New  Bnifltmd  InatittOion  /or  the  Education  of  the  BHnd.^TMt  iiMtitmlm  wm  incorponttd  n 
18S19;  but  Utile  was  accomplished  until  18:J2,  when  Dr.  Howe  returned  fn>in  Eun*pe,  accornpaaied  by  a 
blind  teacher;  manifesting  that  zeal  in  the  cau«  of  the  Mind  which  had  dininguiahed  his  philanthn^ic 
labors  in  another  sphere,  in  a  disunt  land.  He  opened  a  school  with  six  blind  young  schcriars.  The  pro- 
grees  of  those  children  was  so  great,  and  the  ralue  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  so  apparent,  tbat  le^ialatines 
and  citiaens  genemllj  became  mucli  interested.  By  public  and  private  donations,  pariiciilariy  by  the 
influence  of  ladies  in  several  parts  of  New  Eiietand,  and  by  the  munificent  giA  of  a  splendid  buildfaig  ia 
Pearl  strset,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  itinitution  has  increased,  both  in  reputatkm  and  Abm^, 
with  unparalleled  success.  The  scholars  are  instructed  in  all  thoae  branchee  common  in  <ither  schoafa,  and 
•ome  of  them  Id  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  MHsic  is  the  study  of  aO.  Mechanical  labon  am 
taught  and  enjoved  by  the  pupils.  Musical  instruroenta  of  all  kinds,  and  other  implements,  are  pcovided 
ibr their  cooTenfence  and  use.  A  printing  preas  is  established,  and  several  books  have  been  pnnted  hi 
embossed  letters,  which  ars  superior  to  any  in  Enn^pe.  It  is  exceedingly  delightful  to  see  these  interesting 
Youths,  whose  lives  once  seemed  a  dreary  waste,  and  witnessiiig  their  Iroprovament  in  acquiring  osefiit 
Imowledge,  partaking  of  all  those  recreationa  natural  and  proper  for  their  age,  sex,  and  conditkm,  and  fitting 
themselves  tot  uaefulsutkNia  in  society.  The  institution  Is  managed  by  a  board  of  trrjatees,  and  ■  pairon- 
laed  by  the  governments  of  all  the  New  England  sutes. 

JBue  and  Ear  /it^rmary.— This  Institution  was  commencad  In  BoMon,  by  Dra.  Jeflties  and  Keynaidi, 
to  1^,  from  a  oonviakHi  of  its  utility  and  iroporunce,  derived  from  what  they  bad  seen  and  known  ef 
similar  estaMishroents  in  Europe.  Those  gentlemen  conducted  the  establisbment  at  their  own  expena 
Ibr  some  time,  during  whnh  large  numbers  rsceived  the  most  important  benefits.  In  1327,  by  the  phSan- 
thropic  exertions  of  those  and  other  gentlemen,  an  act  of  Inccnwnitton  was  (4>tah>ed,  and  some  (bnds 
were  raised.  As  early  as  1828,  9,610  cases  were  treated  at  tbs  Infinnary,  of  which  about  five  aixtha  wen 
cured.  Of  these  cases  about  one  sixth  wers  Ibr  diseases  of  the  ear.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  apirii- 
cants  has  increased  annually ;  and  this  instKution.  whose  merits  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  crty, 
has  now  a  beautiful  and  commodious  building  In  Bowdoln  Square  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

THBATns.-~Tho  BottoH  Theater,  on  Federal  and  Franklin  streets,  was  flnt  opened  Pebniary  31  WW. 
It  was  burnt  February  2,  1798 ;  it  was  rebuilt,  and  re^>pened  on  the  99th  of  October,  the  same  year  b 
fa  of  brick,  152  feet  long,  61  wide,  and  40  high.  This  building  is  now  denominated  "  The  Odeon,"  and  is 
eonaecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  A  huge  wooden  building  was  erected  on  Tremont  street,  and  opened 
as  the  "  Hay-market  Theater,"  December  96,  1796.  The  citiaens  In  ha  neiifbhorhood,  being  fearftrtof  ila 
CQBflagiMkm,  caused  its  demolition  by  sutaseription,  and  tha  block  of  elegant  brick  ilweUing*ho«sa  nasr 
■nd  north  of  Boylston  street  now  occupy  the  spot. 

The  Trtmmt  TheaUr^  on  Tremont  street,  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  gianiia 
front,  135  feet  by  79.  It  was  commenced  in  Jaly,  aad  opened  September  24|  1827. 
Goel^  about  $120|000. 
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n»  Natimiai  T%eater,  at  the  jnnctioii  of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets,  near  tht 
Warren  bridge,  was  constructed  in  1831.  This  building  was  first  nsed  for  eqaestrian 
prribrinances. 

The  Mttssaehiuetts  Htstorical  Sodetf  was  incorporated  in  February,  1794.  The  ob* 
ject  of  this  society  is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  communicate  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  this  country,  and  accounts  of  all  valuable  efibrt.s  of  human  ingenuity  axid 
industry  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement.  Ace.  <<  The  library  consists  principally 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.  on  American  history,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  it.  It  numbers  near  six  thousand  articles,  many  of  which  are  precious. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  are  probably  a  fragment  of  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  in  Welsh, 
and  a  specimen,  in  a  medical  treatise,  of  the  English  language  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  with  an  illuminated  missal,  and  a  few  similar  productions.  Then  follow  autograph 
letters  and  treatises  of  several  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  A  large  collection  of 
these,  and  of  documents  of  a  more  recent  date,  bad  been  made  by  Gov.  Trumbull  ot 
Connecticut,  and  are  how  bound  in  23  volumes  folio,  the  property  of  this  society."  The 
publications  of  the  society  have  consisted  almost  entirel^  of  their  "  Collections." 
These  now  extend  to  two  decades,  and  six  volumes  of  a  third.  Among  the  collections 
of  the  society  are  a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings  of  distinguished  persons.  ^ 
Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Gov.  Winslow,  supposed  to  have  been  painted  ^ 
by  Vandyke. 

The  Boston  Atkenetm  originated  in  1806,  and  has  now  become  a  most  valuable  and 
splendid  library,  with  all  desirable  conveniences  for  literanr  pursuits.  The  number  of 
volumes  is  above  25,000.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  medals  and  pictures  and 
statuary.  A  reading-room  contains  almost  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  with 
the  most  valuable  ijublic  newspapers  and  journals.  The  building  was  presented 
in  part  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Perkins,  a  public-spirited  and  liberal 
merchant  of  the  city.  Subaeribers  to  the  Atheneum  have  pnvileg^  in  proportion  to 
their  subscriptions  or  interest  in  the  nroperty  of  the  institution.  A  proprietor  pays 
$300,  and  has  a  right  to  3  tickets  of  admission.  A  hfe  subscriber  pays  9 100  for  his 
owa  benefit.  An  annual  subscriber  has  the  privileges  of  the  Atheneum  for  $10 
per  year. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Atheneum  is  the  GaUery  of  Fine  ArtSy  or  Atheneum  Hall.  The 
building  is  of  three  stories,  60  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  lower  story  is  divided  into 
apartments  for  libraries  and  apparatus;  the  second  is  a  lecture-room  that  accommo- 
dates 500  persons ;  the  third  is  an  exhibition  room,  fitted  purposely  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings.  The  patronage  which  this  institution  has  received  is  an  honor  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and,  with  other  examples  of  munificence,  has  acquired  for  the  city 
the  distinction  of  being  the  literary  emporium  of  the  western  world. 

The  following  list  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  with  the  date  of 
their  organization,  is  taken  from  Dickinson's  Boston  Almanac,  for 
1839. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


Chauncy  place 1632 

Second  Church,  Hanover  st.    •    -  1649 

Old  South,  Washington  st.  .    •    -  1669 

Brattle  street 1699 

New  North,  Hanover  st.  -    -    •    •  1714 

New  South,  Summer  st.  -    -    -    -  1716 

Federal  street 1730 

HelUs  street 1732 

West  Church,  Lynde  st.  -    -    -    -  1736 

King's  Chapel,  Tremont  st.  -    -    •  1686 

Park  street 1809 

Hawes  place,  South  Boston  -    -    •  1822 

Union,  Essex  street 1822 


Phillip's,  South  Boston    ....  1823 

Twelfth  Cong.  Chambers  rt.  •    .    -  1824 

Purchase  street 1826 

Bowdoin  street 1826 

Greene  street 1826 

Fine  street 1827 

Salem  Church,  Salem  st.      ...  1827 

South  Cong.  Washington  St.  -    -    •  1827 

Mariner's,  Fort  Hill 1828 

Marlboro'  Chapel,  Chapel  place     - 

Frankhn  street  (Odeon)   •    -    -    •  1835 

East  Boston 1836 


BAPTIST. 


First,  Hanover  street  - 
Second,  Baldwin  place  • 
Third,  Charles  street  • 
Fourth,  Federal  street  • 


1664 
1743 
1807 
1827 


Independent,  Belknap  street  -  -  •  1805 
North,  Hanover  Avenue  -  -  .  .  1835 
South  Boston 1831 
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EPISGOFAL. 

•  1723  I  St.  Paul's,  Tranont  ttuH    •    -   •  18M 

•  1734    Grace,  Temple  scieet 1829 

•  1818  I  Dree,  Commoii  street 1836 

METHODIST. 

-     1792 1  Fcmrth,  Church  street      •     .    •    -  1834 

.     1806    FifUi,  South  Boston 1836 

•  182<>  I  Sixth,  Blossom  street       ....  1837 
UNIVERSALTST. 

First,  Hanover  street 1786 1  Fourth,  South  Boston    .    .    •    .    .  1830 

'--     —  ....  1836 


Chilst,  Salem  street  •  •  • 
Trinity,  Summer  street  •  • 
St.  Mauhews,  South  Boston 

First,  North  Bcnnet  street  • 
Second,  Brorafield  street  •  - 
Colored,  May  street     -    •    - 


Second,  School  street 1816    Fifth,  Warren  street 

Central,  Bulfinch  street     •    .    -    .    1823 1 

CATHOLIC. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Franklin  st.  1800  I  St.  Augustine*s,  South  Boston  •    • 
St.  Mary's,  Endicot  street     •    -    -    l83o  |  St.  Patrick's,  Northampton  street 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


1817 
1836 


Bethel,  North  Square 1829 

New  Jerusalem,  Phillip's  place  -    -1817 

Christian  Society,  Summer  street, 

F.  W.  Baptist,  Causeway  street  •    -   1836 

Chapels  of  Ministers  at  large. 


Second  Christian  Society, 
Free  Calv.  Bapt.  Tremont  Row, 
Meth.  Epis.  Zion  Church,  Parkman'a  Blar- 
ket,  Cambridge  street. 


Pitts  street,  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Gray. 
Warren  street.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard. 
Milton  street,  Rev.  George  W.  Eilton. 


Butolph  street,  • 

Suffolk  street,  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent. 

Friend  st.  chap.,  Friend  St.,  Wm.  Howe. 


Southern  view  of  the  State-house  in  Boston, 

The  State-house  is  on  an  open  square  on  Beacon  street,  fronting 
the  malls  and  common.  It  is  173  feet  in  length  and  61  in  breadth, 
and  its  foundation  is  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  size 
and  elevation  make  it  a  very  conspicuous  object  as  Boston  is  ap- 
proached. It  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $133,333.  On  the 
area  of  the  lower  hall  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Chantry.  *•  From  the  top  of  the  dome  on  this  building,  which 
is  52  feet  in  diameter  and  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor, 
the  whole  city  appears  beneath,  with  all  its  crooked  streets^  its  ex- 
tended avenues,  its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  malls  and  common 
of  75  acres,  crossed  with  romantic  walks  and  shaded  by  centurian 
elms.    On  the  north  and  west,  the  county  of  Middlesex  presents 
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its  numerous  villas,  and  a  rich  array  of  agricultural  taste  and 
beauty.  Here  are  viewed  the  hallowed  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
the  sacred  field  of  Bunker.  On  the  south,  the  county  of  Norfolk 
appears  with  its  eranitfe  hills  and  luxuriant  vales,  chequered  with 
a  thousand  farm-nouses  and  cottages  and  splendid  mansions.  On 
the  east,  the  city,  with  its  lofty  spires,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean, 
all  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  enchanting  scene  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples."* 


Western  view  of  FaneuS  Han, 

FcmeuU  HaUj  of  which  the  above  is  a  representation,  is  three 
stories  high,  100  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.  to  the  town,  in  1742.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1806  to 
its  present  size.  Before  the  new  market  was  built,  the  lower  part  of 
it  wa*  used  for  meat  stalls;  it  is  now  improved  for  stores.  The  HaU 
is  76  feet  square,  28  high,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorncMl  with  superb  paintings  of  patriots,  warriors,  and  states- 
men. A  speech  was  pronounced  in  the  hall  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1763,  by  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored  and  suffered,  and 
it  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  The  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  Paneuil  Hall  Market,  which 
is  535  feet  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  The  center  part  of  the 
building,  74  feet  by  55,  projects  two  or  three  feet  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  rises  77  feet  trom  the  ground  to  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  lower  floors  are  exclusively 
appropriated  as  a  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  market  The  upper 
story  is  one  vast  hall,  arranged  to  be  divided  into  compartments 
for  ware-rooms  and  large  sales.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1827,  and  cost  $150,000. 

•  The  aathor  would  here  stale  that  he  is  indebted  principally  for  the  present  descrip- 
tion of  Boston  to  the  New  England  Gazetteer^  a  vaiuable  work,  now  on  the  ere  of 
publication,  bjr  ZtAax  Hayward,  Esq.  From  the  <<  Massaohaaetts  Directory,"  aaalher 
work  of  Mr.  Hajrward,  much  valuable  information  has  been  derived. 
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Side  view  of  Quincy  Market^  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  probably  the  oldest  building  now  stand- 
ing in  Boston.  It  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Ann  street  and  the 
open  square  adjoining  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  age  and  antiquated  form,  showing  what  was  considered  ele- 
gance of  architecture  a  century  and  a  half  since.  The  timber  used 
in  its  construction  is  principally  oak,  and  where  it  has  been  kept 
dry  is  perfectly  sound  and  very  hard.     The  outside  is  covered  with 


Andent  Bmlding,  built  in  1680. 


Franklin  House. 


plastering,  or  what  is  usually  called  rough-cast.  The  figures  1680 
were  impressed  into  the  rough-cast  to  show  the  year  of  its  erection, 
and  are  now  legible.  The  building  is  32  feet  by  17,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  tide-waters  formerly  flowed  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides  of  this  building,  but  now  so  much  land  has  been 
artificially  made  below  it  that  it  is  now  seventy  rods  to  the  near- 
est water  of  the  harbor.  The  cut  on  the  right  is  a  representation 
of  the  old  Franklin  House,  in  Milk  street,  which  stood  nearljj  op- 
posite the  south  door  of  the  Old  South  church.  It  is  the  house 
where  the  parents  of  Dr.  Franklin  resided  for  some  time.  This 
house  was  burnt  in  1810.  The  drawing  was  taken  a  short  time 
previous. 

In  1704,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America  appeared  in 
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BostoiL    It  was  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small- 
pica  type,  folio,  and  was  entitled, 

"N.  E.  Numb.  1,  The  Boston  News-Lbttbr.  PvblUhed  by  Authority,  From 
Monday,  April  17,  to  Monday,  April  24,  1704/' 

"  The  proprietor's  name  was  John  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  established 
here  as  a  bookseller.  Hie  imprint  is,  '  Boston ;  printed  by  B,  Green.  Sold  by  Niche 
las  Boone,  at  his  Shop  near  the  Old  Meeting-House.'  Green  was  Campbell's  printer, 
and  6(X)ne  was  for  some  weeks  his  publisher. 

"  The  first  number  contained  the  following  prospectus  : — '  This  News-Letter  is  to  be 
continued  Weekly ;  and  all  Persons  who  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Farmes, 
Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandizes,  &c.  to  be  sold  or  Lett ;  or  Servants 
Buna  way  ;  or  Goods  Stoll  or  Lost,  may  have  the  same  Inserted  at  a  Reasonable  RSite; 
from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings,  and  not  to  exceed ;  Who  may  agree  with  Nicho- 
las Boone  for  the  same  at  his  shop,  next  door  to  Major  DavisN,  Apothecary,  in  Boston, 
near  the  old  Meetinghouse. 

"  *  All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  have  said  News-Letter  Weekly  upon  rea- 
sonable tearms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbell,  Post  Master,  for  the  same.' " 
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City  HaU,  StaU  Street, 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  City  HaU,  and  the  build* 
ings  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  State  street.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1714.  It  was  burnt  in  1747,  and  the  interior  was  built 
entirely  new.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Town-House,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  provincial  and  state  legislatures.  Since  the 
new  State-house  has  been  built  it  has  been  called  the  old  state^ 
^' house.  In  1830,  it  received  repairs  and  alterations  which  were  to 
^  accommodate  the  post-office,  the  public  reading-room,  or  hall,  and 
the  city  officers.  It  is  112  feet  long,  and  36  broad.  The  post- 
office  is  at  the  western  end,  which  fronts  Washington  street.  The 
western,  or  upper  part  of  State  street,  is  called  the  Exchange^  a 
place  of  resort  for  mercantile  men  to  meet  and  transact  their  money 
affairs.  Here  are  most  of  the  banks  in  the  city.  State  street,  ior^ 
merlj  King  street,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events; 
of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  Boston  Massacre^  in  1770. 
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The  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force,  sent  orcr  to  cfvemwB 
the  inhabitants,  was  extremely  irksome  to  a  free  people^  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  harmony  could  long  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  British  troops.  A  slight  affiray 
took  place  between  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770 ;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  the  enmity  of  the  parties  burst  forth  in  violence 
and  blood.  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  taken  from  a 
History  of  Boston,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.  D.,  published  in  Boston, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Bowcn,  in  1825.  (This  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
400  pages,  embellished  with  engravings,  and  contains  a  full  and 
interesting  history  of  Boston  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.) 

"  The  officera  were  apprehensive  of  difnculties.  and  were  particularly,  actire  in  their  endeavora  to  gel  «0 
Iheir  men  Imo  their  harracks  before  nii?hL  Murray**  Barracks,  so  ttillwi.  where  the  14ih  reglmeat  vw 
prliicipaltv  qimrierrd.  were  hi  Braule  iireet,  in  the  buildings  directly  ooDneite  the  little  aUej  which  leadi 
from  the  bntunn  o(  Market  street.  The  29t  h  regiment  was  uaartemd  hi  Water  street  and  In  Atkineon  aM«aL 
As  A  measure  of  precHUtion,  there  was  a  sentiitel  stationotl  in  the  alley  befire  mentioned,  (then  caBmd 


Bnylntiiirs  aliey.)  ami  ihlj*  very  circumaunce  led  iotiMi(|UArrel  which  terminated  in  the  Bo§ionJ 
Three  or  fiwir  youn«  men,  who  were  disposed  to  50  throutrh  the  alley,  about  nine  o'clock^  ohserred  the  aea- 
tinel  hra*idishinff  hi4  sword  aninst  the  vniU  ana  atrilcin>  fire  for  hb  own  amwiement.  Thej  offenod  to 
pasN  him  and  were  challenged,  but  peraisied  in  their  attempt,  and  one  of  them  received  a  slight  wound  on 
nia  head.  The  hustle  of  this  rencontre  drew  togfether  all  those  who  were  passing  by,  and  lifteea  or  tw«ot/ 
permns  ihrtmzed  the  alley,  and  thirty  or  forty  more,  gathered  in  Doclc  Square,  were  attempting  to  tonm 
their  wav  to  the  harraclcs  through  Brattle  street,  (which  was  at  that  time  so  narrow  tlwt  a  carnage  f—^ 
with  dirticuiiy  pa*<.)  Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  inrty,  which  was  continually  increased  by  - 
*      dInDo'  '  * "• '        -"  -'' 


■ions,  gnihercd  In  Doclc  S(|uare  round  a  tall  man  with  a  red  clnoJc  and  white  wig.  to  whom  they  1 
with  ri(«e  atlention  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  three  chnun  and  huimed  for  the  main  coaitL 

"  The  main  guani  was  regularly  stationed  near  the  herid  of  State  Mtr.»t,  directly  opfvisitr  the  *»r  on  the 
•oinh  side  of  thi*  town-hotue.  To  this  place  all  the  sol<lier4  d<nached  for  guani  duiy  were  daily  facovght, 
and  frr>m  thence  marched  to  the  panicular  posu  aenigneil  ihem.  On  this  day  the  cooimand  of  the  gmid 
had  devolved  on  Capt.  Thomas  Preston,  and  Lieut.  Basset  tinder  him. 

"  As  the  party  dispsraed  ffwn  Docit  Square,  some  ran  up  QomhUI,  nthere  up  Wilson's  Ume,  flUten  0p 
Royal  Exchanfe  lane,  (now  Exchan^  street.)  These  last  fimiid  a  single  sentinel  stationed  beim  the 
door  of  the  cumUim-huuiB.  which  was  the  building  now  occupimi  by  the  Union  Banlc,  and  Uten  made  ooe 
comer  of  that  lane,  nn  ihe  Royal  Erchange  tavern  did  the  other.  Aa  the  sentinel  was  approached,  be 
retrsiULed  to  the  stem  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  the  inmatai  by  three  or  four  powerful  knocks  at  the  door. 
Word  wa4  sent  to  Lietit.  Basset  that  the  sentinel  wa^i  atliicked  by  the  town's  people.  He  immedhlely 
sent  a  mesaai^  to  hh  capuhi.  who  instantly  repaired  to  the  guard-house,  where  Lieut.  Baaael  iafiimaed 
him  that  he  liad  just  aent  a  serjeant  and  six  men  to  assist  tho  sentry  at  the  ciMxiin-hoiiBB.  '  WelL'  aaid 
the  capuln, '  I  will  follow  them  and  see  ther  do  no  mhichief'  He  (overtook  them  before  they  reached  the 
custom- hnuse,  where  thev  Joined  the  sentinel  and  f>rmed  a  half  circle  niund  the  steps. 

"  By  this  lime  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and  iieapl«  llocked  from  alt  qnaften,  snpporing  there  was 
fira.  Tiie  siildien  were  soon  siirroimded ;  many  or  ti>oes  nearest  to  them  were  armed  with  clnbe  and 
crowded  cl(we  upon  them :  those  at  a  distance  bei^an  to  throw  sticks  of  wood  and  snow-balla  and  pieces  ef 
ice  at  them,  while  from  all  sides  they  were  challenged  to  Pire,  Jirt  if  you  dare  f  At  last  they  tho«ight 
ther  heard  Uie  order  given,  and  they  did  fire  hi  succeukm  from  right  to  left  Two  or  three  of  the  gum 
flatrtied,  but  the  rest  were  fhtal.  Crisnos  Attiicks.  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  (}aklweU  were  killed  en  the 
spot,  Snmuel  Maverick  and  Patrick  Ciirr  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  the  former  died  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  Oat  on  tho  Wednesday  of  the  next  week.  Several  other  persons  were  more  or  less  injured :  the 
greater  part,  peiwina  paming  by  chance  or  quiet  spectators  of  tlie  scene.  The  people  instantly  retraaind. 
leaviiig  ihp  three  unhappy  men  on  the  ground.  All  this  transpired  within  20  minutes  from  the  time  01 
Ghpu  PreAon's  jnining  the  nianl 

•'  •  On  the  people's  aasemtjling  agahi,'  says  (3api.  P.,  '  to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  aoldiera,  enp- 
posing  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were  making  reaiJy  to  fire  again— which  I  prevented  by  striking  mp 
their  firq-locks  wkli  my  hand.  Immediately  after,  a  townsman  came  and  told  me  that  4  or  SOOO  peoole 
were  aisernhlcJ  hi  the  next  street,  and  had  sworn  to  take  my  life,  with  every  man's  with  me;  on  which  I 
Judged  it  unnfe  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  main  guard, 
where  the  street  kt  narrow  and  short,  then,  lellinf  them  off  into  street  firinga,  divided  and  planted  them  al 
each  end  of  the  street  to  secure  their  rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was  a  constant  cry  of  the  inhafak- 
ants.  "  To  arms,  to  arms,  turn  out  whh  your  guns !"  and  the  town  drams  beating  to  anna.  I  orderad  mj 
drum  to  beat  to  arms,  and  belne  soon  after  joined  by  the  several  companies  of  the  l^h  regfanent,  I  formed 
them,  tti  the  guard,  into  street  firings.  The  14th  regiment  also  got  under  arms,  but  ramaioed  at  their  bar- 
racks. I  immediately  sent  a  serjeant  with  a  party  to  QeA.  Dalrymple,  the  commanding  officer,  to  aciiuaiiK 
him  with  every  particular.  Several  officera  going  to  ioin  their  regiment  were  knocked  down  by  the  mbb^ 
one  very  much  wounded  and  his  sword  Ukcn  from  him.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  Ool.  Ckrr  aoon 
after  met  at  the  head  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  agreed  that  the  regiment  shottid  retire  to  their  barracka,  and 
the  people  to  their  hoiHoa ;  but  1  kept  the  pi(iiiet  to  strengthen  the  guard.  It  was  whh  great  diffieuhy 
that  the  lieutenant  governor  prevailed  on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire ;  at  last  they  ail  wait  off  exceot 
about  a  hundred.'  'llifa  hundred  wie  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguWied  inhabhants,  who  v«|- 
unteered  to  form  a  citizens'  guard. 

"A  juitiee's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Qapt  Preston  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed  m 
prinn  at  three,  the  next  morning ;  the  eight  aoldieie  also  were  commhted  early  In  the  thnnoon. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  held.  Various  peraons  related  to  the  assembly  what  they  had 
wftneseed  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  A  committee  of  fifteen  wai  appointed  to  wah  on  the  Han- 
tenant  goeernor  and  Col.  Dalrymple,  and  expms  to  them  the  aeotimant  or  the  town,  that  It  was  hnpaa- 
aible  for  the  soldien  and  inhabiunta  to  llva  In  aafhtT  together,  and  their  fervent  prayer  Ibr  the  faimeaiaia 
rHBOvalofthafbrmer.    Theanawerracaived  totbia  appllcatloo  waanotavch  aewas  wMied;  andhi  th 
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•flBnonwMfw  or  the  feiAcommlllae  Ma,  John  lIaiiootk,temiiBl  Adam,  Wm.  Mottietti,  tVb.  PhilHpL 
|<iiepb  wama,  Joshua  Henshaw^  and  Samuel  Pembenod)  were  again  deputad  with  the  fbtlowinf  meonm : 
*  It  la  the  vnanimooa  opinion  of  thli  meeting,  that  the  replj  made  to  a  vote  of  tlie  Inhabhanta  preeentod 
hlfl  honor  thia  morning  it  bv  no  means  aaiisfactoiy ;  artd  that  nothing  les  will  satisfy'  them*  than  a  total 
and  fanmediale  removal  of  the  troops.'  Samuel  Adams  ac^d  as  '  chairman  of  this  delegation/  and  di»- 
charaed  tts  duties  whh  an  abilitr  commensurate  to  the  occasion.  Col.  Dalrymple  was  hj  the  aide  of 
Hutchfaiaon,  who,  at  the  head  of  llw  council,  received  them.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  had  power  to  grant 
the  requesu  Adams  niainlj,  in  few  wonl%  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the  power  hv  the  charter. 
Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  repetition  of  the  ofler 
to  remove  one  of  the  regiments,  the  14ih,  which  bad  had  no  part  In  the  massacre.  At  that  critical  moment 
Adams  showed  the  mast  admirable  presence  of  mind.  Seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  peraonifv,  the 
universal  toliog,  ha  stmched  forth  nls  arm,  a«  if  it  were  upheld  hy  the  atrengih  of  thousands  and  with 
imhealtatbig  promptness  and  di^lfied  firmness  replied, '  If  the  lieutenant  govtmor^  or  Col.  Jkilrjfmple^ 
or  both  together,  have  mahonty  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  two  ;  and 
nothing  ehort  of  the  total  evueuation  of  the  tottn,  by  all  the  regular  troopo^  will  eatiefy  the  publie 
mind  or  preeerve  the  peace  of  the  province.*  The  oracen,  civil  and  military,  were  in  realtty  abashed, 
before  tha  plain  oomralttee  of  a  democratic  aswmUy.  They  knew  the  imminent  danger  that  Impended; 
the  verr  air  was  filled  with  the  breathinn  of  compressed  faufignatinn.  They  shrunk,  fbrtunately  shrunk, 
flmm  all  the  arrogance  which  they  had  fiitherto  maintained.  Their  reliance  on  a  atanding  army  faltarM 
before  tba  undannted,  irreshtlUe  resolution  of  free  unarmed  eitixens. 

"  Hutchinson  consulted  the  council,  and  they  gave  him  their  unqualified  advice,  that  t|)e  troops  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  town.  Hie  commanding  officer  then  pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  tl^  demand  of  the 
town  ahould  be  complied  whh,  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  both  reglmenu  were  removed  ^the  castla  la 
laas  than  foartaea  days. 

**T)ie  Ainaral  solemnitiea,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  8th,  brought  toerelher  the  greatest  concoum 
thatjMobablir  had  aver  aawmUed  in  America  on  one  occasion.  Altuckif.  wlio  was  a  friendless  mulatto, 
and  Oaldweli,  who  alao  was  a  stranger,  wore  home  from  FaneuU  Hall ;  Maverick,  who  was  about  17  years 
oM,  ftom  his  mother's  hooss  In  Union  street,  and  Gray  firm  his  broiher'a  In  Royal  Exciiange  lane.  Tto 
four  faeawM  formed  a  Junction  In  King  street,  and  thence  the  procession  marchod,  in  columns  of  six  de«qx 
through  the  mafai  mreel  to  the  mkUle  burial-ground,  where  the  four  victims  were  deposited  In  one  grave.^' 

The  following,  respecting  the  ^^ Boston  Teorparty,^^  is  taken  from 
the  account  given  in  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

*  On  the  first  of  Decomber,  Otpt  Jamas  Brace,  In  tha  ahip  Eleanor,  arrived  wkh  another  portion  of  tha 
Isa.  On  the  3d  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  next  day  on  a  committee  of  the  pnoplo  in  Faneull  Hall, 
where  he  wm  commanded,  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Jonathan  Williams,  a.«8euibled  with  John  Rowe,  John 
Hancock,  Wm.  Phillips,  and  John  Pills,  Esters.,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  not  to  land  any  of  the  said 
tea,  but  to  proceed  to  Griffin's  wharf  and  there  dtcharge  the  rest  of  his  cargo^  Capt.  Hex.  Coffin  arrlv^ 
In  the  brif  Beaver  near  the  same  thno,  and  was  ordered  to  punnie  the  same  counw. 

"  It  being  porcetved  that  Mr.  Botch  rather  lingered  in  his  preparations  to  return  the  Dartmouth  to  Loa> 
don,  and  the  twenty  days  being  nearly  expired,  after  which  the  collector  might  seise  the  ship  and  caig% 
Mr.  R.  was  summoned  before  the  committeo,  and  suted  to  them  that  it  wttufU  prove  his  entfta  rain  If  na 
Should  oomplT  with  the  rasolutkais  of  the  99th  and  30ih  of  November,  and  therefore  he  should  not  do  IL 
A  meeting  of  the  people  was  assembled  at  the  Old  South  on  Tuesday  P.  M.,  Dec.  Hih,  when  Mr.  E. 
appeared,  and  was  enjoined  forthwith  to  demand  a  clearance.  It  was  a-tcenatiied  that  one  could  not  ba 
obtained  till  the  next  day,  and  therefore  the  meeting  was  adjourned  io  Thursday,  at  the  same  place. 

**  On  Thnrsday.  there  was  the  folle.<  meethig  ever  known ;  20OO  men,  at  least,  were  present  ftoro  tha 
eountrY.  Samuel  Phillipi  Savage,  Eiq.,  of  Weston,  was  appointed  moderator.  Mr.  Koich  reported  that 
the  collector  would  not  give  him  a  clearance.  He  was  then  ordered  upim  his  p^rll  to  get  his  ship  ready 
for  aea  thie  day,  enter  a  protest  immediately  against  the  custom-house,  and  proceed  directly  to  tha 
governor,  (then  at  Milton,  7  miles  dioant.)  and  demand  a  paas  for  bis  ship  to  go  hy  the  caatle.  An 
adjournment  to  3  P.  M.  then  took  place.  At  three  havfaig  met,  they  waited  verv  patiently  till  five  o'clock, 
when,  flndfaig  that  Mr.  Rotch  dkl  not  return,  they  began  to  be  verv  uneasy,  called  for  a  di»>8r>tuiion  of  (ha 
meeting,  and  finally  obtabied  a  vote  for  it.  But  the  more  judicious,  fearing  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quencea,  begged  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  vole,  'for  this  reason,  that  they  (night  to  do  every  thing  In 
tnelr  power  to  send  the  tea  back,  according  to  their  reooltee.*  Thb  touched  the  pride  of  the  aasemtaly, 
and  thay  agreed  lo  remain  together  one  hour. 

"This  Interval  was  improved  by  Josiah  Quincv,  jr.,  to  apprixe  his  fellow-riilri-nH  of  the  Importance  of 
tha  crisis,  and  direct  their  attentinn  to  the  probable  results  of  this  controvcray.  He  .-iur reeded  in  hoidtag 
them  in  attentive  jiilenee  till  Mr.  Rotch 's  return,  at  ihrse  n^iarters  post  five  o'ckick.  Tha  anawer  whka 
lis  brooght  from  the  governor  was,  *  that,  for  tha  honor  of  the  laws,  and  fmm  duty  tnwarda  the  king,  ha 
coaid  not  grant  the  permit,  until  the  vowel  was  regularly  cleared.'  A  violent  commoii«>n  immediately 
ensued.  A  person  who  was  hi  the  gallery ,  disjrubed  after  the  manner  r>f  the  Indians,  nhrwted  at  this  jtfne- 
ture  the  cry' of  war;  It  was  answersd  by  about  thirty  penons,  disaruised  In  like  manner,  at  tha  door.  TIm 
maettaig  was  dlanhred  In  tha  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  multitude  rt«hed  to  GrifTm's  wharf  Tha  dl^ 
foisad  Indiana  went  on  hoard  the  ships  laden  whh  the  tea.  In  leas  than  2  houra,  240  cheaia  and  100  half 
chaaia  were  suved  and  emptied  hito  the  dock.  The  aflair  was  conducted  whhout  any  tumult ;  no  damaga 
was  done  to  the  vessds  or  tn  any  oth^r  effecti  whatever. 

''HiIb  was  evacinad  to  the  presBnca  of  aevaral  ehips  of  war  lying  In  tha  harbor,  and  almoM  undar  tha 
■maaofthe  castle,  where  there  was  a  arge  bodv  of  troopa  at  the  command  of  tha  commteioiiersL  We  an 
left  to  conJBCture  for  the  reasona  why  no  opposition  was  made  to  this  bold  adventure.  The  names  of  tha 
men  who  dared  to  engage  hi  H  haw  never  been  made  ptiUic  Three  or  fair  of  tham  are  jat  Ihing. 
Thay  ted  the  honor  oTa  part  In  tha  act  which  brought  tha  Idng  and  pariiamant  to  adecbbn  that  Amaifea 
■RNt  ba  subdued  by  force  of  arroa." 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston  was  closely  besieged  by 
tfie  American  troops.  No  provision  of  any  kind,  for  man  or  beast, 
tiras  allowed  to  enter ;  and  the  troops  and  inhabitants  experienced 
much  suffering :  and  while  in  this  state  the  small-pox  broke  out, 
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and  added  to  the  general  distress.  The  (Mowing  account  of 
the  eyacuation  of  the  town  is  taken  from  Snow's  Histor7  of 
Boston. 

<<  GnrEHAL  WASBiKOToir  had  taken  command  of  the  American  forces,  July  2d,  and 
Gen.  Gage  had  re^ngned  the  British  to  Gen.  Hove,  and  sailed  for  England  aboat  the 
first  of  October.  As  the  winter  approached,  the  scarcity  of  fnel  began  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  The  old  north  meeting-house  and  above  100  other  large  wooden  buildings  were 
taken  down  and  distributed  for  firewood.  Some  of  the  wharves  also  at  the  north  end 
were  broken  up  for  the  same  purpoese.  The  British  officers  found  little  to  amuse  them, 
except  the  occasional  performance  of  a  farce,  in  Faneuii  Hail,  where  they  themselves 
were  the  actors.  Their  soldiers  had  enjoyed  a  single  dar  of  mirth,  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  felling  Libert)r  Tree  and  cutting  it  up  for  fuel.  A  squadron  of  cavalry, 
attached  to  the  army,  occasionally  exhibiled  feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  sanctuary 
of  freedom,  the  Old  South  church,  which  was  transformed  into  a  riding-school.  Hoi- 
lis-street,  Brattle-street,  the  West,  and  the  First  Baptist  meeting-houses  were  occupied 
as  hospitals  or  barracks  for  the  troops. 

<<  Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  so  inactive  a  service.  Washijioton  *  had  been 
some  time  contemplating  an  attack  on  Boston,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  in 
attempting  tlie  execution  of  so  bold  a  design.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  the 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  snlficiently  firm  to  bear  the  troops,  he  was 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  a  council  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  being 
almost  unanimous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

<<  *  The  effective  re^ar  force  of  the  Americans  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  four- 
teen thousand  men ;  m  addition  to  which  the  commander-in-chief  called  out  about  six 
thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachtisetts.  With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  takmg  this  position, 
from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to  drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on 
a  general  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross  over  firom  Cambridge  side  with 
four  thousand  chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  oi  Boston.  To  conceal  his  design, 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  and  lines 
of  the  enem^  was  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeat^  the  two 
succoeding  nights.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  immediately  after  the  firing  began,  a  coik- 
siderable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  passing  from  Rozbory, 
took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably 
hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  laboring  with  great  diligence  their  works  were 
so  far  advanced  by  morning  as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  British  after  dav-break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mag^ 
nified  to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment.  No 
alternative  now  remained,  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took 
measiuies  for  the  embarkation,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important  but  most  luuzardous  service.  The  transports 
fell  down  in  the  evening  towards  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men }  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  design 
absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  tne  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  that  measure 
was  effected.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breast-woiic,  that 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  peninsula,  which  per- 
fectly commanded  Boston  Neck  and  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer 
safe.  By  four  in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Amencans  who  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark  -,  and  before  ten  all  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  General  Washington  marched  triomi^iantly  into  Boston, 
where  he  was  jojrftilly  received,  a0  a  deliverer.'  " 

Cotton  Mathefj  D.  D.,  F.  JR.  S.,  a  celebrated  minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Boston^  bom  Feb.  12,  1663.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  earty  piety,  and  was  ordain- 
ed colleague  vrith  his  father,  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast 
leamine,  and  expansive  benevolence,  also  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedantry  and 
want  of  judgment.  No  person  in  America  had  so  hurge  a  library,  or  had  read  so 
many  bodes,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  be  had  read.  So  predous  did  he  oonaider 
his  tune,  that,  to  prevent  visits  of  unneoessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  "  U 
9k9rt."    He  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spaoish,  aad  Iroquois,  and  wrote  in 
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Item  att.  Bf  his  iixur,  it  appetn  tlitt  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fosts  and  twenty 
vigils,  and  pnbltsbed  umiteen  books,  besides  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
offioe.  His  publications  amount  m  number  to  three  hundred  and  elghtv-two.  His 
great  work  was  his  Magnolia  Ckritti  AmmcanOy  or  ecclesiastical  history  or  New  Eng- 
land, from  its  founding  to  the  year  1698.  His  style  abounds  with  puerilitieSipuns,  and 
stranee  conceits,  and  he  makes  a  great  display  of  learning.  In  his  Magniiia  he  has 
saved  numerous  and  important  facts  from  oblivion.  In  the  work  are  contained  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  many  of  the  first  principal  settlers.    He  died  in  1728. 

fo^^  f^€t^f4A  €^Vn^  pac  simile  of  the  hand- 

4L-^^^*^,  writing  of  Cotton   Mather ; 

4/  /-vtt^  J  copied  from  a    manuscript 
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<<  Benjamin  EranUin,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  17th,  1706,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business.  He  showed  a  philosophic  mind  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  by  the  continual  exercise  of  his  genius  prepared  himself  for  those  great 
discoveries  in  science  which  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton,  and  for  those 
political  reflections  which  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus. 
Soon  after  his  removal  from  Boston  to  j^hiladelphia,  in  concert  with  other  young  men, 
he  established  a  small  club,  in  which  various  subjects  were  discussed.  This  society 
has  been  the  source  of  the  most  useful  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human 
understanding.  In  1757,  Franklin  was  sent  an  agent  by  bis  country  to  England ;  in , 
the  year  1766,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  underwent  that 
famous  interrogatory,  which  has  mised  his  name  in  the  politioU  world.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  nrst  congress,  and  a  signerof  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  effected  important  services  to  his  country."  His  histoiy  is 
too  well  known  to  need  an  eztendea  notice  in  this  work.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
April  17th,  1790. 


CHELSEA. 


The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Chelsea  was  Wmnisemii,  It  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  was  called  Romney 
Marsh;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1738.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  is  broken  into  small  hills.  One  eminence, 
called  Powder-horn  Hill,  is  said  to  be  220  feet  high ;  it  stands  in 
the  south  quarter  of  the  town,  about  four  miles  from  Boston.  The 
north-westerly  strip  (extending  from  the  source  of  Chelsea  creek 
three  and  a  half  miles)  is  mostly  covered  with  woods.  On  the  sea- 
shore and  the  borders  of  the  creeks  there  are  extensive  and  valua- 
ble salt  marshes,  from  which  large  quantities  of  hay  are  yearly 
obtained. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, three  miles  from  Boston.  This  building  is  constructed  of 
stone,  and  was  erected  in  1827,  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  The  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  is  agent 
for  the  institution.  The  average  number  of  patients  yearly,  for  22 
years  preceding  1835,  was  417.    The  most  important  branch  of 
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manufacturing  business  in  the  town  is  the  making  of  bricks;  the 
value  of  bricks  manufactured  in  1837  was  $24,831 ;  hands  em- 
ployed,  46.    Population,  1,659. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1731,  and  was  the  tenth  coun- 
ty formed  in  the  state.  This  is  the  largest  county  in  Massachusetts. 
Its  territory  is  larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  its 
population  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  county 
crosses  the  state,  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  on  the  south.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  in  width,  from  east  to  west 
The  surface  of  this  county  is  rather  undulating  than  very  hilly. 
The  soil  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
grasses,  fruits,  &c.  common  to  its  climate.  Till  within  a  few  years 
almost  all  the  people  were  farmers,  and  the  great  body  still  culti- 
vate the  soil.  For  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  employed  in  manufactures,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Water  privileges  abound  in  almost  every  town.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Blackstone,  Quinebaug,  Nashua,  Ware, 
Millers,  and  Mill  rivers.  The  only  elevation  in  the  county  whidi 
can  properly  be  called  a  mountain  is  Wachusett.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  55  in  number. 

Millbury, 

Milford, 

New  Braintree, 

Northborougfa, 

Northbridge, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Oakhami 

Oxford, 


Ashbumham, 

,  Charlton, 

Harvard, 

Athol, 

Dana, 

Holden, 

Auburn, 

Douglass, 
Dudley, 

Hubbardston, 

Barre, 

Lancaster, 

Berlin, 

Pitchburg, 

Leicester, 

Bolton, 

Gardner, 

Leominster, 

Boylston, 

Graflon, 

Lunenburg, 

Btookfield, 

Hardwick, 

Mendon, 

ATHOL. 


fin 


Faxlon, 

Petersham, 

Phillipston, 

Princeton, 

Royalston, 

Rutland, 

In  1820,  the 
was  84,365;  in 


Shiewsbury, 

Southborough, 

Southbridge, 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Sturbridge, 


Satton, 

Templeton, 

Upton, 

Uxbridge, 

Warren, 

Webster, 


Westborough, 
West  BoylstoD, 
"Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester. 


population  of  the  county  was  73^35 ;   m  1830,  it 
1837,  it  was  96,561. 


ASHBDRNHAM. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Thomas  Tlles- 
ton  and  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  services  done  by  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedition 
tp  Canada,  in  1690,  imder  Capt.  John  Withrington.  This  grant 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Dorchester  Canada^  but 
at  its  incorporation,  in  1765,  it  was  named  Ashbumham.  The 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1760,  and  Rev.  Jona- 
than Winchester  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  died  in  1767,  and 
was  succeeded  Rev.  John  Cushing,  D.  D.,  in  1768.  Dr.  Cushins 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Perkins,  in  1824. 
Rev.  George  Goodyear  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  1832. 
About  the  year  1782,  the  Shakers  made  a  comipencement  in  this 
tpwn,  but  diey  have  long  since  become  extinct 

This  town  lies  upon  the  highlands  between  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  so  that  part  of  its  waters  pass  through  Miller's 
river  into  the  Connecticut,  and  part  through  Nashua  river  into  the 
Merrimac.  It  is  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  contains  several  large 
ponds.  Here  are  excellent  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Leather  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  here,  and  a  soap-stone  company  carry 
on  their  works  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  11 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  chairs  and 
cabinet  ware,  $37,390  12;  hands  employed,  115;  six  tanneries: 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $23,509  03 :  there  were  122,864 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,944.  There  was  also 
1  cotton  mill.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregationalist,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  30  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
60  N.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,768. 


ATHOL. 

Tms  town  was  granted  to  a  company  of  60  persons  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year,  in  June,  the  proprietors 
met  at  Concord,  andL  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court, 
whereof  the  Hon.  n  illiam  Dudley  was  chairman,  drew  their  house- 
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lots  in  the  township  of  Pey^juage.  This  was  the  Indian  name  of 
the  place,  and  it  wa^;  known  by  this  appellation  until  it  was  incor- 
porated, in  1762. 

This  tract  was  a  seat  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  time  of  its  being  granted  was  a  fxon- 
uer  township,  and  greatly  exposed ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  place  was  obstmcted  bf 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  which  commenced  in  1744,  and  continued  several  years. 
Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  war  several  families  had  seated  themselves  here, 
but,  for  mx  of  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged,  as  other  infant  plantations,  to  live  in 
garrisons  several  years,  and  to  labor  at  their  various  occupations  with  their  military 
armor  by  them.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  only  one  person  was  ever  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  town.  This  was  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wallingford,  who,  going  alone  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  garrison,  was  discovered  by  the  enemy ;  and  seeing  them,  he  turned  to 
run  to  the  fort,  but  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  ball.  This  was  in  August,  1746.  In 
April,  the  year  following,  a  Mr.  Jason  Babcock  was  taken  captive  by  the  bidians  and 
carried  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a  few  months. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1750,  and  Rev.  James 
Humphrey  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year.  After  con- 
tinuing with  this  church  31  years,  at  his  request  he  was  dismissed 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Athol. 

in  1782.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1787,  by  Rev.  Jos.  Eastabrook.  Mr. 
Eastabrook  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Josiah  Moore, 
who  resigned  in  1832 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw, 
who  was  settled  in  1834.  The  Orthodox  church  was  organized  in 
1830.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Baruch  B.  Beckwith,  was  settled 
in  1831 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  F.  Warner,  in  1835. 

The  above  is  a  north  view  in  the  central  part  of  Athol.  The  vil- 
lage at  this  place  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  4  mercan- 
tile stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops.  This  place  is  32  miles 
from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14  from  Barre,  25  from  Keene, 
N.  H.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  rocky,  and  somewhat 
hilly ;  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as  some,  though  there  are  many  fine 
farms.  The  town  has  its  full  share  of  water.  Miller's  river  is  a 
considerable  stream,  has  a  rapid  current,  and  affords  great  water 
privileges.    This  river  received  its  name  in  consequence  of  a  man 
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bebig  drowned  in  it,  by  the  name  of  Miller,  in  attempting  to  pass 
it  in  his  way  to  Northfield.  The  Indians  called  it  Peyquage.  It 
runs  westerly,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river,  llie  second 
stream  in  size  is  "  TuUy's  brook,"  or  river,  which  flows  into  Mil- 
ler's river  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are  a  cotton 
factory,  paper-mill,  a  large  scythe  estabhshment,  cupola  furnace, 
door  and  sash  factory,  large  cabinet  works,  turning  mills,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1 
Universahst.  Population,  1,603.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1,024  &pindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  316,100  yards; 
hands  employed,  10  males,  45  females.  Boots  manufactured, 
16,312  pairs;  shoes,  38,333  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoeS| 
$68,741 ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females,  37. 


AUBURN. 


This  town  was  formerly  part  of  Worcester,  Sutton,  Leicester, 
and  Oxford,  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Ward  in  1778 ; 
so  named  in  honor  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  who  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Oct  28,  180O. 
It  received  the  name  of  Auburn  in  1837.  It  was  made  a  poll  par- 
ish in  1773,  and  in  1776  the  church  was  embodied,  and  the  next 
year  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

This  town  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  suited  to  both  grazing  and  tilla^ 
The  town  is,  perhaps,  as  well  watered  by  springs  and  perennial 
rivulets  as  any  town  in  the  county.  The  principal  stream  is 
French  river.  There  are  4  small  ponds ;  the  largest  is  situitted 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house.  There  is  an  outlet  from 
this  pond  to  the  north,  usually  called  Dark  Brook,  and  an  inlet  at 
the  south,  while  the  pond  is  in  its  natural  state ;  but  by  an  artifi- 
cial raising  of  the  water  about  4  feet,  the  current  in  the  inlet  is 
reversed,  and  the  discharge  of  water  is  to  the  south.  Two  churches, 
1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Worcester,  and  45  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,183.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  1  paper-mill,  1  card 
manufactory,  3  shingle  mills,  1  lath  mill,  and  1  sash  and  blind 
factory. 


BARRE. 


This  town  was  the  north-west  part  of  Rutland  original  grant 
It  was  made  a  district  in  1749,  and  called  Rutland  District,  imtil 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1774;  when  the  name  of  Barre  was 
given  to  it,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Col.  Barre,  a  worthy  friend  of 
America,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British  house  or  commons. 
The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1753,  and  Rev. 
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Thomas  Frink  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  ^BsmisMd  in 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rer.  Josiah  Dana. 
Mr.  Dana  died  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Thompson  in  1804.  A  Trinitarian  society  was  formed  here  in 
1827.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  John  Storrs,  was  ordained  in  1829. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  G.  Grosvenor  in  1832.  The 
succeeding  ministers  were  Rev.  John  F.  Stone,  installed  in  1834, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  in  1837. 


View  M  the  caUral  part  of  Barn 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Barre,  as 
seen  from  the  Barre  Hotel.  The  Unitarian  church  appears  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving ;  a  part  of  the  town-house,  recently 
erected,  is  seen  on  the  right.  Barre  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  weU- 
built  village.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  place. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  very  hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  soil  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in 
the  county.  It  is  watered  by  Ware  river  and  branches.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  town  in  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  the  Boston 
market,  is  considerable.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational^ 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist  Distance,  §1  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Worcester,  and  60  miles  westward  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 2,713.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  2,550  spindles; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  720,000  yards;  valued  at  $57,600; 
males  employed,  55  ;  females,  20;  two  woollen  mills;  36,000  yards 
of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $104,000 ;  males  employed, 
40 ;  females,  26 ;  one  powder-mill ;  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
manufactured-  There  were  607,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
value,  $167,200 ;  there  were  5  carriage,  1  copper  pump,  3  scythe. 
1  tin,  and  1  axe  manufactories. 


BOLTON.  S6B. 

BERLIN. 

Tms  town  was  taken  chiefly  from  Bolton,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
fr6m  Marlborough.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  general  court  in 
1778,  and  in  1784  was  inccHrporated  a  district  by  the  name  of 
Berlin.  Here  a  church  yras  formed  in  1779,  ana  in  1781  Rev. 
Reuben  Puffer,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor ;  he  died  in  1829,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  P.  WaJcut,  in  1830.  The  next 
pastor.  Rev.  David  Lamson,  was  settled  in  1834.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Abram  C.  Baldwin,  who  was 
settled  in  1830 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Michael  Burdett 
and  Rev.  Eber  S.  Clark. 

The  most  valuable  uplands  in  this  town  lie  on  several  hills, 
which  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  it  for 
tillage.  The  range  extends  north  into  Bolton,  and  south  into 
Northborough.  There  is  one  pond  in  the  east  part  of  the  place, 
called  Gates'  Pond,  1  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  No  brook  empties  into  it,  but  at  the  south 
end  there  is  a  small  outlet  The  principal  stream  is  called  North 
Brook,  and  falls  into  the  Assabet,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  large  sunken  swamp  lying  mostly  in  the  town,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  large  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  is  entirely  an 
Agricukuxal  town.  Large  quantities  of  hops  are  annually  pro- 
duced here.  There  are  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  whicn  is 
Unitarian.  Distance,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  30  W.  by 
N.  of  Boston.    Population,  724. 


BOLTON. 


This  town  was  taken  from  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1738  by  the.  general  court,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  was  originally  pretty  extensive,  and  contained 
most  of  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  first  church  was  gathered  here 
m  1741,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
WaUey,  who  was  dismissed  ttaai  tbe  society  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phineas  Wright,  ordained  in 
1785^.  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Wright,  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  the  first  minister  of  the  Sd  society,  was  or* 
dained  in  18SK);  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  S.  Davenport,  in 
183S.  In  diiB  town  and  in  Berlin  there  is  a  society  of  FiiendSi 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  families. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is  a  south-^astera  view  of 
<he  village  in  the  central  part  of  th^  town. 

'fhe  township  is  very  good  land,  and  there  aie  many  fine  fkram 
within  its  limits.  The  &lton  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the  name 
<if  WaUoatiMoekj  lies  in  the  west  patt  of  the  town,  and  begins 
about  half  a  mile  firom  the  conier  of  the  town.    It  rises  to  the 
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Sautk^astem  vpim  of  Bolton* 

heiffht  of  between  2  and  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Nashua  river, 
and  divides  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Nashua  from  those  of 
the  Assabet  In  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  hill  called  Rattlesnake  hill,  which  contains  a  large  body  of 
limestone,  from  which  15  or  20,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  tfie  bert 
quality,  are  prepared  annually  for  the  supply  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  this  town  are  two  or  three  small  ponds,  not  meriting  a 
particular  description.  There  are  2  Congregational  meeting-hoases^ 
l^one  of  them  Unitarian,)  one  Baptist,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Berlin.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  31  firom  Boston.  Population,  1,185. 
In  1837,  there  were  5  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $21,500; 
males  emplojred,  20 ;  females,  4.  There  were  100  pairs  of  boeCs, 
and  20,700^ir8  of  shoes,  manufactured,  valued  at  $6|260 ; 
employed,  27;  females,  13. 


BOYLSTON. 


This  town  was  inclnded  in  tlie  oricinal  crant  of  the  luiPMiiiii 
of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  made  a  pariu  by  uie  legislature  m  174^ 
and  was  called  the  north  parish  of  Shrewsbury  until  1786,  whoi 
it  was  incoiporaled  and  made  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  cf 
Boylston,  in  honor  of  an  eminent  fiaunily  of  that  name  in  BoetoD, 
two  of  whom  in  succession  were  skilful  j^sicians,  and  anodier 
founded  a  professorship  of  rhelorie  and  oratory  in  Harvaid  Uni- 
versity. The  first  chureh  was  oiganked  m  1743,  and  Bev.  Ebe> 
neaer  Morse  was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  was  also  an  eniiMM 
and  skilful  physician.  He  contimisd  with  dte  people  tiU  ITTi, 
when  he  was  disnussed  in  cQusQneiiee  of  his  poutical  sentiiBBBls 
fsgarding  the  controversy  betwfn  En^and  ud  Anmica.    The 


r  was  Rey.  Eleaser  Fairbaaksi  oidained  in  1777,  and 
CMtiaiied  their  pastor  till  1793|  whan,  at  his  requast,  be  was  <ti»- 
■ittsed.  The  following  miniatan  have  been  his  successors: 
Heaekudi  HoopoTi  Ward  Cotton,  Samuel  Bussell,  William  H. 
Oufifoid. 

The  surfiuse  of  this  township  is  hilly^,  rough,  and  uneven.  The 
land  in  seneial  descends  to  the  north  and  norlh-east  The  soil  is 
flood,  rich,  and  fisrtile.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town. 
Laige  quantities  of  beef^  pork,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  are  an- 
nuaUsr  moduced  and  exported.  The  town  enjoys  a  fine  healthy 
air,  ana  the  place  has  been  noted  ibr  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit* 
ants.  This  town  is  watered  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  and  a  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  into  it 
There  are  two  small  ponds,  Rocky  pond  and  Sewid's  pond.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  town.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregation- 
alist  and  1  UniversaUst  Distance,  8  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
46  west  of  Boston.  Population,  821.  In  1837  there  were  1,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  17,635  pairs  of  shoes  manufiictured ;  value, 
$20,000;  males  empfeyed,  34;  lemales,  6. 


BKOOKPIELD. 


Tms  town  w«s  granted  to  a  nnadier  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispwich,  in  die  county  of  Essex,  by  the  general  court,  (upon 
tfieir  petitisa,)  in  May,  1666l  Tne  tract  nanted  was  to  be  six 
mUes  square.  The  grantees,  that  ihey  might  have  a  just  right  to 
the  soil,  purchased  and  took  a  deed  ci  the  natives.  This  place 
piograned  so  rapidly  that,  upon  application  to  the  general  court, 
It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673. 

TW  chwnli  WM  flMlMNd,Mid  the  flnt  oiiiiister,  Rev.  Tbomas  Cheney,  was  or 
dained  heie  in  1717^  ne  died  in  1747,  and  wma  succeeded  by  Rev.  EUsha  Haidin^ 
iHio  was  ordained  in  1749.  Hie  town  incieased  so  rapidly  that  in  1750  a  secoM 
wariflh  was  ineo^onrted  in  the  northerly  pan  of  the  town,  now  North  Brookfield. 
Mr.  F«"^«f  oontiniiad  the  minisler  oT  the  nrst  prednct  till  his  people  fell  into  a  con- 
tioversy  ahoat  a  new  meeting-hoose.  The  contention  was  so  severe  that  the  socie^ 
parted,  and  the  third  parish  was  fonned  in  1754.  The  church  was  gathered  in  1756, 
and  in  1758  R(ev.  Nathan  Flske  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Xieak  Stone  in  1801.  Eev.  Richaid  Woodruff  succeeded  Mr.  Stone,  in  1834.  In 
oonse^nenoe  of  this  divisioB  of  the  first  society  Blr.  Harding  requested  a  dismission, 
which  was  granted  in  1755.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  rarsons,  in  1757,  who 
«OBtia«ed  meir  pastor  till  his  death,  in  1771.  In  the  atitumn  of  the  same  year  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  was  ordained  his  sncoessor.  Mr.  Ward  died  in  1818,  and  was  soc- 
eeeded  by  Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps.  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Foote,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
in  im,  and  was  soeeeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  Horton,  in  1832.  The  Methodist  society 
was  fbnned  in  the  south  parisii  in  1826.  The  UniversaUst  sodetv  was  inoorporaied  im 
1812 ;  their  meetfaifJumse  was  built  in  1820.  The  Raptists  held  meetings  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  as  early  as  1748. 

Brookfield  is  a  township  of  excellent  land.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  nneren  and  stony,  though  there  are  a  number  of  plains 
of  considerable  extent  T^re  are  large  tracts  of  meadow  and  in* 
ler?nle  upon  Qnabeog  river,  which  nms  in  a  westerly  direction 
tfirough  the  town.  The  ponds  are  the  Quabaog  or  Podunk,  the 
South  pond,  and  the  Wicabuig.    The  first-mentioned  is  about  a 
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mile  square,  the  others  are  of  smaller  sifee.  The  Wieataag  Mud 
affords  iron  ore.  Ore  is  also  found  in  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Baptist^ 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Universalist  Sau^  Brookfidd  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  central  village ;  it  contains  about  4Xi 
dwelling«>houses,  some  of  which  are  elegant,  and  2  churches. 
Population  of  the  town,  2,514.  Distance,  18  miles  firom  Woroea- 
ter,  28  from  ^ringfield,  31  from  Northampton,  10  from  Hardwick, 
and  68  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  17,244  pairs  of  boots 
and  182,400  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  |190,697;  maka 
employed,  262;  females,  215.  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  fumacea. 


Congregational  CkMreh,  Brookfield. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Brookfield,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  1838.  This  edifice  was 
raised  in  1794,  and  completed  the  following  year,  and  may  be 
considered  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that'  period. 
This  church  was  remodelled  during  1838,  and  now  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  The  village  in  which  this  church 
is  situated  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  built  on  the  level 
plain  northerly  of  Quaboag  river.  The  village  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  an  air  of  quiet  retirement  A  printing-office  is  in  this 
place,  where  the  printing  of  books  is  carried  on. 

The  first  meeting-house  stood  on  Foster's  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  soath-east  of  the 
present  church.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road  to  the  south  parish,  about 
equally  distant  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Baxter  Barnes  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  Manh. 
The  fortified  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  1675  stood, 
it  is  believed,  between  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh's  house  and  bam,  about  one  mile  eastward 
of  the  present  church :  it  was  the  place  where  the  first  principal  settlement  in  the 
town  was  made.  The  inhabitants,  after  their  return  to  this  place,  erected  seyeral  tem- 
porary fortifications  j  one  of  the  principal  was  Gilbert's  Fort,  which  stood  near  where 
the  central  school-house  stands.  On  the  hill  north-west  of  this  place,  a  tower  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  mavemeats  of  the  In- 
dians, and  tr  obtain  seasonable  notice  of  their  approach.  It  stood  on  an  devated  rock. 
It  is  related  (hat  early  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day,  the  sentinel  discovered  TnHUi^f 
huking  in  the  wood  at  only  a  small  distance  firom  him.    By  inadrertence  a  larfe  poi^ 


Ifai  6f  the  gilbs  n^eh  bekmged  to  tlie  fort  bad  been  Idl  at  tbe  ttnrer.  The  tentiad 
knew  that  i^  be  gave  the  ahunn  the  inhabitants  wmild  come  for  their  gtins^  and  thus 
be  eznoeed  to  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to  destroy  them.  In  ttds  state  of  things  he 
waitea  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  the  mean  time  he  examined  all  the  guns  and  in* 
pared  for  an  attack.  At  length  he  diaebarged  a  gun  towards  the  place  where  be  nad 
aeen  the  Indians.  Thejr  returned  his  fire.  As  he  was  not  exposed  to  injury  from  their 
unskets,  be  took  a  second  pieee,  and  whenever  one  of  their  guns  was  discharged  he 
ftred  at  the  light  occasioned  by  it.  Thus,  single-banded,  he  carried  on  for  some  hours 
a  contest  with  them.  At  length  the  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  blood  was  found 
in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower.  Mark^  Garriian  stood  near  the  south- 
west end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  on  a  knoll  below  the  junction  of  the  waters  i^  the  pond 
with  the  Quaboag  river.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone,  dis- 
covered hostile  Indians  near  the  garrison,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
aettlemeat.  She  immediatelv  put  on  her  husband's  wig,  hat,  great-coat,  and,  taking 
his  gun,  went  to  the  top  of  the  fortification,  and  "  marching  backwards  and  forwards, 
▼odferating,  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  <  All's  well,  all's  well.' "  This  led  the  Indians  to 
bdieve  that  they  conkT  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  and  they  accordingly  retired 
witlMmt  doing  any  injury. 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  a  solitary  settlement,  being  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
and  those  on  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabitants 
suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
Che  following  account  of  which  ia  taken  from  Whitney's  History 
of  Worcester  County. 

"The  Nipnet  or  Nipmuck  Indians  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1675, killed  four  or 
five  peoole  at  Mendon,  tbe  governor  and  council,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  them,  sent 
Capt.  Edwaid  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  to  Quaboag,.  Brookfield,  near  which  place  there 
was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  to  treat  with  several  sachems,  in  order 
to  Uie  public  peace ;  and  ordered  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  part  of 
his  trcK^,  about  twenty  men,  to  accompany  him  for  security  and  assistance.  They 
arrived  on  the  Lord's  cfay,  August  the  1st,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians,  desiring 
to  treat  with  them.  Tluee  of  the  chief  sachems  promised  to  meet  them  next  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  August  2d,  upon  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Wickaboag  pond, 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  meeting-bouse.  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler, 
with  their  company,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  Capt.  John 
Ayres,  John  Coye,  and  Joseph  Fritchard,  resorted  thither  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
found  not  the  Indians  there.  They  then  rode  forward  about  four  or  five  miles  towards 
the  Nipaets'  chief  town.  When  the^r  came  to  a  place  called  Mominimisset,  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  steep  hUl  and  a  thick  swamp,  they  were  ambushed  by  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians,  who  shot  down  eight  of  the  company,  viz.  Zechariah  FhiUips  of 
Boston,  Timothv  Farley  of  Billerica,  Edward  Colbura  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smedlev 
of  Concord,  Sydrach  Hapgood  of  Sudbury,  and  Capt.  Ayres,  John  Coye  and  Joseph 
Fritchard  of  Brookfield,  named  above,  and  mortally  wounded  Capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  escaped  through  a  bye>path  to  Brookfield.  The  Indians  flocked  into  the 
town ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  had  all  got  together  in  the  principal  house, 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  so^th^east  of  where  the  west  parish  meeting-nouse  now 
atands.  They  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  their  dwelUng-houses,  about  twenty, 
with  all  their  barns  and  outhouses,  burnt.  Tbe  house  where  they  had  assembled  was 
then  surrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  for  two  days  and  nights  to  set 
fire  to  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  'At  length,  August  4th,  at  evening,  the  Indians  filled  a 
cart  with  hemp  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled  and  endeavoi^  to 
thrust  to  the  house  in  order  to  fire  it;  but  this  attempt  was  defeated,  partly  by  a  shower 
of  rain  which  fell  and  wet  the  materials,  as  Cajpt.  Wheeler  says  in  his  narrative,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  and  partly  by  aid  arriving ;  for  Major  Willard,  who  had  been  sent 
after  some  other  Indians  westward  of  Lancaster  and  Oroton,  hearing  of  the  distress 
of  Brookfield  when  he  was  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Lancaster,  altered  his  course, 
and  the  same  ni^t  reached  Brookfield,  with  Capt.  Farker  and  46  men,  about  an  hour 
after  it  was  dark,  after  a  tedious  march  of  30  miles.  And  though  the  Indian  scouts 
discovered  him  and  fired  their  alarm  guns,  yet  the  main  body,  firom  their  high  joy, 
always  accompanied  with  a  horrid  noise,  heard  them  not.  Willard  joined  the  besieged, 
and  the  Indians  immediatel3r  poured  in  all  the  diot  they  could,  but  without  execution, 
and  then,  burning  all  the  buildings  except  this  garrison,  and  destroying  all  the  borsta 
and  cattle  they  could  find,  withdrew  to  their  dens.  They  were  not  pursued,  being  much 
mperior  in  namber. 


BBO^KriBLft. 


»b  M  inlif  10  aM  to  the  absfa  dMirwf  paitimlw  afifionl  vlMCkte 
'  BfooUekl  hss  civm  io  a  nonioal  nolo,  uumu 


of  BfooUekl  hos  givm  io  a  noigioal  nolo,  uumod 
oeiaiog  tho  settlcmont  of  tto  town  and  its  dittrpi eiii  daring  the  ladita  woio,  jWiocihoo 
Poeoaioer  Zlm,  1775,  and  imnMdiatdj  pabluhed.  TIm  ooooooi  is  as  kimtn,  vis. 
'That  tluaeof  tlie  men  IciUed  in  Ike  amboahment  bdoogsd  to  Biookield,  as  abo«a 
named  $  thai  when  the  ladians  pmned  the  party  into  tlie  town,  they  aet  ire  lo  aU  iIm 
Imtldincs  except  a  few  in  tlie  nem^hborhood  of  the  koose  in  which  the  inhihifanlt  had 
taken  shelter ;  that  they  endeavoced  to  interoept  life  or  six  nmn  who  had  gone  la  a 
neiahborinir  hoose  to  secare  some  thinin  there,  hot  th       " 


neighboring  hoose  to  secare  some  things  there,  hot  they  all  got  aafe  to  the  plaoe  of 
nfoge,  except  a  yonng  man,  Samuel  Pntchacd,  who  was  stopped  short  bf  a  fatal  talk 
fet;  that  the  house  in  which  ther  were  besieged  was  nnfonified,  except  by  a  fewlofi 
hairtily  tumbled  upon  the  ootsids,  after  the  alarm,  and  by  a  few  feather^ieds  hang  an 
on  the  inside.  iUd  though  the  siege  continued  urom  Monday  in  the  aftemoea  until 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  August  5thy  in  which  tisM  innumerable  balls  emend  iho 
house,  only  one  man,  Henry  Young,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  was  killed.  The  In- 
dians shot  many  fire-arrows  to  bom  the  house,  bm  without  elfect.  When  the  i 
which  relieved  Brookfield  got  into  the  town,  which  was  late  at  night,  they  were  j 

by  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  had  collected  together  in  their  fright  at  the  c 

gration  of  the  buildings  and  the  firing  and  war-whoops  of  the  Indians ;  and  for  pn^ 
lection  these  poor  animals  followed  the  troop  till  they  arrived  at  the  besieged  hoose. 
The  Indinns,  deceived  hereby,  and  thinking  there  was  a  much  iMTger  number  of  hona> 
men  than  there  really  was,  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bam  bekmging  lo  the  herisfed 
house,  and  to  Joseph  Pritchanl's  house  and  bam,  and  the  meeting-house,  which  were 
the  onlv  biuldings  left  unbnrat,  and  went  off.  A  gairison  was  maintain^ 
houas  tin  winter,  when  the  couit  ordered  the  people  away,  aooa  after  which  the  1 
came  and  burnt  this  house  also.' 


Ihs  «v  wWeii  «■  cannanlf  ^mmkmud  QoMa  Abm's  «ar,  «ktt  bnte  ant  not  hag  aftw  Ih* 
nitnt  oftlM  loviLuid  coatunied  nvtnl  jreui,  Braokflald,  u  ipiII  m  SMUiy  cUwr  varmm,  wm  ftity 
bS  hmI  •MOfmAj  tiM  IndteM  a«|umtl7  nadtiiic  mmUm  liiraMii,jKlltac  and  acalpInK,  maqnmkig 

itillofr,«f  NiMd 

ite  lauarwd  of 

■p  VKo  or  ihrw  I 

wi^  being  tefal,  Mok  Iwr  < 

iidtSe  r 


JMi— i  HMl  Miaojrad.  tM  IndteM  Swiumtlj  OMkiac  mmUm  InraMii,  klltac  and  acalplns,  or  CBp0f«aiff 
mm  ud  moAK  ct  tha  tahabhaata.  Duk^  thla  war.  •  numtar  of  man,  womw,  m1  cMMma  warn 
ailad,  aavanl  takaa  pHaonaia,  aad  aaoM  wara  vouDdad.  TIm  pacUeidan  aaa  aa  ttUoir,  aa  wlaiad  Iw  tha 
IUt.  Dr.  Flaka,  fai  tba  aannon  abofv  ralbrrad  to.    'TIm  Htk  mbebiaf  waa  In  iba  lauar  and  of  Iw ar 

>  or  ttraa  ftmsli 


and  broka  np  vn  a 


. „ ^ ^outaia  wlndoir,  heaavanlMnaB,aiaaBa 

dinaiica,  comlnf  towarda  tha  Ihooae.  Ha  kiunaaiatelr  lant  out  hia  wlfc  and  hia  two  llula  dancftaan  to  Iddn 
tiMnMelvaa  In  tka  bwhea;  and  ha,  takUfhia  IHlle  aon  under  hk  arm  and  hia  taraad  nxe  ki  Ma  hand,  waal 
ant  whkhia  dof  In  algtat  oftha  Indian.  Tha  doc,  bahic  larsa  and  fleKo,  attackad  tha  Indiaa  ao  ItenadVi 
that  ha  waa  obufad  to  dhcharfa  hk  ran  at  tha  diy  to  nd  hnnaalf  of  him;  immadiatal/  upon  which  Wad- 
not  aat  down  tha  chOd  and  punued  Uw  Indian  tnihe  heaid  the  bullet  roll  down  hb  fun,  the  Indiaa  dtmtg' 
Ing  aa  he  cmn :  he  then  tnroed  back,  anaicbed  up  hk  child,  and  made  bk  aacapa,  thnugh  tha  awnmipab  inn 
iiii.  Hk  win,  bainf  greatly  terrified,  dkcofirorad  bf  bar  ahrleka  where  aha  wna;  and  tha  hHHan  anni 
Ibuid  and  dknaichad  both  her  and  bar  ehUdren.  Othen  of  the  partT,  about  the  wna  thaa,  caOM  taaaUK 
kooae  of  one  Maaon  whik  the  hwXtr  were  at  dfainer.  They  killed  Maaon  and  one  or  two  chMnn.  ant 
took  hk  wHb,  and  an  faiteit  which  they  had  wounded,  and  carried  tham  off*.  Itiay  alan  took  two  hwihaia, 
ThaiBM  and  Dankl  lAwrenca ;  they  aoon  dkpaiched  Thomas  pmending  ha  had  mktoibrHMid  thim 
Shoot  tha  Munber  of  man  which  warn  \n  tha  town.  John  Lawnnca,  their  bralhar,  aode  wkli  aB 
haaia  l»  Springfield  Ibr  amhunce.  A  company,  under  Oept.  Oolion,  came  with  the  graateat  anee^  and 
pwauad  the  IiMiana.  They  found  Mra.  Maenn'a  child,  which  the  eaTagea  had  knocked  on  tha  head,  and 
ttrown  away  hi  the  buaheat  and  contmuhif  their  purauk,  they  came  upon  tha  Indiana'  ancanaaaaal, 
which  waa  a  aon  of  brwhha^.  which  thaydaridlng)yeallad"EnglUunan>efcrt."  The  paity  waftadUH 
haaakof  day,  and  than  came  ao  near  ae  to  put  their  rane  through  thk  brueh  and  fire  upon  the  Indkaa^ 
tNirtaen  or  fliteen  of  whom  were  killed ;  the  root  fled  wkh  euch  proclphatlon  aa  to  leaTo  asrwral  of  their 
wme,  blaakete,  powderhoma,  ftc.,  and  tnair  prkonera.  Daniel  Lawrence  and  Mm.  J 
ffindwinH  hack.    1%k  mna  John  Lawranoa,  who  mae  expraae  and  pncund  the  e 


hack.  Thk  mna  John  Lawranoa.  who  mde  expraae  and  pncund  the  eonapany  whkk  raaeaad 
mantknad  prkooen,  waa  aaarwarn  gofaig,  in  company  with  cna  Samuel  Owen,  hi  aanreh  of  a 
waa  rakahig ;  the  Indiana  came  upon  them,  killed  Lawrence,  but  Owen  aacaped.    Muy  llae> 


btoah  waa  fired  upon  and  killed  aa  aha  waa  milking  her  eowa.    B6beit  Onlngur  and  John  Oary 
paaatagalong  tha  mad,  on  a  certain  day,  and  being  fired  upon  by  the  aavagaa,  OcakiiBr  waa  klBad  m 
mt;  Oary  attamptad  to  aacapa,  but  had  not  fled  Ibr  befon  he  ako  waa  ahoi  down.    At  another  ttaaau 
thoiaaa  Battk  of  Brookflald,  riding  expreoi  to  Hadley.  waa  killed  bi  tha  wndemaai,  hi  a  pkoe  now  odiad 


I  of  Brookflald,  riding  expreoi  to  Hadley.  waa  killed  bi  tha  wndemaai,  hi  a  pkoe  now  odIad 

Barty  one  monifaigjohn  Wooloot,  a  lad  about  twalre  or  Smrtoan  yean  old,  waa  rldhif  la 

owe,  when  tha  Indiana  fired  at  him,  killed  hk  horeefron  aider  hfaa,  and  teok  htan  priaoMt. 

~  nnhiga*  garrkon  hearing  the  firing,  and  concluding  tha  paopio  at 

I  out  flir  their  aaiktanCfa,  but  wen  waylaid  hy  tha  Indiana.    The 

oaw  then  waa  no  eacapfaig  it;  and  thenfbn,  knowkig  thet  an  In 


aaarch  of  the  oowa,  i 

Tha  paopla  at  Jannhiga*  garrkon  hearing  the  firing,  and  concluding  tha  paopio  at  another  l     

haaat,  aix  man  aa  out  flir  their  aaiktanea,  but  wen  waylaid  tqr  tha  Indiana.    The  Engtlkh  aaw  not  thilr 
'  tin  thay  aaw  then  waa  no  eacapfaig  it;  and  thenfbn,  knowkig  thet  an  Indian  couUl  not  hnk  an 


4Md.    Thalndkna 


hail  gnaad  tha  top  of  hk  hoadL  by  which  be  waa  atruck  blhid  Ibr  a  moment;  another  ball  paamd  tluvsSh 
hk  mBddar,woundhighk  collar  bona;  yet  by  neHhar  did  ha  ail,  ikor  waa  ha  mortally  wuuadad.  Baaja* 
aria  Janahigi  waa  wouidad  hi  the  kg,  and  Jahn  Oraan  to  tha  wrkL  TlMy  wura  ptaaewad  at  km  bf  ma 
aUowh^aifasian.  A  lama  dag,  hearing  tha  filing,  came  to  our  man ;  cna  of  whom,  to  aBf4WBafa  hk 
twthewLSnd  hitknidata  thalndkna,  callad  out,  "  Qigt  WnUami  k  coma  to  our  amktancn,  Ibr  hank  Ma 
MgL**  Iha  bdtaBi,  aaring  tha  dog,  sod  knowmg  WBHama  to  ba  a  ftmoM  ainte,  limnwHu^y  Ss^  mA 


CHAHLTO*. 


Ml 


,„    MBWoolBal,fll•lMl■llOf«lllntiaaad,1PMearriidtDGul«^1ltonll•.„ 

•r«««7wi%4«lD«wW6lithM,b7coov«nfnf  filMny  wttlLlndhBi.lttM^ 

kai  bieaiiM  m  nmiriTl»til  to  the  mngmtaa  u>  ba  unWulInf ,  i>r  a  wniK  to  mum  to  hit  nttiro  couniiy. 
flbne  yeon  afienraidt,  vis.  fai  Blarch,  1788,  bit  tfane  of  peace,  he  end  raodwr  mn  havh^  been  hunring, 
§ni  eoBfag  dowm  OoniMetlBai  rWer  with  m  tkeight  ofakiiw  and  to,  the/  were  haUed  tqr  eeina  ladlaBi,  bat, 
ttot  befaif  wiUing  to  go  to  them,  the/  eteered  lor  another  ahore.  The  indians  linded  at  a  little  dManoa 
Hem  them ;  eeveral  eboia  were  eachanged,  at  length  Wooleot  was  killed. 

**  'The  lut  mbchier  which  was  done  by  the  saveges,  hi  Biooicfiakl,  was  about  the  90ih  of  Joljr,  ITia 
9tx  men.  tIs.  Ebeneaer  Hayward,  John  White,  Stephen  and  Benjamin  Jenninga,  Mm  Otoa»enor  and 
Jesaph  KeUeg,  were  making  hay  In  the  meedow^  when  the  Indians,  who  had  been  watching  an  oppast»> 


CHARLTON. 

This  town  oriffinally  belonged  to  Oxford,  of  which  it  formed  the 
western  part  It  was  incorporated  in  1754.  The  lands  of  this 
township  were  at  first  thought  of  very  little  value,  being  rough 
and  hard  of  cultivation,  and  settlement  at  first  proceeded  slowly. 


NorA'CMtem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charlton, 


However,  iti  1761  the  place  was  so  well  settled  that  a  church  was 
organized,  and  Rev.  Caleb  Curtiss  ordained  pastor.  He  was 
dismissed  in  1770.  After  an  interval  of  six  years,  in  1783,  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell  was  installed  over  the  church,  and  continued 
pastor  till  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The  following  ministers 
nave  been  his  successors:  Erastus  Lamed,  settled  in  1796:  EdwM 
Whipple,  1804;  John  Wilder,  1827;  William  H.  Whittemcxre^ 
1833 ;  and  Isaac  R  Barbour,  settled  in  1836. 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Chart* 
ton,  showing  the  Universalist  and  Congregationalist  churches,  and 
some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  consists  of  about 
15  dwelling-houses,  on  an  elevated  situation.  Charlton  is  now  a 
faurse  agricultural  town,  of  a  strong  soiL  well  watered  by  sprinn 
and  small  streams,  which  are  some  of  the  head  waters  d  tM 


669  D000LA88. 

Quinebau^.  In  this  town  are  4  churches,  3  Congregationali  1 
Uuiversakst,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  14  miles  from  Worcester, 
42  to  Hartford,  (Conn.)  and  63  south-west  of  Boston.  PopuIatioDj 
2,469.  In  1837  there  was  1  cotton  mill;  656  spindles;  cotton 
thread  manufactured,  16,563  pounds;  value,  $10,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 4 ;  females,  10.  There  were  16,600  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured; value,  $13,700;  males  employed,  27;  females,  18. 


DANA. 


This  township  was  composed  of  a  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  of  the  north  part  of  Hardwick,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  Petersham.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1801,  and  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  territory  and  population  in  the  county. 
A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  about  1824,  but  no  minis- 
ter of  this  denomination  has  yet  been  settled.  Ministers  of  other 
denominations  have  occasionally  preached  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 660.  Distance,  30  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  70 
from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  70,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured in  this  town ;  value,  $10,500. 


DOUGLASS. 


This  town  was  granted  about  1700,  and  began  to  be  settled  in 
1722.  The  first  settlers  came  from  Sherburne,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  New  Sherlmme 
until  its  incorporation  in  the  year  1746,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Douglass,  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  William 
Douglass  of  Boston,  originally  from  Scotland,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  author  of  a  history  of  New  England,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  propri- 
etor and  considerable  benefactor.  The  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1747,  and  Rev.  William  Phipps  was  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  B«v.  Isaac  Slone, 
who  was  ordained  in  1771.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1837.  His  succes- 
sor was  Rev.  David  Holman,  who  was  ordained  in  1808.  Tlie 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1834,  and  Rev. 
John  Boardman  was  installed  pastor  in  1835. 

The  general  face  of  this  town  is  uneven — ^hills  and  vales  inter* 
spersed.  Rivulets  and  springs  abound,  and  the  people  reap  great 
advantages  by  turning  and  spreading  the  water  over  their  lands  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are  some  excellent  interval  lands  on  Mum- 
ford  river,  which  passes  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  empties 
into  the  Blackstone  in  Uxbridge.  There  are  three  small  ponds 
Ijring  in  difiiBrent  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  a  mil  a 
little  north  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  bottom,  near  a  swamp,  the 
Indians  in  former  times  had  their  wigwams  and  a  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  their  tools  are  yet  found  in  the  fields. 


DUpL]Sy« 
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li^ore  lure  6  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
and  1' for  Friends.  Population,  1,713.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston.  In  1937  there  were  2  cotton 
bhUs,  4,000spindles;l,0D0,000  of  cotton  goods  were  n^anufactiired; 
value,  1^55,000;  males  employed,  65;  females,  75,^  There  were  2 
axe  manufactories ;  121,400  axes  and  hati^hets  were  manufactured; 
value,  $116,400 ;  hands  employed,  79. 


DUDLEY. 

This  township  was  originally  granted  to  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  William  Dudley  of  Roxbury,  while  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
aborigines,  the  tribe  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pegan 
tribe.    It  was  incoriporated  by  the  general  court  in  1731,  and  the 


Sastem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dudley. 


name  of  Dudley  was.  given  to  it  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  men,  who  were  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
great  benefactors  to  the  first  settlers  in  their  infancy.  The  church 
was  founded  here  in  1732,  and  the  Rev.  Perley  Howe  was  ordained 
their  first  minister  in  1735.  He  was  dismissed  in  1743,  and  the 
next  vear  Rev.  Charles  Gleason  was  ordained,  who  continued  the 
faithnil  minister  till  his  death,  in  1790.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Jcrfinson 
was  installed  as  successor  to  Mr.  Gleason  in  1790.  -  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  ordained  in  1799,  and  Rev.  James 
H.  Francis,  in  1831. 

The  central  part  of  Dudley  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, called  Dudley  Hill.  The  village  consists  of  two  churches, 
an  academy,  and  about  twenty-five  dwelling-houses.  The  view 
above,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  place  as  seen  from  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  eastwara,  on  the  road  to  Webster.  The  Congregational 
church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  before  which 
is  seen  the  road  ascending  the  hill,  which  here  descends  with  con« 
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siderable  abruptness.  The  UnireYsalist  church  and  die  academf 
stand  south  from  the  Congregational  church.  Merino  Tillage  is 
about  2  miles  eastward.  Four  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  ot 
this  hill  were  given  to  the  town  for  public  uses  by  the  Pegan  tribe 
of  Indians,  on  condition  that  all  of  Uieir  tribe  who  should  ever 
inhabit  the  town  should  have  the  right  to  convenient  seats  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  face  of  the  to\)rn  isimeven,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  hills,  valleys  and 
streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  fertile.  There 
are  quarries  of  gneiss  in  this  town,  which  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  building  stone.  There  are  4  large  ponds,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Chau-bun-a-gung-a-maug.  French  and  Quinebaug  riv^s, 
both  considerable  streams,  pass  in  a  southerly  course  through  this 
town.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregjational,  1 .  Universallst, 
and  1  Methodist.  Population,  I,4l5.  .  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  6  from  Southbridge,  45  from  Hartford,  (Ck>nn.,^  and 
about  60  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  woollen  miUs,  11 
sets  of  machinery;  196,653  yards  of  cloth  were  maniifacturad ; 
value,  $319,991 ;  males  employed,  Ipl ;  females,  98.  There  were 
27,740  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $22,698;  males  em- 
ployed, 26;  females,  18. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indians  who  lived  in  this  town,  is 
from  Gookin's  Collections. 


"Aboot  five  miles  distant  from  hence  [Oxford]  it  a  second  town,  called 
kongkoman.  Il  hath  its  denomination  from  a  very  great  pond,  alxmt  five  or  mx  tnlm 
Vmg,  that  borders  npon  the  sonthvard  of  it.  This  Tillage  is  fifty-five  miles  soath-vest 
from  Bofiton.  There  are  about  nine  &milies  and  forty-five  souls.  The  people  aie  of 
sober  deportment,  and  better  instnicted  in  the  wdivhip  of  God  than  any  of  the  nev 
praying  towns.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  chnrdi  of  ITiWsu- 
amessLt ;  a  sober,  pious,  and  ingenions  person,  and  spealcs  English  well,  and  is  weO 
read  in  the  scriptures.  He  was  the  first  that  settled  this  town,  and  got  the  people  to 
him  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and-  is  weU  arcommndalad  with 
uplands  and  mradows.  At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  called  Black- Junes,  who  abont 
a  year  since  was  constituted  constable  of  all  the  pra3ring' towns.  He  is  a  penon  that 
hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  fatthAil  ^d  aealous  to  sappnsa  an ; 
and  so  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  another  year.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  peo- 
ple, and  we  prayed  and  sung  psalms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  stand  last  in 
the  faith.  A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them^  and  leaolnnr  a 
variety,  of  questions  propounded  by  tnem,  touching  matters  of  lelinon  and  civil  eider. 
The  teacher  Joseph  and  the  oonatable  James  went  with  na  unto  the  next  town,  which 
is  called  MaanieDt,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  about  seven  miles  westerly  fiom  Chft- 
banakongkomun.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  near  unto  a  fiedi  river, 
upon  the  west  of  it,  called  Mohe^  river.  It  is  distant  fnm  Boaton  aboot  sixty  miles 
west  and  by  south.  The  inhabitanta  are  about  twenty  fiuniliea,  as  we  oooq^te  cut 
hutidred  souls.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  the  24th  Psalm,  seven  lo 
the  end :  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ^e  gates;  and  oe  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors; 
and  the  King^of  glory  shall  come  m,  dec. 

"  After  sermon  was  ended  we  pcesealed  unto  them  John  Bloqua,  a  pio«s  and  sober 
person  there  present,  fi^r  their  mmister,  which  they  thaakftdly  aooepted.  Then  their 
teacher  named  and  set  and  rehearsed  a  suitable  psalm,  which  being  stmg,  and  a  ooa- 
clusion  with  prayer,  they  were  exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diUgent  and  faithful, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  flock,  whereof  the  Holy  OhoaC  had  made  him  overaeer,  andtha 
people  alao  to  give  obedience  and  aabjectioii  to  him  in  the  Loid." 


PITCHBURG. 

Tms  town  was  originally  a  pait  of  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  srant  made  to  the  proprietors  of  liirkey 
Hill.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1764.  A  part  of  Fitchbnrg, 
to  the  north,  was  cut  off  in  the  year  1767,  to  aid  an  forming  the 
town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  ^Ten  to  this  territory 
was,  is  not  known  ^  but  the  first  hame  appued  to  it  by  white.men 
was  Turkey  Hittsy  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wild  turkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their  favorite  food  cf 
chesnuts  and  acorns  there  abounding. 

When  the  order  or  grant  of  the  general  court  passed,'  in  1719,  there  was  hot  one 
frmily  residing  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head  of  this  £eunily  was  Samuel 
Page,  universally  desigi^ed  by  (he  honorable  tiUe  of  **  old  Governor  rage."  When 
..the  general  conct'i  ooounittee  (as  they  were  styled)  first  visited  the  pli^,  in  Dec. 
1719,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  (bund  Governor  Page,  whose  faithful  sub- 
jects were  composed  of  his  wife  Martha  and  several  promising  children,  oocupying  a 
oomfinrtable  habitation  on  the  southerly  side  of  Curie's  Hill,  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of 
the  bam  belonging  to  the  (arm  of  Bticah  Marshall.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the  prin- 
cipal grave-yard,  Uttle  more  than  one  mile  in  a  south«easterly  direction  from  the  meet* 
ing^honae.  Old  Governor  Fa^s  txtmatd  not  a  little  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  plaea 
of  abode.  He  had,  however,  no  title  to  the  land  which  he  was  cultivating,  for  it  was 
then  public  domain,,  and  belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bajr. 
David  Page  was  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first,,  of  the  settlers  im 
Fitchburg.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dated  uct.,  1735.-  Some  of  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  this  town  think  that  the  first  settlement  was  on  the  place  now  owned  bv  James 
L.  Hayaes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor  Page.  Others  say 
that  David  Page  lived  there,  but  (rom  how  early  a  period  they  cannot  tell.  As  to  the 
residence  of  old  Governor  Page  near  the  center  of  Lunenburg,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  (or  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  was  purchased  of  him,  and  the 
governor  himself  w«s  elevated  to  the  office  of  pound-keeper.  The  house  occupied  by 
one  ^age,  near  James  L.  Hajrnes',  was  <<  garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  of  timber,  hewn  on 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of  six  inches,  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  so  near 
together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  around  the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  it.  Fort-holes  were  made  through  this  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  tdli  w  the 
fireof  mnsketry. 

The  condition  of  the  highways,  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  ifiia- 
plined  at  the  present  time.  For  the  most  part  they  were  merely  "  bridle  paths,"  wind- 
ing  through  the  woods,  over  one  hill  after  another,  increasing  the  distance  doable  to 
what  it  is  at  the  oresenl  time.  Wheel  carriages  had  not  then  been  introduced.  Tra- 
velling  was  per(ormed  on  horseback.  In  order  that  pe<^le  might  not  lose  their  direc 
tion,  trees  were  marked  on  one  side  of  the  path.  A  (ew  roads,  which  would  soon  prove 
the  destruction  of  one  of  our  modem  carnages,  were  laid  out  at  an  early  season  near 
to  the  center  of  the  town ;  but  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  Fitchburg  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  till,  inl743,  acommittee  was  chosen  "to  lay  out  and  mark  a 
way  to  the  west  line  of  the  town,  in  order  to  answer  the  request  of  xhe  Hon.  Thomas 
Bernr,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  Ipswich  Qanada,  (Winchendon,)  and  to,  accommodate  Dorches- 
ter Canada,  rAshbumham,)  and  the  new  towns  above  us."  The  two  most  important 
roads,  which  led  (rom  this  part  of  the  town  to  the  center,  were  the  one  by  David  Page's, 
(J.  L.  Haynes',)  and  corrc^nding  nearly  with  wl^at  is  now  denominated  the  old  road^ 
and  the  one  by  David  Goodridge's,  who  bved  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  W.  Bemis, 
near  the  brick  (actory,  at  South  Fiichbnrg.  What  little  communication  there  was  be- 
tween Lunenburg  and  "the  new  towns  above,"  waspnneipally  made  through  the 
road  by  David  Page's,  already  mentioned.  This  road,  probably,  passed  the  village  of 
Fitchburg,  nearly  in  the  same  place  with  the  present  travelled  way.  It  then  wound  up 
the  hill,  by  Enoch  CaldweU's,  over  flat  rock,  through  the  land  lately  owned  by  Sylva^ 
BUS  Lapfaam,  and  thence  to  what  was  then  Lunenburg  west  line,  and  into  Dorchester 
Canada.  John  Scott  had  been  for  a  long  time  desirous  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
center  of  Lunenburg ;  but  the  town  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  accoidinely 
piocured  a  court's  committee,  who  laid  the  present  ScQtt  road,  «to  the  great  satisfac. 
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ti<m  of  Mr.  John  Soott/'  «s  the  reoordgsar.    Diis  road  passed  fiom  the  middle  of  !«■- 

nenburg  by  the  log  house  where  John  Battles,  Jr.,  now  hres ;  then  by  Ebenczer 
Bridge's,  where  Deacon  Jaqaitt  now  resides,  and  then  by  Scott's  own  honse,  and  so 
on  to  the  road  before  mentioned.  This  Scott  road  was  for  some  yean  <|nite  a  cdebiated 
thoroughfare,  and  uaed  to  be  called  Crown  Point  road.  David  Goodndge,  at  q«iie  aa 
early  period,  commenced  on  his  farm  at  South  Fitchburg.  His  house  was  near  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  William  Bemis.  In  the  year  1745  or  6,  one  Amos  yinihaH|  and 
his  coQsin  Bphraim,  moved  irom  Bradford  into  this  town.  The  house  oecnmed  by 
Samuel  Hale  was  built  by  Amoe,  and  the  houae  on  the  Stony  farm  was  fniik  by  Epb- 
raim.  Soon  after  their  settlement  they  buiU  a  nist-miU,  with  one  run  of  stones,  on  the 
place  where  the  stone  factory,  now  stands.  The  dam  was  only  about  forty  feet  in 
length,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  river,  having  spoilings  driven  in  above  it. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  savs  ftlr.  Taney,*  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  Lunenburg  began  to  have  shrewd  suapiciona  that 
they  were  able  to  walk  alone — that  they  were  sufficient  in  knowledge  and  nnmbers  to 
manage  their  own  affairs — and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  them  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  town  affairs.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  an  inspectkm  of 
the  case,  that  there  was  a  pretty  good  foundation  for  these  opinions. 

By  an  examlnftlkxi  of  the  rocords,  H  will  be  seen  that  a  very  fair  proportJoQ  of  those  who  were  mitrtai 
to  manage  the  oioii  important  affitira  of  the  town,  was  taken  from  among  thoee  alterwsnia  Inloiigtar  la 
Fitchbilrg.  It  ought,  Airtbermnre.  to  be  cooalderad  that  a  fide  of  tea  milea  thea  waa  qoita  a  dMbrant  dw 
flom  a  ride  of  thai  diilanee  now.  Of  the  roadi  at  that  period  oientkxi  haa  already  beea  made.  •  II10T  «cn 
but  little  better  than  eow-paihR.  When  this  u>vm  was  incorporated,  there  were  no  whed  carnagea  han  of 
a  higher  rank  than  ox  carta.  Any  vehicle M lighter  construction  would  have  aoon  gone  10  deeuiiciiuu  oeir 
inch  roads.  Jottmeys'wnv  then  made  on  horaeback,  or  on  foot.  A  sprueo  young  geatbrnaa,  in  trcttlag 
the  mlatreas  oT  hia  ati^cUona  u>  a  ride,  or^the  aoberminded  hurtwid,  in  carrying  the  fiattaar  oT  hie  iifr  10 
church,  brings  the  sure-pocecl  oiirnul  to  the  hortie-block,  and  mounts,  the  lady  placoi  hemelf -on  the  paiion 
behind  him.  The  horse  starts  off  on  a  walk— the  greatest  speed  at  which  it  wmld  he  cooaUend  aafe  to 
drive  him,  through  roods  so  raugh.  They  thus  puraue  their  journey,  winding  along  up  od«  hill  and  ibem 
•Bother.  The  hone  leaps  over  the  smaller  streams,  for  fear  of  wetting  his  feet,  and  wades  boldly  throogh 
the  larger  ones,  even  to  endanMring  the  feet  of  hia  riders.  Now  the  gentlaoiaa  dismounia  "tolai  dowaT* 
the  bars,  and  then  proceeds  along,  dodging  under  the  boughs,  tkigs,  and  limbe  9f  trees.  He  nam  man 
▼ery  early,  or  arrive  at  his  journey's  end  very  late.   ,It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  mhf 


■etUei*  a(  this  town  began,  eo  eariy  aa  they  did,  to  desire  a  aeparation  fifom  the  parent  atock,  thai  th^ 
might  be  nearer  in  the  performajiica  of  their  pulilic  duties,  whether  thflj  were  such  as  they  owed  to  iha 
community  or  to  their  Maker.  The  long>9ou§ht-ft)r  object  of  the  peonle  of  the  westerly  part  of  LoMnbng 
kavingbeen  obtained,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  PitcTiK Amos  Kimball,  Samuel Hoat,  B|)k- 
labn  Whitney,  and  Jonathan  Woodf,  was  chosen  to  procure  the  act  of  incorponakm ;  which  waa  ntrrahiiil 
ki  Fab.  1764.    At  this  time  the  whole  number  of  inhabilanu  did  not  exceed  Sa  ' 

The  following  individuals  and  their  families  composed  the  population  of  Fkchbniig 
at  the  time  it  was  incorporated : 


Ephraim  Itimball, 
Solomon  Steward, 
Samuel  Poole, 
Kendall  Boutelle, 
Kehemiah  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Osborne, 
Hezekiah  Ilodgkins, 
Isaac  Gifoson,t 
Wm.  Chadwick, 
Nicholas  Pan  forth, 
Ephraim  Whitney, 


Wm.  Henderson, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Hodgldns, 
Samuel  Fierce, 
Phine^  Steward, 
James  Poole, 
Francis  FuUam, 
James  Leach, 
Abraham  Smith, 
Charles  Willard, 
Isaiah  Witt, 


Thomas  Gerry, 
Joseph  Spaffbid, 
Timothy  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Hiint, 
David  GOodridg^ 
Samuel  Waller, 
William  Steward, 
RobertWares, 
Silas  Snow, 
Edward  Scott, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 


Ezra  Whitney, 
Reuben  Gibson, 
John  White, 
Jesse  French, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Dutton, 
Timothy  Parker, 
Jonathan  Holt, 
Phineas  Ooodellf 
AmosKimbnlk 


*  The  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  to  the  History 
of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  by  Mr.  Rufus  E.  Torrey,  a  pamj^let  of  upwards  of  100  o^ 
tavo  pages,  printed  and  published  at  Fitchburg,  in  1836. 

of  these  Oibaons  waa  quite  proverbial.    Ott  ooe  oeeaaten  lapac  Gtaon,  in  Ui 


mal  prowaas  of  these  Gtbaons  waaquite  proverbial.  Ott  one  oeeaafen  lapMcGmon 
rl  hill,  found  a  bear's  cub,  which  he  immediately  seized  aa  hto  legitimate  priaa.  Thn 
i  to  the  rescue  of  her  of&pring.    Gibson  retreated,,  and  the  bear  attacked  him  m  the 


fThe  personal 
lambles  On  Pearl  hill, 

of  the  cub  came  to  the  rescue  of  tier  onaprutg.  t^ibson  retreated,,  and  the  bear  attacked  him  m  the  rear,  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  his  pantaloons.  This  finally  compelled  hiin  to  ftce  his  unwelcome  antnemia. 
and  they  closed  in  a  more  than  fraternal  embrace.  Gibson,  betag  the  more  sUUVil  wnaller  of  tke  twa 
*  threw*  Brain,  and  they  came  to  the  ground  together.  Without  reUnquishing  the  bug,  both  men  aM 
beast  now  rolled  over  each  otlier  to  a  considerable  distance  down  the  MU,  receiTing  aondiy  brubea  by  the 
way.  When  tliey  reached  the  bottom,  both  were/ willing  to  relinqukh  the  cooteat  without  any  forther  ex- 
Mrience  of  each  other'spraweiB.  ft  waa  a  draw  gima,  tiM  batr  kafaif  bar  cihttid  Otean  Ua  MHfr 
««»§.*'— TVitf*^  Mffory. 
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Southern  view^  of  FitMurg. 

The  above  is  a  sowthem  view  in  the  central  part  of  Fitchburg. 
The  village,  which  is  large  and  flourishing,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river.  There 
are  8  mercantile  and  2  book  stores,  a  printing-office,  where  a 
newspaper  is  pubUshed,  two  large  hotels,  a  bank,  "  The  Fitchburg 
Bank,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
This  place  is  24  miles  from  Worcester,  30  from  Lowell,  and  47 
from  Boston.  The  generial  surface  of  the  town  is  extremely  un- 
even, consisting  almost  entirely  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  very 
arbrupt,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  Rolls  tone,  a  hill  lying 
immediately  south-west  of  the  village,  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  its  base ;  and  there  are  other 
summits  which  rise  still  higher.  The  soil  when  properly  subdued 
produces  heavy  crops,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage  lands. 
Population,  2,662.  There  are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  (1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,)  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  In  1837,  there 
were  4  cotton  mills,  3,880  spindles;  699,700  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured ;  value,  $62,700;  males  employed,  27 ;  females, 
62 ;  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  10  sets  of  machinery ;  294,500 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $274,500 ;  males  era- 
plojred,  88 ;  females,'  64.  Two  paper-mills ;  175  tons  of  stock  were 
manufactured ;  value  of  paper,  $20,000 ;  two  scythe  manufacto- 
ries; 31,200  scythes  were  manufactured ;  value,  $23,000, 

The  first  church  in  Fitchburg  was  formed  in  1764,  and  Bey,  John  Paysou  was  or- 
dained pastor.  R^v.  Samuel  Worcester,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1797,  and  con- 
tinued here  at)out  fire  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Salem.  Dr.  Worcester  entered  zealously  into  the  cause  of  missions.  J3e  died  at  Brai' 
nerd,  a  missionary  station  among  the  Cherokees,  June  7th,  1821.  The  successor  of 
Ihr.  Worcester  vJras  Rev.  Titus  T.  Barton,  who  was  installedpastor  in  1804 ;  he  waa 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Bascom,  in  1805.  Rev.  William  Eaton,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1815.  Rev.  Rufus*  A.  Putnam,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eaton,  was  or- 
dained in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  who  was  installed  in  1832. 
Eev.  Joshua  Emery,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1835.    Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  was 
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ordAtned  pastor  of  the  Second  SoeUtyin  1824.  The  Vittage  Be^^  society  was  Ibnned 
is  1831 ;  their  meeting-hoiue  was  built  in  1833.  Rer.  Appleton  Morae,  Rev.  Jdlui 
W.  McDonald,  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Lorell,  hare  been  the  ministexs  of  this  society.  The 
Methodist  society  was  formed  in  1834 ;  Rev.  Joel  Knight  was  their  first  minister.  <<  The 
first  Baptist  society  of  Fitchburg  and  A^by''  was  incorporated  in  1810..  They  have 
a  kind  of  meeting-hoase  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


GARDNER. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Westminster,  Templeton,  Winchcn- 
don,  and  Ashbumham,  a  corner  from  each.  It  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  distinct  town  in  1785,  and  named  Gardner,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Canxbridge,  -who  feU 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Th«  church  was  gathered  here  in 
1786,  and  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  was  ordained  pa3tor  in  1791. 
He  died  in  1821,  and  was  the  paHar,  teacher^  and  physician  for  his 
people  nearly  30  y^sars.  Rev.  Sumnej  Lincoln,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1824.  Rev.  Jonathan  Parr  was  ordained  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Curtis  Cutler 
in  1833. 

The  surface  of- this  town  is  uneven,  abounding  in  small  hills 
and  valleys,  and  though  the  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  it  is  strong 
and  fertile.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage,  being 
naturally  moist,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
largest  stream  is  Otter  river,  which  nows  into  Miller's  river  in 
Winchendon.  There  are  two  ponds  in  this  town,  which  have 
small  streams  running  from  them.  Upon  the  various  water-courses 
is  considerable  good  meadow-land.  There  are  3  Churches,  2  Con- 
gregational and  1  Baptist  Population,  1,276.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  54  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  25 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  $109,064 ;  hands  employed,  350.  There  wen 
60,450  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $8,125. 


GRAFTON. 


This  town  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land,  4  miles  square,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  Sutton  was  granted 
for  settlement.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Has^sc^norfnia-eo^ 
and  was  known  by  that  name  till  it  was  incorporated  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  in  1735,  and  named  Grafton. 

As  the  Indians  diminished,  the  white  people  became  proprietors,  in  1728,  of  the  aoil 
by  purchase,  for  the  consideration  of  jC2,o00,  and  the  grant  was  made  on  cooditxon 
»tbAt  they  should  provide  preaching  and  schooling,  and  seats  in  the  meeting-hoase  fiir 
the  r^matntn^.  Vidians."  The  general  court,  from  the  first,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  the  Indian  property,  both  personal  and  real.  But 
this  committee  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  pesent,  as  the  Ixmians  are  nearly  gone. 
"  In  1765,  there  were  14  Indians  in  town.  This  number  gradually  diminished  bat  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1825  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmucks  ceased  to  exist.    ThiKf 
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nceived  the  yetrly  income  Oram  their  funds  in  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  th^ 
usually  had  a  joyous  holiday.  Blankets,  psalters,  and  psalm-books  were  distribatea 
among  them,  as  well  as  money.  In  1830,  there  were  14  of  a  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
tace,  which  jet  hold  some  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  small 
remaining  mnd.^' 

The  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  this  town  in  1731, 
of  which  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was  ordained  first  pastor.  He 
was  disipissed  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aaron  Hutch- 
inson, ordained  in  1750.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1772, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  ordained 
the  next  pastor,  in  1774  By  reason  of  ill  health,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1788.  Rev.  John  Miles,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
1T96,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  E.  Searle,  in  1826;  Rev. 
John  Wilde,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1832. 


South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Grafton » 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Grafton,  as  it  is 
seen  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Providence  road.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  conunanding  eminence,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect to  the  westward.  The  spire  seen  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
Conffregational  (Orthodox)  church ;  the  next  is  the  Baptist;  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Unitarian.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  and  in  general  rocky ;  but  the  soil  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. The  Blackstone  river  and  canal  pass  through  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributary  streams 
to  that  river  flows  through  the  west  part  of  Grafton,  and  by  a  fall 
of  more  than  50  feet  supplies  unfailing  water-power  to  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  pf  cotton  and  wooUen  goods.  There 
are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  2,910.  Distance  from  Worcester,  8  miles,  and  36  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  5  cotton  mills,  14,054  spindles; 
2,053,320  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$278,014;  males  employed,  134;  females,  226;  one  woollen  mill, 
4  sets  of  machinery;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $120,000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  26.    There  were 
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16,672  pairs  of  boots,  671,538  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured;  ralae, 
$614,1-^1 ;  males  employed,  906 ;  females,  486. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brigham's  Centennial 
Address,  delivered  April  29,  1835. 

**  This  town  is  a  portion  of  a  large  territory,  formerly  called  the  Nwrnuck  amntng.  Tbe 
limits  of  this  country  were  not  very  well  dehned,  bttt  probably  incladed  aU  the  sooth* 
cm  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  few  of  the  adjoining  towns  in  the  state  of  Con* 
necticnt,  and  westward  to  the  ConBectiem  river,  like  most  of  New  En^and  when 
first  visited  by  the  English,  its  population  was  very  sparse.  It  had  been  muted  away 
by  pestilence,  or  by  the  fatal  incursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Maqnas.  Its  inhabit- 
ants possessed  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  were  accordingly  brought  into  snbjectioin  to  them.  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
subjection,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these  tribes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  stale  with 
much  accuracy.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  paid  them  tribute ;  .and  perhaps  this, 
in  time  of  peace,  was  the  only  acknowledj^rnent  of  servitude  required.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  roan  try  is  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  who,  with  a  number  of  others, 
made  an  excursion  up  Charles  river  in  January,  1032.  After  they  had  gone  up  about 
fifteen  miles,  he  says  they  ascended  a  very  high  rock,  *  where  they  might  see  all  over 
Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west.'  No  white  man  probably  ever  set  foot  on  its 
soil  till  the  auiunm  of  1635,  when  it  was  traversed  by  a.  company  of  EngliNh,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  persons,  who,  thinking  themselves  straitened  for  land  about  Massadiasetts 
bay,  had  determined  thus  early  to  emigrate  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. Wliat  portion  of  the  Nipmuck  country  they  crossed,  is  not  known  ;  but  as  their 
destined  point  was  at  AVethersfield,  is  it  imjvobable  that  they  crossed  this  town,  and 
that  here,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  small  company  of  emigrants,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  tneir  arduous  enterprise  ? 

"  No  other  notice  h  taken  of  the  Nipmucks  or  their  countrjr,  until  the  benevolent  project  of  eoaveitbif 
the  Indians  to  Christianity  wan  undertakeiL  Thie  was  in  1646.  Strpo^  hopes  were  then  enlertminad  of  is 
■uceesB.  Among  those  who  were  wUlin»  to  devote  their  lime,  wealth,  and  talente  to  thia  cmuee, 
more  eonsnicuoua  than  John  Elkn,  known  in  his  own  day  aa  the  anoatle  to  the  Iitdians.  He  c.  -_ 
hia  benevoieni  labors  among  the  Indiann  at  >ratick,  with  wlinm  the  Nipniuclcs  had  a  friendly  and  ( 
Intercourse,  and  by  that  means  they  were  probabiy  firat  indticod  to  attend  hi.<f  preaching.  In  an 
of  his  success,  written  to  the  corporation  of  Loudon,  in  1649,  be  aays,  '  that  a  Nipnet  sacnem  hath 
lad  himself  to  the  Lord,  aiu)  much  desires  one  of  our  chief  ones  to  live  with  him  and  those  that  are  w^ 
him.'  In  another  account,  written  in  1651^  he  says,  'there  is  a  great  country  lying  between  Coonectaoaa 
and  the  Massachusetts,  called  Nipnet,  where  there  tie  many  Indians  disperaed.  many  of  wboni  have  seaC 
to  our  Indians,  desiring  that  some  may  be  sent  (into  them  to  teach  them  to  pray  to  Gkid.'  Soon  after  Itds^ 
Rtiot  probably  came  to  this  town;  for,  in  16M,  he  had  mot  with  such  succe^,  tiiat  tbe  gteneral  ooun,  so 


hb  petition,  set  it  anart  for  the  use  of  the  Indiaiui.  The  design  of  this  was,  as  appears  from  £Iiot*s  petite, 
to  Drevent  any  conflicting  claims  between  the  English  and  Imiiaps,  and  to  preserve  to  the  laUer  the  c^bl  aad 
ttnaisturbed  enjoyment  of  lands  which  tiioy  and  thoir  fiihen.had  held  fn>m  time  immemorial,  but  ewer 


which  the  state  claimed  jurisdietion.  From  that  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  Eliot  flrequaDtly  vMted  ckis 
town,  and  made  such  progress  in  his  benevolent  labors,  that,  hi  167),  he  formed  an  Indian  church  tiere,  tha 
Mcond  of  the  kind  In  Ofaasachusetis. 

'<  No  Indian  town  gave  stronger  assurances  of  success  than  this,  at  that  time.  Has- 
aaaamesitt,  an  it  was  then  called,  had  become  the  central  point  of  civilizBtioii  and 
Christianity  to  t)ie  whole  Nipmuck  country.  A  school  was  here  established,  wliere  the 
Bible  was  read  and  studied  in  the  Indian  language.  Young  men  were  there  educated 
and  sent  into  the  neighboring  towns  to  preach  the  gospel.  A  regular  government  was 
Created,  and  the  forms  of  law  strictly  ob.served.  The  population  of  the  town  was  small, 
yet,  by  reason  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  neighbcnrs,  a  large  number  of  the 
natives  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  before  the  year  1674,  seven  new  towns 
of  '  praying  Indians/  as  they  were  termed,  were  formed  in  this  neighborhood,  most  of 
which  were  fUmished  with  teachers  from  this  place.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  whole 
Nipmuck  country,  Wattascompanum,  had  his  residence  here,  and  from  this  place  issued 
his  orders'  and  decrees  to  his  subjects.  A  writer  of  that  day  calls  him  *  a  grave  and 
pious  man,*  and,  from  some  examples  given  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  admimstered  his  government  with  efficiency,  if  not  with  liberality. 

"In  1674,  Kliot,  witli  another  devoted  (Hend  to  the  Indians,  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  again  visited  aD  tha 
'  praying  Indians'  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  an  acconnl  of  tKem.  He  i1«if  lil— 
this  town  with  much  f  r6aier  particularity  than  Hubbard,  who  called  it  '  a  place  up  into  tba  woods  beyeod 
Medfield  and  Mendon/  Gookin  says, '  the  name.  Haannamesitt,  signifleth  o  p/oe^  oftmaU  ttonm.  ItmA 
about  thirty  ei^ht  miles  from  Boston,  westsootheriy,  and  is  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Nlpmuek  tiwtr, 
and  near  unto  the  old  road  way  to  Connecticut.  It  hath  not  above  twelve  families ;  and  ao,  acconlinf  lo 
oar  computaikm,  about  sbay  aouls;  but  Is  capable  to  nccivesome  hundradsr  •>  gmerally  tha  other  viDagn 
are,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  multiply  them.  The  dimensions  of  this  town  is  four  milfls  «iuar»,  aad  ■* 
•bout  eiffht  thouaand  acres  of  land.  This  village  is  not  inforior  onto  any  of  Uu  Indian  phntationi  ftr  ridi 
land  and  plenty  of  meadow,  being  well  tampered  and  waterod.    It  prnhioetb  planty  of  oora,  gnAa,  tti 
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Mk:  flbrilMntfewvenlgoodoich«rdilDt1iivphe«.<  Itfaana|itpiiie«lirkMpln«ofeitttoiadfwlM| 
Id  which  rei|Ma  thia  pooole  ut  Uia  bvt  atorod  pf  any  Indian  town  of  Uietr  sixa.  Their  ruler  ia  named 
AnaweaUn ;  •  aober  and  abcreet  man.  Their  teacher 'a  name  ia  Tackuppawniin,  his  brother:  a  pioin  and 
able  man.  And -apt  to  teach.  Their-'aged  lather,  Whose  name  I  remember  not,  ia  a  ffrave  and  sober  Chria- 
Uan,  and  deocnn  of  the  chnrch.  They  have  a  brother,  that  lives  in  the  town,  called  Jamea,  that  waa  bred 
among  the  English,  and  employed  aa  a  pretaroan  in  priniinc  the  Indian  Bible,  who  can  read  well,  and  aa 
1  lake  it  write  also.  The  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  their  wives,  are  all  reputed  pious  persona.  Hera 
they  have  a  meeting^^house  for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  English  fashion  of  building,  and  two  or  threa 
other  houses  after  the  same  mode,  but  they  lanc^  not  greatly  to  live  in  them.  Their  way  of  living  ia  by 
hoabandry,  and  keeping  cattle  and  aNvine:  wherem  they  do  as  well  or  rather  belter  than  any  other  Indfama^ 
but  are  vet  very  fu  abort  of  the  English  both  in  diligence  and  provkience.  There  are  in  full  communioa 
in  the  church  and  living  in. town  about  sixteen  men  and  women,  and  about  thirty  baptixed  persona;  but 
there  ar^  several  ottiers,  membera  of  thia  church,  tnat  live  in  other  places.    Thiir  is  a  hopeftil  planta* 


HARDWICK. 

This  town  was  purchased  in  1.686  of  John  Magus  and  Nasso- 
wanno,  two  noted  Indians,  for  the  sum  of  £20,  New  England 
currency,^  and  a  deed  taken  by  Messrs.  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel 
Pagia,  Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Gamblin,  Benjamin  Tucker, 
John  Curtiss,  Richard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Ruggles,  of  Roxbury. 
The  heirs  of  these  persons  upon  petition  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
tract  from  the  general  court  in  1732.'''  It  was  called  Lambstowni 
from  the  first-named  proprietor,  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1738. 
when  it  was  named  Hard  wick.  The  first  church  was  gatherea 
here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Daniel  White  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  remained  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1784.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  in  1789.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Wesson,  the 
next  pastor,  was  ordained^n  1805,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Rev. 
Martyn  Tupper  in  1828;  Ke*|  Edward  J.  Fuller  was  installed  the 
pastor  in  1835.  Rev.  John  M!  Merrick,  the  pari9h  minister,  was 
ordained'  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Goldsbiury, 
who  was  installed  in  1832. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  riather  rough,  hilly,  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  good,  suitable  for  grazing  land  and  orchards.  Ware 
river  runs  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  and  has  some  valua-> 
ble  interval  land.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Univetsalist.  Population,  1,818.  Distance,  24  miles 
firom  Worcester,  and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were. 76,000 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  $15,600;  there  were  5,000 
pairs  of  boots  and  6,000  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $14,600; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  8  ]  there  were  2  paper-mills ;  value 
of  paper  made,  $5,600. 


HARVARD. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  Stow,  and  Groton,  princl* 
pally  from  the  two  former. .  It  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and 
named  Harvard,  in  memory  of  Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College.    At  that  time  it  contained  about  50  families. 

The  first  chareh  was  formed  ia  1733,  and  fi«V.  John  Seccomb  was  oidainad.  Hit 
^enttiittcd  with  the  paopk  till  1757,  when  he  was  dismisMd,  and  ancceeded  by  Bar. 
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Joseph  Wheeler,  ordsined  ia  1759.  He  wae  dismissed  in  VWt  and  the  next  fear  B«T. 
Darnel  Johnson  was  ordained.  Heniied  in  1777,  and  in  1782  Rer.  Ebeoeser  Qrosr^ 
nor  was  installed  pastor.  In  1788,  he  died  •  and  Bev^;  William  Emersoa  snoceeded 
h^  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1792.  Rev,  Stephen  Bemis,  the  nesa  pastor,  was  ordBuie4 
in  1801  •,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  in  1814. 
Pr.  Fay  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Ira  H.  T.  Blanchard,  in  1823,  and  by  Bct.  Washinir- 
ton  Gilbert,  in  1831.  Bev.  George  Fisher  was  ordained  pasilor  of  the  second  chorch 
in  1821.  The  Baptist  society  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1778,  when  Elder  Isaac  Ftf 
ker  (also  a  physician)  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

Harvard  is  a  hilly,  uneven  township,  but  the  soil  is  productiva. 
There  are  about  1,0()0  acres  of  interval  land  in  the  town,  thongh, 
perhaps,  half  of  it  may  more  properly  be  denominated  meadov. 
This  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  which  mostly 
rim  into  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  along  on  th«  west  side  of 
the  township.  There  are  3  ponds  in  the  town,  and  also  3  bills, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first,  Pin  Hill,  so  called  from 
its  pyramidical  form,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  In  this 
hill  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate.  .The  other  two  are  Bear  hill 
and  Oak  hill.  In  the  last-mentioned  hill  a  shaft  was  sunk,  about 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  silver  ore/  From  the  cc^or  of  the 
earth  in  this  place,  and  from  the  working  of  the  minercUrod^  it 
was  believed  that  die  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  not  far 
beneath  the  surface.  But  this,  like  many  other  excavations  made 
at  that  day  for  a  similar  purpose,  rests  a  deserted  monument  of 
successless  toil.  In  this  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  west- 
ern part.  There  is  also  a  society  of  Shakers  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  neat  village  and  a  tract  of 
nnely  cultivated  and  productive  lands.  Population,  1,566.  Dis- 
tance, 22  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  fi-om  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  3  paper-mills;  Value  of  paper  manufactured,  $12,750. 
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This  town  was  taken  wholly  from  the  town  of  Woi*cestcr,  being 
included  in  their  original  grants,  and  was  the  north-westerly  part 
thereof.  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  by  the  name  of  Holden,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
to  the  literary  and  reUgious  interests  of  the  country.  This  worthy 
man  transmitted  to  New  England  for  ch^itable  purposes,  in  books 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  amount  of  £4,847,  New  England 
currency.  After  his  decease,  his  widow  and  daughters  sent  over 
in  value,  for  the  same  noble  and  pious  uses,  the  sum  of  £5,686. 
With  part  of  this  latter  sum  Holden  Chapd^  in  tfie  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  erected,  in  the  year  1746. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1742,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Davis 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1772,  and  sac- 
coeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Avery.    Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  the  next 
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ritor,  was  instaUed  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
P^e,  in  1834 


I^lk  BwOdmgs  m  tke  eetUrtd  part  of  Holdem. 

This  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  not  very  broken.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  of  a  loamy  kind.  Quinepoxet  river  passes 
through  the  town.  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  town  is  Stone- 
House  Hill,  whose  steep  and  rocky  sides  were  once  famous  for 
rattlesnakes.  There,  is  1  Congregational  meeting-house,  and  1 
Bi^tist  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  48  west  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,789.  In  1837,  there  were  4  cotton  mills,  5,800  spin- 
dles ;^  1,023,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$84,000 ;  males  employed,  68 ;  females,  66.  There  were  2  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  92,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured; value,  $81,000.  One  cotton  mill  for  the  manufaoture  of 
warp,  batting,  and  wicking.  Boots  manufactured,  5,800  pairs  ^ 
shoes,  10,000  pairs ;  value,  $20,500. 
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Tms  was  called  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Rutland,"  being 
wholly  included  in  the  original  grant  of  that  town,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Hubbardston,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  JEsq..  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  place.  The  first  church  was 
formed  nere  in  1770,  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker  was  ordained 
p^tor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Kendall  in  1802,  and 
oy  Rev.  Samuel  Gay  in  1810.     Rev.  Abner  D.  Jones  was  ordained 

fastor  of  the  parish  church  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Ibenezer  Robinson  in  1833. 

Hubbardston  is  an  extensive  township,  situated  on  the  elevated 
lands  between  Connecticut  riv^r  and  the  ocean.  The  ridge  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut, 
and  sends  to  Ware  river  several  considerable  tributary  streams. 
There  are  three  ponds  in  this  town,  known  by  the  names  of  Great 
and  Little  As-na-canrcam-ick  and  Nattic  ponos. 
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Somth-eattem  view  of  HMardstom. 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  the  central  pvt  of  Hub- 
bardston,  showing  the  two  hotels,  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  The  vUlage,  which  consists  of  two  churches  and  about 
60  dwelling-houses,  has  a  flourishing  appearance. 

It  is  stated  in  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  "  that  for  a  con- 
siderable way  around  Little  As-na-con-com-ick  pond  there  is  every 
appearance  that  once  a  stone  wall  was  built  or  building.  In  some 
places  it  was  then  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  in  others  entirely 
thrown  down.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  this  wall 
was  built,  will  probably  ever  remain  a  mystery.''  In  the  village 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian.  D^ 
tance,  17  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Barre  and  Princeton,  and 
63  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,780.  In  1837,  there  were  5,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  1,100  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value, 
$14,562.  Value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $5,941. 
There  were  35,122  palm-leaf  hats  nvanufiGU^tured ;  value,  $5,^M5. 


LANCASTER. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  goes  far  b&ck  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  According  to  Winthrop,  the  plantation  of 
Nashaway  was  undertaken  in  1643.  The  whole  territory  around 
was  in  subjection  to  Sholan  or  Shaumay^  sachem  of  the  Nasha- 
ways,  and  whose  residence  was  at  Waushacum^  now  Sterling. 
Sholac  occasionally  visited  Watertown  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Kiuft  who  resided  there.  He  recommendea 
Nashawogg  to  King  as  a  place  well  suited  for  a  plantation,  and 
invited  the  English  to  come  and  dwell  near  him.  Accordingly 
King,  united  with  a  number  of  others,  purchased  the  land  of  ao- 
lan,  and  procured  a  deed  for  10  miles  in  lepgth  and  8  in  breadth, 
stipulating  that  the  EngUsh  should  not  molest  the  Indians  in  their 
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hcmting,  fishing,  or  planting  places.    This  deed  was  confiimed  hy 
the  general  court. 

The  precise  time  of  the  rranoval  to  Lancaster  is  not' known.  The  first  bnilding  was 
a  "  tracking  honse,"  erected  by  Sjrmonds  and  King,  abont  a  mile  south-west  cf  the 
chnrch:  Mr.  King  sold  all  his  interest  in  this  grant  to  his  associates,  who,  having 
given  lots  of  land  to  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  and  John^  Ball,  sent  them  up 
to  make  preparation  for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors,,  and  these  were  the  first 
inhabitants.  Others  by  the  name  of  Prescott,  Atherton,  and  Sawyer,  soon  followed. 
For  the  space  of  seven  years  little  was  done  to  forward  the  settlement  of  the  plantation  ; 
nevertheless,  there  being  nine  families  in  the  place,  they  petitioned  the  general  court 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  May,  1653,  (0.  S.) 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record  ^as  held  in  the  summer 
of  1654,  probably  soon  after  the  petition  just  mentioned  wLs  granted.  At  the.  next 
meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  take  into  the  town  above. 35  families,  and  the  names  of 
29  individuals  are  signed  who  are  to  be  considered  as  townsmen.  They  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

Edward  Breek,  John  Whitcomb,         Thomas  James,         John  Smith, 

Mr.  Jos.Rowlandson,  John  Whitcomb,  jr.     Edmund  Parker,       Lawrence  Waters, 
John  Prescott,  Richard  Linton,  James  Atherton,        John  White, 

William  Kerley,  sen.  John  Johnson,    -         Henry  Kerley,  John  Farrar, 

Ralph  Houghton,       John  Moor6,  Richard  Smith,  Jacob  Farrar, 

Thomas  Sawyer,        Wm.  and  John  Lewis,  WiUiam  Kerley,  jr. .  John  Rugg. 

Many  of  these  names  still  abound  in  Lancaster  and  the  vicinity. 
In  1659  the  town  repealed  the  impolitic  order  limiting  the  settlers 
to  35,  and  after  this  the  population  rapidly  increased.  The  affairs 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  proceeded,  in  tolerable  quiet  for  moite 
than  20  years  from  the  first  settlement,  till  1674.  The  Indians 
were  inclined  to  peace,  and  in  various  ways  were  of  service  to  the 
inhal)itants.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
continue.  The  day^  of  deep  and  long-continued  distress  was  at 
hand.  The  natives,  with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
good  will,  became^  their  bitter  enemies ;  desolation  was  to  spread 
over  the  fair  inheritance;  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death, 
were  soon  to  be  busy  in  destroying  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  On  the  22d  of  Augusit,  1676,  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
different  parts  of  Lancaster.  On  the  10th  (0.  S.)  of  February  fol- 
lowing, early  in  the  morning,  the  Wampanoags,  led  by  Philip, 
accompanied  by  the  Narragansetts',  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 
mucks  and  the  Nashaways,  whom  his  artful  eloquence  had 
persuaded  to  join  with  him,  made  a  desperate  attack. upon  Lancas- 
ter. His  forces  consisted  of  1,500  men,  who  assaulted  the  town  in 
five  distinct  bodies  and  places.  There  were  at  that  time  more 
than  fifty  families  in  Lancaster.  After  killing  a  number  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  burning  a  number  of  houses, 
nhey  directed  their  course  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  the 
minister  of  the  place.  This  house  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  42,'  and  was  (kfended 
with  determined  brav^ery  for  upwards  of  two  hour^.  The  enemy, 
after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  building, 
succeeded  by  pushing  a  cart  filled  with  combustible  materials 
against  it  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  house  was  soon  enveloped 
in  flame,  and  to  avoid  perishing  in  the  ruins  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Only  one  man  escapedL  The  rest,  twelve 
in  number,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  reserved  for  torture. 
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DUTerent  acooants  wy  in  the  namber  of  the  stain  and  captives.    At  least   hen 
vera  fifty  persons,  and  one  account  says  fifty-five.    Nearly  half  of  these  sofiSsred  death. 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson's  familv  and  connexions  were  pot 
to  death  or  taken  prisoners.    He  at  the  time,  with  Capt.  Kerley,  was  at  Boston,  solicit- 
ing military  aid  irom  Gor.  Leveoett  and  the  council.    The  angnish  they  felt  at  their 
return  is  not  to  be  described.    The  Indians  made  great  plander  in  various jpaits  of  tlw 
town.    They  were  forced,  however,  to  retreat  on  the  appearance  of  Capt.  Wadswocth, 
who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people,  immediately  marcned  from  Mad- 
borough,  where  he  was  stationed,  with  forty  men.  •  He  quartered  his  soldiers  in  ▼arioos 
parts  of  the  town,  and  remained  there  some  time ;  bat  before  his  departure  one  of  his 
men  was  killed  by  the  Indians.    But  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  and 
such  was  the  general  insecurity  of  the  border  towns,  that  when  the  troops  withdrew, 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  left,  under  their  prot^ctka. 
Immediately  after  this  desertion  of  the  place  all  the  buildings  were  redncea  to  mahm 
but  two.    For  more  than  three  years  after  this,  Lancaster  remained  without  an  inha- 
bitant.   During  this  time  Mr.  Rowlandson  preached  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  nod  there 
he  died  before  the  resettlement  of  the  town.    His  wife  and  two  of  his  childrea  were 
restored  to  him  after  three  months'  captivity.    Most  of  the  women  and  children  taken 
at  this  incursion  of  the  Indians  returned.    From  1680  to  1693  the  inhabitants  were 
not  molested  in  the  resettlement  of  the  town.    But  upon  the  breaking  oat  of  King 
William's  war,  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Canadians,  bock 
French  and  Indians,  in  the  calamities  of  which  this  town  had  a  large  share.    On  the 
18th  of  July,  (0.  S.)  1692,  a  party  of  the  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Peter  Josiya, 
and  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  widow  Whitcomb.    Elizabeth  How, 
his  wife's  sister.  Was  taken  captive,  but  afterwards  returned.    Another  child  of  his 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  wilderness.    At  the  time  of  the  assault,  Joslyn  was  at 
work  in  the  field.    In  1695,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler  was  shot 
by  the  enemy  lying  in  atebush.    No  further  injury  was  done  till  1697,  vhen  ihcj 
entered  the  town  under  five  leaders,  with  an  intention  to  commence  their  attadc  upoa 
Thomas  Sawyer's  garrison.   It  was  by  the  hierest  accident  that  they  were  deterred  man 
their  plan.    The  gates  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were  open.    A  Mr.  Jacob  Fairbanks,  who 
lived  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  mounted  his  horse,  which  came  ninnine  to  him  auKh 
frightened,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  without  suspicion,  tor  the  pnrpoK 
of  taking  his  son  who  was  there.    The  enemy,  supposing  they  were  discovered,  being 
just  ready  to  rush  into  the  garrison,  relinquished  their  design,  and  on  retreating  fired 
upon  the  inhabitants  at  work  in  the  fields.    At  no  time,  however,  excepting  when  the 
town  was  destroyed,  was  there  so  much  injury  done,  pr  so  many  lives  lost.    They  met 
the  minister,  Rev.  John  Whiting,  at  a  distance  from  his  garrison,  and  offered  him 
quarter,  which  he.  rejected  with  boldness,  and  fought  to  the  last  against  the  cruel  fee. 
After  this  thev  killed  twenty  others,  wounded  two,  who  afterwards  recovered,  and  took 
six  captives,  five  of  whom  in  the  end  returned  to  Lancaster.    The  restoration  of  peaes 
in  Europe  broi|ght  a  short  season  of  repose.    In .  1702,  war  between  En^aad  and  • 
France  was  renewed,  and  again  reached  the  colonies.    In  1704^  700  French  and  Indians 
proceeded  against  Northampton,  but  finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  an  attack, 
they  turned  their  course  toward  Lancaster,  except  200  of  them,  who  for  some  reason 
returned.    On  the  31st  of  July  they  commenced  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  in  the 
morning,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  near  the 
gate  of  his  own  garrison.    Near  the  same  place  in  the  courise  Of  the  day  they  killed 
three  other  persons.    The  inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  and  Indians  in 
ntimber.   Capt.  Tyng  at  this  time  happened  to  be  in  Lancaster  with  a  party  of  soldien ; 
and  Capt.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  them 
ttom  Marlborough  to  the  relief  of  the  town.    They  fought  with  bravery,  but  the  lane 
number  of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison,    upon  this  the 
enemy  burnt  the  meeting-honse  and  six  other  buildings,  and  destro]^  mudi  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  town,    before  night  such  numbers  came  to  the  rehef  of  the  lawn, 
that  the  enemy  retreated,  and  with  such  success  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by  our 
soldiers.    What  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  bat  it  was 
supposed  to  be  considerable.     A  Frei^ch  officer  of  some  distinction  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  greatly  exasperated  them. 

"On  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1704,  a  party  of  the  enemy  having  been 
discovered  at  Still  river,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  ga^ 
rison,  with  divers  others,  went  in  quest  of  them,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  nmeh 
fiuigned  with  the  service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gardiner,  {who  had  been  preaching  several 
years  with  the  people  of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  their  pastor  elect,)  in  compassion  to 
the  soldiery,  took  tne  watch  that  night  upon  himself  j  and  coming  out  of  th^  box  lais 
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In  lb«  BighCy  ttpon  some  oecaaion,  was  heard  hv  one  Samuel  Prescott  In  the  boose, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  who,  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seiaed  the  first  gnn 
which  came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  through  the  bodv  in  the  parade.  But  the  fatal 
mistake  immediately  appeared ;  and  he,  b^ng  carried  into  the  house,  forgave  the  per 
son  who  shot  him,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  pot  only  of  his 
consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  high  esteem  of  him. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,  1705,  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  with  his  son,  Elias  Sawyer, 
and  John  Biglow,  were  captivated  at  his  garrisoned  bouse  about  the  dawn  of  day. 
Mr.  Sawyer's  youngest  son,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  escaped  through  a  back  wiu< 
dow  of  the  house. 

"  The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Sawyer  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  There  Mr.  Sawyer  observed  to  the  French  governor  that  on  the  river 
Chamblee  there  was  a  fine  seat  for  mills ;  and  that  he  would  build  a  saw-mill  for  him, 
provided  he  would  procure  a  ransom  for  himself,  his  son,  and  Biglow.  1?he  governor 
readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  saw-roill  in  all  Canada, 
nor  artificer  capable  of  building  one.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
tained the  ransom  of  young  Sawyer  and  Biglow  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  no 
sum  would  purchase  Mr.  Sawver^s  redemption.  Him  Qyeing  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  which  had  proved  filtal  to  a  number  of  their  bretliren)  they  were  determined 
to  immolate.  Th^  victim  was  accordingly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake, 
environed  with  materials  so  disposed  as  to  effect  a  lingering  death.  The  savages,  !mr- 
rounding  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  began  to  anticipate  the  honid  pleasure  of  beholding 
their  captive  writhing  in  tortures  amidst  the  rising  fiames,  and  of  rending  the  air  with 
their  dismal  yells.  On  a  sudden  a  friar  appeared,  and  with  great  solemnity  held  forth 
what  he  declared  fo  be  the  key  to  the  gates  of  purgatory,  and  told  them  unless  diey 
immediately  released  their  prisoner  he  would  instantly  unlock  those  ^tes  and  send 
(hem  headlong  thereinto.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  they  at  once  unbound  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  governor.  In  one 
year  he  completed  a  mill,  when  he  and  Biglow  were  discharged.  They  detained  his  son 
Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  or« 
der :  when  he  was  amply  rewarded  and  sent  home  to  his  friends,  where  his  father  and 
he  tx)th  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

<<0n  August  5th,  17  JO,  a  party  of  the  enemy  coming  by  advantage  o(  the  bushes 
yery  near  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Oliver  Wilder,  and  an  Indian  servant,  at  their 
labor* in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to  the  garrison.  And 
this  was  the  last  mischief  done  by  the  enemy  in  Lancaster.'' 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Rev.  Joseph 
Rowlandson  preached  among  the  people,  and  continuing  with  them, 
he  was  ordained  in  1658,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  church 
was  gathered,  though  not  certainly  known,  as  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Mr.  Kowlandson's  house.  After  the 
resettlement  of  the  town.  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  settled  in  the 
pastoral  office,  in  November,  1690.  He  continued  but  a  few  years, 
being  killed,  ^  already  related,  in  1697.  In  May,  1701,  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  began  to  preach  at  Lancaster,  and  the  day  of  his 
ordination  was  fixed  in  the  fall  of  1704 :  but  before  the  time  came, 
a  sudden  and  surprising  death  arrested  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Prentice,  who  was  ordained  March  29,  1708.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  was  installed  iu 
1748.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  the  next  pastor,  was  settled 
in  1793.  Prom  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  The  first  meeting-house,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1704.  Another  was  raised  tiie  next  year, 
and  completed  in  1706.  The  third  was  built  in  1743.  The  present 
elegant  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1816,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  Ist  of  January  following.  Within  the  present  bounds  of 
the  town  there  has  never  been  but  one  incorporated  religious 
society. 
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Lancaster  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nashua  river,  whose 
north  and  south  branches  meet  near  the  center  of  the  to\»m.  Thij 
stream  annually  overflows  the  extensive  intervals  on  its  banks,  and 
enriches  their  already  productive  soil.  There  are  ten  ponds  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Interesting  specimens  of  minerals  are 
found  here,  and  a  large  slate  quarry  was  once  worked  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Boston  majket,  but  has  tor  some  time  been  neglected. 


South-dtestemview  of  the  ctntral  part  of  Loncaster. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  bf  the  central  part 
of  Lancaster  from  the  road  a  few  rods  north  of  the  burying-ground. 
The  prominent  building  in  the  center,  with  a  spire,  is  the  Congre- 
gational (Unitarian)  church.  The  building  with  a  small  spire,  to 
the  right,  is  the  academy.  The  Lancaster  House,  with  a  turret, 
is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  church;  the  bridge  seen  below  the  meeting- 
house is  that  on  which  the  principal  road  crosses  the  Nashua.  The 
Lancaster  Bank  is  in  this  village.  Mr.  Rowlandson' s  house,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  was  located  at  the  spot  where  the  cattle 
are  seen  feeding.  In  the  central  village  there  are  about  75  houses. 
In  this  place  there  are  many  large  elms.  There  are  two  other  vil- 
lages in  this  town,  the  south  or  New  Boston,  and  the  North  village. 
Population,  1,903.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  about  25 
from  Lowell,  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  1  woollen 
and  3  small  cotton  mills.  There  were  6  comb  manufactories; 
value  of  combs  manufactured,  $35,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  9.  Engraving  in  its  various  branches,  printing,  and  book- 
binding have  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  central  village. 


LEICESTER. 


Tms  township  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  on  the  7th  of  June. 
1686-7,  by  Joshua  Lamb,  Richard  Draper,  Samuel  Rugdes,  and 
others.    The  natives  called  the  place  Tawtaidy  but  by  the  English , 
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before  the  present  name  was  giren,  it  was  called  Strawberry-hilL 
The  settlement  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  purchase* 

In  the  beginning  of  1713,  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  general  conn  for  a  eonfinna^ 
tion  of  the  purchase ;  which  was  granted,  on  the  condition  that  within  7  years  from 
that  time  50  families  should  be  settled  on  a  part  of  the  tract,  and  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  gospel  ministry  there  and  a  school.  The 
court  ordered  that  the  town  should  be  named  Leicester.  It  appears  that  the  50  families 
were  settled  on  land  previous  to  1722,  for  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  of  that  year  a  deed  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  proprietors  to  John  Stebbins  and  46  others,  securing  to  them 
their  lands.  Farts  of  the  onginal  purchase  are  now  comprehended  in  the  towns  of 
Spencev,  Pax^on,  and  Ward.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1721.  The  exact  time  when  the  Congregational  church  here  was  first  formed  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  that  it  was  organized  before  the  30th  of  March,  1721,  appears  probable, 
since  at  a  town  meeting  then  held  the  question  of  settling  Mr.  David  Parsons  as 
pastor  was  acted  upon.  He  was  the  first  minister  in  the  town,  and  was  installed  in 
Sept.,  1721.  He  had  previously  been  settled  in  Maiden.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons with  the  people  was  very  unhappy,  as  they  soon  began  to  differ,  and  at  length 
fell  into  violient  contention.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  the  town  voted,  on  the 
13th  of  Jan.,  1735,  to  join  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  dismiss  him,  which  con- 
vening, he  was  dismissed -from  his  pa.storal  relation  on  the  6th  of  March  the  same 
year.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  town  till  his  death,  in  1737.  By  his 
particular  direction  he  was  buried  on  his  own  land,  apart  from  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  fmce  formed  a  part  of  his  congregation.  He  was  unwilling  that  his  ashes 
should  repose  by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  in  the 'sanctuary, 
Ixit  who  had  contended  with  him.  His  grave  is  now  visible  in  a  mowing-field,  ab6nt 
30  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Rev. 
David  Goddard,  a  native  of  Framingham,  in  1736,  whose  relation  to  the  people  was  uni- 
formly happy.  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Goddard,  was  ordained  in 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin,  in  1763.  The  next  minister,  Rev. 
2^ph'.  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1798.  Dr.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Nelson  in  1812.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  town  about  the  year  1738.  The  first 
minister  was  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  a  physician  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester.  It 
was  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  this  church  was  gathered.  Their  meet* 
ing-house  stands  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house.  There 
has  bc^n  a  respectable  society  of  Friends  here  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1732, 
eight  persons  filed  their  certificate  with  the  town-clerk  that  they  belonged  to  that  per^ 
suasion,  who,  either  from  a  mistake  in  spelling,  or  to  make* a  revengeful  pun,  wrote 
it  "  those  people  called  Quaekers."  Their  present  meeting-house,  built  in  1791.  is  com- 
modious and  of  good  proportions.  .  The  spot  in  which  it  stands  is  retired,  and  almost 
surrounded  with  forest-trees;  around  it  repose,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  ashes  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  society.  The  number  of  this  society  is  now  about  130* 
members.  In  1823,  an  Episcopal  society  was  gathered  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,, 
and  a  neat  church  erect^  by  private  subscription,  which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Griswpld,  in  May,  1824.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher  was  ordained  in  March,  imme-- 
diatehr  after  which  he  took  charge  of  this  church.  This  was  Uie  first  Episcopal  church 
ever  formed  in  Worcester  county. 

Thei:e  was  from  1777  till  1783  a  society  of  Jews  resident  in  this 
town.  They  removed  here  in  the  winter  of  1777  from  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  escape  from  the  war  then  raging  along  the  coasts.  There 
were  in  the  whole,  including  servants,  about  70  who  removed  here- 
Numbers  of  them  engaged  in  trade,  and  licenses  are  recorded  to 
these  ''  to  sell  bohea  and  other  Indian  teas."  After  peace  took 
place  they  mostly  returned  to  Newport  They  always  observed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  their  stores  were  closed 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning.  A  child  of  one  of 
the  families  having  one  day  tasted  of  some  pork  in  one  of  the 
neighbor's  houses,  its  mother,  immediately  upon  learning  the  fact, 
adminifitered  a  powerful  emetic,  and  thus  cast  out  the  sin  of  which 
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il  had  beta  micoilscioasly  guilty.  Not  one  of  their  nmnber  now 
remains ;  the  last  individual  some  years  since  moved  to  New  YcMrk, 
and  the  synagogue  where  they  worshipped  is  now  desolate  and 
forsaken. 

In  this,  town  is  an  endowed  academy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  which  was  incorporated  March  23,  1784  It  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
and  Col.  ES)enezer  Crafts.  This  for  many  years  was  the  only 
academy  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  character  of  its  instruc- 
tion has  ever  been  elevated  and  liberal.  It  has  a  respectable  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  which  was  procured  in  1824. 


West  mem  of  Leicener, 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Leicester,  as 
seen  from  the  residence  of  N.  P.  Denny,  Esq.,  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  center  of  the  place.  The  pubUc 
buildings,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  churches,  the  academy,  the 
bank,  and  town-house,  all  stand  in  a  line  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  public  green,  surrounded  by  railing. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  several  large  brooks. 
Shaw  and  Henshaw  ponds  are  of  some  extent.  There  are  6 
churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Friends,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  2,122.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  46  from 
Boston.  Clappville  is  a  manufacturing  village,  situated  about  4 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  having  an  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
church.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills,  15  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 130,159  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $319,450; 
males  employed,  166 ;  females,  178.  '  There  were  8  manufactories 
of  machine  cards ;  machines,  118 ;  value  of  machine  cards  manu- 
factured, $101,500;  hands  employed,  38;  there  were  9  manufac- 
tories of  hand  cards ;  machines,  35 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured, 
*50,300 :  hands  employed,  32. ,  There  was  1  scythe  manufactoryi 
{20  han^,)  and  1  machine  manufactory,  (8  hands.) 
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LEOMINSTER. 

This  town  was  taken  from  L^ancaster,  and  was  part  of  what 
was  called  '*  Lancaster  New  Orant.^'   It  was  incorporated  in  1740. 

The  church  here  was  embodied  m  1743,  aad  Rev.  John  Sogers  was  ordained  their 
pastor.  On  accoant  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  people  about  some 
minor  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1757.  But  obout  one  fifth  of 
the  society  adhering  to  him,  a  poll  society  was  made  of  them  by  the  legislature,  with 
whom  he  preached  till  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  and  was  dismissed  from 
them  in  1788.  AAer  the  settlement  of  the  oontroversy  ^Hth  Mr.  Rogers,  the  church 
and  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  in  1762  Rev.  Francis  Gardner  was 
settled  their  second  pastor.  After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Rogers  irom  the  <' poll  socie- 
ty)" that  church  and  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  members  united  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's church.,  Rev.  William  Bascom,  the  successor  of  Mr.  GScrdner,  was  installed  in 
1315,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  Abei  Ck>nant,  in  1824.  Rev.  Phillips  Payson  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1825  ^  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ochns  G.  Hub- 
bard, in  1833. 


SotUh-^stern  view  of  tke  central  part  0/  Ldominster. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  a;iid  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 
north  and  western  parts  are  hilly,  the  land  rising  in  long  regular 
swells ;  the  eastern  part,  through  which  Nashua  river  passes,  has 
extensive  plains  and  tracts  of  interval. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Leom- 
inster village,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  30  dwelling-houses,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. This  place  is  20  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Lancaster, 
6  from  Fitchburg,  and  41  from  Boston.  There  aie  6  churches,  2 
Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  1,944  In  1837,  there  were  6  paper-mills  in 
this  town,  and  17  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $80,800; 
males  employed,  84;  females,  47. 


LUNENBURG. 


Tms  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1719,  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  upon  their  petition,  for  a  valuable  consideratjon; 
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reserving,  however,  school  and  ministerial  lands.    The  grant  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  Fitchburg.    It  was  called 
Turkey  Hill  (from  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  tract  which  was  once 
frequented  by  wild  turkeys)  until  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in 
1728 ;  when  the  name  of  Lunenburg  was  given  to  it,  in  oompli- 
ment  to  George  IL,  who  the  preceding  year  came  to  the  British 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  as  having  in  his  Ger- 
man dominions  a  town  of  that  name.    Many  of  the  first  settlers 
were  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.   A  church  was  formed 
here  in  1728,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  ordained  pastor,  a 
few  months  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.    He  was  dis- 
missed in  1732,  and  was  succeeded  the  pext  year  by  Rev.  David 
Steams,  who  died  in  1761.     He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Pay  son,  ordained  in  1762,  died  in  a  few  months.     Their  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  ordained  in  1764.     The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  were  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  ordained  in  1802,  Rev. 
David  Damon,  in  1815,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in   1828. 
Rev.  Eli  W.  Harrington  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  chnrch  in 
1837.    The  land  in  this  town  is  elevated,  and  the  hills  afford  the 
best  soil.    The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.    In 
1837,  there  were   manufactured  90,000  palm-leaf   hats:  value, 
^17,000.    There  were  16,000  volumes  of  books  printed  and'  bound; 
hands  employed,  6.    In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  two 
churches,  and  about  15  houses.    Distance,  25  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, 10  from  Lancaster,  22  from  Lowell,  and  40  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,250. 


MENDON 


{hot  toe  history  and  description  of  this  town,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  weU- 
history,  by  John  Geo.  Metc4il/i  ^L.  D.,  of  Mendon.    It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  his- 
tory, so  pohtely  furnished  by  the  author,  could  not  be  copied  entire ;  but,  owing  to  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  publication,  extracts  only  could  be  given  J 

MENDdN  is  situated  at  the  south-easternmost  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  it  except  Lancaster. 
It  was  incorporated  May  15, 1667.  It  is  18  miles  from  Worcester, 
34  from  Boston,  and  24  from  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Worcester  and  Boston  railroad  at  Westborough,  Population 
in  1837,  3,657. 

The  face  of  the  town  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the  north  part  is  the 
most  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  This  part  of 
the  township  has  also  long  been  noted  for  its  variety  and  abim- 
dance  of  winter  apples.  The  south-westerly  portion  of  the  town  is 
generally  rough  and  stony,  though  there  are  some  excellent  farms 
in  it.  The  south-easterly  part  is  more  level  and  sandy,  and  less 
fertile;  the  middle,  hilly  and  thinly  inhabited.   . 

The  manufacturing  villages  are  all  in  the  south  parish,  and  are 
fiituated  principally  upon  $ill  and  Blackstone  rivers.  They  are 
called  Millville,  Blackstone,  Waterford,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadas.    There  are  five  post-offices  in  this  town,  viz.  MendoOi 
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in  the  north  parish,  and  South  Mendon,  Millville,  Blackstone  and 
Waterford,  in  the  south  parish.  There  are  nine  houses  for  public 
worship,  viz.  1  Congregational  Restorationist,  1  Evangelical,  and 
I  Friends  in  the  north  parish,  and  1  Congregational  Restorationist, 
1  Free- Will  Baptist,  1  Friends,  2  Calvinistic,  and  1  imoccupied, 
in  the  south  parish. 


SotUh-foestem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mendou, 

pFhe  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  ^Tendon,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  westward.  The  village  consists  of  three  churches,  1  Congregational  Resto- 
rationist, 1  Orthodox,  and  1  for  Friends ;  there  are,  perhaps,  upwards  of  50  dwelling- 
honses  within  half  a  mile  of  these  churches.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  having  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  eastward.] 

Mendon  was  originally  settled  by  people  from  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  John  Moore,  George  Aid- 
rich,  Nathaniel  Hareman,  Alexander  Plumley,  Matthias  Puflfer, 
John  Woodlatid,  Ferdinando  Thayer,  Daniel  Lovett,  John  Hasber, 
Josiah  Chapin,  Joseph  Penniman,  John  Scammell,  and  John  Gur- 
ney,  of  Braintree;  Goodman'  King,  Sen.,  Walter  Cook,  William 
Holbrook,  Joseph  White,  Goodman  Thomson,  Goodman  John 
Ravnes,  Goodman  Bolter,  Sen.',  Abraham  Stapled,  Samuel  Pratt 
ana  Thomas  Bolter,  of  Weymouth,  all  had  land  allotted  to  them 
before  their  removal  to  the  town. 

At  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston,  Oct.  16, 1660,  <'  in  farther  answer  to  said  Bran- 
ny petition,  the  court  declare  that  they  judge  meete  and  proper  to  grant  a  pUmtaHon  of 
eight  miles  square,  and  that  the  persons  named  have  liberty  to  enter  upon  and  make  a 
beginning  thereat."  This  tract  of  eight  miles  square  was  afterwards  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  for  the  sum  of  "  twenty-fewer  pounds  sterling,"  as  set  forth  in  a  deed  given 
by  "  Anawassanauk,  alis  John,  Quashaamait,  alis  William  of  Blewe  hills.  Great  John, 
Namscohont  alis  Peter,  and  Uramnbohqueen,  alis  Jacob  of  Natick,"  to  Moses  Payn 
and  Peter  Brackett,  <<both  of  Brantre;"  said  deed  bearing  date  April  22,  1662,  and 
witnessed  by  John  Elliot,  Sen.,  John  Elliot,  Jr.  and  Daniel  Weld,  Sen. 

At  the  time  of  the  above  grant  the  court  also  ordered  *'  that  Major  Humphrey  Ath- 
erton,  Lieut.  Roger  Clap,  Eliazur  Lusher  and  Deacon  Parke,  or  any  three  of  them, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  make  a  valid  act  there."  These  gentlemen  were 
denominated  **  the  committee  for  Nipmug,"  which,  it  seems,  was  the  original  name  of 
tht  town.    Oct.  30|  1663>  this  committee  ordered  that  all  those  persons  who  had  l^ecm 
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•ooepted  to  alkytments  of  laad  m  the  pliatfttion  shoald  remove  tliere,  vitk  Uieir  I 
ties,  by  the  middle  of  Nov.  1664, "  upon  penidtie  of  forfcituer  of  all  their  grants  there.'' 
At  a  general  coart  held  at  Boston,  May  15,  1667,  the  plantation  of  Nipvtm^,  which 
was  now  called  Qmnsha>aug€,  was  incorporated  by  the' name  of  MEicnoir,  and  was  sn- 
tached  to  the  coimty  ot  Middlesex,  ^Vlay  12,  1670.  Moses  Payn  and  Peter  BoclBeci, 
the  original  grantees,  assigned  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  territory  to  the 
■electmen  of  Mendon. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  "set  on  (he  highest  side  or  part  of 
the  land,  which  is  a  highway,  neere  to  Joseph  White's  san  pitt,  in 
his  house  lott ;"  but  where  Joseph  White's  sand  pit  was,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  tradition 
does  not  agree.  As  the  original  inhabitants  all  settled  in  what  is 
now  called  the  north  parish,  and  as  the  meeting-house  was  near  a 
sand  pit,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  placed  somewhere  between  the 
present  Friends'  meeting-house  and  Muddy  brook. 

There  was  no  magistrate  among  the  first  settlers^  at  least  such  as  woaM  aerre  the 
purposes  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that  Jan.  1,  1669,  '<the  town  men  chose  the  colonell 
to  be  retamed  to  the  general  coarte  to  gain  power  to  take  the  virdict  of  y*  jury  opon 
f  death  of  John  Lovett — to  marry — and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath."  These 
powers  were  conferred  upon  Colonel  Crowne,  at  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston, 
Majrl9,  1669. 

Among  other  orders  passed  by  the  selectmen  this  year,  is  the  following:  "  Ordered^ 
by  us,  to  read  the  law  to  y*  youth,  to  exhorte  them  to  the  due  and  careful  observatioa 
<H  y*  Lord's  dav,  and  that  their  parents  be  desired  to  do  their  duty  herein,  for  the  pro 
noting  God's  glory,  theirs  and  their  children's  good."       « 

Joseph  Emerson  was  the  first  minister,  and  was  settled  Dec.  1,  1669 ;  tboagh  lus 
salary  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1670.  H^  was  son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonkly, 
who  was  minister  of  Concord,  and  who  concluded  the  terms^  of  settlement  between  2klr. 
Emerson  and  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson's  salary  was  forty-five  pounds  for  the  first  two 
years,  to  be  paid  as  fbllows : 

"  Tenn  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at  some  sfaope  there,  or  in  money  at  this  town.  The 
remayning  to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  cow,  the  rest  in  pork,  wtieat, 
barley,  and  soe  to  make  tlie  year's  pay  in  work,  Indian  com,  rye,  pease  and  beef." 

Alter  the  second  year  he  was  to  be  paid  fifiy-five  pounds  yearly,  "  and  soe  on  as  God 
shall  enable  them.''  All  differences  between  the  minister  and  the  town  were  to  be 
referred,  for  adjudication,  to  ihe  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedham  and  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Emerson  continued  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  until  the 
town  was  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  in  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  When  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  returned,  in  1680,  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  come  back  with  them. 

The  transactions  of  a  town  meeting,  holden  May  6^  1675,  was  the  last  entry  in  the 
records  before  the  town  was  burned.  One  Richara  Post  was  killed  at  this  time,  and, 
as  tradition  says,  near  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Hastings.  Post  lived  on  the 
road  from  Mendon  leading  towards  Sherburne,  and  that  portion  of  it  upon  which  his 
house  was  situated,  though  since  shut  up  as  a  pubfic  highway,  has  retained  the  name 
of  Post's  lane  to  this  day.  Post  was  the  first  man  killed  in  King  Philip's  war  within 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Masslu:huaetts. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  years,  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them,  returned,  and  Jan.  3, 1680,  was  holden  their  first  town  meeting.  At  this  meet<* 
ing,  among  other  town  officers,  Samuel  Read  was  chosen  <<  dark  of  the  scrits."  They 
immediately  set  about  rebuilding  another  meeting-house,  and,  Oct.  4, 1680,  gave  a 
call  to  Mr.  Grlndal  Hanson  to  bea>me  their  minister.  Mr.  Hanson  accepted  the  osll, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties,  but  was  not  ordained  nntil  April  7, 
1684.  His  salary  was  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  as  follows :  "  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  in  starling  country  money  of  New  England,  and  forty  pooiius  per  annum  more 
to  bee  paid  in  good  merchantabell  country  pay,  such  as  the  town  raiseth."  His  salaij 
was  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  25th  of  October  and  the  25th  of  March.  All  dim- 
calties  were  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  council  of  Congregational  ministers. 
/  Benjamin  Albee  built  the  first  grist-mill  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Nathan  Allen 
stands,  and  which  was  destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1675.  Matthi^  Puffer  erected  the 
aecond  mill  In  1681,  near  where  the  first  one  stood.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built  by 
Saij.  losiah  Chapin,  and  was  k)cated  upon  Muddy  brook,  some  distance  above  where 
the  preMni  toad  to  Milford  ccoises  it.    Joeeph  and  Angell  Xorrey  soon  after  boiit  a 
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y&catA  law-miUnpon  School  brook,  near  wb^e  the  present  mill  of  Otediah  Wood  and 
LymaQ  Keith  stands.  Joseph  Stevens  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  James  Bick  the 
second,  though  it  seems  he  aid  not  live  np  to  his  agreement,  <*  to  do  the  town's  smUht^ 
ff  work  to  their  acceptance,''  for  within  a  year  after  his  settlement  the  constable  was 
directed  **  to  warn  James  Bick  forthwith  to  take  off  his  frame  and  fence  from  the  town's 
land,  and  no  more  to  In  Comber  the  same." 

From  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  for  many  years,  without  any  thing  remark^ible  in  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. M^.  Rawson,  their.minister,  and  who  was  a  cotemporarv  and  an  acquaint* 
ance  of  Cotton  Mather,  died  Feb.  6, 1715,  aged  56  years,  and  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
ministiy.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine.  His  reputation  as  a 
theologian  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  general  court-  sometimes  referred  grave 
and  serious  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  him  for  his  decision. 

Mr.  Rawson,  though  he  still  continued  the  minister  of  the  town,  did  not  perform  his 
parochial  duties  for  some  time  .before  his  decease.  Feb.  9, 1716,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church,  who  had  chosen  Mr.  Joseph  Dorr  for  their  oaifor,  the  town  also  chose  him 
to  be  their  minister ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  montn,  Mr.  Dorr  was  ordained.  His 
salary  was  ;C70  for  the  first  year,  and  £15  per  annum  afterwards  j  and  for  settlement^ 
or '^  encouragement,"  £160  was  also  granted*    • 

In  the  year  1726,  a  great  sickness  prevailed  in  this  town,  as  appears  by  the  follow* 
ing  official  record.  ^<Sept.  16,  1726.  In  consideration  of  the  grta$  sickness  which  Is 
now  in  the  town,  it  passed  by  a  clere  vote  to  lett  SMrine  run  at  large  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  being  yoked  and  ringed  as  the  law  directs."  Tradition  reports  this  sickness 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  that  many  died  of  it. 

In  1727,  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  being  the  present  old  one,  near  the 
office  of  Warren  Rawson,  Esq.,  began  to  be  talked  about.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  angry  contention.  At  last,  alter  the  opposition  had  become  wearied  with  the 
further  invention  of  expedients  to  put,  off  the  building  of  the  house ;  Oot.  22, 1730,  "  R 
was  voted,  that  the  town  provide  a  BarreU  of  Bh^tm  towards  the  raising  the  meeting* 
house."  After  it  was  raised,  however,  some  one  of  the  opposition,  not  easily  appeased| 
it  seems,  undertook  to  cut  off  the  S.  W.  comer  post,  but  did  not  accomplish  his  object. 
His  marky  it  is  said,  remains  to  this  day.  Notice  was  taken  of  this  act  as  follows :  At  a 
town  meeting,  Aug.  21, 1731,  "Voted  whether  the  Town  would  chuse  a  Committee  to 
see  if  they  could  find  out  who  hath,  by  cutting,  damnified  the  meeting-house ;  and  it 
passed  in  the  negative."  ' 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr  died  March  9, 1768,  aged  79,  and  in  the  52d  yea^  of  his  minis* 
try.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  April  19, 1769. 
ffis  salary  was  "60  pounds  lawful  money,  with  the  interest  of  the  ministry  money  and 
the  lands  lielonging  to  the  Precinct." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  dismissed  from  his  ministerial  eharge,  in  conciinence 
with  the  church,  Dec.  3, 1782.  Certain  pecuniary  matters  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Wil- 
lard and  the  parish  were  referred,  for  settlement,  to  an  arbitration,  composed  of  Ezra 
Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Douglass,  Capt.  Samuel  Warrien,  of  Milford,*and  James  Haws,  Esq. 
of  Westborough. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  was  install* 
ed  over  the  first  Congregational  society  in  Mendon,  March  23,  1786.  The  society 
failing  to  support  him,  he  was  dismissed  June  13, 1791,  for  the  purpose  of  being  retain- 
ed by  the  first  pavish.  The  parish  contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  is  dated  Feb.  10, 1792. 
His  salary  was  90  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Alexander  continued  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  first  parish  in  Mendon  until  Dec.  7, 1802,  when,  in  concurrence  with  the  chnrdi, 
he  was  dismissed. 

^v.  Preserved  Smith  was  his  successor.^  He  was  installed  Oct.  2,  1805,  over  the 
first  and  second  parishes.  His  salary  was  $333  33,  one  fifth  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  second  parish.  Oct.  10, 1812,  Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church. 

June  16, 1814,  the  parish  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Luther  Bailey  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Bailey  did  not  accede  to  their  proposal. 

The  Rev.  Simeon  Doggett  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  was  settled  Jan.  17| 
1815.    His  salary  was  $350  per  annum.    He  was  dismissed  Jan.  18, 1831. 

Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  the  present  minister  of  the  first  parish,  was  installed  May  3, 1832, 
with  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  of  Waltham.  April  1, 1637,  Mr.  BaUou's  salary  was  raised  to  $500 
per  annum. 

The  town  of  Mendon  parted  with  nurtioos  of  her  tsrritorr  upon  the  incropoimtioii  of 
every  one  of  the  towns  lying  upon  her  bocdersi  and  oar  Rhode  Island  Mi^bon  tn 
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endeftToringy  still  ftirther,  to  eartail  as  of  onr  fkir  proportioiis.  Tlie  towns  of  BrlHiig^ 
ham,  Milford,  Upton,  Noithbridge,  and  Uxbrid^e  each  dme  in  for  thieir  shan  of  tmr 
territory  when  they  were  erected  into  separate  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  '^  the  condition  anil  products  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry"  in  the  town  qf  Mendon,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1837.    It  is  copied  from  an,  official  document 

<< Cotton  mills,  8;  cotton  spindles,  13,914;  cotton 'consmned,  474,000  lbs.;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  3,003,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  $251,410  ;  males  employed,  207; 
females,  205 ;  capital  invested,  $323,400.  Woollen  mills,  4 ;  sets  of  woollen  machine- 
ry, 12;  wool  consumed,  330,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  305,000  yarda;  valne  of 
same,  $324,000;  males  employed,  71 ;  females,  62  ;  capital  invested,  §113,000  ;  sperm 
oil  used  by  manufacturers,  4,775  gallons.  Common  sheep,  142.  Boots  manufkctared, 
22,225  jjairs ;  shoes,  150  pairs ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $39,800 ;  males  employed, 
61 ;  females,  6.  Air  and  cupola  furnace,  1 ;  iron  castings  made,  4  tons ;  value  of  same, 
$480  ;  capital  invested,  $250.  Scythe  manufactories,  2  ;  scythes  manufactured,  1,860 ; 
value  of  scythes,  $1,400 ;  hands  employed,  5 ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Plough  manu- 
factory, 1 ;  plousrhs  manufactured,  25 ;  value  of  same,  $175 ;  employing  1  persoo. 
Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,500 ;  value  of  same,  $4,000.  Palm-leaf  hats  mamzfae- 
tured,  50  ;  value  of  same,  $16  50.  Value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $5,000  ;  bands 
employed,  23 ;  capital  invested,  $5,000.  Value  of  wagons  and  harnesses  mimnfaiv 
tared,  $2,000 ;  hands  employed,  4 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000." 
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MiLLBURY,  formerly  a  part  of  Sutton,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1813.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1742,  and  called  the 
second  parish  in  Sutton.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1743,  but  the  church  was  not  embodied  till  1747..  Rev.  James 
Wellman,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1747 ;  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Chaplin,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1764.  Rev.  Joseph  Gofle, 
the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1794.  Rev.  Osgood  Herrick 
succeeded  Mr.  Goffe  in  1830.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Beach,  was  settled  in  1837.  The  Rev.  George  Campbell  was  in- 
stalled the  first  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  in  1830;  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Rev.  William  A.  Learned.  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Buckingham,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1837. 

In  the  town  are  seveml  flourishing  villages.  The  one  seen  in  the  engraving  is  called 
the  Armory  Village,  in  which  is  the  post-oflice ;  Millbnry  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000 ;  and  the  Second  Ck>ngregational  meeting-house.  Burbank  Village  is  s!t» 
ated  about  one  mile  south-westerly,  in  which  is  a  number  of  factories,  and  the  First 
Congre^tional  meeting«house,  having  a  large  basement  story  occupied  as  a  town 
hall.  About  two  miles  farther  west,  is  another  village,  in  which  is  a  post-office,  called 
the  West  Millbury  post-office.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  villa^  is  a  meeting- 
house, which  is  occupied  by  the  Baptist  and  the  Third  Congregational  Societies. 
Theje  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  this  town,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  laige 
hall  in  Armory  Village. 

Millbury  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The 
township  is  generally  hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone 
river,  and  the  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  Armory  village,  in  which  is  a  number 
of  locks.  A  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  was  constructed  to  this 
place  in  1838,  giving  the  inhabitants  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and- constant  commuBi 
cation  with  Bostpn. 
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North'Wtstem  tiew  in  MUlbury, 

Population,  2,153.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills ;  18  sets  of  machine- 
ry ;  166,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $348,000 ; 
males  employed,  148;  females,  128  ;  one  cotton  mill;  1,848  cotton 
spindles ;  350,0CI0  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$25,000;  males  employed,  20;  females,  20.  One  musket  manu- 
factory; 2,500  muskets  manufactured;  value,  $25,000;  hands 
employed,  30;  one  scythe  manufactory;  14,400  scythes  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $9,600 ;  there  were  9,800  pairs  of  boots  and  80,500 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $93,175;  males  employed^ 
150;  females,  63;  one  paper-mill ;  value  of  paper,  $15,000. 


MILFORD. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  north-easterly  part  of  Mendon.  It 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  in  1741,  and  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Mill  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1780.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  1741,  of  26  male  mem- 
bers ;  over  which  Rev.  Amariah  Frost  was  settled  in  1743.  Some 
time  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Frost,  a  separation  took  place,  ^  and 
a  Mr.  Hovey  preached  to  the  disaffected,  and  was  ordained  among 
them.  He  remained  with  them,  however,  but  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Frost  continued  pastor  of  the  first  society  till  his  death,  in  1792; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Long,  in  1801. 

The  following  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mil- 
ford,  as  seen  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  branch  of  Charles 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  village.  In  the  ensraving, 
the  Universalist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  spires  of  the  G>n- 
gregational  church  and  town-house  are  seen  towards  the  central 
part  An  academy  was  established  in  this  place  in  1830.  Popu- 
lation, 1,637.    Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  28  from 
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North'tast  view  of  MUford. 

Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  128,000  pairs  of  boots  manufactured; 
value,  $212,200 ;  males  employed,  305 ;  females,  37 ;  there  were 
4,000  straw  bonnets  manufactured;  value,  $12,000;  one  cotton 
mill,  1,200  spindles ;  80,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $5,000. 

Thon^h  the  sarfiBu;e  of  this  town  is  not  very  hilly,  the  land  rises  in  some  places,  asp«)- 
eially  towards  the  north.  From  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the  town  there  is 
a  wide  and  varie^ted  prospect.  This  northern  part  was  a  purchase  from  the  Indians 
by  the  first  proprietors  of  Mendon,  and  was  called  the  "  North  Purchase."  There  are 
two  rivers  m  this  town :  Charles  river,  which  passes  through  the  east  part,  and  Mill 
river,  which  passes  through  the  western.  The  la.st-meationed  river  is  the  outlet  of  a 
large  pond,oi  a  mile  in  length,  partly  in  Milford,  but  principally  in  Hopkinton  and  Up- 
ton,  called  North  Pond.  There  are  good  meadows  and  interval  lands  upon  the  bordert 
of  both  of  these  rivers.  The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs,  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
All  parts.  Agricnltare  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inlmbitants.  The  town  produces 
annoally  for  market,  considerable  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef^  dec,  perhaps 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Gen.  Altxander  Scammel  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
▼ersity,  1769,  and  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  timber  in  Massachusetts  and  province 
of  Maine,  under  the  British  eovemment.  In  1775,  he  was  a  brigade-major  in  the 
American  army ;  in  1777,  a  cokmel  at  th^  taking  of  GeUi  Burgoyne,  and  adjutant-gene- 
ral of  the  army  at  Yorktown,  where  he  was  imfortunately  wounded  in  reconnoitering^ 
Sept.  30,  1781,  just  before  the  s^irrender  of  Comwallis,  of  w^ch  wound  he  soon  after 
died. 


NEW   BRAINTREE. 

The  general  court  haying  granted  6,000  acres  of  land  to  certain 
persons  of  the  ancient  town  of  Braintree,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  public,  it  was  Called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Braintree  Farms.  This  tract,  together  with  a  part  of 
Brookfield  and  a  part  of  Hard  wick,  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and 
named  New  Braintree.  The  church  was  embodied  here  in  1754, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Daniel  Foster  was  ordained  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Ruggles  in  177& 
Mr.  Ruggles  died  suddenly  in  1782,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and 
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_ .  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  saecessor  of  Mr.  Foster, 
was  ordained  in  1796. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  with  moderate  hills  and  v^- 
leys }  the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  good  farmers,  and  the  abundance 
of  excellent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  produced.  The  township  is 
finely  watered  by  brooks,  rivulets  and  springs^  Ware  river  ^sses 
its  western  border.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  Me-min-i*mis- 
set  brook,  formed  entirely  by  springs  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which, 
running  north,  empties  into  Ware  river.  On  this  brook  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  meadow  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  called 
Meminimisset,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,,  when  a  hideous 
swamp.  This  was  the  head-quarters  and  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
of  the  savages  at  the  time  when .  Brookfield  was  destroyed ;  and 
near  which  place  S  brave  men  were  killed,  and  three  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  Indians,  Aug.  22,  1675.  And  hither  Mrs.  Eow- 
landson  was  brought  a  captive,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676 ;  and  here  she  buried  her 
murdered  child  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Population,  780.  Dis- 
tance, 18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  68  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  18,000  palm -leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value^  $4,000. 


NORTHBOROUGH. 


This  was  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Westborouffh,  the  main 
part  whereof  was  set  off  from  Marlborough  in  1717.  It  was  made 
the  second  pirecinct,  or  parish,  of  Weatborough  in  1744,  and  incor- 
porated a  town  in  1766.  There  were  settlers  in  this  part  of  Marl- 
borough before  there  were  any  in  what  is  now.  Westborough. 
As  early  as  1700,  or  rather  before,  a  few  families  had  fixed  down 
here.  .  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  this  place  before  it  became  a  separate  parish  : 

John  Brigham,  Nathaniel  Cakes,       Oliver  Ward,  Joseph  Wheeler, 

Samuel  Goodenow^    Simeon  Howard|  Sen.,  Dea.  Isaac  TombUn,  Simon  Rice,       ' 
Sam.  Groodenow,  Jr.,  Gershom  Fay,  Sen.,    Hezekiah  Tombhn,    Daniel  BarUett. 
David  Ooodenow,      Thomas  Ward,  Ephrsim  Beeman, 

The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  this  place  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1746,  and  oa  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Jolm  Martin,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1724,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  died  April  30,  1767,  aged  61,  and 
was  succeeded  bjr  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  native  of  Petersham 
and  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1762,  f  where  he  also  pursued  his 
theological  studies,)  who  was  ordained  Nov.  4,  1767.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Worcester  County,  a  work  highly  valuable 
for  the  facts  it  records,  many  of  which  would  probabfy  have  been 
lost,  had  they  not  with  great  pains  and  fidelity  been  collected  in 
ttiis  work.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  72.  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  his 
luccessor,  was  ordained  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1832 ;  he  was  /mcceeded 
by  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Emerson^  in  1836. 
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Daring  die  first  yean  of  the  aetdement  of  the  town,  a  garriMni  was  kept  at  a  hoiue 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  township,  toward  Martboioagh,  near  the  brook  mow  kaowa  bjr 
the  name  of  Stirrup  brook.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1707,  as  Harj  Goodenow  and  Mis. 
Ittary  Fay,  wife  of  Gershom  Fay,  were  gathering  herbs  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  a  partjr 
■of  Indians,  24  in  number,  all  stout  warriors,  were  seen  issoing  from  the  woods  aixl 
making  towards  them.  Mrs.  Fay  succeeded  in  making  her  ascape.  She  was  ckisely 
pursued  by  a  partv  of  the  enemy,  but,  beiore  they  came  up,  had  time  to  enter  the  gimr^ 
rison  and  fasten  the  gate  of  ihe  enclosure.  There  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  man 
then  within,  the  rest  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  fort  being  in  the  fields  at  work.  Their 
savage  invaders  attempted  in  Tain  to  break  through  the  enclosure.  These  heroic  de- 
fenders by  great  exertions  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  till  a  party  of  friends,  alarm- 
ed  by  the  report  of  the  muskets,  came  to  their  relief,  when  the  enemy  betook  thcmaelTCS 
to  flight.  Mrs.  Fay  discovered  great  presence  of  mind  during  the  assault,  being  con* 
stantly  employed  in  loading  and  reloadmg  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and 
handing  them  to  her  companion,  who  by  this  means  was  able  to  keep  up  a  ooastant 
fire  on  the  invaders.  The  unfortunate  young  woman,  Miss  Goodenow,  bemg  retarded 
in  her  flight  by  lameness,  was  seized  by  her  merciless  pursuers  and  dragged  over  the 
brook  into  the  edge  of  Martborough,  and  there,  a  little  south  of  the  road  and  nigh  to 
Sandy  hill,  she  was  killed  and  scalped.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  were  pursaed 
by  a  company  of  about  30  men  from  Marlborough  and  Lancaster,  and  overtaken  ia 
what  is  now  Sterling,  where  a  hard  conflict  ensued,  in  which  0  of  their  number  and  2 
of  our  men  were  slain.  In  one  of  their  packs  was  found  the  scaln  of  the  imibrtnnala 
Miss  Goodenow,  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  was  obtainea  of  her  mdancholy 
late.  Upon  the  return  of  the  En^ish  they  sought  fbr  and  found  her  body,  and  there 
buried  it ;  and  her  grave  is  yet  risible* 

The  town  of  Northborough  lies  in  a  kind  of  yalley  between  the 
highlands  of  Marlborough  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Boylston  on  the  west.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,224.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills;  1,820  spindles;  220,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured ;  value  $30,400.  There  were  7,255  pairs  of  boots  and 
fi0,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $30,720;  males  em- 
ployed, 50 ;  females,  25.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Monis,  who 
died  in  Northborough,  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worces- 
ter County. 

"Mr.  Monis,  as  I  suppose,  the  first  Hebrew  instructor  in  our  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  born  in  Italy.  When  he  came  into  America  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He 
married  a  Miss  Marrett,  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  the  year  1761 ;  whereupon  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  Northborough,  and  spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Mart3rn.  Mrs.  Monis  and  Mrs.  Martyn  were  sisters.  He 
left  something  very  honorable  and  generous  to  the  church  in  Northborough.  He 
bequeathed  forty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  seven  of  the  ministers  then  living  in  the  vicinity.  Also,  he  left  about  an  hon 
dred  and  twenty-six  ]^unds  as  a  fund,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  distributed 
among  widows  of  ministers  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  which  was  conshlerable,  he  gave  to  the  Martyn  family.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone: 

«  Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Rabbi  Judah  Monis,  M.  A.,  Late  Hebrew  Instmciar 
At  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge ;  In  which  office  he  continued  40  years.  He  was 
by  birth  and  religion  a  Jew,  But  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  And  was  publickly  bap- 
tized At  Cambridge,  A.B.  1722,  And  departed  this  life  April  25^>  1764,  Aged  eighty- 
one  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

■AmtH^branehofJacobMe,                                iFlrointannlnf  ZIon'ftfenllawMBb^  ImL  68.  8^ 

Which  onc9  from  off  lUollT«tanke;                      I    A«  dewy  drotM  in  tarty  mom,  Plilm  IHl  a 

BicnABd  torn  the  liring  tree,         Bom.  U.  17,  M.  lOr  rMng  bodiee  from  the  xoah,  Joha,  6.  9B.  Sa 

Qtfh^wnMDgm^puuak.                              \    It  onoe  bt  bml'i  nttloa  ham.*  ImL  ML  a 
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NORTHBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Uxbridge,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  bearing  relative  to  that  town.  It  was 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1772^  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Crane,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  their  pastor ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher, 
who  was  settled  in  1832 ;  Rev.  Charles  Furbush,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1834.  Rev.  Michael  Burditt  w:as  installed  pastor 
over  the  second  village  church  in  1835. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  rocky  and  rough,  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  rich,  strong,  and  good.  It  is  finely  watered  by 
springs,  streams,  and  rivers.  Of  these  Blackstonc  and  Mumford 
rivers  are  the  largest.  On  these  rivers  are  tracts  of  good  interval 
land.  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  this  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Blackstone  river.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  for  Friends.  Populatiph,  1,409.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
4  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles*  9,000 ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
1,450,000  yards ;  value,  $136,750;  males  employed,  90;  females, 
107 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery ;  100,000  yards  of  sati- 
net were  manufactured;  value,  $70,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  20.  There  were  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,500  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured;  value,  $50,000;  males  employed,  76;  fe* 
males,  20 ;  value  of  cottpn  machinery  manufactured^  $25,000. 


NORTH   BROOKFIELP. 

Tffls  town  was  originally  the  second  parish  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield ;  it  was  incorporated  as  such  in  1750.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1812.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town 
was  raised  in  1749,  and  completed  .after  a  few  years.  This  house 
was  occupied  for  public  worship  till  January,'  1824,  when  a  new 
one,  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  in  1752,  and  Rev^  Eli 
Pobes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Fobes  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  in  1776.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1798. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Brookfield,  showing  part  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  the  town-house  on  the  left.  The  village,  which  has 
mostly  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  about  ten  y^ars  since,  consists 
of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  and  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist.  Deacon  Tyler  and  Mr.  Ezra  B^cheler  were,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  The  shoe  business  was 
first  begun  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ward.  Population,  1,509. 
Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  4  from  Brookfield,  30  from 
Springfield,  and, 58  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  town  24,170  pairs  of  boots,  and  559,900  pairs  of  gh<i«8| 
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SotOhem  view  of  North  Brookfidd. 

the  value  of  which  was  $470.316 ;  males  employed,  550 ;  females, 
300.  There  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  9,195  yards 
of  cloth,  valued  at  $10,758  15. 

The  following  inscriptions  are.  copied  from  the  village  grave- 
yard : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton  of  Brookfield,  who  died  J0I7  25, 1795,  in 
the  44th  jear  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  ministry.  He  was  solemn  and  fervent  in 
prayer,  pathetic  and  instructive  in  his  preaching,  an  example  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  resignation  under  trials.  In  life  and  at  death  he  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  that  reli- 
gion whftch  he  preached  and  practised.  ' 

Erected  in  memory  of  Doct'r  Jacob  Kitteredge,  who  died  July  28th,  1813,  aged  63. 


*'Bi^wth  tiM  ncrad  honon  of  the  tomb, 
In  awfVtl  lOence  and  majeBiic  gloom, 
The  man  of  m«rcy  here  conceala  hit  head, 
Amkiit  the  awlU  maneione  of  the  dead. 


No  more  hie  liberal  hand  shall  help  the  poor. 
Relieve  diatnes,  aiid  scatter  joy  no  mcve. 
While  he  from  death  did  others  seek  to  aare, 
Death  threw  a  dart  and  plung'd  him  in  iha  graTa." 


OAKHAM. 

Thm  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  after  the  incor- 
poration of  that  town  was  called  "  Rutland  West  Wing,"  ualil 
1762,  when  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Oakham. 
The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  1767,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian form,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Strickland  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1773,  and  the  church  was  dissolved. 
Shortly  after,  in  the  same  vear,  a  church  on  the  Congregational 
plan  was  organized,  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev. 
Daniel  Tomlinson  was  ordained.  Rev.  Asa  Hixon,  jr.  was  settled 
colleague  pastor  in  1829.  Rev.  James  Kimball,  the  next  minister, 
was  installed  in  1832.  The  general  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  stony.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  ploughing. 
Five  Mile  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee,  is  a  stream  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  Ware  river  runs  across  the  north  angle  of  the  town. 
Population,  1,109.    Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  66 
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from  Boston.    In  1837,  there  uras  1  satinet  mill ;  20,000  palm-leaf 
hats  and  1,300  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,486. 


OXFORD. 


This  town  was  a  grant  made  by  the  government,  in  1682,  to 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  governor,  to  William  Stoughton,  Esq.,  lieut 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  Major  Robert  Thomson,  Messrs. 

•  Cox  and  Blackwell,  and  aissociates.  It  was  styled  '*  a  tract  of  land 
lying  in  the  Nipnet  or  Nipmuc  country,"  (the  Indian  name  of 
which  was  Mauchaug.)    The  grant  expressed  8  square  miles,  but 

,  according  to  the  survey  and  boundaries  it  comprehended  12  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  9  in  width,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Charlton  and  a  part  of  Dudley  and  of  Ward 

It  was  sunreyed  by  Mr.  Gore  of  Roxbury,  and  a  retam  thereof  being  made  to  the 
general  court,  they  accepted  the  same,  and  on  the  16(h  of  May,  1683,  they  granted  the 
plantation  lind  gave  it  the  name  of  Oxford^  The  priginal  proprietors  of  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1686,  took  on  to  thegrant  30  families  of  French  Protestants,  who  were  driven 
out  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  year  1684.  According  to  a  MS.  delineation  of  the  tow^  of  Oxford,  it  was  laid 
out  in  lots  in  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  east  end  were  <<  severed,  granted,  and  set  apart  for  a  village,  called 
Oxford,  for  the  said  families."  Soine  of  these  people  were  from  Rochelle,  in  France,  or 
vicinity.  They  had  with  them  a  French  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  Daniel  Bondett. 
They  built  a  meeting-house,  (which  stood  near  the  road  leading  to  Norwich,  Conn.) 
and  near  this  was  their  bnrying-ground.  They  built  two  forts  for  defence  against  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  was  near  their  meeting-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mayo's  hill;  the 
other,  the  larger  fort,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  nill.  A  well  in  each  of  the  forts  is 
to  be  seen,  though  they  arc  lx>th  nearly  filled  up.  These  settlers  set  up  a  grist  and  a 
malt  mill,  and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  acquired  tfaie  right  of  representation  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Of  this  fact 
the  public  records  preserve  the  evidence  ;  for,  in  the  year  .1693,  an  act  was  passed  em- 
powering Oxford  to  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court.  The  French  plantation 
can  be  clearly  traced  down  to  the  year  1696,  at  which  time  it  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Indians.  It  appears  they  killed  a  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  John  Johnsoa 
and.  three  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  saved  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Sigourney,  sen.,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  ran  to  the  house  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  back  door,  (with  a  child  in  her  arms,)  and  took  her  over  French  river,  which 
they  waded  through,  and  fled  towards  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  there  was  a  garrison. 
The  Indiaiis  killed  the  children,  dashing  them  against  the  jambs  of  the  fireplace.  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  been  to  Woodstock,  returned  as  the  Indians  were  massacring  his 
family,  and  was  shot  down  at  his  own  door.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  thcr  French  set- 
tlers from  Oxford,  it  appears  that  most  of  them  went  to  Boston.  It  is  believed  that, 
after  the  fe^  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  a  few  families  returned  to  Oxford,  but 
most  of  these  went  back  again  to  Boston,  in  about  19  years  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  of  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  French  church  in 
Boston^  in  1704-5.  Among  the  French  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  Boston  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Oxford,  were  Monte!,  Jacques  Dupen,  Capt.  Jermon,  Peter  Cante,  Bereaa 
Caeini,  Elie  Dupeu,  Ober  Jermon,  Jean  Maillet,  Andre  Segoume,  Jean  Maillet,  ant., 
Peter  Canton,  Jean  Jeanson,  Mr.  Germaine,  Jean  Beaudoin, Boudinot,  and  Benja- 
min Faneuil  * 

*  Other  settlements  of  French  Protestants  were  made  in  different  places  in  America, 
(principally  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
people  nave  rendered  distinguished  services  to  our  country.  Of  the  nine  presidents 
of  the  old  congress,  who  conducted  the  United  States  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
three  were  descendants  of  French  refrigees  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  These  were  Henry  Ilanrens  of  Soadi 
Caiolina,  JohA  Jay  of  New  York,  and  Elias  Bondinot  of  New  Jeney. 


OXVOBB. 


SiU  of  the  French  Fort  on  Mayors  Hill,  Oxford,  Mass. 


The  above  shows  the  situation  (as  viewed  from  the  south-east) 
of  the  principal  fort  of  the  French  Protestants,  which  they  erectea 
as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on  Mkyo's  Hill.  The  pile  of 
stones  seen  near  the  center  of  the  engraving,  by  which  a  person  is 
standing,  shows  the  precise  spot  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
house.  Mr.  Samuel  Mayo,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  relic  is 
situated,  has  shown  a  laudable  spirit  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
the  fort  from  being  obliterated.  The  well  (which  is  filled  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  depression,)  was  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  person 
standing  by  the  stone  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving,  about 
four  rods  soutfi  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort,  is  seen  a  grape  vine  which 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Huguenots.  They  had  another  fort 
to  the  westward  of  this,  on  the  first  elevation,  seen  beyond  the  rc- 
n^ains  of  the  fort  It  is  probable  the  church  and  burying-ground 
were  near  this  place.  In  the  distance  is  seen,  to  the  north-west, 
the  village  of  Oxford,  about  one  mile  and  a  fourth  in  a  direct  line. 
This  village  contains  about  40  houses,  2  churches,  and  a  bank. 
French  river  is  seen  fiowing  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  When 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  the  observer  has  a  commanding 
prospect,  especially  to  the  westward.  Wachusett  mountain  is 
seen  rising  in  the  distance  far  to  the  north-west. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poetical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey  : 


"  On  visiting  a  vine  planted  by  the  Huguenou,  at 
tlia  ruina  of  the  French  Fort  At  Oxford. 

Not  by  rash,  thoughtieai  hands, 

Who  aacrifice  to  Bacchus,  pouring  forth 
Libations  at  his  altur.  with  wild  songs 
Hailing  his  maddened  orgies,  wert  thou  borne 
To  western  climes— but  with  the  suffering  band 
Of  pious  Huguenots  didst  cross  the  waire, 
When  they  essay'd  to  pJant  salvation's  vtae 
In  the  drear  wilderness.    Pensive  they  inark'd 
The  everla^ine  forest's  gloomy  shade, 
The  uncultured  vale,  the  snow  invested  heath, 


Track'd  by  the  vengeful  native;  yet  to  raar 
Their  temple  to  the  Eternal  Sire,  and  pay 
Unfettered  homave  to  his  name  with  joy. 
Though  on  their  hymn  of  praise  the  desert  howl'd. 
The  savage  arrows  scath'd  them,  and  dark  cloiuli 
Involv'd  their  infant  Zion;'  yet  they  bore 
Toil  and  afflictioD  with  unwavering  eye, 
Fix'd  on  the  heavens,  and  firm  in  hope  sublinM 
Sank  to  their  last,  repose.— Full  many  a  soa 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  back 
Through  time's  long  vista,  and  exulting  daiow 
These  as  their  sires." 

At  the  abdication  of  the  Huguenots,  the  lands  of  the  township  reverted  to.the  pro- 
prietors, who,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1713,  granted  them  to  others  for  a  settlement,  on 
condition  that  their  number  should  amount  to  30  faunilies  at  least.   The  requisite  nam- 
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ber  of  astociala  ««8  obtained.    Hie  town  was  ineovpomted  in  1713 :  aboat  a  year 
and  a  half  fh>m  the  date  of  the  grant  a  distribution  was  made  by  lot  to  the  30  .fiimiiies* 
The  following  is  the  list  of  persons  as  they  drew  their  lots : 
Daniel  Eliot,  Jr.,       William  Hudson,     Joshtia  Whituey,      Nath'l  Chamberlin, 
Ephraiih  Town,         Benjamin  Nealand,  Joseph  Rocket,        Jonathan  Tillotson, 
Samuel  Haghonm,    Jos.  Chambertin,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Lamed,    Oliver  Coller, 
Benoni  Twichell,       Daniel  Eliot,  Sen.,    Joseph  Chamberlin,  John  Chandler,  Jr., 
Isaac  Lamed,  Abiel  Lankb,    .        Thomas  Hunkins,    Benj.  Chambeilin, 

Joshua  Chandler.       Thomas  Gleason,     Edmund  Taylor,      Abram  Skinner, 
Ebenezer  HnmpBrey,John  Town,  Eben'r  Chamberlin,  Israel  Town. 

Daniel  Pearson,         John  Collar, 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  very  hilly  or  uneven.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  large  plain,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  mile 
in  width,  which  is  nc^arly  all  under  cultivation.  Near  the  north 
end  of  this  plaiti  stands  the  Congregational ,  meeting-house,  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  meeting-house  of  the  Universalists. 
The  village  is  mostly  built  on  one  long  street,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  From  the  plain  the  land  rises  on  all  sides,  but  not  very 
high.  French  riVer,  passing  through  this  town,  affords  it  a  fine 
water  power.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tories. Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population,  2,047. 
In  1837  there  were  4  cotton  mills-  cotton  spindles,  6,226;  cotton 
goiods  ^lanufactured,  653,500  yards ;  value,  {|92,685 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 66 ;  females,  67.  There  were  5  woollen  mills,  12}  sets 
of  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  184,820  yards ;  value,  $371,915 ; 
msLles  employed,  122 ;  females,  .78.  There  were  4, 165  pairs  of  boots 
and  33,52^  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $36,794;  males 
employed,  66 ;  females,  45. 

The  first  charch  was  gathered  in  this  town  January  18,  1721,  and  the  Rer.  John 
Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland)  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  March  the  same  year. 
He  died  in  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bowman,  who  was  installed  in 
1764.  Mr.  Bowman  lived  in  great  harmony  with  ine  people  until  1775,  when  the  war 
occasioned  differences  among  them,  which  led  a  number  to  profess  themselves  Quakersi 
and  then  thev  "  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  sect  called  Universalists.''  These 
difficulties  led  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  1782.  The  following  ministers 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Bowman:  Elias  Dudley  in  1791,  Josiah  Moulton  in  1805,  David 
Batcheller  ia  1816,  Ebenezer  Newhall  in  1823,  Loren  Bobbins  in  1832,  and  Horatio 
BardweU  in  1836. 

The  resettlement  of  the  town  at  first  proceeded  slowly  from  fear 
of  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  known,  except  what  has  been  related, 
that  any  person  in  Oxford  was  killed  by  them.  Concerning  the 
Indians,  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  incident : 

*t  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774,  four  Indians  came  upon  a  small  house  in  Oxford, 
which  was  built  under  a  hill.  They  nude  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one  of  them 
was  attempting  to  enter  he  received  a  shot  in  his  belly  from  a  courageous  woman,  the 
only  person  in  the  house,  who  had  two  muskets  and  two  pistols  charged,  and  was  pre^ 
paiea  for  all  four,  but  they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  dead  or  wounded 
man.  It  is  a  pity  the  name  of  tms  heroine  has  not  been  preserved,  that  it  might  be 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity." 


PAXTON. 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  originally  belonged  to  Rutland 
and  Leicester,  the  line  between  which  towns  formerly  passed  a  little 
north  of  where  Paxttm  meeting-house  now  stands.    It  was  incor* 
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f  crated  as  a  district  by  an  act  of  the  general  eonrt,  by  the  name  of 
axton,  in  1765.  The  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  limits 
a  few  years  after  the  settleirient  of  Rutland  and  Leicester,  which 
was  about  1720.  It  is  certain  that  before  1745  there  were  several 
families  in  the  place,  and  some  considerable  improvements  made. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  Jostah  Livermore  fend  his  brother,  Jason  Livermorc, 
and  Abijah  Bemis,  from  Weston.  Neai*  them  were  also  William  Thomson  and  oo^ 
or  two  of  his  sons.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was  neyer  interrupted  by  Indian  depre- 
dations;  or  by  any  other  calamity,  but  gradually  progressed  till  all  the  land  was  taken 
up.  It  is  believed  that  this  town  was  never  constituted  such  by  any  direct  legislative 
act  J  it,  however,  assumed  full  Xovm  privileges  some  time  in  the  year  1776,  wh^n 
Mr.  Abraham  Smith  was  sent  representative  to  the  general  court. 

At  the  first  meeting  aAer  the  organization  of  the  district,  holdeu  on  the  Jrst  of  April, 
1765,  a  vote  passed  to  build  a  meeting-housfe,  which  was  accordingly  erected  the  same 
year.  Rev.  Silas  Biglow  was  ordained  their  first  pastor,  October  21,  1767.  He  con- 
tinued but  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  office,  being  removed  by  death,  Nof.  16^ 
1769,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Alexander  Thayer.  The  neact  minis- 
ter was  Rev.  John  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1785 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Daziiel 
Grosvenor,  who  was  installed  in  1794.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Gains  Conant,  was 
ordained  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  Rev.  Moses  Winch.  Mr.  WincJi  was 
f.iicceeded  by  Rev.  James  D.  Famswortb,  in  1835. 


Central  part  of  Pazton, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congiegational  church  in 
the  central  part  of  Paxton.  This  town  is  hilly,  consistingof  large 
swells  of  land,  which  on  their  summits  are  so  levelled  as  to  appear 
like  plains,  the  acclivity  in  many  instances  being  so  slight  and 
gradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  for  a  considerable  extent  on 
their  tops.  The  two  highest  hills  in  the  town  are  Turkey  Hill  and 
Asnebumskit  Hill.  From  the  top  of  the  last-mentioned  hill,  in 
a  clear  day,  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and  delightful.  Popu- 
lation, 619.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  24,200  pairs  of  boots: 
value,  $48,430;  males  employed,  63,  females,  9. 


PETERSHAM. 

This  was  an  origmal  grant  made  by  the  general  court,  in  1732, 
to  John  Bennet,  Jeremiah  Purley,  and  others,  as  a  compensatioa 
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for  services  dmie  by  them  in  the  Indian  wars^  under  Capt  Jolm 
White,  of  Lancaster.    Some  time  after  the  grant,  the  proprietors 


South€m  view  of  Petersham. 

purchased  the  soil  of  the  Indians,  for  a  satisfactory  consideration, 
and  took  of  them  a  deed.  It  had  been  a  residence  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  called  by  them  Nich-e-waug,  which  name  it  bore  until  it 
was  incorporated  a  town,  in  1754. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  been  in  the  sooth  part  of  the  town, 
near  Nicheivaug  Hill,  whereon,  as  m  some  other  pans  of  the  town,  they  had  planted 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  the  traces  of  which  were  remaining  when  the  English  began  a 
settlement  there.  The  first  settlers  experienced  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  in  1744,  a  French  war  broke  out,  and  the  Indians,  being 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  became  hostile,  and  began  to  commit  depredations 
in  Tarious  parts  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  the  few  inhabitants  great  fear,  and 
obUged  them  for  their  safety  to  fortify  a  number  of  houses  in  different  parts  of  Uie  town, 
into  each  of  which  a  number  of  families  moved,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  there  as  a 
guard  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  reconnoiter  the  country. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  this  place^  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney, 
was  ordained,  in  1738.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
next  year  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Reed.  The  nextpastor,  Rev.  Festus  Fos- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1802 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Luther  Wilson j  who  was  installed 
in  1819.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  George  R.  Noyes,  tiras  installed  in  1834.  Rev.  Wil 
liam  Wolcott  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Calebs.  Tracy, in  1834. 

The  cut  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Petersham, 
showing  the  public  buildings,  &c.  The  natural  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  elevated,  but  not  hilly  or  uneven.  The 
center  of  the  town  lies  upon  the  highest  land  in  it,  which  is  a 
large,  long,  flat  hill,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which  runs  the  prin- 
cipal street  from  north  to*  south,  and  for  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length  affords  a  most  commanding  prospect,  not  only  of  the  whole 
town,  but  of  the  towns  adjoining.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  land  bears  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  most  natural  to  grass  and 
pasturage.  This  town  is  watered  by  Swift  river,  on  which  are 
some  manufactories  of  iron.  Here  are  2  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional axid  1  Baptist    Population,  1,731.    Distance,  29  miles  from 
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WoicMter,  and  62  fiftxn  Boston.  Inl887,  thorevaieiDaniifiietimd 
in  this  town  130,626  palm-Iesf  hats ;  value,  |26,496.  Then  is  1 
woolloi  mill. 


PHILLIPSTON. 


This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Templeton,  and  was  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  in  1774,  and  in  1786  was  incorporated  a  town, 
and  najned  Gerry,  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  vice-president  of 
the  United  States ;  *'  but  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
measures  when  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  a  law 
for  districting  the  state  for  the  choice  of  senators,  which  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  town,  they  petitioned  to  the  court, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Phittipstan^  in  1812."  The  organ- 
ization of  a  church  was  retarded  on  account  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  However,  in  1785,  one  was  gathered,'  under  the  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  1^8  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tucker- was 
ordained  pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1800,  by  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Bascom ;  the  next  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  was  installed 
in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  in  1836. 

This  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  soil 
is  productive.  Two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house  is  situated  a 
very  fertile  hill,  large  in  extent,  called  Prospect  Hill.  There  is  an 
eminence  on  this  hill,  which  overlooks  all  the  highlands  for  many 
miles  around.  Upon  it  are  many  excellent  farms.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  center  is  situated  a  large  and  fine  pond.  There  are 
3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 
Population^  887.  Distance,  30  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  finom 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  1,512  spindles; 
165,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured;  value,  $15,(K)0;  one 
woollen  mill ;  11,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value,  $2BfllOOn 
Palm-leaf  hats  manuutctured,  65,600;  value,  $16,600. 


PRINCETON, 


Tms  township  was  partly  taken  ftbm  Rutland,  and  partly  made 
up  of  some  lanos  in  the  neighborhood  which  belonged  to  the  state. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  named  Princeton,  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  proprietor  of  this  tract  of  land. 
• 

At  the  time  of  its  inoorponUioD  there  were  %boat  20  Ihmilies  in  the  piece.  The 
inhabitants  erected  a  meeting-hou&e  in  1762,  and  in  1764  the  chnrch  was  embodied ; 
and  after  a  Dumber  of  unsuccessAil  attempts  to  settle  a  minister,  Rer.  Timochjr  Fuller 
was  oidained,  in  1767.  He  trtes  dismissed  in  1776,  and  the  church  was  destitute  of  a 
pastor  till  1786,  when  Rer.  Thomas  Crafts  was  ocdainad.  In  odnse^nence  of  iU  heahfa, 
he  was  dismissed  in  1791.  Rer.  Joseph  Rnssell,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  1796^ 
and  was  sncceeded  by  Rer.  James  Mnrdock,  I).  P.,  in  1802.  Rev.  Samnel  Clarlte 
succeeded  Dr.  Murdoch  in  1817.  Rer.  Alonio  Phillips  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  ikt 
Lehasoh  in  1880,  and  was  soeoeedad by  Rer.  E^iah  Demoad  ia  18 
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View  of  the  central  part  .0/  Princeton. 

The  above  is  a  south-west  vie^  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  spme  other  buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Princeton,  which  is 
very  elevated  and  conunands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  spire 
of  the  ancient  church  is  seen  rising  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly,  but  has  a  good  soil.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  rivulets,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  river,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  Wachusett  Hill.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  town  where  springs  issue  and  the  waters 
divide,  running  some  into  Merriniiac,  some  into  Connecticut  river. 


Distant  oimr  of  WackmeU  MnmtmM. 

Wachusett  Mountain  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township, 
and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state  east  of  the  Green  Mountam 
range.  It  is  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet  above  Ae  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rises,  without  any  very  steep  ascent,  about  1,900  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  generally  covered  with  wood,  which  gradually  dwindles  in 
size  towards  the  top,  till  it  becomes  mere  shrubbery,  and  on  the 
siimmit  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases.  Wachusett  gives  to  the 
spectator  upon  its  sununit  a  view  of  the  country  from  30  to  60 
miles  on  every  side.  The  principal  rivers  and  ponds  of  the 
county,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  presented  very 
distinctly  to  the  naked  eye.    This  place  is  much  frequented  in  the 
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mimmer  months.  Part  of  Wachusett  Pond  lies  in  this  town,  and 
part  in  Westminster,  the  dividing  line  passing  through  it  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town  is  Quinepoxet  Pond,  some  part  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Holden.  There  are  4  churches, 
1  Congregational,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Uhiversalist,  and  1  Baptist. 
Population,  1,267.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  50,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ; 
value,  $20,0(K);  there  were  75,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
value,  $9,500. 

ROY  ALSTON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1752,  to  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Erving,  Royal,  Otis,  and  others.  The  grant 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Royalshire,  until  its  incorporation  in 
1765,  when  it  was  called  Royalston,  in  compliment  to  the  late  CoL 
Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Before  the  last  French 
war,  some  who  intended  to  settle  at  the  place  began  fo  work  upon 
their  lands,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  thereto. 
Towards  the  dose  of  that  war,  some  people  began  to  work  there 
asain,  and  in  1762  several  families  moved  into  the  place,  the  first 
of  which  came  in  June,  its  progress  in  improvement  was  very 
rapid,  for  in  less  than  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  incorporated 
with  distinct  town  privileges.  In  1766' a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  the  town,  and  in  1768  Rev.  Joseph  jLee  was  or- 
dained their  pastor.  Mr.  Lee  continued  an  able  and  faithful  pastor 
more  than  60  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  was 
ordained  in  1819.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  about  10 
Baptist  families.  Their  first  teacher  was  Rev.  Elisha  Rice,  who 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Whitman 
Jacobs,  installed  in  1770. 

The  land  in  this  town  consists  generally  of  faillK  and  yalleys,  and  the  soil  is  exceOent, 
being  saitable  for  tillage  or  grazing.  It  is  watered  by  Miller's  river  and  its  tributary 
waters,  upon  which  is  much  good  meadow.  Several  small  streams,  one  of  which  has 
npon  it  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  feet,  and  descends  100  feet  in  40  rods,  unite  and  form 
Tally  river,  which  pours  into  Miller's  river  a  great  quantity  of  water.  These  varioas 
streams  afford  a  number  of  good  mill  sites.  Population,  1,629.  Distance,  34  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  70  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  6  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  72,000  yanls  of  cloth  were  manufactured  ;  value,  $72,000;  males  employed, 
34 ;  females,  34 ;  there  were  129,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactared ;  value,  $16,225 ; 
three  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $15,041  j 
hwids  efliployedi  17 ;  there  were  11  saw-mills ;  value  of  lumber,  $18,165 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 22, 


RUTLAND. 


Tms  to^lm  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1686,  for  £23  of  the 
currency  of  that  time,  and  a  deed  executed  to  Henry  Willard,  Jo- 
seph Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Willard,  and  Cyprian 
Stevens,  by  Wanapapan  aiid  Walipunit,  of  Natick,  and  others,  In- 
dian proprietors.    The  general  name  of  this  tract  was  Naquag. 

This  deed  was  recorded,  but  nothing  Ihrther  was  done  with  the  purchase  for  26  years. 
In  1713,  upon  petition  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  ^neral  courts 
eonditioiiauy,  ttial  within?  years'  time  60  iamilies  shookl  betettM  upon  tt.    Thsooft- 
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fUtkmv  of  the  gnnt  being  ftilfined,  the  town  was  ineorporated  bjr  the  tegislatavBy  at 
their  May  session,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  chosen  unanimouslybv 
the  inhabitants  to  be  their  minister,  but,  as  events  took  place,  was  never  settled  m\k 
them.  The<iharch  was  gathered  in  November,  1727,  und  at  the  same  time  Bev.  Thomas 
Frink  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1740,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster  in  1742.  He  preached  to  the  people  50  years,  and  died 
1792.  In  about  8  months  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich.  Mr,  Good- 
rich died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Luke  B.  Foster,  in  1813.  The  next  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Josiah  Clarke,  was  ordained  m  1818. 


PublU  BuUdings  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland. 


The. above  is  a,  south-western  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
town-house,  and  hotel,. in  the  central  part  of  Rutland.  .  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  very  elevated  situation,  having  a  com- 
manding prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
Qonnecticut  river,  and  is  hilly  and  very  uneven.  It  has  no  large 
stream,  but  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  War^  river,  which  affords 
power  for  several  mills.  This  is  a  good  grazing  township,  and  the 
inhabitants  export  considerable  beef,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  is 
fine  fishing  at  Mtistapaug  and  Long  ponds.  About  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  meeting-house  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  soon  divide; 

t)art  runs  to  the  Merrimac  and  part  to  Connecticut  river.  Popu- 
ation,  1,265.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  firom  Bos- 
ton. In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,000 
yards  of  cloth;  value,  ^15,080  ;  there  were  10,304  pairs  of  boots, 
and  5,950  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $23,369 :  males  em- 
ployed, 37;  females,  13.  The  following  account  of  tne  disturb- 
ances from  the  Indians  is  from  Whitney's  History  of.  Worcester 
County: 

"We  haire  said  the  settlers,  in  1721,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  to  settle  with 
them,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  This  Mr.  Willard  had  been  ordained  a  minister 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  county  or  Hampshire,  bnt  continued  a  very  little  time  with  them 
before  he  was  dismissed.  After  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  with  the  people 
of  Rntland,  he  met  with  many  and  great  discouragements,  and  particularly  bjr  reason 
of  the  fears  and  dangers  arising  from  the  Indians ;  so  that  an  appointment  of  his  instal* 
lation  was  deferred.  However,  at  length  a  day  was  fixed  upon  for  his  solemn  separap 
tion  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1723 ;  but  he  lived 
not  to  see  the  day,  being  cat  off  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  now  related.  As  Deacon 
Joseph  Stevens  and  four  of  his  sons  were  makijig  hay  in  a  meadow,  at  Rutland,  a  littlt 
ni*rth  of  the  place  where  the  meeting^ionse  now  8ta*><ls.  An«:u8t  14th,  1723|  thc^  weit 
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fiii]»riaed  by  Ave  Indlflns.  .The  father  escaped  in  the  Imdies ;  two  of  feJs  boos  imn 
then  and  there  slain ;  the  other  two,  rPhineas  the  eldest,  and  Isaac  the  yoongest,)  were 
made  prisoners.  Two  of  the  five  Inaians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  and  sun,  who  that  i^ter- 
noon  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far  ofCj  but,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  retim* 
ing  to  the  others,  and  met  Mr.  Willanl  in  their  way,  who  was  armed.  One  of  the 
Indians'  guns  missed  fire,  the  others  did  no  execution.'  Mr.  Wiliard  returned  the  ftre, 
and  wocrnded  one  of  them,  it  is  said  mortally ;  the  other  closed  in  with  Mr.  Willaid,  bat 
he  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  had  not  the  other  three  come  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  they  killed  Mr.  WiUard.  This 
account  Phineas  Stevens  gave  upon  his  return  from  captivity,  who  was  ajmectator  ci 
some  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  Indians  having  killed  and  scalped  Mr.  Willanl,  and 
taken  some  of  his  clothes,  went  off  to  Canada,  with  ther  two  captives  above  named. 
They  were  redeemed  in  about  a  year.  Phineas  Stevens  was  a  famous  warrior,  a  cap> 
tain,  and  a  principal  man  in  building  up  and  defending  the  then  young  pkmtalion  No. 
4,  now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire  state.  Isaac  Stevens  lived  at  Rutland.  They 
have  both  been  dead  many  years.-  On  the  3d  of  August,  1724,  the  Ihdians  came  again 
upon  Rutland,  killed  three  persojis,  tvounded  one,  and  made  another  prisoner.  Tlus  is 
as  I  find  it  related  in  Governor  Hutchmson's  history.  Others  speak  of  but  two  killed; 
bat  the  names  of  the  killed,  woudded,  or  prisoner,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  This 
was  the  last  mischief  done  at  Rutland  by  tne  Indians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn."    - 


SHREWSBURY. 

This  township  was  granted  to  certain  persons  in  1717,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  Marlborough,  and  was  originally  larger  than  at 
present  It  began  to  be  settled  the  same  year  by  a  few  people  from 
Marlborough;  but  the  settlement  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  some 
other  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  at  that  time  people,  not  deem* 
ing  it  a  good  tract  of  land,  passed  through  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  Such  progress  was,  howex'^er,  made,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  that  application  was  made  to  the  general  court  to  be 
invested  with  full  town  privileges.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  town  incorporated  in  1727.  The  town  originally  included  most 
of  what  is  now  Boylston,  most  of  West  Boylsfoh,  and  a  portion  of 
Sterling,  Westborough,  and  Grafton.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  name  of  Indiatij  as  is  stated,  does  not  occur  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  They  had,  some  years  before,  retired  (o  a  distance  too  great 
to  alarm  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December,  1723.  Bev.  Job 
Gushing  Was  settled  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  He  died  in  1760,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Kev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1762.  The  next  minis- 
ter,  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Ingersoll,  was  settled  in  1820,  and  died  the  same  vear.  He  waa 
succeeded,  in  1821,  by  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple.  Rev.  George  Allen,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1823.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1721.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  £5  on  each  proprietor,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £210.  After  a  lapse  of  about  40  years,  the  society  voted,  in  October,  1764,  to  boiid 
a  new  meeting-house,  60  feet  in  length  and  45  in  width.  The  Baptist  society  in  this 
town  was  formed  in  1812,  and  their  meeting-house  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$450.  Mr.  Elias  McG-regory  was  their  first  settled  minister,  ordained  June  17, 1818. 
The  Restoration  society  was  formed  April,  182U,  and  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
which,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  stands  on  a  commanding 
elevation.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  36  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,607,  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In 
1837  there  were  93, 101  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  ^88,993; 
males  employed,  140;  females,  109;  value  of  clothing  manufac- 
tured, $60,000, 

This  town  presents  to  the  eye  an  uneven  surfacei  variegated  with 
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Southern  view  of  the  Congregational  Churefif  Shrewsbury, 

liills  and  valleys.  A  range  of  highland,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  numerous 
swells  and  tracts  of  rolling  land,  which  are  most  of  them  in  good 
cultivation,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  from  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  town  is 
well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  though  there  are  no  large 
rivers  in  the  town.  Long  pond,  called  by  the  natives  Quinsigamond, 
lying  in  this  town  by  the  line  of  Worcester,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  nearly  four  miles  long  as 
it  runs,  and  from  100  rods  to  near  a  mile  in  width.  The  water  is, 
in  general,  of  considerable  depth  ;  in  some  places  it  has  been  found 
to  be  90  feet  deep.  There  are  twelve  islands  in  this  pond,  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Stratton's  Island,  which  contaips  150  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  several  families  living  upon  it  Some  of  the  other  islands 
are  more  or  less  cultivated.  This  pond  is  the  principal  feeder  of 
Blackstone  canal.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  large 
meadow,  which  contains  excellent  peat. 

The  following  account  of  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  infancy 
of  the  settlement  is  from  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  Aug.  15, 1723 : 

"  Boston^  August  I5th,  1723. 

"An  exact  accoant  of  the  awful  burning  of  Capt.  John  Keyes's  house,  with  five  per- 
fons  in  it,  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  this  inst.,  taken  from 
a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck  of  Marlborough,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Bragg  of  the  same^  formerly  of  Ipswich,  the  only  person  of  those  who  lodged  in  the 
hoa.He  who,  by  a  distinguishing  providence,  escaped  the  fltmes. 

"  Capt.  Keyes  was  building  an  house  about  nine  or  ten  feet  off  his  old  one.  It  was 
almast  fioished.  And  Mr.  Bragg  aforesaid^  the  carpenter,  with  his  brother  Abiel,  of  17 
years  of  age,  and  William  Oaks  of  18,  his  apprentices,  were  working  about  it.  Capt. 
Keyes,  with  his  wife  and  four  daughters,  lodged  in  the  old  one  ;  and  the  three  carpen- 
ters, with  three  sons  of  the  Captain's,  viz.  Solomon  of  twenty,  John  of  thirteen,  and  Ste- 
phen of  six  years  of  age,  lay  in  the  new.  On  the  Wednesday  night,  going  to  bed,  they 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  of  the  fire,  being  excited  thereto  by  the  saying  of  one, 
He  would  not  have  the  house  burnt  for  an  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  reply  of  another,  He 
mould  not  for  two  hundred.  Upon  which,  they  careful  I  v  raked  away  the  chips  lying  near 
it,  and  stayed  till  the  rest  were  almost  burnt  out ;  and  then  they  went  all  six  together 
into  three  beds  in  one  of  the  chambers ;  and  were  very  cheerly  and  merry  at  their  going 
to  bed,  which  was  about  ten  of  the  clock. 

*<  But  about  midnight  Mr.  Bragg  was  awaked  with  a  notion  of  the  house  being  on  fire, 
•nd  a  multitude  calling  to  quench  it ;  with  which  he  got  up,  saw  nothing,  heard  no 
Toice,  bat  could  hardly  fetch  any  breath,  through  the  stifling  smoke ;  concluded  tlis 
Imrim  WM  on  fire,  peroeiTed  somebody  stirriag,  agaiast  whom  lit  hit  two  orlhreetiiiMi 
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other,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  or  other  to  save  them,  till  the  smoke  and  An  came 
so  thick  ana  sccM^hing  upon  him,  he  could  endure  no  longer ;  and  hearing  no  noise  in  the 
chamber,  only,  as  he  thought,  a  (aint  groan  or  two,  he  v/am  forced  to  jump  out,  and,  the 
window  being  small,  head  foremost ;  though  he  supposes,  by  God-s  good  provideooe,  h^ 
turned  before  he  came  to  the  ground.    As  Mr.  Bragg  was  just  got  up  again,  Capt. 
Keyes,  being  awaked  in  the  old  house,  was  coming  to  this  side  of  the  new,  and  met  him. 
But  the  flame  immediately  burst  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  house  was  qnickly  alios 
a  light  fire     No  noise  was  heard  of  the  other  five  who  perished ;  and  it  is  very  qnes 
tionable  whether  more  than  one  of  them  moved  out  of  tneir  beds.    The  old  bouse  was 
also  burnt,  and  almost  every  thing  in  it ;  but  the  people  were  saved,  through  the  great 
goodness  of  God.    But  a  most  dreadful  sight  it  was  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  5  bodies 
nying  m  the  fire,  among  the  timbers  fallen  down  in  the  cellar,  till  towards  the  evening, 
when  the  few  almost  consumed  fragments,  without  heads  or  limbs,  were  gathered,  pot 
into  one  cufRn,  and  buried.    Psalm  Uvi.  3,  Say  unto  God,  How  terrible  art  thorn  m  ik§ 
works !    James  iv.  15ih,  Ye  Imownot  what  thaU  be  on  the  morrow.    Luke  xii.  40ih,  Be 
ye  therefore  ready. ^*    Thus  far  the  newspaper. 

"  The  Capt.  Keyes  above  named  was  alterwards  the  well-known  and  much  esteemed 
Major  John  Keyes,  who  died  in  Shrewsbury,  not  many  years  since,  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  The  new  house  which  was  burnt  stood  on  the  great  road,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  present  meeting-house ;  and  upon  the  same  spot  a  laise 
dweiling-honse  now  stands.'' 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Gen.  Ward, 
in  the  grave-yard  back  of  the  church,  represented  in  the  engraving: 

Sicred  to  the  memnry  of  the  Hononble  Artemaa  Ward,  Es)r.,  who  wm  born  fn  Shnwebury,  N«r.  I7V, 
grtduatad  ei  Hatrapl  CoUegu  174S.  BeU&f  furnished  with  natural  and  acquhed  abaitiea  for  pbbtic  aid  ■§- 
poitaitt  tnanii,  in  1731  he  wiw  conioibsioiied  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  in  1762  he  was  appointed  a  Joailee  of 
the  Gouit  of  Oommon  Pieas  in  this  oouutj ;  In  1776  was  made  president  of  the  said  court.  Hli  ftnn  attach* 
nent  to  the  lighu  of  man  induced  hi<n  to  take  an  active  part  in  thacauM  of  Ameiira.  and  when  the  ceo- 
troverejr  whh  Great  Britain  was  about  to  he  decided  bjr  the  sword,  he  consented  to  take  the  oommand  of  ihs 
American  army,  aitd  contintiod  in  command  durlag  a  moat  critical  period  of  tlie  cooiest.  In  I '  79  he  w 
appointed  a  member  of  Oon^rrees,  and  by  the  free  sullhins  of  his  feUow-citiaen«  was  repaaiedlv  eledad  a 
member  under  the  Feileral  Uoreraineia,  and  continued  in  olavatad  public  suikmii  until  ays  and  bodaijr  ia. 
flrmitjr  cwistraided  him  to  retire.  Such  was  the  firmness  of  hi>  mind  that  he  waa  swajred  neither  \fr  the 
applauae  nr  censures  of  man,  hut  appeared  ever  to  act  under  a  sense  of  duty  and  accountabilltjr  to  God  fe 
tTMT  public  sutfcm  he  acquhted  hnnself  with  dignity,  aMllij,  and  bilBfriij.  and  his  memory  wili  \n^  be 
pracM  with  the  IHends  of  liberty  and  reUgioii.    He  died  Oct.  98, 1800,  b  the  73d  yev  of  hia  affa. 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  the  ancient  town  of  Marlborough,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  about  south 
from  that  town.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1727. 
The  first  church  was  embodied  here  in  1730,  and  the  B«v.  Nathan 
Stone  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  remained  with  the  people  till 
Lis  death,  in  1781,  after  which  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister  till  1791,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordained.  The 
next  pastor,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  D.  Sweet.  Rev.  Walter  FoUet  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1832.  This  church  was 
organized  in  1831.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,113.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  K)6- 
ton.     The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 

f  productive.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  brooks, 
n  1837,  there  was  a  small  woollen  mill  in  the  town;  there  were 
manufactured  170  pairs  of  boots  and  39,312  pairs  of  shoes;  -value, 
$31,660;  males  employed,  80;  females,  75.  Theve  were  6,500 
straw  bonnets  manufactured ;  value,  $9,000. 
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SouTHBRiDGE  was  originally  a  part  of  Sturhridge,  Charlton,  and 
Dudley.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1814.  The  first  church 
was  organized  here  in  1801,  and  Rev.  Jason  Park  was  ordained  the 
first  pastor  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lamb, 
who  Avas  ordained  in  1833.  His  successor.  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
was  installed  in  1835.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Southbridge, 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  this  flourishing  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  or  50  dwelling-houses,  besides  other 
buildings.  The  Baptist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  South- 
bridge  Bank,  Hotel.  &c.,  on  the  left.  The  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinnebaug,  which  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,740.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,844  spindles;  1 ,139,160 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $95,900;  males 
employed,  83 ;  females,  89;  one  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  machinery; 
50,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $150,000 ;  males 
employed,  75 ;  females,  50 ;  boots  manufactured,  590  pairs ;  shoes, 
15,475 ;  value,  $15,712 ;  males  employed,  17 ;  females,  14. 

In  1801  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  Sturhridge,  (now  Southbridge,) 
ninety  in  number,  were,  upon  their  petition,  incorporated  into  a  Poll  Parish,  These 
90  persons,  with  their  families,  formed  rather  a  distmct  community  for  many  years,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence  waft  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Honest  Town, 


SPENCER. 


The  whole  of  this  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of 
Leicester.  It  was  made  a  parish  in  the  year  1744,  by  the  name  of 
the  West  Parish  of  Leicester,  and  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1753, 
by  the  name  of  Spencer.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1744, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year. 
He  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, the  next  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Pope.    The  next  mi»>»''* 
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was  Rev.  Stephen  Crosby,  who  was  settled  in  1819.    Mr.  Cnabf 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  in  1826. 


Sowthtctst  viao  of  Spenur. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Spencer,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  westward,  upon  the  road  to 
Brookfield.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  on  the 
elevated  ground  in  the  distance.  The  Universalist  church  is  the 
building  with  a  tower,  standing  in  the  compact  part  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses. 

This  town  is  elevated,  and  is  said  to  be  950  feet  above  the  tide 
waters  in  Boston  harbor.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  run 
through  the  different  parts ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  size. 
Seven-Mile  river  is  the  largest.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  2,085.  Dis- 
tance, 11  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Boston.  In  1837  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  4  sets  of  machinery  ;  34,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  ^87,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 31;  females,  23;  there  were  52,091  paiirs  of  boots  and  2,940 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $106,4%;  males  employed, 
162 ;  females,  28 ;  four  wire-drawing  mills ;  19  tons  of  wire  manu- 
factured; value,  $10,480;  ten  hands  employed;  there  were  2 
powder  mills ;  162,500  lbs.  of  powder  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$14,500;  there  were  29,600  palm^leaf  hats  manufactured;  value, 
$7,000 

STERLING. 

Triis  was  for  many  years  the  second  parish  in  Lancaster,  and  was 
usually  called  Chockset  It  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1743,  and  remained  united  with  Lancaster  until  April  26, 
1781 ;  when  it  Avas  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Lord  Sterling,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the  American  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

The  first  inhabitants  established  themselves  in  this  town  as  early  as  J  720.  Oamalial 
Baaman  was  the  first  inhabitant,  and  was  immediately  Mowed  by  Samuel  SawyVi 
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Benjamiii  Hanghton,  Dayid  Osgood,  and  Jonathan  Osgood.  They  were  all  natives  of 
Lancaster  old  parish,  and  of  families  who  had  long  resided  there.  Their  houses  wero 
all  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  lying  north-westerly  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1742.  The  church  was  gathered  Dec.  19,  1744,  and 
Bey.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  day.  The  second  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1799,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  find 
Sunday  of  the  year  1800.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Mellen  was  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1779  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  who  was  ordain* 
ed  in  1815.    Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1819. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  there  is  very 
little  broken  or  waste  land  in  it.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  in 
rich  abundance,  to  repay  the  husbandman  for  its  cultivation.  The 
land  is  naturally  moist,  and  by  the  help  of  the  rivulets  the  water 
may  be  turned  over  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hills.  There  is  but 
one  river  in  this  town,  called  Still  river,  from  the  placid  motion  of 
its  waters.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  little  village,  consisting  of  2  churches  and  about 
20  dwelling-houses.  Population,  1.650.  Distance,  11  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  40  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  24  manufac- 
tories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  was  $53,228;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  22,600 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $7,200;  value  of  scythe 
snaiths  manufactured,  $5,000. 


STURBRIDGE 


The  land  of  this  town  was  originally  granted,  in  1729,  to  seve- 
ral petitioners  of  Medfield,  and  many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from 
that  town,  and  hence  the  place  was  called  New  Medfield,  until  its 
incorporation  in  1738,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Sturbridge. 
The  following,  respecting  the  first  settlers,  is  from  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Clark's  Historical  Sketch  of  Sturbridge,  published  in  1838  : 

"  Hanry  Fi*ke,  one  of  the  original  proprieton,  and  hw  brother  l>anlel  pitched  their  lent  near  the  top  of  tilt 
hni  which  had  ever  sinc<!  borne  their  name.  They  had  been  at  work  fur  «>metime  withont  knowing  which 
way  ihey  must  look  for  their  nearest  neighbor,  or  whrther  indeed  they  had  a  neisrhbnr  nenmr  than  o.ie  of 
the  adjacent  townt.  At  length  on  a  clear  afternoon  they  heanl  the  sound  of  an  axe  far  off  in  a  Mutheriy 
direction,  aad  went  in  pursuit  of  it.  The  i.'idividiial  whose  aulitary  axe  Ihey  heard  had  alao  been  atiracted 
by  the  arnind  i*f  theira,  and  wae  advancing  towards  them  on  thr  name  errand.  'Iliey  rainf  in  sieht  of  one 
another,  oo  opposite  sides  of  the  Quinebaui^  river  By  felling  two  trees  into  the  stream  one  from  each  bank, 
a  bridge  was  constructed  on  which  they  were  able  to  meet  and  excliange  saluiaiionsf.  The  unknown  man 
of  the  axe  was  found  to  be  James  Denlson.  one  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  home,  had 
taken  lodgings  in  a  cave,  which  b  still  to  be  seen  not  for  from  Westvill.  In  that  lonely  den  he  continued 
-      bode,  ills  a* -  -      -- 


10  take  paasewion,  when  Mr.  Deniaon  peaceably  withdrew  and  built  him  a  house  of  his  own. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  work  of  clearing  the  forejit  had  been  undertaken,  no  one  had  venti  ^ 

the  winter  in  a  place  so  desolate  and  distant  from  the  track  of  man.  The  proprietors,  or  whomsoever  they 
emi^yed,  usually  came  in  the  spring,  and  returned  to  their  respective  towns  in  the  autumn.  Joseph  Smith, 
witn  no  other  companion  than  his  foithftil  dog,  was  the  first  who  encountered  the  rigors  of  whiter  in  Stur- 


his  abode,  it  Is  said,  till  a  nplghboring  wolf,  who  probably  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  premises,  signified  a  widi 
—    ""    *  ""  '  "   "  * '        'kouseof  hisown. 

,  no  one  had  ventured  to  spend 
oprietors,  or  wtiomsoever  they 
r  came  in  the  spring,  and  returned  to  their  respective  towns  in  the  autumn.  Joseph  Smith, 
npanlon  than  his  foithftil  dog,  was  the  first  who  encountered  the  rigors  of  winter  in  &ur- 
bridge.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  mors  secluded  firom  human  society  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernanda^ 
than  Mr.  Smith  was  in  this  place  during  four  months,  having  neither  seen  nor  heard  ftom  a  human  bebur 
la.a]l  that  time.  The  cellar  which  protected  his  frugal  elofe  ftom  the  ftusia  of  that  dreary  winter  may  stIU 
be  seen  on  the  form  of  Jabes  Harding,  Esq.,  not  for  from  an  eged  pear-tne,  which  Mr.  Smith  ii  said  to  hav« 
planted  aooa  after  he  came." 

The  proprietors  built  a  meeting-honse,  which  was  consecrated)  in  1733,  b^  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Baxter,  of  Medfield.  In  1736  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordained  pastor.  About 
1747,  a  number  of  his  church,  conceiving  they  had  received  ntw  light,  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  separated  from  him.  Mr.  Rice  died  in  1759.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshua  Paine,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  in  1819.  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Clark  succeeded  Mr.  Bond  in  1831.    The  persons  who  separated  from  Mr.  Bice'a 
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chnrch  fonned  themselves  into  a  Baptist  church  aboat  1750.  The  first  meetiog-hoitse 
of  this  society  was  built  on  Fisk*s  Hill,  in  1784.  Rev.  William  Ewing  was  their  first 
minister.  Rev.  Jordan  Dod^  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  1784,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1788.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  was  ordained  in  1796.  His  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Addison  Parker,  was  installed  in  1833.  Rev.  Isaac  Merriamand  Rev.  O.  O. 
Steams  have  been  the  succeeding  pastors. 

The  central  village  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  fertile.  The  vil- 
lage consists  of  about  30  dwelUng-houses,  a  Congregational  and 
Baptist  church.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  north-east,  upon  the  Charlton 
road.  Population,  2,004.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
68  from  Boston.  The  Quinebaug  has  its  source  in  this  town ;  it 
originates  from  near  Lead-mine  pond,  takes  a  circuitous  course  into 
Union,  Holland,  Brimfield,  and  back  into  Sturbridge.  Upon  this 
stream  are  considerable  tracts  of  interval  and  meadow  lands.  There 
are  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town,  near  one  of  which,  called  Lead- 
mine  pond,  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe,  many  years 
since,  dug  deep  for  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  they  car  • 
ried  with  them  to  England.     They  never,  however,  returned. 


Vuro  of  the  ctntral  village,  in  Sturbridge. 

In  1837  there  were  6  cotton  mills,  8,664  spindles ;  829,749  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $117,134;  males  em- 
ployed, 71 ;  females,  117;  there  were  manufactured  2,220  pairs  of 
boots,  and  12,660  pairs  of  shoes ;  value,  $18,306  40 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 35;  females,  15;  value  of  pocket  rifles  manufactured, 
$20,275 ;  hands  employed,  36. 

In  the  touthera  put  of  the  townihip  to  an  extenefre  tract  of  hroken  land,  called  Breakneck,  near  which 
the  Breakneck  pond  in  Union,  Conn.,  takee  Ita  riae.    A  ledge  of  rocka  in  thto  tract  extenda  abovt  •  mle. 


which,  in 

itated  that  an  old  lady,  the  wife 


places,  to  100  feet  nerpendicuUr.    Thto  ledge  haa  been  egreat  place  for  rattleonakaa.    It  ia 
of  an  extenaive  Armer  bj  the  name  of  Howani.  living  in  thto  richiitj.  after 

ind  kill  ratUeaiMkea; 
anakee,  anme  yean  ago^ 
.     .  B  quinay  and  apraina,  the 

akin  for  rheumattom  and  head-aclies  :  and  ihe  ^all  was  also  used  in  medicinal  preparations.  They  wen 
worth  flrom  about  60  to  76  cents  per  head,  and  it  was  for  the  pro6t  of  the  busineaa  that  it  waa  followed  by 
the  old  tody.  The  only  instance  known  of  any  person  being  bit  here  by  a  rattleanake  waa  that  of  a  l«i— 
hto  father  filled  hto  mouth  with  tobacco  juice  ana  sucked  out  the  potoon,  so  that  the  eflecu  of  the  bhe  wm 
aearcely  percepUhla.    Black  soakea,  upwards  of  nine  feet  hi  length,  haTa  been  killed  in  the  Bnaknack 


her  dairy  buaineea  was  done  in  the  morning,  in  the  Month  of  May,  ueed  to  aoout  and  kill  ratUeanakea;  and 
that  ahe  had  been  known  to  have  killed  as  many  as  16  in  one  mornmg.    Theee  snakes,  anme  yean  a 
were  made  ooosiderable  use  of  for  medicinal  purpoees ;  the  oil  as  a  nmadr  for  the  quinsy  and  apraina, 
'      "  ■   *  "in  medicl    '  * 
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SUTTON. 

This  town  was  originally  purchased  by  a  number  of  persons  of 
John  Wampus,  a  sachem,  and  his  company  of  Indians,  who  claim- 
ed it,  and  was  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the  general  court  in 
1704.  It  was  formed  into  a  township  and  called  Sutton  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1715.  The  settling  of  the  town  was  retard- 
ed for  some  time  by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1716,  three  families  were  seated  in  the  place,  and  spent  the  succeeding 
winter  there,  which  was  that  of  the  great  snow.  This  snow  fell  on  some  of  the  last 
days  of  February,  (0.  S.)  and  came  so  deep  that  it  wholly  covered  over  the  hut  m  which 
one  of  the  families  lived.  The  man  being  from  home,  the  family  would  probably  have 
suffered  much,  had  not  an  Indian,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  come  to  their  relief. 
He  found  the  cottage  only  by  the  hole  which  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  had  made 
through  the  snow.  In  September,  1717,  the  first  child  was  bom  in  the  town,  named 
Abigail  Marsh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh. 


Congregatumai  Ckurchf  Suttom* 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sutton,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  in  various  directions.  At  present  there  are  but 
few  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone  river,  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  passes  on  the  northern  border.  The  township  is  generally 
hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  contains  soap-stone,  and  excellent 
granite  for  building.  In  the  town  are  2  Coogre^tional  meeting- 
houses, 2  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  Population,  2,457.  Distance, 
10  miles  from  Worcester,  and  44  from  Boston.  Wilkinsonville, 
a  small  manufacturing  village,  containing  an  Episcopal  church,  is 
on  Blackstone  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  7,356  spindles; 
1,301,727  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$125,572;  males  employed,  94;  females,  100;  2  woollen  mills,  4 
sets  of  machinery ;  82,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ; 
value,  $110,000;  males  employed,  40;  females,  24.  There  were 
2,000  dozen  of  shuttles  manulGBictured;  value,  $10,000;  hands  em- 
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ployed,  13.  Boots  manufactured,  9,314  pairs;  shoes,  61,968  pain; 
value,  $55,656;  males  employed,  103;  females,  99.  Spmdles 
manufactured,  30,000 ;  value,  $5,000.  Value  of  scythes  mannfac- 
tured,  $3,350. 

The  first  church  in  Sutton  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1720,  and  ReT.  John 
McKinstry  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  there  edn 
catcd.  He  was  dismissed  in  1728,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Darid 
Hall,  D.  D  ,  who,  after  a  life  of  useftilness,  died  1789.  He  was  succeeded  by  ReT.  Ed- 
mund Mills,  in  1790.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  John  Maltby,  was  ordained  in  1826.  His 
successor,  Rev.  Hiram  Tracy,  was  ordained  in  1835.  The  second  parish  in  Satton 
was  incurporaied  by  the  legislature  in  1743.  Rev.  James  Wilroan  was  their  first  pas- 
tor, onlainetl  in  1747.  The  first  Baptist  society  in  the  town  was  formed  in  1785,  and 
Rev.  Benjamin  Marsh  was  onlained  their  elder.  Of  the  Baptist  society  in  the  sontli- 
east  part  of  the  town,  Elder  Wm.  Bachelder  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1792. 


TEMPLETOiN. 

This  town  was  an  original  grant  to  certain  persons  who  did  ser- 
vice in  King  Philip's  war,  or  to  their  heirs,  and  was  known  by  the 
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name  of  Narragansett  No.  6  until  its  incorporation,  in  1762,  when 
the  name  of  Templeton  was  given  to  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  tract  was  held  at  Concord,  in  1733. 

Its  settlement  was  greatly  retarded  through  danger  from  the  Indians,  but  after  the 
close  of  the  French  wars  Inhabitants  moved  in  and  the  settlement  rapidly  improved. 
The  first  church  was  ^thered  here  in  1755,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Pond  was  ordained  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1759,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Sparhawk  in  1761.  The 
next  minister,  Rev.  Charles  Wellington,  was  ordained  in  1807.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis 
Sabin  in  1837. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  of  uneven  surface,  but  contains  much 
good  land.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of  Miller's  and  Chicopce 
rivers,  and  has  many  excellent  mill-sites.  The  engraving  above 
is  a  north  view  in  the  village  of  Templeton,  which  consists  of  2 
churches  and  about  30  dwelling-houses.  The  Unitarian  church  is 
seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox  on  the  left.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  30  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Royalston,  8  from 
Athol,  and  58  from  Boston.    Population,  1,690.    In  1837  there 
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waa  1  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  30,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $30,000;  males  employed,  16;  females, 
16.  There  w«re  8,630  pairs  of  boots  and  9,280  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $22,327;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
117,304;  value,  $22,106.  There  were  9  manufactories  for  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware;  value,  $12,586;  hands  employed,  22.  There 
was  1  manufactory  for  tin  ware,  1  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes, 
and  1  air  and  cupola  furnace.  Eleven  saw-mills ;  lumber  sawed, 
1,986,000  feet ;  value,  $16,040. 


UPTON. 


Tms  town  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  taken  from  Mendon, 
Sutton,  and  Hopkinton.  it  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court 
in  1735.     The  first  church  was  formed  in  this  town  soon  after  its 
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mcorporation,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  a  few  years  with  the  people,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Pish,  (from  Stonington,  Conn.,)  ordained 
in  1751.  He  died  in  1795.  The  next  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  was  ordained  in  1796.  The  society  of  Baptists 
originated  about  1750,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Abraham  Bloss  was 
ordained  their  teaching  elder.  This  town  presents  a  varied  surface, 
changing  from  siiiooth  to  rough,  and  from  hilly  to  more  level  ground. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  is  pretty  well  watered.  A  small 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  West  river,  passes  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Blackstone  in^  the  Tower  part 
of  Uxbridge.  The  village  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  and 
a  Congregational  church,  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Population,  1,451.  Distance,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and 
35  firom  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill ;  2  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  31,200  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $15,600; 
boots  manufactured,  3,600  pairs;  shoes,  117,699  pairs;  value, 
$107,796  84 ;  males  employed,  156 ;  females,  81 ;  there  were  14,000 
mkw  bonnets  manufactured;  value,  $35,110. 
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UXBRIDGE. 

This  town  is  composed  of  what  was  formerly  the  western  part 
of  Mendon.  It  was  set  off  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral court  in  June,  1727,  and  then  received  its  present  name.  The 
Indian  name  was  Wacantuck.  It  was  larger  at  first  than  at  present, 
as  the  north  part,  in  1772,  was  set  off  and  made  a  distinct  town,  bj 
the  name  of  Northbridge. 


Southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridge. 

A  church  was  gathered  here  in  1731,  (under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr,  of 
Mendon,)  of  which  Rev.  Nathan  Webb  was  ordained  pastor.  He  continued  with  the 
people  41  years,  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  saccecdcd  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Chapman, 
ordained  in  1774.  He  was  dismissed  in  1781,  and  in  17S3  Rev.  Jo^>iah  Spaalding  siio> 
oeedtd,  who,  continuing  but  about  4  years,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Jndsoo,  who 
was  ordained  in  1792.  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish  chuich 
in  1833.  Rev.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  the  pastor  of  the  second  church,  was  settled  ia 
1832.    There  is  a  Friends'  church  in  this  town. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridge, 
taken  from  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  Unitarian 
church,  a  gothic  stnicture,  appears  in  the  central  part;  the  other 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  left  Some  of  the  buildings 
in  Rogerson's  village,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  center,  are  discerned 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Population,  2,246.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  38  from  Boston. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  flourishing  town ;  the  center  is  level 
and  has  a  light  soil;  the  surrounding  hills  are  moist,  and  better 
adapted  to  grazing  and  orchards.  Iriere  are  in  the  town  a  quarry 
of  stone,  easily  wrought  and  highly  valuable,  and  an  iron  mine, 
from  which  much  ore  has  been  taken.  Uxbridge  enjoys  important 
advantages  in  being  situated,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  on  the 
Blackstone  river  and  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  water  power  of 
West  and  Mumford  rivers,  which  here  join  the  Blackstone.  In  1837 
there  were  3  cotton  mills:  11,000  spindles ;  936,000  yards  of  cotton 
ffoods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $168,000;  males  employed,  130; 
wmales,  260;  five  woollen  mills;  13  sets  of  machinery;  296|000 
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yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured ;  value,  $186,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 62 ;  females,  66. 


WARREN. 

This  town  was  taken  partly  from  Brookfield,  and  partly  from 
Brimfield  and  Palmer,  in  Hampden  county.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1741,  by  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  its  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Warren,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Warren, 
who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  here  in  1743,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.     He  died  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Rev.  Stephen  Baxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  have  been  Sylvester  Burt,  settled  in  1806; 
Munson  C.  Gaylord,  in  1816;  Oren  Catlin,  in  1829;  Charles  Fitch, 
in  1832 ;  and  George  Trask,  in  1836.  Warren  is  situated  At  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  county.  The  land,  though  rather  rough, 
is  productive.  The  river  Quaboag,  from  Brookfield,  enters  this 
town  from  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  it,  goes  out  at  the 
west  angle,  and  falls  into  the  Chicopee  river.  Coy's  hill,  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  afibrds  abundance  of  granite,  being  here 
valuable  for  building  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  river, 
iron  ore  is  found,  and  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered,  which 
has  some  visitants.  The  accompanying  view  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  central  part  of  the  town  as  seen  from  the  schoolhouse, 
on  the  Brookfield  road.  The  Congregational  church  *s  seen  on  the 
right ;  the  Universalist  is  the  builoing  seen  in  the  distance  with  a 
tower.  The  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  passes  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  hotel  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  town  1  cotton,  2  woollen,  and  1  scythe  factories. 
Population,  1,196.  Distance,  24  miles  westerly  from  Worcester, 
and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  46,000  {Ksdm-leaf  hats 
manufactured ;  value,  $5,860.  Value  of  woollen  goods  manufac- 
tured, $61,300;  value  of  cotton  goods,  $8,000 
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WEBSTER. 


This  town  was  set  off  from  Dudley  and  Oxford,  and  incorpo- 
rated in'  1832.  It  was  named  after  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  rather  rough,  and  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  adjoining  towns.  The  outlet  of  Chcar-gogg^gogg-- 
man-chogg-a-go^g,  a  large  pond  in  this  town,  three  miles  in  lengtti, 
affords  fine  water  privileges.    The  engraving  shows  a  north-east- 
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em  view  of  the  central  and  principal  village  in  Webster,  as  it  is 
entered  upon  the  Boston  roaa.  One  of  the  Slater  cotton  mills  is 
seen  on  the  left.  Mr.  Slater,  who,  it  is  stated,  first  introduced  the 
cotton  msinufacturing  business  into  this  country,  lived  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  this  village ;  his  house  is  seen  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving,  having  4  chimneys.  The  Methodist  church  and 
the  center  school-house,  each  with  a  spire,  are  seen  in  the  back 
ground.  The  Baptist  church  is  still  farther  westward.  Popula- 
tion, 1,210.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from  Boa- 
ton.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills;  6,088  spindles;  1,155,635 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $103,427 ;  xnales 
employed,  62;  female^s,  101.  There  were  2  woollen  mills,  6  sets 
of  machinery;  60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value, 
$180,000;  males  employed,  50;  females,  45.  One  thread  mill; 
42,000  lbs.  of  thread  were  manufactured;  value,  $26,000;  males 
employed,  11 ;  females,  19. 


WESTBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  Ijring  the  whole 
length  of  that  town  on  the  west  side  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation, 
m  Nov.  1717,  it  was  called  Westborough.  TThis  part  of  Marlbo- 
rough being  a  frontier,  having  no  town  between  it  and  Brookfield 
on  the  west,  about  40  miles  distant,  the  settlement  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly.  Several  families,  however,  before  1700  were  settled 
near  where  the  Congregational  meeting-house  stands,  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Edmund  Rice's.     The  church  waf 
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gathered  here  in  1724,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman  was  ordained 
their  pastor;  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  was  ordained  in 
1789.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Ehsha  Rockwood,  was  ordained 
in  1808.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish 
church  in  1834 ;  his  successors  were  Rev.  Barnabas  Phinney,  in- 
stalled in  1836,  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Kittredge,  in  1837.  There  is 
a  pleasant  and  well-built  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist church.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
the  center.  The  lands  rise  about  a  mile  distant  on  ihe  east,  sou3i, 
and  west.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  by 
Ckmcord  and  Sudbury  rivers.  Population,  1,612.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  20,092  pairs  of  boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes{ 
value,  $148,774  40;  males  employed,  360;  females,  214. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  in  which  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  bora,  Dec.  8,  1766;  it 
is  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  and  is 
about  two  miles  westward  of  the  central  village,  on  a  cross  road. 
His  mechanical  genius  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age.  The 
small  building  seen  standing  by  the  house  was  his  work-shop, 
where  he  manufactured  various  articles.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen  cut  on  the  door  with  his  penknife.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  state  of  Georgia ;  while  here 
he  invented  the  cotton  gin^  which  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  southern  states. 

Before  this  inrention,  one  person  could  clean  from  the  seeds  but  one  pound  of  cotton 
daily ;  with  the  aid  of  this  machine  a  single  person  can  in  one  day  clean  a  thousand 
pounds  with  ease.  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  by  means  of  this 
iDTentioo  <<  tknr  lands  were  trebled  in  value.**  For  this  invention  Mr.  Whitney  obtained 
a  patent,  but,  like  many  other  benefactors  of  the  public,  was  plundered  of  the  benefiu 
of  his  invention.  Mr.  Whitney,  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of /^ 
onm  for  the  dnited  States,  was  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortable  independence.  The 
village  which  he  built  up  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  for  his  workman,  is  called 
Wkiu^fOk.    Mr.  Whitney  died  in  New  Haven,  Jaa.  8, 1825. 
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WEST   BOYLSTON, 

This  town  was  settled  as  early  as  1720,  by  several  families  finom 
Marlborough,  being  then  included  in  the  grant  of  land  called 
Shrewsbury.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Benjamin  Hinds,  Isaac 
Temple,  Edward  Goodale,  William  Whitney,  John  Bixby,  and 
William  Holt.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1808. 
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Vale  of  West  Bo^Uton, 


In  1796,  the  present  town  was  incorporated  a  separate  parish.  In  the  same  year  a 
Congregational  church  was  gathered,  consisting  of  32  members.  Rev.  William  Nash, 
the  first  minister,  was  ordained  on  the  1 1th  of  Oct.,  1797.  His  successor,  Rev.  John 
Boardman,  was  ordained  in  1821 ;  the  next  minister  was  installed  in  1834.  Rer. 
Fhilemon  Russell,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society,  was  ordained  in  1834.  In  1813,  a  so- 
ciety of  Baptists  was  formed  in  the  town.  In  1818.  they  built  a  meeting-house.  The  next 
year  the  church  was  organized,  of  about  50  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Holden.  Tn  1821,  they  had  constant  preaching  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Branch. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  town  built  a  stockade  fort,  of  square  logs,  for  defence,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Temple.  This  fort  stood  till  about  1790;  the  only  inti- 
mations of  any  hostilities  against  it  were  a  few  bullets  lodged  in  the  timbers.  A  few 
traces  of  the  aborigines  are  sometimes  discovered. 

In  thesonth  part  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  called  Pleasant  VaDey. 
At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  location  of  a  small  pond.  The  engraving  shows  the 
appearance  of  this  spot  as  it  is  seen  from  the  north.  At  this  point,  immediately  north,  and 
•eparated  from  the  valley  by  a  bar  or  ridge  of  land,  is  a  depression  of  a  number  of  feet 
lower  than  the  vale,  which  is,  perhaps,  10  or  12  rods  in  length,  and  in  its  formation 
resembles  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  This  place  is  aboat  one  mile  sontherly  of  the  principal 
village  of  West  Boylston.  The  following  notice  of  this  beautiful  little  spot,  with  the 
aocompanjring  lines,  are  taken  from  the  American  Traveller  of  July  14,  1826 : 

*'  On  iMvhif  tb*  n»d  rou  antor  a  grore  of  orIu  and  maplM,  between  tifodeclirhies.  and  contfnuliif  down 
thli  avwkot  tlttt  wind*  uoag  through  the  ahrab-oaka,  al  ooee  opern  to  the  riew  a  plain  of  3  or  4  acrai^  of  aa 
oral  fbim,  aumMUided  on  every  eide,  except  the  narrow  paai  bv  which  jou  enter,  by  high  and  alnxMt  per* 
peadici^tf  banka,  wHoae  aidee  are  coverea  bj  the  birch  and  ahrub-oak,  and  whoee  tope  are  aunnountea  by 
fnm  of  Um  lafgeal  alae.  The  plain  b  more  lerel  and  emooihthan  art  could  malce  it ;  no  remalni  of  ancieat 
treaa,  no  none,  not  ereo  a  atrajr  branch  of  the  neighboring  grore  near  the  acMie.  A  fine  riiort  mm  covem 
the  whole  area,  and  preaenta  to  the  ere  an  enchanting  ftinr  green.  The  alUlnea  of  death  rufna»  undia- 
twbed  bf  the  noba  of  the  workL  It  m  a  place  for  contemplatkn,  where  man  can  turn  hie  thoqghu  tkoina 
t*  Uf  own  hcMii  tad  aadtei*  « tha  MU«  gf  ilM  woikL  or  wliHV  he  eaa  ipcaxn  than  to  Mha  ilM  ns^^ 
AiclriiaagrBacwa. 
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**8wMI  vil«  of  Wett  BoTlmn!  how  calm  a  nciMt 

From  th«  aonowt  and  cam  of  thb  cold  woridofwoa; 
Whh  thy  thickocownd  baoks,  where  iha  wild  flowreta  raaeli 

And  toy  aerpentine  patha  where  the  eTergreeoa  grow. 
Oh,  here  the  war  trampet  ahall  never  be  heard, 

Here  the  bannen  of  foemen  shall  ne'er  be  unfnrl'd; 
At  the  tramp  of  the  warhorae,  thy  patha  shall  be  barred, 

And  peace  with  her  wand  bid  him  back  to  the  world. 
Thj  carpet  ao  green,  'neath  the  blue  skj  outspraad, 

Sball  never  be  aoil'd  by  the  foot  of  dishonor- 
Hare  the  childron  of  nature  by  truth  shall  be  led, 

And  fear  not  the  intrusions  of  care  or  of  sorrow. 
Be  this  the  retreat  of  the  vocaries  of  love, 

For  the  fkiends  of  tho  heart— be  it  piety's  (hne, 
Where  their  vowa  and  their  prayen  shall  ascend--and  abova 

Shall  be  heard,  and  Heaven  grant  that  they  be  heard  not  In  vain. 
Oh,  here  have  I  roam'd  with  the  friend  of  my  heart, 

When  the  last  rays  of  sunshine  were  gilding  the  spot— 
And  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  they  ahau  never  depart, 

And  the  ftiends  that  ware  there  shall  ne'er  be  forgot" 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  7 cotton  mills;  8,036  spindles; 
1,502,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$161,450;  males  employed,  89;  females,  168.  Population,  1,330. 
Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from  Boston. 


WESTMINSTER. 


This  town,  with  others,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
soldiers  who  did  service  in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  war, 
or  to  their  heirs.  It  was  styled  Narragansett  No  2.  until  its  incor* 
poration  in  1769,  when  it  was  named  Westminster.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  town  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Watertown,  Weston,  Sudbury,  Newton,  Medford,  Maiden, 
and  Reading. 

The  first  person  who  settled  on  the  grant  was  Capt.  Fairbanks  Moor,  who  morad 
there  with  his  family  in  March,  1737.  In  June  following,  Dea.  Joseph  Holden  mored 
his  family  into  the  place.  These  two  families  contained  15  persons,  h  being  an 
exposed  plantation,  settlers  moyed  in  but  slowly.  The  proprietors  erected  a  meeting* 
honse  in  1739.  The  Congregational  chnrch  was  formed,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Marsh 
ordained  pastor,  in  1742.  He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  the  town  had  no  minister 
from  that  time  till  1765,  when  the  Rev.  Asaph  Rice  was  settled.  Previonsly  Mr.  Rice 
had  been  a*  missionary  among  the  Indians.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was 
settled  in  1815.  This  town  being  exposed  to  Indian  assaults,  the  general  court,  in  1743, 
granted  £400  to  fortify  the  place,  with  which  ten  forts  were  erected,  and  soldiers  sta- 
lioned  there  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation.  In  1746,  some  of  the  people  of  the 
place  were  put  under  pay  as  a  town  scout.  But  although  the  people  suffered  many 
trials  and  hardships,  it  is  believed  that  no  person  belongmg  to  the  town  was  ever  cat 
off  by  the  enemy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  thenrange  of  highlands  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimac.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  fertile,  containing  good  grazing 
lands.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  tJniversalist,  and  one  Baptist. 
Population,  1,640.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  14  manu&ctories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, 926,350 ;  hands  employed,  38.  There  were  8,400  straw  bonneU  manufactured ; 
value,  S15,675. 
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tons,  all  of  whom*  excepting 


This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1736,  to  60  per- 
'         n«  excepting  8,  belonged  to  Ipswich,  in  Essex 
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county.  It  was  called  "  Ipswich  Canada"  till  Its  incorporation,  in 
1764,  by  the  name  of  Winchendon,  because  most  of  the  grantees 
were  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  1690. 

By  the  year  1752,  ten  famities  were  fixed  down  here.  But  the  settlement  was  reCaid> 
ed  by  what  is  usually  called  the  last  French  war.  Most  of  the  settlers  left  the  place ; 
those  who  remained  were  obliged  to  keep  in  garrisons.  The  proprietors  set  up  the  fint 
meeting-house,  A5  feet  by  35,  in  the  spring  of  1762.  The  church  was  organized,  and 
Rev.  I>aniel  Stimpson  onlained  their  pastor,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  died  is 
1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1769.  Rev.  Levi 
Pilsbury,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Eber  Clark, 
who  was  installed  m  1820.  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  was  installed  the  next  pastor  in  1836. 

This  town  is  rocky  and  moderately  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  deep  and  good.  Manomo* 
nack  Pond,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  head  sooroe 
of  Miller's  river.  Several  branches  of  the  stream  meet  here,  and  the  town  enjoys  vahh 
able  water  privileges.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Bietk- 
odist.  Population,  1,802.  Distance,  33  miles  firom  Worcester,  and  60  from  Boston.  la 
1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  4,000  spindles ;  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  maan- 
Ihctnred ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  125 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machineiy; 
55,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $53,000  ;  males  employed,  25;  le> 
males,  25. 


WORCESTER. 


Worcester  was  incorporated  in  1684,  but  in  consequence  of 
Indian  hostilities  the  first  town  meeting  was  liot  held  till  1722. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  called  by  the  Indians  Quinsigamendf 
that  being  the  name  of  a  large  pond  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
town,  'nie  central  situation  of  this  town  both  in  regard  to  the 
county  and  state,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  chief 
town  of  the  ''  Heart  of  the  CommotvweaUhV 

In  OctoboT)  1668,  a  township  of  land  of  rather  more  than  eight  miles  square,  bottnded 
easterly  by  Quinsigamond  pond,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Daniel  Gookin, 
Daniel  Henchman,  Thomas  Prentice,  and  their  .associates.  On  account  of  the  Indian 
war  prevailing  about  this  period,  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  place  was  prevented. 
In  lo85,  the  Indians  appearing  friendly,  the  persons  named  above,  together  with  Jolm 
Wing,  George  Danson,  Feter  (Moulding,  Dickery  Sargeant,  Isaac  Bull,  and  Jacob  Leon- 
ard, ventur^  to  begin  the  plantation.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  weze  six  or 
seven  houses  erected  here  in  1675|  but,  on  account  of  King  Fhilip^s  war,  which  then 
raged,  they  were  soon  deserted. 

The  natives  who  inhabited  Quinsigamond  were  of  the  Nipmuc  tribe.  The  principal 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Worcester  was  on  a  hill  in  the  south  part  of  tne  town, 
extending  into  Ward,  called  by  them  Pakadufagy  now  known  as  Bogachou.  Wig>» 
warn  hill,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Quinsigamond,  was  probably  a  favorite  residenee  for 
them,  on  account  of  the  fish  and  wild  game  in  the  vicinity.  These  Indians  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  « Indian  apostle,''  and  Mr.  Qookin,  in  1674 ;  at  this  time  thef 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  some  of  them  professed  Chris- 
tianity. In  1675,  Pakachoag  was  visited  by  King  Philip,  who  by  his  artifiees  and 
threats  induced  most  of  the  Indians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  whites. 

After  the  return  of  the  whites  to  Worcester  in  1685,  the  settlement  of  the  place  went 
on  prosperously  till  1701,  when  the  Indians  again  began  to  attack  the  frontier  towns, 
and  Worcester  was  again  depopulated.  After  all  the  other  planters  had  fled,  Dickery 
Sargeant,  with  his  family,  determined  to  remain  and  brave  the  dangers  from  the  Indian 
foe.  He  remained  unmolested  till  1703  or  1704.  The  following  particulars  of  his 
death  are  nreserved.  When  the  Indians  surrounded  his  house,  Sargeant  seized  his 
gnn  to  defend  himself;  as  he  was  retreating  to  the  stair-way,  he  was  shot  down  by  the 
savages.  Upon  this  they  rushed  into  the  house  and  completed  the  work  of  deaUi  bj 
their  tomahawks,  and  tore  off  his  scalp.  They  seized  his  wife  and  five  children,  and 
commenced  a  rapid  retnat  westward,    jtfrs.  Sargeant,  overcome  with  griiif  and  latigni^ 
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inpedad  tbrix  promM.  As  dwy  tiera  MondiBg  tli*  TatMSsrt  or  Tkcalele  KUIs,  a 
chief  stepped  oot  of  the  file,  and,  while  mtendiog  to  be  looking  for  i;aiiie,  came  np 
beluDd  Mrs.  Sergeant  in  an  nnsuspectea  moment^  and  deprived  his  sinsing  captive  or 
Ufe  at  a  single  btow.  The  children  were  carried  into  Canada,  where  they  remained  n 
long  time  before  thqr  ^^k  restored  to  their  friends.  Two  of  the  children,  Daniel  and 
Msrr,  pfefimed  remaining  with  their  captors,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Indians.  In  1709,  Elisha  Ward,  who  was  sent  on  an  express  from  Marlborough 
to  Hadley,  having  stopped  to  examine  his  deserted  farm,  was  lolled. 

Peace  being  concluded  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Jonas  Rice,  with  his  family,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1713,  moved  into  Worcester,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town 
until  the  spring  of  1715.  The  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Worcester  was  Adonijah 
Rice,  who  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1714.  His  father  built  his  house  on  Sagaiabscot  hill,  and 
his  farm  included  some  of  the  lands  once  cultivated  by  Sergeant.  In  1715,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  persons  joined  the  settlement ;  in  1718  their  number  was  augmented 
by  emigrants  from  Ireland,  principally  of  SccKch  descent.  The  first  labor  of  the  in- 
hiabitants  was  to  erect  a  garnson-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  not  far 
from  the  old  south  church.  Another  log  fortress  was  built  near  the  head  of  the  street 
called  Columbian  avenue ;  a  third  was  on  the  Connecticut  mad,  north  of  Lincoln 
square.  A  resnlar  block-house  was  placed  north  of  Adams  square,  where  a  long  iron 
cannon  was  a&rwaids  mounted  to  give  alarm  of  coming  danger.  During  the  French 
war,  this  gun  was  removed  to  the  green  near  the  meeting-house.  On  the  oommence- 
nent  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  posted  west  of  the  court-house.  On  the  news  of  the 
mareh  of  the  British  to  Lexington,  its  voice  aroused  the  people  to  arms.  Meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  first  held  at  the  house  of  Oershom  Rice.  A  building  was  soon 
erected  for  religions  worship  on  Green  street,  north  of  the  union  of  Franklin  street, 
where  the  inhwitants  met,  until  a  spacious  meeting-house  was  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  old  south  church,  in  1719.  According  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary 
records,  there  were  in  Worcester,  in  1718,  fifty-eight  dwelling-houses.  « Tradition 
says  they  were  humble  edifices,  principally  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  ample  stone 
chimneys.  Some  were  furaishea  with  windows  of  diamond  glass,  where  the  resources 
of  the  proprietor  afforded  the  means  for  procuring  such  luxury;  the  light  was  admitted 
u  many  Uuongh  the  dim  transparenc]^  of  oiled  paper." 

Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister,  was  oraained  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,  in  1725.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Thaddens  MaocartVi  who 
was  installed  in  1747.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  his  successor,  was  installed  In 
1790.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1816,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1821  by  Rev.  Aretius  B.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Rodney 
A.  Miller,  ia  1827.  Rev.  Anion  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Secmd 
chuch  in  1786.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  county. 
Rev.  Atonzo  Hill  was  ordained  colteague  pastor  in  1827.  Rev.  Loammi  I.  Hoadley 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Ctdvmitt  church  in  1823.  He  was  succeeded  byRev.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  in  1830,  and  by  Rev.  David  Peabody  in  1835.  Rev.  Jona.  £.  woedbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Unim  church  in  1836.  The  first  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1812.  Elder  William  Bentley  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Going  in  1815.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Willard,  was  settled  in 
1632.  The  Catholic  socierr  was  formed  in  1&34,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1834,  the 
Fkotestant  Episcopal  in  1835|  and  the  Union  society  in  1836. 

Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  bein^  situated  40 
miles  westward  from  Boston,  40  N.  N.  W.  from  Providence,  about 
00  from  Northampton,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  394 
from  Washington.  Latitude  42^  16'  9''  W.,  longitude  from  Lon- 
don 7V  iV.  The  township  is  about  six  miles  square.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills  of  moderate  acclivity,  gentle 
slopes,  and  rounded  outlines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  affording  many  beautiful  prospects  on  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger.  The  populatim  of  the  town  is  7,117. 
The  principal  village  of  Worcester  is  built  chiefly  upon  one  street, 
extending  a  mile  from  north  to  soutti,  and  is  situated  in  a  vaUey 
opening  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  fki* 
▼atioa  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  eon- 
■ideraUA  inland  villages  in  tba  New  England  sutes. 
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View  at  the  north  entrmue  to  Ute  village  of  Worcester, 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  village  of  Wor- 
ce>ster,  taken  from  the  old  Boston  road.  The  first  building  seen  hi 
the  center  is  the  court-house.  The  next  is  the  Unitarian  chiuch, 
and  the  spire  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  Central  church.  The  build- 
ding  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  is  the  mansion-house  of  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Esq.  The  large  warehouses  and  stores,  crowded  with 
every  variety  of  goods,  the  superior  style  and  appearance  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  the  passing  of  travellers  and  others 
in  the  streets,  give  this  place  the  appearance  and  activity  of  a  city. 
There  are  in  the  limits  of  the  village  7  houses  for  public  worship, 
4  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  1  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Methodist.  There  are  4  banks,  the  Worcester,  the  Central, 
the  Quinsigamond,  and  Citizens'  Banks,  whose  united  capitals 
amount  to  ^900,000.  There  are  2  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, a  Lyceum,  formed  Nov.  4th,  1829,  6  printing-offices,  from 
which  are  issued  5  newspapers.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
Court-House,  the  County  House  of  Correction,  the  Hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  ana  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  It  may  be 
truly  stated  that  few  towns  in  this  country  *' exhibit  so  uniform  an 
appearance  of  taste,  or  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  good  build- 
ings, and  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  that  are  indifferent,  as 
Worcester." 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1819  and  1820,  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust of  the  latter  year.  This  part  of  the  building  is  46  feet  long, 
and  36  wide.  Wings  were  extended  in  1832,  each  28  feet  long  and 
21  wide.  The  whole  building  is  of  brick.  The  central  part,  and 
the  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the  donation  of  the  late 
ifaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and 
its  officers  annually  chosen  on  its  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  Columbus  discovered  America.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
▲meiican  antiquities.    It  was  lUao  the  intention  of  Mr,  Thomai, 
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Wiuttm  view  of  the  Antiquarian  HaU. 

the  munificent  patron  of  the  society,  that  its  library  should  embrace 
as  perfect  a  collection  of  American  literature  as  possible.  Toassist  in 
attaining  this  object,  he  presented  the  society  between  four  and  five 
thousand  volumes  of  books,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and 
interesting  specimens  of  early  printing.  The  Ubrary  of  the  society 
now  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  and  is  increasing.  Visiters 
can  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  it  is  open  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  national  in  its  objects,  this  institutioa 
bids  fair  to  liave  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  this  country. 

Isaiah  Thomas^  the  geutleman  to  whom  this  institation  is  so  deeply  indebted,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1749.  At  the  age  of  less  than  six  years  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Fowle,  who  carried  on  the  printing  business  in  a  small  way  in  Bos- 
ton. Having  purchased  the  printing  materials  of  Mr.  Fowle,  Mr.  Thomas  issued  a 
newspaper  on  March  7th,  1771,  called  the  ^*  Massachusetts  Sptj.^*  The  revolutionary 
contest  was  then  impending,  and  Mr.  Thomas  being  a  worm  friend  of  American 
freedom,  his  paper  became  the  favorite  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Such  a 
course  rendered  Mr.  Thomas  obnoxious  to  the  royal  officers  of  the  government.  He 
was  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  was  threatened  with  personal  violence. 
Having  been  solicited  by  the  whigs  of  Worcester  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  that 
place,  he  privately  had  his  types  and  press  conveyed  thither,  and  the  Spy  made  its 
appearance  in  this  place  May  3, 1775,  after  a  suspension  of  three  weeks.  After  the 
revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Thomas,  uniting  the  employments  of  printer,  publisher,  and 
bookseller,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  binding,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  or  business.  At  one  period  he  had  under  his  personal  direction,  and  that  <€ 
his  partners,  sixteen  presses  in  constant  motion.  In  1802  Mr.  Thomas  relinquished  a 
prosperous  business  to  his  son.  He,  however,  did  not  remain  idle.  In  ISIO,  hia 
'*  History  of  Printing,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  wa.^  Dublished,  evincing  great  research 
and  fidelity  of  narrative,  and  is  a  standard  work  of  the  kind.  In  1814  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Dartmouth  collese— that  of  Doctor  cf  Laws 
from  Alleghany  college,  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  from 
Its  foundation  until  his  decease,  April  4,  1831,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

LuvATic  Hospital.  *^  This  monument  of  the  charity  of  the  state  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  eminence  eastward  of  the  town.  The  buildings  of  the  west  front, 
-erected  in  1831,  consist  of  a  center,  76  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high, 
prmeeting  22  feet  forward  of  the  wings,  which  extend  to  the  north  and  south  ninety  ieet 
each  on  the  front  and  100  feet  in  the  rear,  are  36  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
This  arrangement  was  adopted  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with  the  cetftral 
■tmctare,  occupied  by  the  taperintendent,  steward,  attendants,  and  domestics,  and  to 
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penoit  the  Tentilation  and  lighting  of  the  long  halls  reaching  thnmsh  the  winst.  The 
ranges  of  apartments  for  the  insane,  8  feet  by  10,  have  each  a  window,  with  the  upper 
sash  of  cast-iron  and  lower  sash  of  wood,  both  glazed ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  wooden 
sash  is  a  false  sash  of  iron,  corresponding  in  its  appearance  and  dimensions,  bat  firmlf 
set  into  the  frame,  giving  the  reality  of  a  grate  without  its  gloomy  aspect.  In  1835,  a 
building  134  feet  in  length  and  34  feet  in  width  was  attached  to  the  soathem  extremity 
of  the  hospital,  of  eqoal  height,  and  extending  eastward  at  right  angles  with  the  front ; 
in  1836,  another  edifice  of  the  same  magnitade  was  placed  at  the  north  end.  Three 
sides  of  a  great  square  are  now  enclosed  by  these  immense  stroctnres  of  brkk.  Pro- 
▼ision  is  made  for  the  diffusion  of  heat,  the  circulation  of  air,  the  supply  of  water ;  and 
Ihe  most  judicious  regulations  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

**  In  this  hospital,  those  are  placed  under  restraint  by  public  authority  who  are  so 
fturiously  mad  that  their  liberty  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  community.  To  fee) 
its  value,  one  must  have  beard  the  chained  maniacs  howling  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
common  gaols,  in  frantic  excitement  and  hopeless  misery,  and  seen  the  quiet  of  the 
great  establishment  where  the  insane  receive  every  alleviation  of  their  mental  diseases 
which  fit  accommodations,  remedial  treatment,  and  high  skill  can  bestow.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  sinee  its 
commencement.  Its  statistics  are  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  annually  made  by  the 
trustees  to  the  legislature." 

A  number  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Black- 
stone  river  meet  in  this  town,  and  furnish  a  considerable  water 
Sower.  The  Blackstone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
ence,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  It  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, 36  at  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  is  built  alternately  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blackstone  river,  and  passes  nearlv  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone.  The  first 
boat  which  passed  through  the  whole  extent  arrived  at  the  upper 
basin  Oct.  7,  1828.  The  expense  of  the  work  was  about  750,000 
dollars ;  of  this  amount  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  canal  has  been  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners;  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  has  increased. 

'<The  BosTov  Ain>  Woaoisnm  Railsoao  was  ineorpormted  June  83, 1831.  The 
foad,  extending  44  miles  eastward,  is  laid  with  a  single  track  of  edge  nils,  ob  OMt-im 
chairs,  resting  on  wooden  sleeners,  bedded  in  trenches  iUed  with  stoBM.  .Tht  eost  of 
construction  has  been  •1,500,000,  including  land,  labor,  ctn,  engines,  and  *«««m^ 
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Pisteiigercan  goineaehdlreetloii  tlkieedmes  dulr  daring  thewtim  iii<mtfi8,and 
twice  in  the  cold  season,  except  on  Sandays.  The  time  is  m>m  2^  to  3  hoars,  include 
ing  stops  at  ten  places ;  the  fare  has  been  |l  50,  bat  in  the  autumn  of  1836  was  raised 
to  $2.  The  freight  of  merchandise  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  by  the  ton,  is  $3  50 ; 
fllrom  Worcester  to  Boston,  $3.  A  branch  railroad  is  soon  to  be  laid  to  Millbory.  About 
a  mile  from  the  depot  ou  Main  street,  the  road  passes  thraagh  a  deep  cuttmg  of  th« 
slate  rock,  aboat  30  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  extending  about  30  rods.  The  strata 
ue  almost  perpendicular,  and  were  removed  from  their  beds  by  a  laborious  process  of 
blasting." 

"The  Norwich  ahu  Wobcbstbr  Bailboad  CoKFAmr  was  incorporated  March  2b, 
1833.  A  charter  had  been  previously  obtained  in  Connecticut,  for  the  route  within  her 
jurisdiction,  at  the  May  session,  1832.  By  an  act  of  this  commonwealth,  April  10,  and 
of  that  state,  Mav,  1836,  the  two  companies  were  united.  From  Norwich  to  Worcester 
is  58  miles ;  to  &)8ton,  102.  The  work  of  construction  is  now  advancing.  The  capital 
stock  is  $1,500,000." 

f<The  Wbstbsh  Railroad  Corporation  was  established  March  15,  1833,  for  Ao 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  frt)m  the  western  termination  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester railroad  to  Connecticut  river  in  Springfield,  and  thence  across  the  stream  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  will  connect  with  railroads  in  progress,  one  to 
Albany,  one  to  Trojr,  and  one  to  Hudson.  The  stock  of  $3,000,000  has  been  subscrib- 
ed, two  thirds  by  mdividuals,  and  one  third  by  the  state,  and  a  portion  of  the  road 
located." 

During  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution,  Worcester  was  the 
central  noint  whence  the  animating  influences  in  favor  of  Ameri* 
can  freeaom  were  diffused  over  the  surrounding  country.  In  March, 
1775,  the  company  of  minute  men  in  this  place  were  directed  to 
train  half  a  day  in  each  week.  This  company  had  met  almost 
daily  for  months,  and,  under  the  instruction  of  Capt.  Bigelow,  they 
attained  great  proficiency  in  military  science. 

"  Their  services  were  soon  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Before  noon 
on  the  19th  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town,  shooting,  as  he  passed  through  the 
street  at  full  speed,  *  To  arms !  to  arms !  the  war  is  begun  v  His  white  horse,  bloody 
with  spurring  and  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Another  was 
instantly  procured,  and  the  tidings  went  on.  The  passage  of  the  messenger  of  war, 
mounted  on  his  white  steed,  and  gathering  the  population  to  battle,  nmde  vivid  im- 
pression on  memory.  The  tradition  of  his  appearance  is  preserved  in  many  of  our 
villages.  In  the  animated  description  of  the  aged,  it  seems  uke  the  representation  of 
death  on  the  pale  horse  careering  through  the  land  with  his  terrific  summons  to  the 
grave.  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired,  and  messengers  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  town  to  collect  the  soldiery.  As  the  news  spread^  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  thrown  by  in  the  field,  and  the  citizens  left  their  homes  with  no  kmger 
delay  than  to  seixe  their  arms.  In  a  short  time,  the  minute  men  were  paraded  on  the 
green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bieelow ;  after  fervent  prayer  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maccartv, 
Uiey  took  up  the  line  of  mardi.  They  were  soon  followed  by  as  manv  of  the  tram 
bands  as  could  be  gathered,  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg.  On  that  day,  110  men 
marched  from  the  town  of  Worcester  for  Concord.  Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  met  them  after  thcgr  advanced,  and  they  turned  towards  Boston.  When  Capt. 
Bigelow  reached  the  ancient  Howe  tavern,  m  Sudbury,  he  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Flag||^,  who  had  commenced  his  march  an  hour  or  two  later,  came  up, 
ana  insisting  on  puahing  forward  without  lass  of  time,  both  olBcers  moved  on  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  Worcester.  It  was  first  publicly  read  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  from  the  porch  of  the  old  south  meeting-house  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  On  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  it  was  read  in 
Ae  church.  On  fhe  Monday  following,  the  event  which  separated 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  was  celebrated  with  formal 
solemnities. 
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The  following  occurrences  took  place  in  Worcester  during  the 
insurrectionary  period  called  "Shays'  Rebellion."  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Worcester,  by  William  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  containing  384  pages,  published  at 
Worcester,  in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Moses  D.  Philips  &  Co.  This  work 
is  one  of  great  research,  is  most  ably  written,  and  fiill  of  interesting 
details,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the 
foregoing  account  of  Worcester. 

"  AHhouj^h  wamhif  of  dan?«r  hud  been  given,  confl'Iin?  In  the  loyalty  of  the  psnjrfe.  thrir  Ivwr  nf  order, 
•nd  revpect  for  the  laws,  the  ofTtcOT^i  of  ffmremment  had  made  no  prei>aratk>Da  to  mpport  the  court,  to  t» 
held  In  Worceaier»  In  September,  1786.  On  Monday  ni^ht,  of  tlie  fint  week  in  that  month,  a  My  of 
etfhty  armed  men.  under  Capi.  Adam  Wheeler  of  HubbanLftoii,  entered  the  town,  and  took  poaeeiwian  of 


the  court- boum.  Etirly  the  nexl  momintf,  their  niimt>ir«i  wen  niisrmeiiteil  to  nearly  one  hiindretl.  and  as 
manr  more  coHwted  without  fire-arms.  The  )!««:•»  of  the 'common  pleaa  had  a!t««7nihlefl  At  the  houpe  of 
the  Hon.  Joaoph  Allen.  At  the  uaual  hour,  with  the  justicoe  of  the  aeasionn  and  the  members  of  the  taw, 
attended  by  tho  clerk  and  ehnrij,  they  movod  towanUi  the  aairt-houw.  Chief  Justice  Aitenns  Ward,  « 
ceueral  of  the  Rev(>hiiioii,  united  intrrpid  firninofls  with  pnultiit  modrtratioii.  His  resuluteaitd  manly  bear- 
ms  on  that  day  of  dilHculty  and  fmhnrraasmi*nt  aiHtninm!  thu  dignity  of  the  office  he  bore,  and  oommandeJ 
the  reapaet  eTen  o(  hit  opponenta.  On  him  devolved  the  responsibility  of  aii  occaaion  afToctfai^  deeply  tho 
ftiturt  peace  of  the  community  i  and  it  waa  au|>ponad  well  aiid  ably. 

"On  the  verj^e  of  the  crowd  thrungiua  the  hHl.  a  (teniiuel  wan  pactiie  on  his  rmuKi,  who  challeosed  tho 
procflaslon  as  it  approached  hie  post.  Oen.  Wanl  sternly  orilerod  iho  iioliUer.  fi>rmer1y  a  subaltern  of  hia 
own  particular  rcrlr»ient,  to  recover  hb  levelled  muskiH.  The  man,  awod  by  the  voice  he  had  been  occBa- 
tomed  to  obey,  in:ftRntly  c<^mp  i  -<1.  an«l  ptMieiited  hii  pi<*ce  in  military  salute  to  his  old  commander.  Tho 
CMin,  bavins  rec«>ivi^  tho  hoiiore  uf  war  from  him  wh<i  was  planted  to  oppose  their  advance,  went  on. 
The  roulthude,  recmlinr  to  the  ri^ht  and  led,  made  way  in  sullen  silence,  till  the  judicial  officen  rvoched 
the  conn-houi«*.  On  th^  st^ps  waa  Btaliono<l  a  file  of  mon  with  fixed  Kiyoueta  ;  on  thr>  front  Mnnd  Captain 
Wheeler,  with  his  drawn  sword  The  crier  was  din'Cird  to  open  the  doi»m.  and  permitted  to  throw  them 
back,  displaying  a  [nxny  of  iiifiiury  with  llu-ir  sruna  IeveU«d,  m  if  ready  le  fire.  Jiidsfe  W:vrd  then  advaucod, 
and  the  hiynneti  worn  tnriii)il  a!;ii<i5it  ht«  bre:i<A.  He  rleinanded.  rep*>atedly,  who  commanded  the  poopla 
there ;  by  what  authority,  and  for  wliat  purpose,  they  had  met  in  hoatile  array.  Wltevler  at  leoeth  nsptied. 
After  disclaimfnir  the  rank  of  leader,  he  sHuteil.  that  they  had  rome  to  relieve  the  disinases  of  the  r.ountry, 
by  preventinc  the  sittinga  of  courta  until  they  could  obtain  redress  of  griavancav.  The  chief  hMice  an- 
awered,  that  he  would  8aii.<ffy  them  their  conipl.-iinis  were  without  jiivt  fouridatioD.  He  wao  toM  bv  CapL 
Smith  of  Barre,  that  any  communication  he  had  to  make  nnust  hn  rediic«jd  to  writioe.  Jnd(|re  Ward  hkdi^* 
nanlly  reftised  to  do  this:  he  said  he  '  did  not  vHJne  their  bnyonei.^ ;  they  might  plna<re  ihein  to  his  heart ; 
but  while  that  heart  beat  he  would  do  hi*  duty  :  when  oppo5»e<l  to  it.  his  life  v.*  it«  of  little  conseqneoee ;  if 
they  would  take  away  their  bayonets  and  ^ive  him  sdrne  p<wirion  where  he  onM  be  heard  by  his  frltow- 
cltliena,jind  not  by  the  leaders  alone  who  had  deceived  and  deluded  them,  ho  ivKiild  sneak,  but  not  ccheff^ 
win.'  The  iaKurgent  nfficera.  fearful  of  the  eflecl  of  hb  determiued  m%nuer  on  the  minua  of  their  foUowoa^ 
Interrupted.  Tliey  did  not  conv*,  there,  thev  said,  to  li.tieu  to  lonq;  speeches,  but  to  nsvivt  oppressna :  they 
had  the  power  to  compel  submist*ioii ;  and  they  demanded  an  adjournment  without  day.    Judge  Want 

rrsmptonly  refused  to  answer  an^  propoBition.  unless  it  was  sccompanieil  by  the  name  of  hhn  bf  whom 
was  made.  They  then  desired  him  to  fiUl  Inck ;  the  drum  was  beat,  and  the  ^uaid  ordctred  to  ctaaifa. 
The  aoldieta  advaucod.  until  the  points  of  their  bayonots  pressed  hard  upon  the  breaat  of  the  chief  rastica, 
who  stood  as  immovable  as  a  statue,  without  stirrine  a  limb  or  yielding  an  inch,  altbouffh  the  steel  in  ttaa 
hands  of  desperate  men  penetrated  his  dress.  Struck  whh  admiration  by  hia  lntn*pidHy,  and  shrtoklng 
from  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  guns  were  removed,  and  Jud|re  Ward,  aaeendinf  the  steps,  addressed  the  aa- 
aembly.  In  a  style  of  clear  and  forcible  argument,  he  examined  tlieir  supposed  ffrievances ;  exposed  thair 
fcllacy ;  expl-tined  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their  rash  measures ;  sdmonuhed  them  that  they  were  piac> 
tng  In  peril  the  liberty  acquired  by  the  efrorii  and  sufTerinw  of  years,  pluni^ng  the  country  In  civU  war, 
and  Involving  themselves  and  their  fomilies  in  miaery  :  that  the  measures  they  had  taken  most  defeat  their 
own  wishes :  for  th«  government  would  never  yield  that  lo  force,  which  would  be  readily  accorded  to  ra- 
■pectfhl  repre^ntations :  and  warned  them  that  the  majesty  of  the  laws  would  be  vindicated,  and  their  rsslsi* 
ance  of  its  power  avenged.  He  spoke  nearly  two  hours,  not  without  frequent  hitcrruptkm.  But  admonition 
and  argume  it  were  unavailfaig :  the  insurgents  declared  they  would  maintain  their  ground  tmtU  aatMhctioa 
was  obtained.  Judge  Ward,  addressing  himself  to  Wheelfer,  advised  him  to  suflhr  the  troops  to  diqioaa : 
'  they  were  wagini?  war,  which  was  treason,  and  iu  end  would  bo,'  he  added,  after  a  momentary  paoaa. 
'  the  gallows.'  The  jndges  then  retired  unmolested,  through  armed  files.  Soon  afler  the  court  was  oipeuaa 
at  the  United  States  Amiw  Tavern,  and  immediately  adjourned  to  the  next  day." 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,424  spindles ;  546,521  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  mannfactured ;  value,  962,182 ;  males  employed,  34  ;  femalps,  47 ;  there  were 
8  woollen  mills ;  16  sets  of  machinery ;  326,790  yards  of  cloth  mannfactured ;  value, 
$360,352;  males  employed,  112;  females,  113  ;  there  were  18,697  pairs  of  boots  and 
27,075  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $59,020  34 ;  males  emplojred,  89 ;  females, 
33.  Nme  manufactories  of  woollen  machinery;  value  of  machmery  manufactured, 
$240,000  ;  hands  employed,  160.  Four  hat  mamifactories  ;  8,300  hats  manufaccuml; 
value,  $33,200.  Two  paper-mills ;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $54,815.  One  air 
and  cupda  furnace  ;  300  tons  of  castings  made :  value,  $30,000.  Wire  manaftM^tory : 
value  of  wire,  $45,000 ;  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  12,500  -,  value,  $25,000.  Two 
coach  and  chaise  manufactories ;  value  of  coaches  and  chaises,  $60^000 ;  hands  em 
ployed,  forty. 
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